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Acts  xx.  30. 

AUo  efyemr  tnm  selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to 
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Col.  ii.  8. 
Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit, 
after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and 
not  after  Christ. -         29. 
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EXTRACT 

FBOM 

THE  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

OP  THE 

REV.  JOHN  BAMPTON, 

CANON  OF  SALISBURY. 


— ^  ^*  I  give  and  bequeath  my  Lands  and  Estates  to 
**'  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University 
'^  of  OxfcHtl  for  ever,  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  sin* 
^  gular  the  said  Lands  or  Estates  upon  trust,  and  to  the 
^  intuits  and  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned ;  that  is  to 
^  say,  I  will  and  appoint  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
**  University  of  Oxford  for  the  time  being  shall  take  and 
'^  recdve  idl  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof,  and 
*'  (after  all  taxes,  reparations,  and  necessary  deductions 
«« made)  that  he  pay  all  the  remainder  to  the  endowment 
^  of  eight  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  to  be  established  for 
^  ever  in  the  said  University,  and  to  be  performed  in  the 
^  manner  following : 

^^  I  direct  and  appoint,  that,  upon  the  first  Tuesday  in 
^  Easter  Term,  a  Lecturer  be  yearly  chosen  by  the  Heads 
^  of  Colleges  only,  and  by  no  others,  in  the  room  adjoin- 
'^  ing  to  the  Printing-House,  between  the  hours  of  ten  in 
**  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  to  preach  eight 
**  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  the  year  following,  at  St. 
**  Mary^s  in  Oxford,  between  the  commencement  of  the 
**  last  rocmth  in  Lent  Term,  and  the  end  of  the  third  week 
"  in  Act  Term. 
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'^  Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  the  eight  Divinity 
^^  Lecture  Sermons  shall  be  preached  upon  dther  of  the 
^^  following  Subjects-^to  confirm  and  establish  the  Chris- 
^^  tian  Faith,  and  to  confute  all  heretics  and  schismatics 
«  — ^upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures-^ 
"  upon  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  the  primitive  Fa- 
^<  thers,  as  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  primitive  Churdbi 
"  — ^upon  the  IHvinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
"  Christ — ^upon  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost — upon  the 
^^  Arddes  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  comprehended  in  the 
<^  Apostles^  and  Nicene  Creeds. 

"  Also  I  direct,  that  thirty  copies  of  the  eight  Divinity 
"  Lectiure  Sermons  shall  be  always  printed,  within  two 
*^  months  after  they  are  preached,  and  one  copy  shall  be 
**  given  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Univeraty,  and  one  copy 
<<  to  the  Head  of  every  College,  and  one  copy  to  the  May<»- 
^^  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  one  copy  to  be  put  into  the 
*^  Bodldan  Library;  and  the  expense  of  printing  them  shall 
^<  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  Land  or  Estates  giv^i 
<<  for  establidiing  the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons ;  and  the 
^^  Preacher  shall  not  be  paid,  nor  be  entitled  to  the  revalue, 
'^  before  they  are  printed. 

<^  Also  I  direct  and  appmnt,  that  no  person  diaU  be 
^<  qualified  to  preach  the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  ud- 
^<  less  he  hath  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  least, 
^^  in  one  of  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ; 
*^  and  that  the  same  person  shall  never  preach  the  Divinity 
**  Lecture  Sermons  twice.'" 
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X  HE  first  of  the  following  Lectures  sufficiently  explains 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  is  proposed  for  discussion : 
and  I  shall  employ  this  Introduction  in  giving  some  account 
of  the  authors,  whose  works  I  hare  either  myself  consulted, 
or  a  perusal  of  which  is  recommended  as  useful  for  making 
us  acquainted  with  the  heresies  of  the  apostolic  age. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  writings  of  the 
early  Christians,  who  are  commonly  quoted  under  the  name 
of  the  Fathers,  constitute  the  most  valuable  authority  upon 
this  pmnt*.  They  are  in  fact  the  only  original  works  to 
which  we  can  appeal :  and  though  the  minds  of  men  will 
differ  exceedingly  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  which  is  to  be 
given  to  the  Fathers  in  particular  instances,  yet  we  cannot 
reject  them  altogether :  and  the  most  critical  or  most  scep- 
tical reader  must  consent  to  receive  the  little  which  he  ad- 
mits to  be  true  in  ecclesiastical  history,  upon  the  testimony 
of  the  Fathers.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  necessary 
to  peruse  all  the  patristical  writings  in  order  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  early  here«es.  There  are  perhaps  none 
c^  these  works,  which  do  not  contain  some  scattered  and 
incidental  notices  connected  with  this  subject :  and  it  would 
be  rash  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  upon  controverted 
pcHnts,  or  to  give  a  critical  delineation  of  heretical  and 
orthodox  beHd^,  without  some  acquaintance  at  least  with 
the  Fathers  of  the  three,  or  even  the  four,  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  Most  of  the  professed  heresiolog^sts 
lived  later  than  this  period :  and  we  generally  find  the  most 
systematic  classification,  and  the  most  detmled  accounts,  of 
heretics  in  the  works  of  more  recent  writers.  This  is  a 
drcumstance,  which  requires  us  to  read  such  works  with 

■  lo  qootiog  from  the  Fathers,  1  list  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  of 
hare  always  intended  to  refer  to  the  Bishop  Boll's  Works,  published  at 
best  ecBtionty  of  which  I  ha?e  gi?en  ti    Oxford  in  1827. 
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caution:   but  even  where  they  stand  alone,  we  must  not 
always  entirely  reject  their  statanents:   and  although  iw^e 
may  sometimes  suspect  them,  and  not  unfrequently  convict 
them  of  contradictions,  they  have  often  been  the  means  of 
preserving  information,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost ;  and  we  must  in  fairness  conader  them  not  as  always 
speaking  the  language  of  thdr  own  day,  but  as  having 
copied  from  much  older  and  more  valuable  documents.  For 
a  minute  and  cridcal  account  of  the  principal  andent  writers, 
who  have  treated  of  here^es,  I  would  refer  to  the  work  of 
Ittigius,  de  Hisresiarchis  cm  Jpostolici  et  Apostciico  prth- 
ximi,  Lipsise,  1690.  from  the  Preface  to  which  I  have  ex- 
tracted the  greatest  part  of  the  following  statement. 

Justin  Martyr,  in  the  former  part  of  the  second  century, 
wrote  a  work  against  Marcion,  and  another  against  all  here- 
sies :  but  neither  of  them  has  come  down  to  us. 

The  great  work  of  Irens^s  was  directed,  according  to 
the  Latin  translation,  against  Heresies :  but  Eusebius  and 
Photius,  who  have  preserved  the  Greek  title,  represent 
it  as  being,  A  Refutation  and  Subversion  of  Knowledge 
Jhisdy  so  called:  which  shews,  as  I  shall  observe  in  the 
course  of  these  Lectures,  that  it  was  intended  as  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  Gnostic  heresies.  It  was  in  fact  directed  chiefly 
against  the  heresy  of  Valentinus :  but  the  writer  takes  the 
opportunity  of  giving  a  short  account  of  all  the  heretics 
who  preceded  him,  be^nning  with  Simon  Magus.  Irenaeus 
flourished  about  the  year  185.  The  Greek  original  of  bis 
work  is  unfortunately  lost,  except  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  book  and  a  few  occasional  fragments:  but  the  whole  of 
it  is  preserved  in  a  very  ancient  Latin  translation.  The 
best  edition  was  published  by  Massuet,  at  Paris,  in  1710; 
and  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1784,  page  for  page,  with 
some  new  fragments  discovered  at  Turin,  and  edited  by 
PfafBus:  but  the  genuineness  of  these  fragments  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

Tertullian,  who  flourished  about  the  year  900,  has  left 
several  works,  which  are  of  value  in  a  history  of  hereaes. 
He  treated  of  all  the  heresies  which  preceded  his  own  day,  in 
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a  Dissatation,  enUtled  De  PrcMcriptione  Hiereticarum: 
but  the  condudiDg  part  of  this  treatise,  subsequent  to  the 
foity->fifth  chapter,  is  now  generally  looked  upon  as  a  later 
additioii.  Tertullian  also  wrote  against  several  particular 
heresies,  as  that  of  Hermogenes,  who  beliered  in  the  eter- 
nity of  Matter ;  of  Valentinus  and  Marcion,  who  were  two 
of  the  most  distinguished  Gnostics  in  the  second  century ; 
and  of  Praxeas,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of 
the  Patripassian  heresy.  All  these  treatises  have  come  down 
to  us :  and  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  adequate  notion  of 
the  Gnostic  doctrines  without  a  perusal  of  the  work  ag^nst 
Videntinus,  and  the  five  books  against  Marcion.  The  best 
edition  of  Tertullian  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1675,  by 
Priorius ;  though  that  in  6  volumes  S^.  by  Semler,  Halffi, 
1770--6,  is  valuable  as  containing  some  additions  to  the 
tract  de  Oratione,  which  were  discovered  by  Muratori. 

Philaster,  or  Philastrius,  who  was  Bishop  of  Brescia  about 
A.  D.  S80,  drew  up  a  small  work,  de  Hceresibus,  which  has 
been  published  in  different  Biblioihecce  Patrum^  and  sepa- 
rately in  155%,  1611,  and  17S1^:  but  it  has  been  proved  to ) 
contain  many  inaccuracies. 

We  know  from  Augustin,  that  Jerom  wrote  a  treatise 
upon  hereaes,  though  Augustin  himself  does  not  appear  to 
have  seen  it.  CI.  Menardus  published  at  Paris,  in  1617, 
Indicuhu  de  HcBreMus  Judceorumy  which  was  supposed 
by  him  to  have  been  written  by  Jerom;  but  good  reasons 
have  been  allied  for  thinking  it  spurious ;  and  the  work 
itself  is  extremely  short. 

He  longest  and  most  elaborate  work  which  has  come 
down  to  us  upon  ancient  hereaes,  is  that  of  Epiphanius, 
who  was  Bishop  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  flourished 
A.D.  868.  It  was  published  by  Petavius,  at  Paris,  in  1662, 
and  reprinted  with  some  few  additions  in  168S,  at  Leipsic, 
though  CoUmiiB  appears  in  the  title-page.  The  authority 
of  Epiphanius  does  not  stand  high  ;  and  he  must  be  allowed 
to  have  been  a  credulous  writer,  who  did  not  exercise  much 

^  This  edition  it  raluable  oo  ac-  cootain  much  informatioii  conuected 
coQiit  of  the  notes  of  Fabricias,  which    with  the  eariy  lieretics. 
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judgment  or  critidsm  in  the  collection  and  arranganent  at 
his  materials.  But  still  his  work  is  indispensable  to  the 
ecclesiastical  historian ;  and  it  contains  a  mass  of  valuable 
information,  much  of  which  must  have  been  taken  from 
more  ancient  documents,  and  which  certainly  was  not  the 
produce  of  his  own  invention. 

Augustin,  who  lived  in  the  same  century  with  Jerom  and 
Epiphanius,  also  wrote  a  short  treatise  upon  heresies.  He 
enumerates  eighty-eight  different  sects,  of  which  the  Pela- 
gians are  the  last.  The  notices  of  each  heresy  are  condse^ 
and  do  not  supply  much  new  information.  The  work  is  to 
be  found  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Benedictine  edition  of  Augustin. 

In  the  year  1643  J.  Sirmondus  published  a  work  upon 
heresies,  divided  into  three  books,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
Praedestinatus.  The  writer  appears  to  have  lived  not  long 
after  the  time  of  Augustin,  and  to  have  followed  the  same 
order  in  the  enumeration  of  here^es.  Various  conjectures 
have  been  formed  as  to  his  real  name.  Some  have  supposed 
him  to  have  been  Pnmasius,  an  African  bishop;  others 
have  attributed  the  work  to  Arnobius  Junior,  or  to  a  per- 
son named  Vincentius :  but  this  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
point  which  is  still  undecided.  The  author,  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  had  either  access  to  some  documents  which 
had  not  been  seen  by  the  other  writers,  whose  works  have 
come  down  to  us,  or  he  added  many  particulars  from  his 
own  ima^nation.  I  should  rather  suspect  the  latter  to  have 
been  the  case.  The  work  has  been  republished  in  \Gn 
and  1686. 

The  writer,  who  has  treated  the  subject  of  heresies  at  most 
length,  next  to  Epiphanius,  is  Theodoret,  who  was  bishqp 
of  Cyrus  in  Syria,  and  composed  a  work  in  five  books 
against  all  heresies,  about  the  year  452.  It  may  be  found  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  edition  of  the  works  of  Theodoret, 
published  at  Paris  by  J.  Sirmondus  in  1642.  This  writer, 
though  he  is  much  more  concise  than  Epiphanius,  appears 
in  many  respects  to  be  more  deserving  of  credit.  His 
sources  of  information  were  evidently  not  the  same ;  and  he 
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Itts  giveti  proofs  of  being  a  much  more  judicious  and  criti- 
cal compiler.  Wherever  Epiphanius  and  Theodoret  differ, 
few  persons  would  hesitate  to  follow  the  latter. 

Ijeontius  of  Byzantium,  a  writer  of  some  note  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  wrote  a  work  de  SectiSj  which  is  di- 
vided into  ten  parts,  and  contains  an  account  of  several 
early  heresies.  It  has  been  published  in  1578  by  Leun- 
davius^  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  16^4,  vol.  I.  p. 
49S. 

Isidorus,  bishop  of  Hispala,  who  flourished  A.  D.  595, 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Origenes;  and  in  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  chapters  of  the  ei^th  book,  a  description  is  given 
c^  all  the  early  heresies.  The  best  edition  of  the  works  of 
Isidorus  is  that  of  Du  Breul,  1617. 

It  k  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  work  of  Anastasius, 
entitled  HodeguSy  which  was  composed  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixth  c^itury ;  and  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  which  there 
is  a  iHief  enumeration  of  all  the  heresies  down  to  the  time 
of  Nestorius.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Biblioihecce  Patrum^ 
and  in  Fabridus,  BiM.  Gr.  vol.  VII.  p.  480. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  circular  Epistle  written  by 
Sopbronius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  about  the  year  6^,  in 
which  he  gives  a  long  list  of  several  heretics :  but  of  some 
of  them  he  mentions  little  more  than  the  names.  It  may  be 
found  in  the  Collections  of  general  Councils,  and  in  Fabri- 
ons,  BM.  Gr.  vol.  VII.  p.  483. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  early  heresies  was  given 
by  Timotheus,  a  presbyter  of  Constantinople,  who  is  placed 
by  different  writers  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  or  seventh 
centuries.  The  object  of  his  work  was  to  describe  the  process 
of  admitting  heretics  into  the  church.  It  was  published  by 
Meursius  in  1619 :  by  Combefisius,  in  the  second  volume 
c^his  Anciofium  Ncmtmy  Paris,  1648;  and,  Ja6tly,  by  Co- 
telerius,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Montnnenla  Ecdesics 
Gr^sciBj  p.  377 :  but  this  edition  of  the  work  differs  very 
much  from  the  preceding. 

John  Damascenus,  as  he  is  generally  called  from  his 
native  place,  Damascus,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
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writers  of  the  eighth  century,  and  he  has  left  a  work  rf 
some  length,  which  treats  of  all  heresies.  But  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  in  fact  nothing  else  than  a  compilation  fincm 
Epiphanius;  and  the  account  of  the  later  here^es  is  atone 
the  original  work  of  Damascenus.  The  best  edition  of  this 
author  is  that  of  Lequien,  Paris,  1712. 

Rabanus  Maurus,  who  wrote  in  the  ninth  century,  has 
given  a  list  of  early  heresies  in  the  58th  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  his  work  de  Clericorum  InsHttUione:  but 
he  has  evidently  copied  Isidorus  of  Hispala. 

We  do  not  meet  with  any  other  hereaolo^t  till  the 
twelfth  century,  when  Euthymius  Zigabenus  published  his 
Panoplia  DognuUica  Orthodoxce  Fideiy  in  which  the  tenets 
of  several  heretics  are  refuted.  The  whole  of  this  work  has 
never  been  published  in  Greek :  but  copies  of  it  exist  in  the 
Bodleian  and  other  libraries. 

Zonaras,  who  flourished  at  the  be^nning  of  the  same 
century,  composed,  among  many  other  works,  a  Tract,  en- 
titled Canon  in  Sanctissimam  Deiparam^  in  which  he 
briefly  refutes  several  heredes.  It  was  published  for  the 
first  dme  entire  by  Cotelerius,  in  his  Monumenta  Ecclesue 
Gr€Bc<Bj  vol.  III.  p.  465. 

In  the  same  century,  Honorius,  a  presbyter  of  Aucun 
in  Burgundy,  composed  a  work  upon  Heresies,  whidi 
was  published  at  Basle  in  1544 :  at  Helmstadt  in  161 1 : 
and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  1618.  vol.  XII.  p.  1009. 
and  Constantinus  Harmenopulus  wrote  a  book  de  Sedis 
Hcereticis,  which  was  published  by  Fronto  Ducseus,  in  his 
Juchuirium,  16S4.  voL  I.  p.  588. 

Nicetas  Choniates,  (whose  history  of  the  emperors  of 
Constantinople  is  well  known  among  the  works  of  the  By- 
zantine historians,  and  who  fled  to  Nice  in  Bithynia,  when 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders,)  wrote  also  a 
long  ivork  in  twenty-seven  books,  entitled  Thesaurut  Or- 
ihodoxcs  Fidei.  The  five  first  books  were  published  in 
Latin  by  P.  Morellus  in  1580,  but  the  Greek  has  never 
yet  appeared  in  print,  though  MSS.  of  the  entire  work  are 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  and  in  the  Laurentian  library  at 
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Florence.     The  fourth  book  contains  an  account  of  forty- 
four  heresies,  which  preceded  the  time  of  Arius. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  menUon  the  works  of  later 
writers,  who  from  the  time  at  which  they  lived  cannot  be 
quoted  with  any  confidence,  when  they  differ  from  more 
andent  authors.  Some  of  them,  however,  if  they  did  not 
alu^eiher  invent  the  facts  which  they  have  recorded,  must 
have  had  access  to  older  works  which  are  now  lost.  Itti- 
^us  mentions  the  names  of  the  following  writers  who  have 
given  an  account  of  early  herenes :  Guido  de  Perpiniano, 
(A.  D.  18S0.)  Matdiaeus  Blastares^  (A.  D.  1385.)  Bern- 
hardus  Luxenburgensis,  (A.  D.  1520.)  Gabriel  Prateoli, 
(A.  D.  1570.)  Alphonsus  a  Castro,  (A.  D.  1540.)  Theo- 
dorus  Fetreius,  (A.  D.  1594.)  Bonaventura  Malvasia,  and 
Daniel  Cramerus. 

For  the  whole  of  this  list  of  heresiologists,  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  the  work  of  Ittigius,  already  referred  to,  and  to 
the  laborious  collections  of  Fabricius  and  Cave. 

The  history  of  early  heresies  has  been  illustrated  by  se- 
veral modem  writers,  who  have  either  undertaken  to  com- 
pose a  general  ecclesiastical  history,  or  have  applied  them- 
selves spea&ca\\y  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject,  which 
occupies  the  following  pages.  In  the  department  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  our  own  country  does  not  hold  so  ainspi- 
cuous  a  place  as  in  some  other  branches  of  theological  learn- 
ing: and  the  French  and  German  writers  have  perhaps 
been  most  laborious  and  most  successful  in  throwing  light 
upon  those  early  times.  I  need  only  mention  the  names  of 
Du  Pin,  Tillemont,  and  Mosheim :  but  the  work  of  TiUe- 
moot,  entitled  M^mcires  pour  servir  i  FHisioire  ecclesias' 
iique  des  $%x  premiers  Siecles^  will  be  found  particularly  va- 
luable in  an  inquiry  like  the  present.  The  reader  will  not 
want  to  be  reminded,  that  the  author  of  these  M^moires 
was  a  member  of  the  Bomish  church :  but  Tillemont  was 
not  only  an  indefatigable  compiler  and  scrupulous  in  giving 
references,  but  his  candour  and  liberality  are  often  worthy 
of  adnnration ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  would  have  spoken 
more  plainly,  and  given  a  more  critical  decision,  upon  some 
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occasions,  if  he  had  not  been  fettered  by  the  decrees  c^  hb 
own  credulous  church. 

For  a  copious  list  of  modem  eccleaastical  historians,  I 
would  refer  to  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Graxa,  vol.  XII. 
p.  161.  and  Salutaris  Lux  Evangeliij  &c.  c.  V.  p.  64. 
Ittigius,  Histories  Ecdesiasticce  primi  a  Christo  nato  secuR 
selecta  Capita^  (Pnpf.)  Wdsmannus,  Hist.  EcdesiasHca 
Novi  Testamentiy  p.  ^. 

The  name  and  the  writings  of  Mosheim  are  too  iUus- 
trious  to  require  much  comment :  but  if  Tillemont  and  the 
French  historians  were  warped  by  the  spirit  of  Romanism, 
Mosheim  and  others  of  his  school  are  to  be  read  with  cau- 
tion, as  haying  been  influenced  by  that  love  of  scepticism, 
which  has  shewn  itself  so  much  more  openly  and  more  dan- 
gerously in  the  Grerman  divines  of  our  own  day.  I  would 
observe  also,  that  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Mosbdm, 
which  is  more  known  and  studied  in  this  country  than  any 
of  his  other  works,  is  by  far  the  least  satisfactory  as  record- 
ing the  state  of  the  church  in  the  first  century.  That  inter- 
esting and  momentous  period  occupies  only  146  pages  in 
the  English  translation  of  the  work:  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  an  account,  which  is  so  meagre  and  superficial, 
has  not  been  superseded  by  some  history  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, which  is  written  more  in  detail,  and  in  a  sjpint  mate 
congenial  with  the  forms  and  institutions  of  our  own  church. 
There  are  however  two  other  works  of  Mosheim,  which  de- 
serve much  greater  praise,  and  much  more  attention  than 
they  commonly  meet  with  in  this  country.  These  are  /«- 
stitutiones  HistoritB  Christiatue  MiyoreSy  and  De  Rebus 
Ckristianorum  ante  Constantinum  Magnum  ComfnentarU, 
The  first  contains  a  very  elaborate  and  detailed  account  of 
the  affairs  of  the  church  in  the  first  century :  and  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  author  to  have  iUustrated  the  history  of  the 
six  first  centuries  on  the  same  plan :  but  this  scheme  was 
never  completed.  The  other  work,  as  the  title  implies, 
records  the  events  of  the  three  first  centuries,  and  of  about 
twenty-five  years  of  the  fourth  century.  The  read&r  ct 
ecclesiastical  history  will  find  every  point  connected  with 
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these  tunes  illastrated  in  these  two  works.  The  most  co- 
pious and  accurate  references  are  given  to  original  writers : 
every  fact  and  every  statement  is  submitted  to  the  most 
minute  and  rigid  criticism :  and  though  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  will  sometimes  think,  that  the  con- 
clusioDS  of  Mosheim  aie  erroneous,  I  should  be  unwilling 
to  suf^poee  that  he  did  not  mean  to  be  strictly  impartial, 
and  that  he  was  not  guided  by  a  sincere  love  of  truth.  I 
would  also  <4)6erve,  that  Mosheim  published  several  disser- 
tatioos  upon  subjects  connected  with  ecclesiastical  history, 
wfaidi  have  been  collected  into  two  volumes,  and  published 
for  the  second  time  with  considerable  additions  in  1767.  It 
is  imposable  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  use  and  importance 
of  these  admirable  dissertations. 

There  is  an  ecclesiastical  history  now  in  progress  in  Ger- 
mmnjy  which  promises  to  be  of  considerable  value  in  this 
department  of   theology.  .    I    allude  Jo    the  Allgemeine 
Gewckichie  der  Christiichen  Religion  und  Kirche^  pub- 
lUied  at  Hamburg  by  Dr.  Aug.  Neander*     The  first  part 
of  the  second  volume  has  already  appeared,  which  carries 
the  history  nearly  to  the  end  df  the  fourth  century.     I 
hove  d^ved  no  small  advantage  from  this  learned  work 
in  composing  the  Notes  to  the  foUowing  Lectures ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that,  when  completed,  the  whole  will  be  trans- 
lated into  English.     The  writer  is  a  theorist,  as  are  many 
of  his  countrymen ;  and  I  could  widi  that  some  of  his  ob- 
terrmtions  had  not  been  made :  but  he  has  investigated  with 
great  patience  of  research,  and  with  a  very  original  train  of 
thou^t^  the  early  history  of  the  church ;  and  if  he  carries 
into  execution,  what  he  has  partly  promised  to  undertake, 
a  fiill  and  special  history  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  he  will  probably  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  Ktera- 
tuxe  in  general. 

I  may  now  mention  the  names  of  some  other  writers,  who 
have  directed  their  attention  particularly  to  the  history  of 
cariy  heresies.  The  first  place  is  deservedly  claimed  by 
Ittigius,  to  whose  work  I  have  already  referred,  de  Hijsre- 
tiardns  avi  Aposiclici  et  Apostdico  proximo  seu  primi  et 
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decwndi  a  Chrisio  naio  SecuU  DisserkUiOy  LipdflB,  1G90L 
This  laborious  and  valuable  work  is  directed  specifically  to 
the  investigation  of  the  subject,  which  I  have  proposed  tor 
discusdon  in  these  Lectures;  and-  it  would  be  endless  to 
point  out  the  b^iefit  whidi  I  have  derived  from  a  perusal 
of  it  Itd^^us  also  published  HiHaruB  EccUsiaHic^  primi 
a  ChrUto  naio  SecuU  sdecta  CapitOj  LipsisB,  1709;  the 
fifth  chapter  of  which  contains  an  account  of  the  earljr 
heresies,  with  some  additional  observadons,  which  were  not 
in  the  former  work. 

I  would  next  mention  the  work  of  Buddeus,  entitled,  Ec^ 
desia  Apasiolica,  Jense,  17S9.  which  contains  a  minute  and 
critical  account  of  all  the  heresies  of  the  first  centuiy.  Thete 
is  also  another  treatise  by  the  same  author,  DtaertaUo  de 
HcBteA  Valeniiniana^  which  thoi^  belonging  more  pro- 
perly  to  the  histcnry  of  the  second  century,  is  of  consider* 
able  service  in  the  present  investigation. 

The  following  work  of  Colbergiub  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain much  useful  information,  de  Origine  et  Prvgressu 
Hareeium  et  Errorum  in  Ecdesia.  1694. 

Van  Till  also  wrote  a  short  treatise  de  primi  SiBCftU  Ad-^ 
vereariisy  which  is  closely  connected  with  this  subject,  and 
which  forms  the  preface  to  his' Cammeniariui  in  IV.  PmJi 
Epietdas.  Amsterdam,  1726. 

The  work  of  Fabricius,  entitled,  Saluiaris  Lux  Evan» 
geUi  toH  orbi  exoriena^  Hamburgi,  1781,  contains  a  fund 
of  information  concerning  the  early  history  of  the  QtjigpA. 
The  eighth  chapter  is  espedally  devoted  to  a  conad^mtioQ 
of  the  philosophers  and  heretics  who  opposed  the  rise  of 
Christianity :  but  the  heresies  are  discussed  very  briefly. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  some  respects  of  the  work  of 
Weismannus,  entitled,  Inttvductio  in  mewuyrabUia  ecdeH- 
astica  HiHoriiB  sacne  Novi  Testameniiy  or  Historia  ecde^ 
siaMca  Naoi  TestamenHy  though  the  references  to  other 
writers  are  by  no  means  so  copious.  The  thirty-fourth 
section  in  the  first  century  is  devoted  to  a  HiHory  of  ike 
Hereaie9  qftheapottolic  Age. 

The  Prolegomena  of  Lampe  to  his  Commeniarius  ama^ 
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Uftieo-estegeticus  EvangeUi  secundum  Jocmnemy  Amster- 
dam, 171M,  containB  nearly  all  the  information  which  we 
powwM  coDoeniing  the  thirty  last  years  of  the  first  century. 
It  deaervw  to  be  read^  with  great  attention,  thoi^  I  can- 
not but  look  upon  many  of  the  concluaons  as  erroneous. 

The  same  of  Vitringa  is  well  known  in  several  depart- 
ments of  theological  learning :  but  I  would  confine  myself 
ai  present  to  his  ObservaHones  Sacrce^  the  best  edition  of 
wlucb  was  printed  in  three  volumes  at  Amsterdam  in  17S7. 
This  work  contains  dissertations  upon  various  subjects :  vxA 
in  the  foUoinng  Lectures  I  have  availed  myself  of  those 
de  Seplvmai  KabbblUiarum,  (vol.  I.  p.  125.)  de  OccaHone  a 
SeopoFrck^  Evimgdii  Joarmis  Jpastdh  (^ol*  H-  p*  l^S.) 
de  Siaiu  EcdeeuB  ChrietiamB  a  Nerone  ad  Trofcmumy 
(ml.  III.  p.  900.)  de  M^eMua  noHs  in  Ecclesia  Jpo- 
sMca,  (p.  9iSL) 

The  following  woi^  I  have  either  not  been  able  to  meet 
with,  and  am  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  their  titles  to 
Moshebn,  or  I  am  acquainted  with  them  only  by  partial 
and  fnxanMTnal  rSer^ice,  as  not  being  immediately  con- 
nected  with  the  suligect  under  discussion. 

Voigtiusy  BibUoAeca  HcareAJogka. 

Lang^us,  H^ereeiologia  snecuK  poet  Christum  primi  et 


Pfiiffius,    Instituiiones    HistoruB   Ikdesiastic<B   saecuU 


Hartmannus,  de  Rebus  gestis  Christianorum  sub  'Apo^ 
stoBe.  1699. 1710. 

Sodwell,  Dissertatianes  in  Iren<Bum. 

Aktedius,  Chronci.  Ilcsres. 

A  furtho-  account  of  these  and  other  works  connected 
widi  the  hirtory  of  heresy  may  be  seen  in  Mosheim,  Instiit. 
Meg.  p.  822. ;  and  still  more  copiously  in  Sa^ttarius,  In- 
trodudio  ad  Hietariam  EcdesicB^  tom.  I.  p.  812 ;  torn.  II. 
p.  665.  Also  in  Walchius,  Bibliotheca  Theological  c.  VII. 
aecc  10.  vol.  UI.  p.  742. 

There  is  also  a  wcvk  written  in  Italian  by  Travasa,  en- 
titled^  Istaria  CriHca  deOe  Viie  degli  Eresiarchi  del  prima 
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secolo;  and  another  in  German  by  Godf,  Arnold,  entitled, 
Unparihey%9che  Kirchen  und  Ketzer  HiHorie  von  Jnfimff 
desNeuen  Testaments  bis  aufdas  JahrChrisH,  1688,  Fmk. 
fort,  1700-15,  or  An  imparHal  History  of  the  Chwrdk  and 
of  Heretics  Jrom  ike  commencement  of  the  New  Tesiatmemi 
to  Ae  year  of  Christ  1688.  The  latter  work  has  been 
gready  extolled  by  some  writers,  and  aQ  vehem^itlj  oao« 
demned  by  others,  according  as  they  have  approved  or  dis- 
approved of  the  liberal  and  philosophical  sprit  whidi  ap- 
pears to  have  influenced  the  author  <^. 

Another  Grerman  work  may  also  be  mentioned,  which 
will  perhaps  be  thought  less  objectionable,  Entwurfeimer 
voUstandigen  Historic  der  Kezereien,  4^.  or  Sketch  of  a 
campleU  History  of  Heresies^  *c.  by  C.  W.  F.  Wakfas, 
Leipdc,  1762,  &c.  in  eleven  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
contains  an  aoooimt  of  th^  early  heresies. 

To  many  persons  it  is  needless  to  mendon  the  collection 
of  Dissertations  in  four  volumes  folio,  which  form  so  valu- 
able an  appendix  to  the  Critici  Sacri.  In  investigating  the 
hereaes  of  the  Apostc^  age,  I  have  been  particularly  in- 
debted to  the  Dissertation  of  J.  S.  Saubertus  de  voce  Aiy^y 
of  B.  Stolberg^us  de  Jgapisy  of  £.  R.  Rothius,  de  Nico- 
laiiisy  and  of  J.  M.  Langius  de  CfenealogHs  nunquam 
JiniendiSy  ^c.  and  some  others,  to  which  I  have  referred  in 
the  course  of  these  Lectures. 

An  inquiry  into  the  hereaes  of  the  first  c^tury  might 
aiq)ear  to  exclude  a  consideration  of  the  tenets  of  the  Ma- 
nichees.  But  though  Manes,  or  Manichseus,  who  gave  the 
name  to  these  heretics,  did  not  appear  till  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  it  is  well  known  that  the  tenets*  whidi  he 
espoused  had  been  held  before  under  difierent  names. 
There  is  a-  work  upon  this  particular  subject,  which  naay 
be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  whicdi 
throws  light  upon  the  history  of  many  heretics  who  pre^ 
ceded  Manes.  I  allude  to  the  treatise  of  J.  Ch.  Wolfius, 
entitled,  ManicJiceismus  ante  Manichceos^  Hamburg!,  1707; 

«  Moskdni  bu  giTen  ao  account  of  this  work,  ItuHt,  Mnj,  p.  319. 
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wUch  in  addition  to  much  valuable  information,  and  many 
judicious  reflections,  contains  copious  and  accurate  refer- 
eaoes  to  the  works  of  other  writers. 

There  is  anoth^  work,  which  is  indispensable  in  the  his- 
Uxy  of  Manidiosm,  and  which  is  full  of  information  upon 
laany  points  connected  with  earlier  heresies.  This  is  the 
weU4uiown  woric  of  Beausobre,  in  two  volumes  4^.  Histoire 
critiqye  de  ManichSe  et  du  ManichHsmey  Amsterdam,  1734. 
This  may  truly  be  characterized  fts  one  of  the  most  extfaor- 
£iiary  productions  which  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  a  writer, 
who  professed  to  be  a  believer  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
We  have  no  right  to  doubt,  whether  this  was  the  case  with 
M.  De  fieausobre :  and  yet  there  never  was  a  work,  which 
required  fit»n  us  a  larger  portion  of  charity,  when  form- 
i*%  a  judgment  of  the  author^s  religious  belief;  or  which 
should  be  read  with  greater  caution,  both  for  the  principles 
triiich  it  inculcates  and  the  conclunons  which  it  draws.  The 
ob|ect  <xf  Beausobre  may  be  described  in  a  few  words  to 
have  been,  to  depreciate  the  Fathers,  and  to  prove  that 
their  statements  are  worthy  of  no  credit ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  be  justified  the  tenets  and. the  conduct  of  every  here- 
tic, and  shewed  that  their  characters  had  been  most  unjustly 
calumniated.  To  a  certain  extent,  and  within  certain  limit?, 
sudi  an  attempt  is  serviceable  and  even  praiseworthy.  *  I 
am  most  willing  to  admit,  that  the  Fathers  have  in  many 
cases  misrepresented  the  early  heretics,  and  circulated  ca- 
lamines concerning  their  enormities.  Beausobre  has  shewn 
the  most  unwearied  industry,  and  the  most  profound  criti- 
cal acuteness,  in  detecting  these  falsehoods,  and  in  placing 
Kveral  pmnts  of  history  in  a  new  and  a  truer  light:  but  it 
would  be  an  outrage  upon  historical  candour  and  upon 
philosophical  criticism  to  deny  that  he  has  often  run  into 
paradox,  and  that  he  has  sometimes  laboured  to  defend  his 
bvourite  heretics  at  the  expense  of  truth.  I  am  aware, 
that  the  present  age  lays  claim  to  particular  merit  for  dis- 
carding prejudices,  and  for  casting  off  the  shackles  of  au- 
thority in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  There  is  an 
air  of  ancerity,  as  well  as  of  origmality,  in  the  declaration 
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of  a  modern  writer,  who  says,  ^<  I  must  acknowledge  a  ( 
'*  sciousness  of  something  like  a  bias  in  farour  of  a  befteck, 
*<  whether  ancient  or  modem  ^.^'  Sudi  appears  to  hKwe 
been  the  feeling  entertained  by  BeaosolHe:  and  it  would 
be  most  irrational  to  deny,  that  a  freedom  from  prqudioe 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  requisites  in  a  seaidi  after  truth : 
but  a  preconceived  '<  bias^  must  necessarily  be  oomiecCed 
with  prejudice,  whether  it  lead  us  to  orthodoxy  or  to  hetenv 
doxy ;  and  I  have  yet  to  learn,  that  ^there  is  any  merit  in 
feeling  an  inclination  for  heretics  rather  than  for  the  Fa- 
thers. Our  object  should  be  to  arrive  at  truth:  if  the 
inquiry  should  enable  us  to  clear  the  character  of  any  per- 
sons, who  have  hitherto  been  condanned,  the  discovery 
should  give  us  pleasure:  but  if  we  are  at  the  same  time 
obliged  to  convict  other  persons  of  falsehood,  the  discovery 
should  give  us  pain.  This  is  die  duty  of  a  critical,  and  I 
would  add,  of  an  honest  mind :  and  I  have  made  these  re- 
marks upon  the  work  of  Beausobre,  because  it  is  so  full  of 
information,  it  so  completely  exhausts  the  sutgect  of  which 
it  treats,  that  it  b  impossible  not  to  recommend  it  to  every 
reader  of  ecclenasticd  history,  though  it  is  imposable  also 
not  to  lament  the  spirit  in  whidi  it  is  written. 

Though  our  own  country,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
hife  not  produced  any  good  ecdeaastical  history,  I  most  not 
omit  to  mention  the  name  of  Lardner  among  those  persons, 
who  have  contributed  to  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
early  heremes.  His  great  work  upon  the  Credibiliiy  of  ike 
Gospel  Hietory  contains  many  biographical  sketches,  and 
much  judicious  criticism  upon  the  tenets  of  heretics :  but  he 
also  wrote  a  distinct  work,  entitled,  History  ofHereOeSj  in 
which  he  has  diewn  the  same  extent  of  reading,  and  the 
same  unwearied  industry  in  collecting  his  scattered  materials, 
whidi  characterise  all  his  other  writings.  For  minuteness 
and  accuracy  of  reference  Lardner  stands  almost  unrivalled; 
and  I  should  be  most  unwilling  to  detract  from  the  pnuae 
which  he  has  so  deservedly  obtained  for  candour  and  im- 

*  Mr.  Belduun. 
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putkli^.  I  ctnnot  however  but  r^pret^  that  in  so  many 
mrtances  he  has  adopted  the  yiews  and  sentiments  of  Beau- 
aofare:  and  I  am  casting  no  imputation  upon  the  hcmesty  or 
tinoentj  of  Lardner^  wh^i  I  merely  remind  the  reader,  that 
the  particdar  view^which  I^ardner  had  taken  of  Christianity, 
waa  likely  to  make  him  see  the  events  o{  those  early  times  in 
a  diffincnt  view  from  oursdves. 

The  w<Mk8  of  Waterland  will  throw  considerable  %ht 
upon  the  tenets  of  the  early  heretics :  and  they  are  so  well 
known,  and  so  highly  valued,  that  I  need  only  specify  his 
Judgwicmi  of  the  primitive  Churches^  which  forms  the  sixth 
€hmpi&otTk€lmp<ni(mceqftheI>ocirineqfiheHohfTri^ 
nihfy  voL  V.  p.  174.  The  heresies  of  Cerinthus  and  £bion 
mte  hefe  treated  at  great  length ;  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
fivm  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  are  often  the  reverse  of 
tfaoae  of  Beausobre  and  Lardner. 

Hie  two  first  of  the  following  Lectures  will  be  sufficient 
to  shew,  that  an  investigatiim  into  the  primitive  heresies  re- 
quirea  a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  errors  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  Gnosticism  cannot  be 
undentood  without  a  perusal  of  Irenasus,  and  some  at  least 
of  the  other  Fathers,  whose  works  I  have  specified  above.  I 
would  also  mention  a  short  treatise  written  against  the  Gnofr- 
ticB  in  the  third  century  by  the  Platonbt  Plotinus.  This 
fionsa  the  ninth  book  of  the  second  Ennead  in  the  great 
work  of  that  f^losopher ;  and  is  extremely  interesting  from 
the  tme  at  which  it  was  written,  though  it  does  not  in  fiict 
supply  us  with  much  information;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
chat  the  name  of  Gnostic  does  not  occur  throughout  the 
book.  We  are  inddbted  to  Porphyry,  in  his  Life  of  Plotinus, 
tar  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  Gnostics  were  the  per- 
sons intended  to  be  attacked:  and  the  same  writer  also 
states,  that  the  tide  of  the  book,  agcAnst  the  Gnostics,  was 
added  by  himself. 

A  difference  of  ofnnion  has  existed  as  to  the  allumons  to 
Gnosticism  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
A  French  writer  expresses  himself  upon  this  subject  in  the 
following  manner:  <* II  est  aujourd^hui  hors  de  doute  que, 
^*  des  deux  o6t^  on  est  all^  trop  loin :  les  uns,  les  Ham- 

b4 
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"  mond,  les  Brucker,  les  Michaelis^  les  Moshani  ei  les 
*^  Herder,  en  montrant,  presque  sur  chaque  page  du  Ncra- 
<*  veau  Testament;  des  traces  de  la  soi-disant  p^ilosc^ie  ori- 
^*  entale,  du  Gnosticisme  et  du  Zoroastrisme ;  les-autres,  les 
'*  Emesti,  les  Tittman  et  leurs  sectateun,  en  allant  ju8qu'*Jk 
^^  nier^  que  les  auteurs  des  volumes  sacr&  aient  fut  quelque 
**  allunon  k  ces  doctrines ^.^  Of  the  two  last  mentioned 
writers,  Emesti  has  delivered  his  opinion  against  these  allu- 
{dons  to  Gnosticism  in  his  InsHt,  Interp.  Novi  TestamenU^ 
part  IIL  c.  10.  §.  ult.  and  in  BM.  Theciog.Nova.  voL  III. 
p.  480.  498.  vol.  V.  p.  7.  vol.  VIII.  p.  688.  Tittman  h» 
maintained  the  same  argument  at  greater  length  in  a  special 
treatise,  the  object  of  which  is  expluned  by  the  title,  de  Ves* 
tigiis  Gnosticomm  in  Novo  Testamento  Jrustra  qtUBsUis^ 
Lipsiae,  1778.  In  addition  to  the  writers  upon  the  odier 
ade,  who  are  named  above,  Tittman  also  mentions  Grolkis, 
WalchiusS,  and  Semler^ :  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  agree 
with  Tittman;  that  some  of  these  writers  have  shewn  much 
too  great  a  facility  in  discovering  allusions  to  Gnosticism  in 
the  New  Testament.  No  person  has  gone  further  in  apfdy- 
ing  these  passages  to  the  Gnostics  than  Hammond :  and  we 
are  told,  that  Usher  and  others  expressed  themselves  afraid 
of  meeting  him,  lest  they  should  again  be  troubled  with  this 
eternal  mention  of  the  Gnostics  K  Hammond  has  shewn  bis 
propensity  to  this  method  of  interpetation  in  his  Annotations 
upon  the  New  Testament :  but  he  has  carried  the  princifrie 
beyond  all  bounds  in  his  treatise  upon  Antichrist,  which  is 
the  first  of  four  Dissertations  written  by  him  in  defence  cf 
Episcopacy  against  Blondell.  This  treatise  will  be  found  to 
contain  many  valuable  observations  concerning  the  early 
Gnostics;  and  though  I  agree  with  the  writers  mentioned 

•  He  wrote  a  treatise  de  Indieiis  ^  Tbii  anecdote  is  told  by  Lc 
Gnottictp  Philosophut  tempoteLXX  Mojne  in  his  Fiaria  Sacra,  vol.  II. 
Inierpretumet  Pkiionii,  whidilBttit  p.  598.  Complaints  hare  been  brought 
13U1  Dissertation  in  part  II.  S^n-  against  Hammond  in  this  particular 
farm.  Comment,  p.  349.  by  Ittigios,  de  Httresiarchis,  p.  168. 

•  Matter,  Hitt,  du  Gnasticiimet  Wolfius,  Atanichtnsmus  ante  JkUmi- 
toqa.  I.  p.  124.  chttos,  p.  182.  Le  Clerc,  EpUt.  Crii. 

•  Hist.  Haeres.   See  abore,  p.  xz.        p.  337.  Mosheim,  InsHt.  M<^,  p.3 16. 
h  Hist  Dogmat.  Fidei.  Seiecta  Ca-     Weismannus,    Hiti.   £ecle»,    N9V% 

pita  Historiae ecclesiastics.  Comment      Testamenti,  sec.  I.  %.  17.  p.  135. 
Hist  de  antiqao  Christianorum  Stata. 
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above,  that  Hammond  has  gone  too  far^  I  must  also  sub- 
scribe to  the  opinion  of  the  French  writer  quoted  above,  that 
those  persons  are  equally  mistaken,  who  have  denied  that 
any  traces  of  Gnosticism  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ^.  In  the  following  Lectures  I  have  endeavoured  to 
keep  dear  of  both  these  extremes.  The  dissertations  pre* 
fixed  by  Massuet  to  his  edition  of  Irenseus  supply  a  learned 
and  valuable  Commentary  upon  the  history  of  Gnosticism. 

M.  J.  Matter,  professor  at  Strasburg,  whose  words  I 
have  htdy  quoted,  has  published  a  learned  and  valuable 
history  of  Gnosticism  in  two  volumes,  with  a  third  volume 
oontainii^  plates  and  illustrations.  The  title  of  this  work  is 
as  £[^W8,  HUtoire  critique  du  Gnosticismey  ei  de  son  influ- 
les  Sectes  reUgieuses  et  phUosaphiques  des  sixpre- 
rs  siides  de  Tire  Chritienne.  Paris,  1828.  There  is 
perhaps  no  work  which  treats  this  obscure  subject  at  so 
much  length,  or  which  contains  so  much  information  con- 
cermng  it;  though  the  reader  should  be  cautioned  against 
some  mistakes  and  inaccuracies,  which  are  truly  astonishing, 
and  can  only  be  attributed  to  carelessness  ^  For  the  benefit 
ot  the  reader  I  may  transcribe  the  titles  of  some  other  works 
upon  the  same  subject,  which  are  mentioned  by  this  au- 
thor, which  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet 
with. 

Lewald,  CammeniaHo  de  doctrina  Gnostica^  Heidelberg. 
1818. 

h  I  hare  Dot  men  mrork  poblisbed  (Sfnis),  and  died  at  the  beginning 

byprofesforHorn  ofDorpatiD  Latin  of  the  fourth  oeotnry:   wbmas  he 

aad  in  German,  the  subject  of  which  died  in  the  year  403,  and  since  he 

is  to  inquire  into  the  Gnosticism  of  was  then  nearly  one  hundred  years 

the  Old  a»d  New  Testament.  old,  he  probably  flonrislied  earlier 

>Tbas    to    speak    of   Origen   as  than   Ephrem,  though  he  survived 

**  ^mole  et  contemporain  de  S.  Cl^-  him  by  twenty  years.    But  the  most 

'*  moit  d'Alezandrie"  (vol.  I.  p.  34.)  extraordinary  confusion,  if  I  rightly 

is  a  very  vagne  expression,  when  Ori-  understand  Uie  passage,  is  at  p.  a  10, 

ges  was  papti  of  Clement,  and  flou-  where  he  speaks  of  Gregory  of  Nazi- 

ridied  thirty  or  forty  years  later.  At  anzum,  *'  qui  suit  ici  les  rensdgne- 

p.  56.  be  speaks  with  praise  of  Ori-  '<  mens  d'Elie  de  Cr^te ;"  upon  which 

gcs'a  woriL   against  Marcion  ;    by  I  shall  only  observe,  that  Gregory 

which  he  can  only  mean  the  Dialogue  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  fonrtt 

de  recta  tn  Deum  Fide,  which  has  century,  and  Elias  Cretensis  wrote  a 

k>ng  decided  not  to  be  a  work  commentary  upon  his  works  in  the 


of  Origen.     At  p.  38.  be  says  that     middle  of  the  eighth. 
EpipbaniBS  lived  later  than  Ephrem 
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Munter,  Essay  upon  the  ecdesia^icalJntiqmiies  qfGne^ 
tidsm^  Anspach.  1790. 

Neander,  Development  of  the  principal  Sjfstems  ofGnos^ 
tidsm,  Berlin,  1818. 

The  two  last  works  are  written  in  Goman :  and  some 
other  references  are  given  by  M.  Matter  in  vol.  I.  p.  S5, 96. 
-  I  would  also  particularly  recommend  anotho:  work,  writ- 
ten by  M.MaXteryEssailAstoriquesurrEcole  JtJkxamdne^ 
Paris,  1820,  i^ch  contains  a  summary  of  nearly  all  the  in- 
fcnrmation  necessary  tot  an  acquaintance  with  that  union  of 
fdiilosophical  sects,  whidi  led  the  way  to  Gnostidsm. 

In  tracing  the  causes  of  Gnosticism,  I  have  considered 
the  ojunions  of  those  writers  who  have  connected  it  dther 
with  the  JewiA  Cabbala,  the  Oriental  doctrine  <^  two  priii- 
ajdes,  or  the  Platonic  philosophy.  References  to  the  piiu- 
dpal  wctfks,  whidi  illustrate  the  Cabbala,  will  be  found  in 
note  14.  The  book,  which  is  goierally  reoommoided  as  ex- 
planatory of  th^  eastern  doctrines,  is  Hyde^s  Veterum  Per* 
sarwn  et  Parthorum  et  Medorum  Rdigionis  Historioj  the 
second  edition  of  whidi  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1760. 
There  is  such  a  depth  of  learning  disfdayed  in  this  work, 
and  the  quotations  from  Arabian  and  other  oriental  writers 
are  so  copious,  that  no  person,  who  is  engaged  in  investi- 
gating this  subject,  can  n^ect  the  perusal  of  it.  He  must 
indeed  derive  from  it  a  variety  of  information :  and  yet  few 
persons  could  read  it  without  lamenting  in  it  the  want  of 
order  and  arrangement :  even  the  usual  asastance  of  an  in- 
dex is  absent :  and  truth  compels  me  to  add,  that  the  au- 
thority of  Hyde  for  matters  contained  in  this  history  has  of 
late  years  been  gradually  diminishing.  Beausobre  com- 
plained nearly  a  century  ago,  that  '^  les  extraits,  que  M.  Hyde 
««  nous  a  donnez  de  ses  auteurs  Arabes,  sont  si  obscurs,  et 
<'  si  embarrassez  dlddes,  qui  paroissent  contraires,  que  je 
'*  n^ose  pre^ue  me  flatter  d^avcHr  attnqp^  leur  pens^  >°.^ 
Brucker  has  spoken  still  more  strongly  of  the  little  depend- 
ence which  is  to  be  placed  upon  these  extracts  from  Aralnan 
writers :  .^^  Id  enim  a  doctissimo  Hydeo  potissimum  factum 
">  Hitt  de  Manicb^  fenm.  I.  p.  175. 
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ittunique  leetionis  exoticse  amore  oocupatnm  apud 
^  Arabas  oertissinias  veritates  vidisse,  que  aliis  ebnjecturae 
^  ImniiiUB  et  timlitiones  suspectse  videntur,  indigestam 
^  quoque  admirandae  lectioiiis  molem  acciirato  judido  non 
**  dagcMsaes  et  ipsa  Hbii  eruditisaiDi  inapectio  docel,  et  nia- 
^  goU  Tim,  rem  nne  pnejudkio  et  admiratioDe  eruditionk 
^*  bncJits  et  peregrioie  estimantibas,  recte  judicatum  est  ^J^ 
liaady,  the  Frendi  writer,  whom  I  have  quoted  above,  says 
openly,  ^  Tant  que  Ton  a  jug^  la  doctrine  de  Zoroastre  sur 
^<  rommige  de  Hyde,  il  a  ^  imposribile  de  jnger  le  Ghioiri- 


Wkh  reflpeet  to  the  Aird  aouree,  to  which  I  have  traced 
Uie  doetrmes  of  the  Gnostics,  it  is  neoessaij,  as  I  have  ob» 
served  UKure  than  once,  to  make  a  careful  distincdon  be- 
tween  the  writings  <^  Plato  himself  and  of  his  later  foUowers. 
Pkto  is  perhaps  more  admired  than  read  by  many  persona, 
who  are  really  sdiolars  and  fond  of  classical  puisnits.  Ib 
investigating  Uie  philosophical  teneu  of  the  Gnostics,  I  con. 
sider  it  to  be  very  essential,  that  the  original  writings  of 
Plato  should  be  studiedP.  The  reader  may  then  pass  on 
to  die  works  of  the  later  Platonists:  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  so  few  materiab  have  come  down  to  ns,  wltidi 
toMe  us  to  follow  the  philosophy  of  Plato  through  all  its 
changes*  The  works  of  writers,  who  called  themselves  Pla- 
tonists, and  who  lived  subsequent  to  the  rise  of  CSiristianity, 
are  neither  few  nor  unimpcnrtant.  But  of  the  followers  and 
Bueir^iffArK  of  Plato  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  be- 
lore  the  Christian  era,  we  unfortunatdy  know  little  from 
any  writings  of  their  own.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  the 
Prixparaiio  EvangeKca  of  Eusebius  is  a  most  valuable  re- 
aooroe:  and  though  Eusebius,  as  I  have  taken  occasion  to 
observe,  misunderstood  the  sentiments  of  Plato  upon  some 
points,  be  enables  us  to  form  our  own  ojnnion  as  to  many 
of  the  Grecian  j^osophers,  by  having  preserved  copious 

*  Hitl.  Flalofoph.  toL  I.  p.  144.  p  In  almost  every  initanoe  I  liiiTe 
lo  tbe  note  be  ^tret  reierencee  to     referred  to  the  pages  of  Stephens' 


writers  wbo   hare  spdien  fa-  edition    of  Plato,  which    are    also 

vmwaUy  or  ottfisvonrablj  of  Hyde.  marked  in  the  margin  of  Bekker'a 

•Mattery  Hiii,   du  Gm^iiciMme,  edition. 
ttms.  I.  p.  15.  note  i. 
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extracts  from  their  works,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost.    The  study  of  the  later  Platonists,  such  as  Plotinus, 
Produs,  &c.  is  neither  popular,  dot,  in  the  general  sense  of 
the  term,  edifying.     But  in  inquiries  like  the  present  it 
cannot  be  altogether  dispensed  with :  and  I  am  rather  widi* 
ing  to  make  the  task  light  and  easy,  than  to  impose  a  too 
heavy  burden,  when  I  point  out  the  following  authors  as 
most  serviceable  upon  the  present  occasion.    The  commen- 
tary of  Chalcidius  upbh  the  Timseus  is  less  intricate  in  its 
language,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  truer  and  fairer  repre- 
sentation of  Plato^s  real  sentiments,  than  most  of  the  works 
which  proceeded  from  tl&e  later  Platonists.    The  many  and 
violent  changes,  which  they  had  made  in  their  mastery's 
tenets,  are  fully  exhibited  in  the  great  work  of  IMotinus : 
and  since  few  persons  would  have  patience  to  read  the  whole 
of  it,  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  obscurity  of  these  writers, 
and  of  the  effect  which  Christianity  had  produced  upon  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  the  heathen,  may  be  seen  in  the 
fifth  book,  which  is  entitled,  Tip)  rm  rpwv  apx^xAv  tnroTratruBv. 
The  work  of  Porphyry,  de  AbsHnentia  ab  esu  JnimaUum^ 
is  directed  to  a  much  less  abstruse  subject,  and  will  afford 
some  curious  information. 

It  is  scarcdy  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  works  of 
Philo  Judaeus  are  particularly  valuable  in  an  inquiry  into 
the  early  history  of  the  Christian  church.  Coinciding  as 
they  do  in  their  date  with  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
Gospd,  and  recording  the  opinions  of  a  man,  who  was 
deeply  versed  in  Jewish  and  heathen  literature,  they  cannot 
fiiil  to  throw  much  light  upon  that  mixture  of  philosophical 
systems,  which  forms  so  peculiar  a  feature  of  the  early 


*  There  b  however  one  work,  which  may  not  only  be  called 
indispensable  to  a  person  making  an  investigation  like  the 
present,  but  which  may  supersede  the  necessity  of  consult- 
ing many  other  authors.  I  allude  to  Brucker^s  Histaria 
Crittca  Philosophite,  the  second  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  six  volumes  at  Leip»c  in  1767.  It  may  almost 
be  said  with  truth,  that  all  the  information  which  had  been 
collected,  and  every  opinion  which  had  been  entertained. 
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up  to  that  time,  concerning  philosophy  and  philosophers  in 
erery  part  of  the  world,  are  brought  together  in  these  to- 
hunes.  The  variety  of  reading,  and  the  patience  of  inires- 
tigadoD,  which  were  necessary  for  making  this  collection, 
have  perhaps  never  been  surpassed :  and  though  a  persdn, 
who  examines  the  original  sources,  to  which  Brucker  ap- 
peals, will  oAen  have  to  lament  the  inaccuracy  of  his  re- 
ferences, and  sometimes  to  question  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  it  is  difficult  to  name  any  subject  connected  with 
the  opinions  of  ancient  times,  which  is  not  copiously  illus- 
trated in  this  work.  The  use  which  I  have  made  of  it  in 
tnMai^  the  early  heresies,  will  be  seen  in  almost  every  page 
of  the  following  Lectures:  and  I  can  truly  say  that  the 
benefit,  which  I  have  derived  from  it,  is  much  greater  than 
it  would  be  posable  to  express  by  any  quotations  or  ac- 
knowledgments however  num^ous. 

I  have  also  examined  with  some  attention  Cudworth^s 
edehnted  work  upon  the  Intellectual  System,  which  has 
been  conadered,  both  by  our  own  and  by  foreign  writers, 
to  be  a  valuable  storehouse  for  inquiries  into  ancient  phi- 
losophy. The  best  edition  was  published  at  Leyden  in  two 
volumes  4^.  in  1773,  by  Mosheim,  who  translated  it  into 
Latin,  and  added  very  copious  notes  and  dissertations  of 
his  own.  These  notes  have  greatly  increased  the  value  of 
the  work ;  and  furnish  perhaps  as  many  proofs  of  profound 
teaming  and  critical  accuracy,  as  any  thing  which  Moshdm 
ever  published.  It  is  remarkable,  boweVer,  that  the  anno- 
talor  more  frequently  differs  from  his  author,  than  agrees 
with  him:  and  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  though  Cud- 
worth  has  collected  vast  materials,  and  brought  together  a 
great  mass  of  information,  his  views  are  often  erroneous, 
and  his  conclusions  quite  untenable.  No  person  has  proved 
this  more  fiilly  than  Mosheim  himself:  and  whoever  studies 
the  Intellectual  System  of  Cqdworth,  will  find  himself  in 
danger  of  being  often  led  into  error,  unless  he  reads  it  in 
the  edition  and  with  the  notes  of  Mosheim. 

I  have  now  pointed  out  the  {principal  works,  which  I  con- 
sder  to  be  of  use,  in  tracing  the  history  of  early  heresies. 
In  the  course  of  these  Lectures  references  are  given  to 
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many  other  authonB:  and  one  of  the  objects  whidi  I  have 
had  in  view,  is  to  furnish  the  reader  with  access  to  the 
best  and  fullest  infbmuuion  upon  every  sulgect  which  is 
discussed.    Where  a  topic  has  been  amply  illustrated  and 
exhausted  by  writers  of  note,  I  have  sometimes  thou^t  it 
sufficient  merely  to  refer  to  thdr  works:  and  the  reader, 
who  may  not  agree  with  me  in  opinion^  or  who  may  wish 
for  more  knowledge  than. I  have  been  able  to  supply^  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  consult  the  best  authorides.     I  know 
but  of  one  objection  to  this  system  of  references^  winch  I 
have  carried  to  so  gceat  a  length.     It  may  expose  me  to  a 
charge  of  ostentation,  and  of  wishing  to  have  it  imagieed 
that  I  have  read  all  the  works  which  are  named  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.    I  can  only  answer,  that  if  the  plan  is  reaUy 
one^  which  is  likely  to  b^efit  the  reader,  I  do  not  regard 
the  objection  which  applies  only  to  myself^    It  would  have 
been  the  greatest  of  all  presumptions  to  have  ^tered  upon 
an  inquiry  like  the  present^  without  attempting  at  least  to 
know  the  sentiments  of  the  best  and  most  approved  writeca 
upon  the  same  subject.     There  is  tittle  merit  in  SdUowii^ 
the  steps  <^  others^  in  jncking  up  the  information  which 
they  have  chanced  to  let  fall^  and  in  laying  it  again  before 
the  public  in  a  new  form.  .  This  is  iill  which  I  pretend  to 
have  done:  and  in  arran^ng  my  materials,  I  have  been 
studiously  anxious- to  point  out  the  sources  to  whidi  I  was 
indebted,  and  at  the  same  time  to  direct  the  reader  to  the 
same  means  of  gaming  information,  and  of  detectiii^  any 
error  in  my  quotalaons  or  my  conclusions.  There  is  nothing 
so  suited*  to  make  an  author  diffidaH  of  his  own  work,  as  to 
exaaiine  minutely  the  labours  of  others,  and  to  verify  their 
references.    The  errors  and  inaccuracies  which  sudi  an  ex* 
anunatioR  brings  to  light,  might  almost  deter  any  other 
writer  from  venturing  upon  the  same  fidd,  and  rising  a- 
milar  detections.     Truth  is  perhaps  the  first  requisite  in  an 
author;  but  accuracy  is  the  second :  and  since  there  is  little 
use  in  making  professions  of  honesty  and  impartiality,  I 
diall  content  myself  with  stating,  that  I  have  been  particu-* 
larly  careful  in  referring  to  passages  in  other  writes ;  and  I 
have  never  coped  a  quotatien  without  at  least  seardiing 
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ibr  it  in  the  original  work,  and  endeavouring  to  represent 
it  fidthfiilly. 

I  had  not  proceeded  fiir  in  these  Lectures,  before  I  dis- 
covered that  the  plan,  which*  I  am  necessarily  bound  to 
fellow,  is  attended  with  difficulties  and  inconveniences.  In 
the  first  pbce  the  Bampton  Lecturer  has  to  unite  two  ob- 
jects, which  cannot  "^ery  easalj  be  made  compatible.  He 
has  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  congregation  during  eight 
SennoDs  which  are  orally  delivered :  and  afterwards  these 
nme  Sermons  are  to  appear  in  a  printed  book.  It  is  obvious 
tfait  the  style  and  the  method,  which  might  be  suited  to  one 
of  diese  purposes,  may  not  be  well  adapted  to  the  other. 
If  one  of  them  is  exclusively  attended  to,  there  is  a  chance 
of  die  other  bong  unsuccessful :  or  if  the  author  aim  at 
both,  he  may  possibly  fail  in  both.  This  however  is  by  no 
means  the  greatest  inconvenience :  for  few  persons  would 
heatate  as  to  the  choice  which  they  are  to  make  in  such  an 
^teniative :  and  though  there  may  be  something  of  arro- 
ganee  m  an  author  speaking  thus  of  his  own  work,  I  con:- 
eeive  it  to  be  his  duty  as  well  as  his  ambition  to  say  with 
the  Athenian  historian,  xt%mi  I;  eu)  fMlAAov  ^  Ayeoyio-fia  i^  ri 

Tliere  is  however  another  inconvenience  attendant  upon 
the  twofcdd  shsqpe,  in  which  these  Lectures  appear  before 
the  pubfic ;  and  the  difficulty  is  much  more  strongly  felt 
in  propcvtion  to  the  d^;ree  of  critical  researdi,  which  the 
iobject  requires.  A  long'  and  minute  detail  of  historical 
or  critical  evidence  is  extremely  irksome  to  a  congregation : 
nor  kidecd  is  it  easy  to  follow  an  intricate  argument,  or  to 
ooonect  the  separate  parts  of  it,  when  the  whole  depends 
apon  the  attention  and  the  memory.  And  yet  the  subject 
vhidi  I  have  cboten  b  one,  which  calls  for  an  elaborate  in- 
stigation in  almost  every  page.  To  have  introduced  all 
By  materials  into  the  body  of  the  Lectures,  would  have 
htto  quite  incompatible  with  the  prescribed  and  ordinary 
kngth  of  such  discourses :  and  although  some  of  my  read- 
fn  win  perhaps  think  the  Notes  already  too  long,  they 
Bnght,  if  it  had  appeared  expedient,  have  been  extended 
to  a  modi  greater  length.    There  was  therefore  only  one 
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course  remaining,  to  state  the  facts  and  omcluaons  in  the 
Lectures,  and  to  leave  the  detail  of  arguments  and  evidence 
for  the  Notes.  This  is  the  plan,  which  I  have  generally 
followed.  The  shcnrter  notes  are  printed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page;  but  those,  which  cmitain  a  longer  and  more  elar- 
borate  discussion,  are  placed  together  at  the  end.  I  am 
aware,  that  this  is  not  a  convenient  plan  to  many  readers : 
but  I  repeat,  that  in  the  present  case  it  was  unavcndaUe; 
and  whoever  is  acquainted  with  Mosheim^s  InstUuikmes 
MoforeSy  or  hid  work  de  Rebus  anU  ConstanHnum,  will 
have  seen  this  plan  carried  to  a  much  greater  length,  where 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  the  same  necessity, 
and  where  the  notes,  which  greatly  exceed  the  text  in  bulk, 
contain  nearly  all  the  infimnation.  llie  Notes  at  the  end 
of  the  present  volume  will  perhaps  be  passed  over  by  many 
persons,  who  will  not  read  them  in  their  respective  places, 
because  they  interrupt  the  body  of  the  Lecture:  beside 
which  they  may  be  thought  tedious,  and  too  full  of  minute 
references  to  andent  writers.  Still  however  I  cannot  avoid 
pmnting  out  the  expediency  of  reading  the  Notes  together 
with  the  Text,  and  of  forgetdng,  as  far  as  is  posable,  that 
part  of  the  work  was  addressed  to  a  congr^ation.  I  widi 
the  whole  to  be  read  and  conadered  as  a  whole.  The 
point,  which  I  have  chosen  for  discussion,  is  one  which 
ought  to  have  been  treated  as  a  consecutive  and  connected 
history:  it  comprehends  in  fact  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
eccledastical  history  of  the  first  century:  and  though  so 
much  has  been  done  by  foreign  writers  in  this  depart- 
ment, I  cannot  but  again  repeat  my  r^rets,  that  no  ecde- 
uastical  historian  has  appeared  in  our  own  country,  who 
has  ^ven  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  eariy  ages  of  the  Church. 
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Acts  xx.  SO. 

AUo  <!fyour  awn  selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse 
things  J  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them, 

X  HERE  never  perhaps  was  a  time,  when  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  were  so  minutely 
and  critically  examined,  as  in  the  present  day.  So 
▼arious  indeed,  and  so  severe  have  been  the  tests, 
to  which  that  book  has  been  submitted,  that  we  may 
say  with  confidence,  when  advocating  its  truth,  that 
there  is  no  description  of  evidence  which  it  does  not 
possess,  there  is  no  species  of  doubt  or  suspicion  from 
which  it  haa  not  been  cleared.  The  writers  of  our 
own  country  have  been  among  the  foremost  and  the 
most  successful  in  traversing  this  ample  field :  and 
we  have  good  reason  to  thank  Grod,  that  hitherto  at 
least  they  have  not  been  seduced  by  that  false  and 
fatal  philosophy,  which  has  caused  some  of  their 
fellow-labourers  to  make  shipwreck  of  their  faith.  I 
could  wish,  that  of  the  protestant  divines  in  Ger- 
many we  could  speak  in  terms  of  approbation  only, 
or  that  our  censure  was  confined  to  mistakes  of  judg- 
ment. They  have  indeed  been  mighty  champions  in 
the  field  of  criticism ;  and  the  church  of  Christ  will 
always  acknowledge  and  profit  by  their  labours, 
though  she  laments  the  darkness  which  has  so 
strangely  beset  them,  while  they  were  leading  others 
to  a  fuller  and  a  clearer  light.  For  works  of  general 
introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  the  German  the- 
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ologians  stand  preeminent,  and  have  left  little  in  this 
department  for  future  critics  to  supply.  Much  how- 
ever may  yet  be  done  by  a  division  of  labour :  and 
persons  of  inferior  minds  and  more  limited  reading 
may  add  something  to  the  general  stock  of  know- 
ledge,  if  they  confine  their  investigations  to  particular 
points. 

Thus  one  person  may  illustrate  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament,  by  a  reference  to  contemporary 
writers :  another  may  discover  and  explain  allusions 
by  an  observance  of  eastern  manners :  the  geography 
and  chronology  of  the  sacred  books  may  furnish 
matter  for  distinct  inquiries :  and  thus  while  all  are 
employed  upon  separate  parts,  the  whole  system  is 
better  understood;  and  critical  learning  promotes 
what  ought  to  be  its  final  aim,  and  what  is  unques- 
tionably its  noblest  use,  the  means  of  bringing  man 
nearer  to  God,  and  of  shewing  him  in  a  dearer  light 
the  mercies  of  his  Creator,  his  Sanctifier,  and  his 
Redeemer. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  particularly  in  the  Epistles,  which  are  either  un- 
intelligible or  lose  much  of  their  force,  if  the  reader 
is  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
writer  was  placed.  What  a  conoiment  should  we 
have  upon  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
what  a  key  to  many  of  its  difficulties,  if  we  were 
able  to  compare  it  with  the  letter%  to  which  it  was 
an  answer  ?  and  no  discovery  could  be  so  valuable 
to  the  biblical  critic,  as  the  writings  of  those  persons 
who  opposed  or  perverted  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel.     In  the  absence  of  such  documents,  ecde- 

•  See  1  Cor.  vii.  i.  xvi.  17. 
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iustmy  supplies  some  facts  in  the  lives  of 
the  iqxistles,  which  enable  us  to  throw  light  upon 
many  of  their  expressions.  It  will  be  my  object  in 
tiie  jnresent  Lectures  to  bring  together  these  scattered 
nodcxs,  and  to  consider  the  heresies  which  infested 
the  churdi  in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles. 

The  plan,  which  first  presented  itself,  was  to  con* 
fine  the  inquiry  to  those  heresies  only  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  But  this  was 
not  sufficient.  Some  of  the  passages,  in  which  erro- 
neous opinicms  are  condemned,  admit  such  different 
mterpretations ;  and  some  of  the  allusions  are  so  ob- 
scurely worded,  that  it  will  sometimes  be  doubted 
whether  in  these  passages  any  heresies  are  intended 
at  all.  Even  where  the  names  of  persons  are  expressly 
mentioned,  we  know  so  little  of  their  history  and  of 
the  tenets  which  they  espoused,  that  we  must  go  to 
other  sources  beside  the  New  Testament,  if  we  wish 
for  inf<Hination  concerning  them.  Instead  therefore 
of  confining  myself  to  those  heresies,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  I  shall  direct  yotu*  at- 
tention to  all  the  heresies  which  are  known  to  have 
existed  in  the  apostolic  age.  And  when  I  speak  of 
the  apostolic  age,  it  might  be  equally  correct  to  speak 
of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era :  for  it  seems 
certain,  that  St.  John  survived  the  rest  of  the  apo- 
stles ;  and  the  death  of  St.  John,  according  to  every 
account,  very  nearly  coincided  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  century  ^ 

^  Tlie  earliest  and  most  te-     178.)  he  says  that   St.  John 
te^unony  upon  this  point    liyed  "  to  the  time  of  Trajan/' 


is  that  o(  Irenaeus,  who  had  con-  I^XP*^  t&v  Tpaiavov  xp^imv,  Trajan 

▼ersed  widi  Polycarp  the  dis-  reigned  from  the  year  98  to  1 17. 

dpk  <^St.  John.  In  two  places  Cave  quotes  Eusebius  and  Jerom 

(n.  33.  5.  p.  148.  III.  3.  4.  p.  as  saying,  that  John  died  in  the 
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The  object  then  of  the  present  Lectures,  is  to  ocm- 
sider  the  heresies  which  infested  the  church  in  the 
first  century,  while  some  of  the  apostles  were  still 
alive :  and  though  the  inquiry  will  bring  to  our  no- 
tice many  persons  and  events,  which  are  not  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament,  yet  the  illustration  of  that 
book  is  an  object  of  which  I  shall  never  lose  sight ; 
and  I  should  wish  to  advert  to  every  passage,  which 
is  connected  directly  or  remotely  with  any  heretical 
opinion. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  utility  of  such  an 
inquiry.  If  false  doctrines  were  disseminated  in  the 
church,  while  the  apostles  were  alive,  it  is  at  least 
highly  probable  that  they  would  allude  to  them  in 
their  writings :  and  the  meaning  of  such  allusions 
must  necessarily  be  obscure,  unless  we  know  some- 
thii^g  of  the  principles,  which  the  writers  were  con- 
futing. .  We  cannot  rightly  understand  the  antidote, 
unless  we  know  something  of  the  poison  which  it  is 


third  year  of  Tn^an*  A.  D.  loo, 
at  the  age  of  loi  or  102.  But 
nothing  is  said  of  his  death  in 
the  Armenian  edition  of  the 
Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  though 
in  the  Greek  text,  as  published 
by  Scaliger,  we  read  that  he 
lived  72  years  after  the  ascen- 
sion, and  died  in  the  consulship 
of  Syrianus  and  Marcellus,  at 
the  age  of  100  years  and  7 
months.  Jerom  states  that 
John  lived  to  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  and  died  in  the  68th 
year  after  the  crucifixion :  (De 
Vir,  lUust,  vol.  II.  p.  83 1 .  Adv, 
Jovin,  p.  279.)  by  which  he  ap- 
pears to  mean,  as  he  is  under- 
stood by  Cave,  that  John  died 
about  A.  D.  100.  Chrysostom 


has  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
St.  John  hved  to  the  age  of 
120:  but  the  work,  in  which 
this  statement  occurs,  is  con- 
fessedly spurious.  (Vol.  VIII. 
Op.  p.  131.  Append.)  Tlie  same 
is  said  in  another  spurious  work. 
Synopsis  de  Vita  et  Morte  Pra^ 
phetarum  ifC.  which  has  been 
falsely  ascribed  to  Dorotheas 
Tjrrius,  who  lived  A.  D.  303. 
Tlie  Paschal  Chronicle,  which 
Scaliger  probably  followed, 
places  the  death  of  St.  John  72 
years  after  the  crucifixion :  but 
the  date  of  this  work  cannot  be 
earlier  than  A.  D.  630.  See 
Dodwell,  Addit.  ad  Pearmmi 
Diss,  II.  c.  5.  p.  178. 
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iBtended  to  destroy.  That  there  were  heresies  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  is  expressly  asserted  by  the 
apostles  themselves.  St.  Paul  in  the  text  said  to  the 
elders  of  Ephesns,  Qf  your  awn  selves  shall  men 
arise,  speating  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  dis^ 
aples  after  them.  To  the  Corinthians  he  writes. 
There  must  be  also  heresies  among  you,  that  they 
wUch  are  approved  may  be  made  manifest  among 
you :  (1  Cor.  xi.  19.)  and  if  it  be  said  that  these  pre- 
dictions, like  those  of  our  Saviour  coneeming^^ii^ 
Ckrists  and  Jalse  prophets,  referred  to  a  future  and 
distant  period,  we  may  remember  that  the  same 
vpoede  speaks  of  Jalse  teachers  having  already 
Iffoken  into  the  fold.  Thus  he  mentions  heresies 
uamg  the  works  of  the  flesh,  which  were  most  to 
be  avoided :  (Gral.  v.  20.)  and  he  instructs  Titus  to 
rtjeet  an  heretic  after  the  first  and  second  admo- 
m6m^.  (iii.  10.)  St.  John  also  says  in  plain  terms. 
Even  now  are  there  many  Antichrists :  they  went 
out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  qf  us:  for  \f 
ikey  had  been  qf  us,  they  would  have  continued 
with  us.  (1  John  ii.  18, 19)  If  we  only  read  the 
ffible  with  the  same  interest,  which  is  produced  by 
other  ancient  writings,  our  curiosity  would  natu- 
rally be  raised  to  know  something  more  of  these 
fiilse  teachers.  The  desire  of  information  will  be 
increased,  when  we  find  St.  Paul  saying  so  earnestly 
to  the  Colossians,  Beware,  lest  any  man  spoil  you 
ikrou^  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  (ii.  8.)  The 
term  philosophy  may  excite  attention,  though  heresy 
and  schism  pass  unnoticed :  and  it  is  plain,  that  the 

*  For  the  meaning  of  the    Titus   iiL    lo.    see   Mosheim, 
^cnns  otpcVccr  and  alptrucds  in     Instit,  Maj\  p.  311. 
Gtl.  V.  ao.  I  Cor.  xi.  19.  and 
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influence  of  heathen  learning  upon  the  simididty  <^ 
the  gospel  had  already  been  felt,  when  St.  Paul 
ended  an  Epistle  with  those  impressive  words,  O 
Timotkif^  keep  that  which  is  committed  ta  thjf  trust, 
avoiding'  profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  opposi^ 
lions  of  science  falsely  so  called;  which  some  pro^ 
fussing  have  erred  concerning  the  faith.  (1  Tim.  vL 
20,  21.)  The  most  careless  reader  would  wish  to 
know  something  more  of  the  Nicolaitans,  who  are 
only  twice  mentioned  by  St.  John,  (Rev.  ii.  6,  15.) 
and  with  scarcely  any  marks  to  characterize  their 
creed.  We  read  also  of  Hymenaeus  and  Phiktus, 
who  said  that  the  resurrection  is  past  alreadjf. 
(2  Tim.  ii.  17»  18.)  The  name  of  Hymenaeus  is  also 
coujded  with  that  of  Alexander,  as  persons  who  had 
made  shipwreck  qf  their  faUh.  (1  Tim.  i.  19,  20.) 
Phygellus  and  Hermogenes  are  mentioned  as  per<« 
sons,  who  had  turned  away  from  St.  Paul.  (2  Tim. 
i.  15.)  Diotrephes  evidently  gave  great  trouble  to 
St.  John  in  the  church  of  Ephesus:  (3  J<dm  9.)^ 
and  though  the  names,  which  only  live  as  ompled 
with  error  or  crime,  might  well  be  foigotten,  yet 
these  names  are  rescued  fixun  oblivion,  and  have 
been  stamped  upon  the  eternal  pages  of  that  book, 
which  still  records  them  wheresoever  the  gospel 
shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world. 

The  inquiry,  which  I  propose  to  institute,  would 
be  useful,  if  it  merely  enabled  us  to  understand 
these  passages,  and  if  it  only  increased  our  materials 
for  illustrating  the  scriptures.  But  a  knowledge  <^ 
the  heresies  of  the  apostolic  age  becomes  highly  im- 
portant, if  not  essentially  necessary,  when  we  look 
to  the  controversies,  which  in  later  times  have  agi-  ^ 
tated  the  Christian  church.     It  has  been  said,  and 
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Ae  bold  ase^tion  has  been  repeated  in  oar  own 
day,  that  the  Unitarian  doctrines  were  the  doctrines 
ijS  the  primitive  church.     It  has  been  asserted  with 
a  positiveness,  which  ignorance  alone  can  rescue 
fircmi  the  charge  of  wilful  mistatement,  that  the 
Ebkmites,  who  believed  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  man, 
were  not  spoken  of  as  heretics  hy  the  earliest  Fa* 
there.    If  these  assertions  be  true,  the  pillars  of  our 
faiA  are  shak^i  even  to  the  ground.     Names  of 
party  are  always  to  be  deprecated,  and  never  more 
90  than  in  religion.     But  where  sects  exist,  they 
must  have  names :   and  if  the  statements  of  the 
Unitarians  be  true,  the  orthodox  and  the  heretical 
must  change  their  groiuid :  we  are  no  longer  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  apostles  and  prophets :  with 
shame  and  with  reproach  we  must  take  the  lowest 
room:  we  must  retire — ^in  the  company  indeed  of 
fiithers  and  of  councils,  those  venerable  names,  which 
hive  adorned  and  spread  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour — ^we  must  retire,  not  even  to  the  rear  of 
diat  host  which  fights  under  the  banners  of  the 
Lamb;  but  we  must  range  ourselves  in  the  ranks  of 
the  en^ny,  with  those  who  have  corrupted  and  per- 
verted the  pure  word  of  truth ;  and  the  charge  of 
heresy,  with  all  the  woes  denounced  against  it,  must 
fen  upon  ourselves.  In  the  name  therefore  of  Truth, 
in  the  name  c^  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
souls  and  of  those  who  will  succeed  us,  let  us  go  to 
the  fountain  from  whence  the  living  waters  flow, 
kt  us  see  who  they  were  that  with  unhallowed 
hands  polluted  its  holy  stream :  let  us  learn,  whe- 
<har  we  are  now  drinking  it  pure  and  undefikd,  or 
whether  we  have  hewed  out  broken  cisteme^  that 
con  hold  no  water.  (Jerem.  ii.  13.) 

b4 
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Before  we  proceed  further,  it  is  perhaps  i^oes- 
sary  that  we  should  come  to  a  right  understandings 
of  the  term  heresy :  for  since  this,  like  other  t^rns, 
from  a  twofold  or  general  signification,  has  been 
restricted  to  one,  and  that  a  bad  one,  mistakes  and 
confusions  may  arise,  if  we  do  not  consider  the  dif- 
ferent senses  in  which  the  word  has  been  used.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Greek  term, 
(cupetrtf)  in  its  primary  signification,  implies  a  choice 
or  election^  whether  of  good  or  evil  \  It  seems  to 
have  been  principally  applied  to  what  we  should 
call  moral  choice,  or  the  adoption  of  one  opinion  in 
preference  to  another.  Philosophy  was  in  Oreeoe 
the  great  object,  which  divided  the  opinions  and 
judgments  of  men :  and  hence  the  term  ouftvt^y  (he^ 
resy^  being  most  frequently  applied  to  the  adoption 
of  this  or  that  particular  dogma,  came  by  an  easy 
transition  to  signify  the  sect  or  school  in  which  that 
dogma  was  maintained.  Thus  though  the  heresy 
of  the  Academy  or  of  Epicurus  would  sound  strange 
to  our  ears,  and  though  the  expression  was  not 
common  with  the  early  Greek  writers,  yet  in  later 


^  The  writings  of  the  Fathers 
supply  some  good  definitions 
of  the  term  luaresU.  The  Pseu- 
do-Athanasius  (vol.  U.  Op.  p. 
316.)  says,  fr6$tv  Xcyrnu  aip€' 
O'ls;  afr6  rov  oLptUrOai  re  ZSioy  mi 
rovro  t^oKoKcvBtty,  Isidorus  His- 
palensis defines  it,  "Quod  unus- 
"  quisque  id  sibi  eligat,  quod 
"  melius  sibi  esse  videtur." 
(Orig.  VIII.  3.  p.64.  ed.  1617.) 
But  the  words  of  Tertullian  are 
most  expressive:  "  Hitreseg 
"  diets  Greca  voce  ex  inter- 
"  pretadone  electionis,  qua  quis 
"  sive  ad  instituendas  sive  ad 


"  suscipiendas  eas  udtur."  {de 
Prtescript.  6.  p.  204.)  Diogenes 
Laertius,  who  wrote  eaify  in 
the  third  century,  gives  two 
definitions;  i.  wpdaickurtf  cr 
d6yiiaa'Uf  OKoXcvBitaf  ^xovavf'  but 
he  prefers  the  and,  Ij  \6y^  nvt 
Korii  t6  <lkup6fitvinf  weoikovOovau, 
^  dojcovcra  ^KokovBtof.  (Protem,  p. 
5.)  Casaubon  says,  "  Omne 
''  studium,  quod  semel  amplexi 
"  firmiter  deinceps  tenemus, 
"  Grseci  oSpccny,  Ladni  sedam 
"  vocant."  (ad  Pofyb.  vol.  III. 
p.  154.  ed.  1670.) 
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times  it  became  familiar,  and  we  find  Cicero  speak- 
ing of  the  heresy  to  which  Cato  belonged,  when  he 
described  him  as  a  perfect  Stoic  ^.  The  Hellenistic 
Jews  made  use  of  the  same  term  to  express  the 
leading  sects  which  divided  their  countrymen-  Thus 
Josephos^  speaks  of  the  three  heresies  of  the  Pha- 
risees, Sadducees,  and  Essenes:  and  since  he  was 
himself  a  Pharisee,  hQ  could  only  have  used  the 
term  as  equivalent  to  sect  or  party.  St.  Luke  also 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (v.  17-  xv.  5.)  speaks  of 
the  heresy  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees :  and  we 
learn  from  the  same  book  (xxiv.  5,  14.)  that  the 
Christians  were  called  by  the  Jews  the  heresy  of 
Ae  Nasutrenesf^.  With  this  opprobrious  addition, 
the  term  was  undoubtedly  used  as  one  of  insult  and 
contempt ;  and  the  Jews  were  more  likely  than  the 
Greeks  to  speak  reproachfully  of  those,  who  differed 


'  "  Cato  autem  perfectns 
"  (mea  sentenda)  Stoicus,  et 
"  ea  sentit,  qiue  non  sane  pro- 
**  butur  in  Yulgus :  et  in  ea 
"  est  hsresi,  quae  nullum  se- 
"  quitiirflorem  orationis."  {Pa- 
niox,  I.  vol.  VII.  p.  845.  ed. 
OxoQ.)  This  use  of  the  term 
may  be  illustrated  from  Fhilo 
JMkras,  who  says,  "  Of  aU 
"  the  philosophers,  who  have 
"  flourished  among  Greeks  and 
"barbarians,  and  who  have 
*'  investigated  physics,  none 
"  hsTe  been  able  to  see  even 
"  the  smallest  part  of  nature 
"  dearly:  of  which  we  have  a 
"  plain  proof  in  the  discre- 
"  pancies,  the  dissensions,  and 
"  Tariety  of  opinions  among 
"  the  sapporters  and  oppo- 
"  nents  of  each  heresy  .*  and 
"  the  fiuniHes  or  schools  of  the 


"  different  heretical  champions 
"  have  been  the  origin  of  quar- 
'*  rels  to  all  of  them."  (Fragm. 
e  Ub.  II.  in  Exod.  vol.  II.  p. 

654.) 

f  Vita,  §.  2.  Antiq.  XIII.  5, 
9.  In  other  places  he  speaks 
of  these  three  heresies  as  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  philosophy. 
Thus  Antiq.  XVIII.  i,  2.  *Iov- 
baiois  <l>tko<ro<f>iai  rpcif  ?fcraif,  k,t.\. 
and  de  Bello  Jud.  II.  8,  2.  rp'm 
yhp  vaph  'lovdoiOiff  tlbrj  <^iXo(ro- 
ffmrai,  tcai  rov  fuv  aLperurrai  ^a- 
puraiot,  Tov  ^i  ic.  r.  X.  Epipha- 
nius  says,  'lovdcutai'  alptcrtis  hrra, 
Respons.  ad  Epist,  Acacii, 

K  Bardesanes,  who  was  him- 
self a  Christian,  speaks  of  t^j 
rSnf  Xpumay&v  aXpiattos.  apud 
Eus.  Prttp,  Evang.  VI.  10.  p. 
279. 
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from  them,  particularly  in  matters  of  religion.  The 
three  Jewish  sects  already  mentioned  were  of  long 
standing,  and  none  of  them  were  considered  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  national  creed :  but  the  Chris- 
tians differed  from  aU  of  them,  and  in  every  sense  of 
the  term,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  they  formed  a 
distinct  heresy^.  The  apostles  would  be  likely  to 
use  the  term  with  a  mixture  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
feelings:  but  there  was  one  obvious  reason,  why 
they  should  employ  it  in  a  new  sense,  and  why  at 
length  it  should  acquire  a  signification  invariably 
expressive  of  reproach.  The  Jews,  as  we  have  seen, 
allowed  of  three,  or  perhaps  more,  heresies,  as  exist- 
ing among  their  countrymen.  In  Greece  opinions 
were  much  more  divided;  and  twelve  principal 
sects  have  been  enumerated,  which  by  divisions  and 
subdivisions  might  be  multiplied  into  many  more. 
Thus  Aristotle  might  be  said  to  have  belonged  at 
first  to  the  heresy  of  Plato ;  but  afterwards  to  have 
founded  an  heresy  of  his  own.  The  shades  of  differ- 
ence between  these  diverging  sects  were  often  ex- 
tremely small :  and  there  were  many  bonds  of  union, 
which  kept  them  together  as  members  of  the  same 
family,  or  links  of  the  same  chain.  In  addition  to 
which,  we  must  remember  that  these  differences 
were  not  always  or  necessarily  connected  with  re- 
ligion. Persons  might  dispute  concerning  the  Mfw- 
mum  honuMy  and  yet  they  might  worship,  or  at 
least  profess  to  worship,  the  same  God.  But  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  was  distinct,  uncompromising, 
and  of  such  a  nature,  that  a  person  must  believe  the 

^  So  Josephos  speaks  of  Ju-  37.)  »  tro^wrift  lUae  tApiv^^ 
das  the  Galilsean*  (the  same  Mw  rms  JD^Xoir  wftovtoucCn,  4it 
who  is  mentioned  in  Acts  v.    BeUo  Jmd.  II.  8,  i. 
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iHic^  of  it,  and  to  the  very  letter,  or  he  could  not 
be  admitted  to  be  a  Christian.  T^ere  is  ame  body, 
8mys  St.  Paul,  and  one  Spirit^  one  LMd,  one  faith, 
ome  haptimn,  one  Crod  and  Father  qfaU:  (Eph.  iv. 
4,  5.)  whidi  words,  if  rightly  understood,  evidently 
mean,  that  the  faith  of  the  gospel  is  one  and  undi- 
vided''. Hence  arose  the  distinction  of  orthodox  and 
heteanodox.  He  who  believed  the  gospel,  as  the 
apostles  preached  it,  was  orthodox :  he  who  did  not 
ao  believe  it,  was  heterodox.  He  embraced  an  opinion 
— it  mattered  not  whether  his  own  or  that  of  an* 
odier,  but  he  made  his  own  choice,  and  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term  he  was  an  heretic.  It  was  no 
kmger  necessary  to  qualify  the  term  by  the  addition 
of  the  sect  or  party  which  he  chose ;  he  was  not  a 
true  Christian,  and  therefore  he  was  an  heretic^.  It 
in  this  sense,  that  the  term  was  applied  by  the 
rly  Fathers.     If  a  man  admitted  a  part,  or  even 


'  th/ere  are  many  expresnons 
m  die  Epistles  which  shew  the 
great  stress  that  was  laid  upon 
an  unity  of  faith :  Eph.  iv.  3. 
1  Tbn.  i.  13 ;  iiL  14.  Jude  3. 
After  4he  very  strong  expres- 
nons  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Gala- 
tians.  (L  8.)  Tktmgk  we  or  an  m- 
fdfrom  hewoen  preach  cmy  other 
fmpeitmio  yoa  iham  that  which  we 
ime  preaeked  mUo  you,  let  him 
ke  aecmrmd,  the  application  of 
the  term  heretic  may  be  consi- 
dered mild.  It  was  this  neces- 
sity of  the  unity  of  fiedth,  which 
led  to  die  insertion  of  that  ar- 
ticle into  so  many  creeds,  "  I 
"  bdiere  in  the  holy  caUtoHc 
**  chnrdi ;"  or  as  it  is  in  some 
creeds,  "  I  beHere  in  one  holy 
"  catholic  church."  Every  per- 


son who  did  not  believe  in  the 
catholic  church,  i.  e.  in  the 
one  fiedth  which  was  held  by  all 
the  churches,  was  an  heretic. 
See  Bull,  Jmd.  Eccl.  Cath.  VI. 
14.  The  church  of  Rome  haa 
endeavoured  to  keep  up  this 
distinction  between  catholic 
and  heretic:  but  she  forgets, 
that  according  to  ancient  ideas, 
the  phrase  J2omaa  catholic  would 
have  been  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

^  A  Stoic  could  not  have 
called  a  Peripatetic  simply  aipf- 
niths,  though  he  might  have 
spoken  of  him  as  al^uAs  r^f 
'ApurrorcXue^ff  ^iXo<ro^W.  The 
Christian  writers  are  therefore 
the  first  in  which  we  find  the 
word  aipiTiKbt  used  by  itself. 
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the  whole,  of  Christianity,  and  added  to  it  something 
of  his  own;  or  if  he  rejected  the  whole  of  it,  he  was 
equally  designated  as  an  heretic  I  If  Mahomet  had 
appeared  in  the  second  century,  Justin  Martyr  or 
Irenaeus  would  have  spoken  of  him  as  an  heretic™ : 
from  which  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  term  was  then 
applied  in  a  much  more  extended  sense  than  it  bears 
at  present".  By  degrees  it  came  to  be  restricted  to 
those  who  professed  Christianity,  but  professed  it 
erroneously :  and  in  later  times,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  as  defined  by  the  council  of  Nice,  was  al- 
most the  only  test  which  decided  the  orthodoxy  or 
the  heresy  of  a  Christian  °.  Differences  upon  minor 
points  were  then  described  by  the  milder  term  of 


^  Epiphanius  wrote  a  work 
expressly  upon  the  subject  of 
heresies  ;  but  before  he  comes 
to  the  Christian  heresies,  he 
mentionsBapfiapurfjt^s,  2Kv6tcrft6s, 
''EXKipfUTft^s,  *lov^a'ii6s,  S<ifiap€C- 
rttrfids'  and  to  all  of  these  hegives 
the  same  appellation  of  Aere.9ie9. 
(Respons,  ad  Epist.  §.  2.)  Bal- 
samon  also»  in  his  Commentary 
upon  the  fourteenth  canon  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  (p. 
340.  ed.  1630.)  expresses  him- 
self thus :  **  Heretics  are  di- 
"  vided  into  two  kinds,  i.  those 
"  who  receive  the  Christian  re- 
"  ligion,  but  err  in  some  points, 
**  who,  when  they  come  over  to 
"  the  church,  are  anointed  with 
"oil:  and,  3.  those  who  do  not 
"  receive  it  at  all,  and  are  un- 
"  believers,  such  as  Jews  and 
"  Greeks  :  and  these  we  bap- 
'•  tize." 

"•  Dean  Woodhouse,  in  his 
Annotations  on  the  Apocalypse, 
(p.  432,  &c.)  has  mentioned 


several  writers,  who  have  con- 
sidered the  religion  of  Maho- 
met as  a  Christian  heresy  or 
apostasy. 

"  Mosheim  has  observed 
this,  but  he  is  rather  inclined 
to  censure  the  Fathers  for  their 
use  of  the  term  heretic;  for- 
getting that  they  used  it  in  the 
sense  which  it  then  bor^  : 
"  Ponunt  sepe  optimi  viri, 
"  quos  Pa/re9  vocamus,  nomen 
**  A«re/tctin  hominibus,qmpro- 
"  prie  ferre  iUud  nequeunt;  et 
"  index  quidam  confici  posset 
"  lugreticorum,  qui  cum  hostibus 
' '  religionis  Qiristians,  non  cum 
"  ejus  corruptoribus,  quales  iHi 
"  sunt,  qui  proprievocantur h«- 
"  retici,  conjungi  debuissent/* 
De  uno  Simone  if  ago.  §.  10.  p. 
80.  The  fact  here  stated  is 
true ;  but  the  word  proprie  is 
misapplied. 

^  See  Fhotius  in  Nomoam, 
Tlt.xii.  c.  3.  p.  1060.  ed.  1661. 
Justinian.  Cod.  lib.  i.  dt.  i . 
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sekism:  and  the  distinctioii  seems  to  have  been,  that 
unity  <^  £Euth  might  be  maintained,  though  schism 
existed ;  but  if  the  unity  of  faith  was  violated,  the 
violator  of  it  was  an  heretic.  This  distinction  ap- 
pears hardly  to  have  been  observed  in  the  apostolic 
age ;  and  St.  Paul  has  been  thought  to  use  the  term 
heresy^  where  later  writers  would  have  spoken  of 
schisms.  In  the  coiu'se  of  these  Lectures,  I  shall 
speak  of  the  heresies  of  the  apostolic  age  in  the 
sense  which  was  attached  to  the  term  by  the  early 
Fathers :  and  all  that  I  wish  to  be  remembered  at 
present  is,  that  the  term  is  not  to  be  understood  ac- 
oording  to  modem  ideas;  but  that  an  heretic  is  a' 
man  who  embraces  any  opinion  concerning  religion, 
that  opinion  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  faith 
of  the  gospel. 

It  may  be  asked  by  some  persons,  as  a  preliminary 
question  in  the  present  discussion,  whether  it  is  not 
strange,  that  heresies  should  have  sprung  up  at  all 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles.  It  might  be  said, 
that  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Almighty  was  of 
stu^  vital  importance  to  the  infant  church,  that  he 
would  never  have  suffered  the  enemy  to  sow  tares 
so  early  in  the  field.  Or  if  we  consider  the  apostles 
as  proclaiming  a  commission  from  Grod,  and  con- 
finning  their  pretensions  by  stupendous  miracles,  it 
would  seem  impossible  for  any  human  presumption 
to  proceed  so  far,  as  to  alter  a  doctrine  which  came 
immediately  from  heaven.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
enter  into  the  abstract  question,  why  God  allowed 
divisions  to  appear  so  early  in  the  chiurch.  If  it  be 
proved  that  they  did  then  exist,  the  believer  in  re- 
velation will  be  satisfied  that  Grod  saw  wise  reasons 
for  permitting  it  to  be  so :  and  to  the  unbeliever,  or 
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the  sceptic,  it  would  be  useless  to  c^er  such  reascms, 
because  it  would  still  be  open  for  them  to  say,  that 
it  would  have  been  betta:  if  the  evil  had  not  existed. 
The  believer,  as  I  said,  will  be  satisfied  with  know- 
ing the  fact :  or,  if  he  seek  for  a  reason,  he  will  find 
it  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  There  must  he  also  Ae- 
resies  among  you^  that  they  which  are  approved 
may  he  made  manifest  among  you.  (1  Cor.  xi.  19-) 
Which  words  are  to  be  understood,  not  as  ascribing 
a  motive  to  the  Almighty  in  allowing  divisions;  but 
as  pointing  out  a  good  effect  which  came  from  them 
when  they  appearedP:  as  if  St.  Paul  had  said,  I 
lament  your  divisions,  though  I  am  not  surprised  at 
them:  it  is  natural  to  our  condition  that  they  should 
arise,  and  God  will  not  always  interfere  to  sboig 
them :  neither  is  the  evil,  though  in  itself  great,  un^ 
attended  with  good :  for  where  some  err  ftoai  the 
right  way,  others  will  take  warning  frt)m  their 
danger;  and  their  own  fEuth  being  strengthened, 
and  made  more  conspicuous,  will  serve,  perhaps,  to 
lessen  the  number  of  those  who  might  otherwise 
have  fallen. 

With  respect  to  the  other  remark,  that  men  could 
hardly  have  been  so  presumptuous  as  to  alter  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles,  we  can  only  say,  that  it 
shews  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  human  na- 
ture. If  we  shut  our  eyes  to  our  own  experience, 
and  to  history,  we  might  perhaps  imagine,  that  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles  would  strike  such  awe  into 

P  This  is  the  remark  of  Cfarys-  it  is  quite  apparent,  that  Ipa 

ostom,  who  says,  <l>aa\  de  rt9€9  is  used  to  denote  the  event,  and 

in  rovro  o^  linokoyucAv  ion  r^  not  the  cause :  e.  g.  Mark  !▼. 

iwippriiia,     aXXa     rijs     iKfiatr€»i.  32.  John  ix.  39.   x.  1 7.   Rom. 

(Hom.  LVI.  in  Joan.  ix.  3.  vol.  xi.  11.  32.  2  Cor.  vii.  12,  Gal. 

VIII.  p.  327.)   In  some  places  y.  17.  i  John  ii.  19. 
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their  hearers,  that  they  would  need  no  voice  firom 
heaven  to  say,  Thau  shall  not  add  thereto^  nor  du 
wnniskjrom  it.  But  there  never  was  a  truer,  though 
it  is  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  human  heart,  than 
what  we  read,  that  when  Pharaoh  saw  that  the  rain 
amd  the  hail  and  the  thunders  were  ceased^  he 
smrned  yet  more^  and  hardened  his  heart.  (Exod.ix. 
S4.)  What  was  the  case  with  Pharaoh,  when  the 
effect  of  the  natural  phenomena  had  died  away,  the 
same  would  be  felt  by  many  when  the  preternatural 
si^iiSy  which  attended  the  apostles'  preaching,  were 
BO  IcHiger  before  their  eyes.  If  they  hear  not  Moses 
amd  the  prophets^  says  our  Savioiu*,  neither  wiU  they 
be  persuaded^  though  one  rose  from  the  dead:  (Luke 
xvL  SI.)  and  the  same  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
which  dictated  this  strong  expression,  woidd  hinder 
QS  £rom  being  surprised,  if  men  should  be  found 
who  love  darkness  rather  than  light ;  and  who  cor- 
rupted the  words  of  truth,  even  as  they  came  from 
the  mouths  of  the  apostles. 

The  surprise,  however,  if  it  should  be  felt,  will 
perhaps  be  diminished,  if  we  remember,  as  was  ob- 
served above,  that  the  heresies,  of  which  we  are 
qpeaking,  were  not  heresies  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  term.  It  will  appear  in  the  course  of  these  Lec- 
tures, that  many  persons,  who  were  called  heretics 
in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  had  little  or  nothing 
in  cQmmon  with  Christianity.  They  took  such  parts 
of  the  gospel  as  suited  their  views,  or  struck  their 
fimcy :  but  these  rays  of  light  were  mixed  up  and 
boned  in  such  a  chaos  of  absurdity,  that  the  apostles 
themselves  woidd  hardly  have  recognised  their  own 
doctrines.  Such  were  most  of  the  heresies  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  apostles  :  and  when  we  come  to  con- 
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sider  the  state  of  philosophical  opinions  at  that  pe- 
riod, we  shall  cease  to  wonder  that  the  Fathers  speak 
of  so  many  heresies  appearing  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
apostles. 

There  is  another  consideration,  which  is  not  al- 
ways remembered,  but  which  may  tend  to  diminish 
our  surprise,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  was  so 
soon  corrupted.  The  dates  of  the  different  books  of 
the  New  Testament  will  perhaps  never  be  settled* 
so  as  to  put  an  end  to  controversy  and  doubt.  But 
still,  with  respect  to  many  of  them,  we  can  approach 
to  something  very  like  certainty*.  We  know  from 
St.  Paul's  own  statement,  (Gal.  i.  18.  ii.  1.)  that  two 
consecutive  periods  of  three  and  fourteen  years 
elapsed  between  his  conversion  and  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem  with  Barnabas.  There  are  strong  reasons 
for  concluding,  that  this  visit  to  Jerusalem  was  that 
which  he  made  upon  his  return  from  his  first  aposto- 
lic journey,  when  he  declared  all  things  that  God  had 
done  with  themX  It  appears,  therefore,  that  seven- 
teen years  elapsed  between  St.  Paul's  conversion 
and  his  entering  upon  his  second  apostolic  journey. 
Or  if  we  take  the  two  periods  of  three  and  fourteen 
years  to  be  meant  inclusively,  we  may  shorten  the 
whole  period  to  fifteen  years.  Some  commentatcnrs 
and  chronologists  have  imagined  a  much  longer  in- 
terval to  have  elapsed  between  these  two  events: 
and  they  have  supposed  that  St.  Paul  did  not  set 
out  upon  his  second  toiu*  till  twenty  years  after  his 
conversion.  There  are  good  reasons,  however,  fw 
preferring  the  shorter  period  :  and  I  would  do  so  at 

*    The    numbers    refer    to        *i  Acts  xv.  4 :  compare  Gal. 
the  notes  at  the  end  of  these    ii.  a. 
Lectures. 
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present,  because  the  calculation,  which  is  most  unfa- 
vourable for  an  argument,  is,  in  fact,  the  safest,  if 
the  argument,  notwithstanding  that  disadvantage, 
stiU  carries  weight.  I  will  assmne,  therefore,  that 
St  Paul  set  out  upon  his  second  apostolic  mission  in 
the  fifteenth  year  after  his  conversion :  and  I  would 
observe  also,  that  it  is  not  very  important  for  us  to 
settle  the  precise  year  in  which  that  event  took 
{dace.  For  though  chronologists  differ  as  to  the 
year  of  St,  Paul's  conversion  %  yet  whatever  date  we 
take  for  that  event,  the  subsequent  dates  still  main- 
tain the  same  relative  position :  or,  in  other  words, 
the  period  of  fifteen  years  still  remains  the  same. 
To  which  I  would  add,  that  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  mentioned  above,  I  follow  those  chronolo- 
girtSy  who  place  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
same  year  with  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 

We  have  therefore  advanced  thus  far,  that  in  the 
fifteenth  year  after  our  Savioiur's  death,  St.  Paul  set 
out  upon  that  journey  which  led  him  through  Cilicia 
and  Phrygia  to  Macedonia,  and  from  thence  to 
Athens  and  Corinth.  It  is  capable  almost  of  demon- 
straticHi,  that  none  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  were  written 
daring  his  first  apostolic  journey :  and  no  commen- 
tator has  imagined  any  of  the  catholic  Epistles,  as 
tfaey  are  called,  to  have  been  written  till  many  years 
later.  We  may  assert,  therefore,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  is  the  first  in  chronological  order  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  This  was  written  in  some  part  of  the 
ei^teen  months  which  St.  Paul  passed  at  Corinth : 

'  Thus  Petavios  placed  it  in     Capellus  in  38,  J.  Capellus  iu 
35»  Tmemont  in  34,  Pearson,     39. 
Ufher,  and  Benson,  in  35,  L. 
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(Acts  xviii.  11.)  and  without  entering  at  present 
into  farther  detail,  we  will  assume  it  to  have  been 
written  in  the  year  47.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
seventeen  years  elapsed  between  the  first  promulga- 
tion of  the  gospel  and  the  date  of  the  earliest  writing 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  Those  Epistles,  from 
which  most  evidence  will  be  drawn  concerning  the 
early  heresies,  were  written  several  years  later :  and 
I  am  speaking  greatly  within  compass  in  saying, 
that  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  heresies  in  the 
first  century,  are  taken  from  documents  which  were 
written  twenty  years  after  the  first  promulgation  of 
the  gospel. 

I  have  said,  that  this  fact  is  not  always  borne  in 
mind  by  persons  who  are  considering  the  events  of 
the  first  century :  and  yet  this  period  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important  which  ever  has  occurred  in 
the  annals  of  mankind.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  over 
the  history  of  the  world,  the  most  awfid  period, 
perhaps,  was  that  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  (Gen.  vi.  3.)  when  the  longst^ffering  of  God 
UHuted  in  the  days  ofNoah^  while  the  ark  was  pre^ 
paring.  (1  Pet.  iii.  20.)  But  the  awfulness  of  tliat 
period  is  felt  more  in  the  reflexions  of  those  who 
have  lived  since,  than  it  was  by  the  people  them- 
selves,  who  had  that  space  allowed  them  for  repent- 
ance, and  despised  the  warning.  That  period,  it  is 
true,  was  terminated  with  the  destruction  of  a 
world :  the  other  period  conunenced  with  the  salva- 
tion of  a  world.  When  the  sun  emerged  from  that 
darkness  which  hung  over  the  cross  of  Christ,  it 
was  the  harbinger  of  a  light  far  more  glorious  than 
that  which  broke  upon  the  world,  when  Crod  said. 
Let  there  he  light.  There  were  then  no  beings  upon 
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earth  to  enjoy  that  light,  or  to  bless  the  giver  of  it : 
bat  when  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arose  with  heal- 
higon  his  wings,  then  indeed  might  it  be  said,  ipuch 
iBore  than  at  the  material  creation,  that  the  morning 
itara  Mng  together^  and  all  the  sons  qfGod  shouted 
far  joy.  (Job  xxxviii.  7.)  Then  was  the  Gospel 
first  preached,  and  listened  to  by  a  few,  whose  sound 
itnowgone  out  into  all  lands,  and  its  words  unto 
Ae  ends  of  the  world.     (Psalm  xix.  4.) 

And  yet  how  little  do  we  know  of  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel,  not  only  for  those  twenty  years  which 
have  been  already  mentioned,  but  for  the  whole  of 
the  first  century  ?  If  we  examine  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  with  this  view,  we  shall  find  that  the 
aathw  passes  over  long  periods  of  time  without 
mentioning  any  incident.  Thus  in  part  only  of 
thiee  chapters,  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  we 
have  a  period  of  twelve  years ;  and  yet  the  only 
events  recorded  are  the  escape  of  St.  Paid  from 
Damascus,  two  miracles  of  St.  Peter,  and  his  con- 
wsion  of  Cornelius.  If  it  had  not  been  for  an  in- 
cideiital  expression  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Gaiatians,  we  should  never  have  known  that  he 
passed  three  years  in  Arabia  immediately  after  his 
oooversion :  or  that  fourteen  more  years  elapsed  be- 
fi»e  the  end  of  his  first  journey.  Whether  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  this  period  in  his  native  city. 
Tarsus',  and  what  was  the  nature  of  his  occupation, 
we  seek  in  vain  to  learn*.  We  could  hardly  con- 
oeire  that  Uie  chosen  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  would 

'  Compare  Acts  ix.  30.  and  St.  Paul  did  not  preach  to  the 

XL  25.  idolatrous  Gentiles  before  his 

'  Lord  Barrington  advances  second  visit  to  Jerusalem  after 

^rang  reasons  for  thinking  that  his  conversion.     (Essay  111.) 
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be  inclined  or  permitted  to  delay  the  great  work,  to 
which  he  had  been  called  :  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
imagine,  that  the  other  apostles  were  idle  in  spread* 
ing  that  gospel,  which  they  had  been  so  solemnly  or- 
dered to  preach  among  all  nations  °.  The  death  of 
St.  James,  and  the  imprisonment  of  St.  Peter  by  order 
of  Herod,  prove  that  they  were  not  idle,  and  that  the 
gospel  made  its  way.  But  still  it  was  not  till  four- 
teen years  after  our  Lord^s  ascension,  that  St.  Paul 
travelled  for  the  first  time  and  preached  the  gospd 
to  the  Grentiles.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence,  that 
during  that  period  the  other  apostles  passed  the 
confines  of  Judaea.  There  are  in  fact  many  argu- 
ments, which  prove  the  contrary ' :  and  a  tradition 
is  preserved  by  two  ancient  writers,  that  oiu*  Saviour 
told  the  apostles  not  to  leave  Judaea  for  the  space 
of  twelve  years  *.  Whether  this  tradition  was  weD 
grounded  or  no,  the  fact  appears  to  have  been  neaiiy 
as  there  stated.  According  to  the  calculation  whidi 
I  have  fcdlowed,  the  twelfth  year  after  our  Lord's 
ascension  was  completed  in  the  year  43,  and  in  45 
I  have  supposed  St  Paul  to  have  proceeded  upon  his 

"  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Mark  xvi.  preserving  a  tradition,  that  our 

15.  Luke  xxiv.  47.  Acts  i.  8.  Saviour  commandc^l  the  apo- 

'  These  writers  are  Clement  sties  rn'cd<&drjcalrcot/u)x«>P*<'^^'^ 

ofAlexandriaandEusebius.The  ttjs 'UpoviraKrifi  (V,  iS,)    Whe- 

former  quotes  the  words  of  our  ther  this  tradition  rested  upon 

Saviour  from   the  apocr3rphal  fact,  or  was  a  mere  invention, 

work,  called  the  Preachmg  of  (founded  perhaps  upon  a  fwced 

Peter,  ib»  fuv  odv  ns  BtXtfOTj  rov  construction  of  Acts  i.  4.)  /em* 

'la'pttri\fi4rap<njam,it^rov6v6fAaT6t  salem  must  have  been  taken  for 

fiov  viartvtw  im,  rhv  &€69,  d^c^-  Judaa,  including  Samaria :  for 

awtraiavr^alafiaprUu^fMer^M^Ka  ApoUonius  must  have  known* 

frrj  t^ikOert  th  t6v  K6<rfi09,  ftrf  ris  that  some  of  the  apostles  cer- 

ffp^y,  OifKriKowrafup,  (Strom,  VI.  tainly  visited  Samaria  long  be- 

5.  p.  763.)     Eusebius  quotes  fore  the  expiration  of  twelve 

ApoUonius,  who  lived  at  the  years. (Acts  viii.  14.) 
same  time  with  Clement,  as 
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first  journey.  At  the  same  time  3^,  or  perhaps  a  little 
before,  other  of  the  apostles  may  also  have  under- 
takea  scmie  of  those  journeys,  which  we  know  rather 
fipom  tradition,  than  from  authentic  history,  that  they 
severally  performed  '.  But  during  the  time,  when 
we  have  supposed  the  apostles  to  liave  confined  them- 
selves to  Judaea,  the  gospel  was  making  rapid  pro- 
gress in  several  parts  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  point  to  which  I  now  wish  to  direct 
your  attention,  and  particularly  to  the  fact,  that  this 
progress  was  without  the  cooperation  and  control  of 
the  apostles ;  which  may  itself  be  suflSdent  to  for- 
mah  a  reason  for  the  appearance  of  so  many  here- 
sies, and  for  such  strange  corruptions  of  Christianity, 
in  those  early  times.  If  we  would  know  the  effect 
whidi  was  produced  beyond  Judaea  by  the  reports 
cxmceming  Jesus,  we  may  go  back  to  the  time,  when 
be  was  himself  upon  earth,  when  we  are  told,  that 
urtmn  Greeks^  i.  e.  some  Hellenistic  Jews,  came  up 
to  warship  at  the  feasts  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
Jesus.  (John  xii.  20,  21.)  The  conversation  which 
he  had  with  them  was  held  only  five  days  before 
his  death :  (xii.  1.  12.)  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  that  many  of  these  persons  formed  a  part 

7  Herod's  persecution,  which  The  money  collected  atAntioch 

took  place  in  44,  may  hare  dis-  may  have  been  sent  to  the  pres- 

pened  the  I4>06tle8.   That  they  byters,   because  it  was  their 

absent  firom  Jerusalem,  business  to  superintend  the  dis- 


when    St.  Paul  went  thither,  tribution  of  it  by  the  deacons. 

(Ads  xi.  30.)  is  ably  argued  by  The  apostles  might  still  have 

Lord  Barrington,  (Essay  II.  2.  been   at  Jerusalem,   but  this 

I.  VoL  II.  p.  140.)  and  by  Mr.  was  not  their  office.    See  Acts 

Hinds  in  his  History  of  the  vi.  3. 

Rise  &c.  of  CHiristianity.  (Vol.         '  See  Fabricius,  Lus  Evan- 

I.  p.  350.)  But  this  argument  gelU  toti  orbi  exoriens,  c.  5.  p. 

from  die  word  presbyter  in  v.  94. 
30.  is  not  perhaps  conclusiye. 

CS 
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of  that  vast  concourse  of  foreign  Jews,  wbo  woe 
present  at  the  foUowing  Pentecost.  In  diose  days, 
when  thousands,  or  rather  milli<«8  of  Jews,  were 
settled  in  countries  remote  from  Judaea,  it  is  plain 
that  only  the  most  zealous  would  observe  the  andent 
custom  of  attending  the  mother  dty  at  the  great  fes- 
tivals K  It  is  natural  also  to  suppose,  that  some  ci 
these  persons,  after  performing  so  long  a  jnlgrimage^ 
would  stay  at  J^iisalem,  not  only  for  the  Passover, 
but  would  remain  there  a  few  weeks,  so  as  to  be 
present  also  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  We  know, 
that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  foUowed  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  3000  persons  were  baptized : 
part  of  these  must  have  been  Jews,  who  came  from 
a  distance  ^ :  and  it  is  probable,  that  some  of  them 
had  been  present  at  the  conversation  with  Jesus, 
which  St.  John  records,  and  that  many  of  them  had 
witnessed  the  crucifixion.  When  these  men  re- 
turned to  their  several  homes,  both  those  that  were 
baptized,  and  those  that  were  not,  they  would  relate 
the  wonderful  things  which  they  had  seen  and  heard : 
and  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
men  believing  the  gospel  would  be  foimd  in  Persia 
and  Cyrenaica,  in  Rome  and  in  Arabia.  (Acts  ii. 
9—11.) 

The  next  event,  which  contributed  to  the  propa^ 
gation  of  the  Grospel,  was  the  persecution  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  death  of  Stephen,  when  we  read  that 
Mey  were  all  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  re- 
gions  of  Judaea  and  Samaria:  (Acts  viii.  1.)  but  it 
is  added,  except  the  apostles.  We  learn  afterwards, 
that  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  not  the  only  places 
to  which  these  persecuted  believers  fled.  (xi.  19-) 
The  inhabitants  of  those  countries  escaped  to  their 
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own  homes :  but  among  the  Jews,  who  had  come 
firvHn  a  greater  distance,  and  had  been  converted, 
some,  we  are  told,  belonged  to  Cyprus  and  Cyrene, 
aB  well  as  to  the  nearer  places  of  Phoenicia  and  An- 
tioch.  All  these  appear  at  first  to  have  fled  to  An- 
tMMdi,  (xi.  19. 20.)  and  to  have  stayed  there  some  time 
prearhing  the  gospel  in  that  populous  and  wealthy 
capital.  At  length  however  they  would  return  to 
tiieir  homes :  and  the  Christian  doctrines  would  be 
^read  by  their  mouths  in  Cyprus  and  Cyrene.  Of 
Cyrene  we  hear  nothing  more  in  the  New  Testa- 
iB«it  ■  ;  nor  of  C)Tprus,  till  St.  Paul  visited  it  in  his 
first  journey  ^.  It  has  been  thought  indeed,  from  the 
vicinity  of  this  island  to  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  that  St. 
Paul  may  have  gone  thither  during  his  long  resi- 
dence at  Tarsus.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  leave  St.  Paul  at  Tarsus  in  the 

*  The   Rufiis*   who  was  at  body  of  believers  at  Antioch, 

Rome,  when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Barnabas  was  sent  by  the  apo- 

the  Romans,    (xri.     13.)    has  sties  from  Jerusalem   to   that 

been  supposed  to  be  the  same  city.    (22.)     This  was    about 

with    the    son    of    Simon    of  twelve  years  after  the  conver- 

Cyrene,  who  is  mentioned  by  sion  of  Barnabas;  and  we  know 

8t.ltark»xv.  21.    If  so,  Chris-  nothing  of  his  history  during 

tiamty  may  have  been  carried  that  period.     It  is  not  impro- 

by  Simon  to  his  native  country,  bable,  that  he  paid  a  visit  to 

when  he  returned  thither :  but  his  native  country :  though  if 

the  mother  of  Rufiis  appears  to  the  land,  which  he  sold,  was  in 

hare  rinded  at  Rome  together  Cyprus,  (iv.  37.)  hewould  have 

witk  ber  son.  less  interest  in  residing  there. 

^  Barnabas  was  a  native  of  But  being  a  Levite,  (ib.  36.)  he 

Crpms ;  (Acts  iv.  36.)  and  it  was  probably  a  settled  inhabit- 

Dodght  have  been  thought,  that  ant  of  Jerusalem,  though  hb 

he  was  among  those  persons  of  family  was  of  Cyprus,  and  he 

Cypms  and  Cyrene,  who  are  himself  may  have  been  bom 

aidd  tct  have  gone  to  Antioch  there.     It  is  plain,  that  he  felt 

the  death  of  Stephen,  (xi.  an  interest  in  the  spiritual  con 


19.  20.)     Bat  we  find  in  the    cems  of  the  people  of  Cyprus 
same  passage,  that  when  those     (xv.  39.) 
persons  had  collected  a  large 
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third  year  after  his  conversion ;  (ix.  30.)  and  ten 
years  afterwards  we  find  him  still  at  Tarsus,  when 
Barnabas  went  thither  and  brought  him  to  Antioch. 
During  this  period  the  gospel  was  making  its  way 
in  many  parts  of  the  three  quarters  of  the  world, 
though  as  yet  none  of  the  apostles  had  travelled 
beyond  Judaea :  and  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
state  of  philosophy  at  that  time,  and  the  fashion 
which  prevailed  of  catching  at  any  thing  new,  and 
of  uniting  discordant  elements  into  fanciful  systems, 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  disguised  and  altered;  and  that  according 
to  the  language  of  that  age  many  new  heresies  were 
formed.  The  gospel  in  those  days  and  in  those  coun- 
tries may  be  compared  to  small  vessels  drifting  with- 
out a  pilot,  where  conflicting  currents  altered  their 
course,  and  rocks  and  shoals  awaited  them  on  every 
side.  In  the  midst  of  such  dangers  we  cannot  won- 
der that  many  were  carried  about  with  every  wind 
of  doctrine^  (Eph.  iv.  14.)  and  that  some  made  sl^p^ 
wreck  of  their  faith.  (1  Tun.  i.  19.) 

The  example  of  Rome,  the  seat  of  empire  and  of 
science,  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  has  here  been 
said.  We  read,  that  among  the  multitudes  assem- 
bled at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  there 
were  strangers  <fRome,  both  Jews  and  proselytes^ 
(Acts  ii.  10.)  i.  e.  descendants  of  Abraham,  who 
lived  at  Rome,  and  inhabitants  of  Rome,  who  were 
Jewish  proselytes.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  all 
these  men  would  carry  back  with  them  a  report  of 
what  had  happened  at  Jerusalem :  and  some  of  them 
would  carry  also  the  doctrines  which  they  had  on- 
braced.  From  this  time  we  have  scarcely  any  men- 
tion of  Rome  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  till  St. 
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Paul  arrived  there  as  a  prisoner  twenty-five  years 
after  oar  Lord's  ascension.  It  seems  almost  demon- 
strable,  that  no  apostle  had  preceded  him  in  a  visit 
to  that  dty^:  and  it  is  equally  plain,  that  Chris- 
tianity  had  made  great  progress  there  long  before 
Ida  arrival"^:  we  cannot  therefore  wonder,  when  the 
masters  of  the  field  were  so  long  absent,  if  many 
tares  grew  up  together  with  the  wheat.  We  Igiow 
what  was  the  case  at  Corinth,  where  the  great 
apostle  himself  planted  the  church,  (1  Cor.  iii.  6, 
10.  iv.  15.)  and  at  his  first  visit  contintted  a  year 
amd  six  months  teaching  the  ward  qf  Grod  among 
them:  (Acts  xviii.  11.)  and  yet  in  the  fourth  year 


'  This  may  be  inferred  horn 
Romans  i.  1 1 .  where  St.  Paul 
ioiys.  For  I  long  to  see  you,  that 
J  sMjr  impart  tmto  you  some  spi- 
ritual  gift.  The  x'H^^y^""'^  irvcv- 
liMnxk  seem  to  hare  belong- 
ed exdnsirely  to  the  apostles : 
and  from  this  passage  we  learn, 
that  the  Romans  had  not  as  yet 
receired  them.  But  we  may 
prove  the  point  more  conclu- 
nrely  from  Rom.  xv.  i8 — 22. 
where  St.  Paul  seems  evidently 
to  aay,  that  at  that  time  at 
least  he  should  not  have  built 
upon  another  man's  foimda- 
tios,  if  he  had  preached  at 
Rome.  Hiis  Epistle  was  written 
three  years  before  his  voyage  to 
that  city:  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, that  any  other  apostle 
went  thither  in  the  interval. 

^  I  have  supposed  St.  Paul 
to  hare  gone  to  Rome  A.D. 
56.  Priscula  and  Aquila  joined 
him  at  Corinth  ten  years  be- 
fiote :  and  if  they  were  already 


Christians,  (which  is  not  cer- 
tain,) it  is  probable  that  it  was 
against  the  Christians,  more 
than  against  the  Jews,  that  the 
decree  of  Claudius  was  direct- 
ed. (Acts  xviii.  a.)  St.  Paul 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans A.  D.  53.  and  at  that 
time  their  faith  was  spoken  of 
throughout  the  whole  world,  (i.  8.) 
and  their  obedience  was  come 
abroad  unto  all  men,  (xvi.  19.) 
After  this  testimony,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  salu- 
tations at  the  end  of  the  Epi- 
stle, which  shew  how  numerous 
the  Christians  were  at  that  time 
in  Rome.  We  may  remember 
also,  that  he  found  some  bre- 
thren at  Puteoli,  when  he  land- 
ed there :  (Acts  xxviii.  13,  14.) 
and  the  open  manner,  in  which 
he  was  received  by  the  Chris- 
tians at  Rome,  shews  that  at 
that  time  at  least  the  gospel 
met  with  little  opposition. 


'*V 
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afiter  he  left  them,  (havmg  perhi^  visited  them 
again  during  the  interval,)  he  heard  that  there  were 
divisions  and  contentions  among  them ;  (1  Cor.  i. 
10, 11.)  and  that  some  said,  /  am  of  Paul,  and  I 
o/ApoUoa,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ.  (12.) 
We  know  also  that  St.  Paid  was  tfa^  first  apo^e 
who  visited  Gralatia ;  (L  6.  iv.  19.)  and  he  himsdf 
testifies,  that  they  received  him  as  an  ongdofGcdz 
(iv.  14.)  and  yet  within  four  years  .of  his  second 
visit  he  was  obliged  to  write  and  reprove  them  for 
being  renuwedfrom  him  that  called  them  into  ike 
grace  of  Christ  unto  another  gospel,  (i.  6.)    I  do 
not  mean  that  St.  Paul  was  the  first  person  who 
introduced  Christianity  in  Galatia  or  at  Corinth: 
the  observations,  which  I  have  made,  would  pre- 
pare us  for  the  contrary,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
he  found  the  seeds  of  the  gospel  already  sown  ^ : 
but  if  they  had  the  benefit  of  his  personal  presence 
among  them,  being  taught  by  him  as  the  truth  is  in 
Jesus,  (Eph.  iv.  21.)  and  yet  listened  to  false  teadi- 
ers  who  corrupted  the  word,  how  much  more  must 
this  have  been  the  case,  in  places  which  the  apostle 
did  not  visit  so  soon,  and  where,  as  in  Rome,  the 
gospel  made  its  way  for  five  and  twenty  years,  with 
nothing  but  the  zeal  of  individuals  to  spread  it,  and 
subject  to  all  the  fancies  which  those  individuals 
might  adopt?  It  seems  plain  from  St. Paul's  own 
words,  that  some  years  before  he  went  to  Rome,  he 
had  heard  of  false  doctrines  being  introduced  among 
them,  or  he  would  not  have  said  so  earnestly  to 
them  at  the  end  of  his  Epistle,  ^ow  I  beseech  you, 
brethren,  mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and 
qffences,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have 
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leaned^  tmd  wooid  them :  (xvi.  17.)  aiid  again^  / 
wohU  have  ymt  mse  unta  that  which  is  good,  and 
dmple  cancermng  evU.  (19.) 

It  is  my  intention  to  inquire  into  what  St.  Paul 
here  calls  the  divisions  and  qffeiU:es  which  eniian*- 
gered  the  early  church.     The  inquiry  will  in  some 
respects  be  painful,  as  every  thing  must  be,  which 
speaks  of  division  where  union  shoidd  prevail,  and 
whidi  shews  how  easily  the  unlearned  and  the  un^ 
itable  may  corrupt  the  holiest  truths.     It  is  indeed 
painful  to  reflect  how  short  was  the   duration  of 
that  peaceful  and  heavenly  calm,  when  the  multi^ 
tude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and 
(me  soul.  (Acts  iv.  32.)  It  seemed,  as  if  the  words  of 
the  heavenly  host  were  then  beginning  to  be  ac- 
complished. Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earA  peace,  good  wiU  toward  men.  (Luke  ii.  14.) 
But  the  vision  of  the  Angels  was  scarcely  more 
transient  than  those  peaceful  days.     The  following 
duq^ter  begins  with  recording  the  death  of  two  dis- 
cq^les  for  avarice  and  falsehood :  and  the  next  with 
the  murmuring  of  the  Grecians   against  the  He- 
brews.   Diversity  of  doctrine  soon  followed;  and 
from  those  days  to  the  present,  as  St.  Paul  foretold 
in  the  text,  men  have  arisen,  speaking  perverse 
^Aigs,  to  draw  disciples  (ifter  them.     It  is  my  in- 
tention to  confine  myself  to  the  apostolic  times ;  to 
those  times,  when  it  pleased  God  to  teach  mankind 
by  his  special  messengers,  what  they  are  to  practise 
and  what  they  are  to  believe :  but  those  times  will 
also  furnish  us  with  an  awfiil  warning,  as  to  what 
we  are  to  fear  and  what  we  are  to  avoid :  they  will 
teach  us  to  mistrust  the  wisdom  of  man,  when  it  is 
not  enli^tened  and  sanctified  from  above :  they  will 
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teach  us,  that  the  human  mmd  may  build  up  sys- 
tems, and  may  wander  up  and  down  throi^fa  the 
regions  of  theory;  but  that  truth  is  seated  in  the 
throne  of  God;  and  that  he  alone  can  arrive  at 
truth,  who  lays  his  hopes,  his  wishes,  and  his  reason 
at  the  foot  of  that  throne. 
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Col.  ii.  8. 
Beware  lest  any  man  spoU  you  thrmtgh  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit^  ixfier  the  tradition  qfmefif  after  the  rudiments  qf 
the  world,  and  not  after  Christ. 

I  OBSERVED  in  the  former  Lecture,  that  aU  the 
Fathers  speak  of  heresies  infesting  the  Church  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  apostles  ^.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  consider  hereafter,  what  is  asserted  with  one  con- 
sent hy  all  of  them,  that  Simon  Magus  was  the 
parent  and  founder  of  all  heresies.  The  testimony 
is  equally  strong,  that  Simon's  opinions  were  taken 
op  by  Menander,  who  was  succeeded  in  time  by 
two  disciples,  Basilides  and  Satuminus.  These  men 
Bved  in  the  former  part  of  the  second  century :  at 
which  time,  or  not  long  after,  two  other  persons, 
Harrion  and  Valentinus,  still  more  notorious  for 
the  extravagance  of  their  opinions,  were  at  the  head 
of  extensive  sects.  The  doctrines  of  all  these  per- 
sons are  stated  to  have  had  many  points  of  resem- 
blance: and  those  of  Marcion  and  Valentinus  are 
ss  dearly  ascertained,  as  any  other  which  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  has  preserved.  Consequently  if 
the  pedigree  be  rightly  traced,  which  deduces  their 
opinions  firom  the  School  of  Simon  Magus,  we  are 
not  without  some  clue  as  to  the  errors  which  pre- 
vafled  at  the  very  b^inning  of  the  gospel. 

I  have  said  that  the  heresies  of  the  second  cen- 
tury are  clearly  and  historically  ascertained :  and 
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no  person  can  read  the  elaborate  work  of  Irenaens, 
which  he  wrote  expressly  to  confute  those  heresies, 
without  allowjjig,  that  whatever  might  be  his  talent 
or  his  judgment,  he  must  have  known  the  doctrines 
which  he  opposed.  Irenseus  and  all  the  Fathers 
agree  in  saying,  that  the  heretics,  whom  I  have 
named,  belonged  to  the  Gnostic  School  * :  and  there- 
fore by  the  argument,  which  was  before  used,  we 
may  infer  that  the  Gnostic  opinions,  or  at  least 
somethmg  like  to  that  which  was  afterwards  called 
Gnosticism,  was  professed  in  the  time  of  the  apo- 
stles. 

Again  we  learn  firom  the  same  Irenaeus^,  in  which 
Ue  is  supported  by  many  early  writers,  that  St  John 
published  his  Gospel  to  oppose  the  heresy  of  Cerin-> 
thus:  he  adds,  that  the  Cerinthian  doctrines  had 
been  already  maintained  by  the  Nicolaitans,  and 
that  the  Nicolaitans  were  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics^. 
Here  then  we  have  another  positive  evidence,  that 
the  Gnostic  opinions  were  hdd  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles :  and  if  this  were  so,  it  might  naturally  be 
expected,  that  some  allusions  to  these  opinions  would 
be  found  in  the  apostolic  writings.  It  will  be  my 
object  to  investigate  this  point:  but  the  tenets  oi 
Gnosticism  hold  so  prominent  a  place  in  every  ac- 
count which  we  have  of  the  earliest  heresies,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider  them  at  some 
length,  and  to  endeavour  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
their  peculiar  character. 

There  are  few  points,  which  are  so  striking  in 

*  See  Irensos,  II.  pnef.  III.  Nicolaus  indulging  bis  passions, 

4,  3.  p.  179.  says  that  hence  sprang  up  the 

^  III.  II,  I.  p.  188.  Gnostics    and   other  heretics. 

«  £piphanius«    speaking    of  Htar.  XXV.  3.  p.  77. 
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a  perusal  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  as  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  Gnostic  tenets.     The  reader, 
who  has  some  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  heathen  philosophers,  and  is  familiar  with  those 
of  the  gospel,  finds  himself  suddenly  introduced  to 
a  new  sect,  the  very  name  of  which  was  perhaps 
unknown  to  him  before.     When  he  comes  to  the 
second  century,  he  finds  that  Gnosticism,  under  some 
£ann  or  other,  was  professed  in  every  part  of  the 
then   civilized   world.      He  finds   it  divided  into 
schools,  as  numerously  ai^d  as  zealously  attended  as 
any  which  Greece  or  Asia  could  boast  in  their  hap- 
piest days.     He  meets  with  names  totally  unknown 
to  him  before,  which  excited  as  much  sensation  as 
those  of  Aristotle  or  Plato.     He  hears  of  volumes 
having  been  written  in  support  of  this  new  philoso«> 
phy,  not  one  of  which  has  survived  to  our  own  day. 
His  classical  recollections  are  roused  by  finding  an 
intimate  connexion   between  the  doctrines  of  the 
Crnostics  and  of  Plato :  he  hears  of  Jews,  who  made 
even  their  exclusive  creed  bend  to  the  new  system : 
and  what  interests  him  most  is,  that  in  every  page 
he  reads  of  the  baneful  effect  which  Gnosticism  had 
upcm  Christianity,  by  adopting  parts  of  the  gospel 
scheme,  but  adopting  them  only  to  disguise  and  de- 
form them. 

Such  is  the  picture  which  unfolds  itself  to  the 
reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  second  century: 
a  picture,  which  must  be  allowed  to  contain  a  ground- 
work of  truth,  though  perhaps  it  has  been  too  highly 
coloured  by  the  enemies  of  the  Gnostics,  who  wrote 
against  them  when  the  evil  was  at  its  height,  and 
who  felt  that  all  their  united  strength  was  required 
to  stem  the  overwhelming  torrent.    By  the  blessing 
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of  God  it  was  stemmed,  and  died  away :  and,  like 
other  hurricanes,  which  have  swept  over  the  moral 
and  religious  world,  it  has  left  no  trace  of  its  devas- 
tation behind ;  it  is  forgotten,  and  almost  unknown. 
Some  persons  will  perhaps  doubt,  whether  Gnos- 
ticism was  ever  so  widely  spread  as  it  is  here  repre- 
sented :  and  though  many  causes  might  be  assigned 
for  the  little  interest  which  the  subject  excites,  I  be- 
lieve the  proximate  cause  will  be  found  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  mention  of  Gnosticism  from  classical 
writers.  There  is  perhaps  no  expression  whidi  ex- 
cites so  universal  and  so  strong  a  feeling,  and  yet  is 
so  difficult  to  define,  as  what  are  conmionly  called 
the  classical  writers.  If  we  fix  certain  periods  of 
time,  before  and  after  which  no  writing  is  to  be  ac- 
counted classical,  then  indeed  we  have  a  definitioQ 
whidi  is  certain  and  precise.  But  to  what  tribunal 
of  learning  or  of  taste  shall  we  conmiit  the  fixing  of 
these  intellectual  boundaries?  We  may  trace  the 
line  whidi  separates  cultivation  from  the  sands  be- 
yond it,  but  there  are  still  some  spots,  some  oases  in 
the  desert,  which  claim  a  connexion  with  more  fa- 
voured regions,  and  which  we  admire  the  more  for 
the  barrenness  which  surrounds  them.  Custom, 
however,  and  prescription,  have  great  influence  in 
classical  studies :  and  many  who  are  most  fond  of 
them,  would  perhaps  be  surprised,  if  they  were  to 
reflect  how  few  authors  they  have  read,  who  wrote 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era^.     Of 

'^  Those  persons  who  express  were  likely  to  have  noticed  it. 

surprise  at  finding  so  little  men-  The   only   persons   whom   we 

don  of  Christianity  in  heathen  could  name  in  the   historical 

authors,  have  not  perhaps  con-  department,  between  the  death 

sidered  how  few  writers  there  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the 

were  in  the  first  century  who  century,  were  Valerius  Maxi- 
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those  that  are  preferred,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce 
whether  the  term  classical  is,  or  ought  to  be,  applied 
to  them.  But  thus  much  appears  certain,  that  the 
Qiristian  writers  of  the  second  century  do  not  come 
under  that  description.  In  this,  perhaps,  there  is 
more  of  diance  than  of  rational  or  systematic  classi- 
6cation.  If  the  second  century,  instead  of  the  fourth, 
had  witnessed  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  might 
have  been  ranked  among  the  classics :  or  if,  from 
defect  of  style,  this  name  had  been  denied  them, 
there  is  no  reason  why  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  and 
Qement  of  Alexandria,  might  not  have  held  as  high 
a  rank  in  literature  as  Plutarch,  Lucian,  or  Athe- 
naeus.  If  style  and  language  are  to  decide  the  ques- 
tHMi,  the  Christian  Fathers  need  not  fear  the  test. 
Both  partied  may  have  drawn  from  the  same  cor- 
rupted sources  of  eloquence ;  but  Justin  Martyr  is 
much  less  obscure  than  Plutarch,  and  decency  is  at 
least  not  outraged  by  the  Christian  writers.  If 
depUi  of  a]^;ument  be  required,  Irenaeus  is  as  close 
and  as  convincing  a  reasoner  as  his  heathen  contem- 
poraries :  and  if  the  lighter  reader  loves  to  gather 
in  Athenians  the  flowers  of  ancient  poetry,  he  may 
gratify  the  same  taste  in  the  amusing  and  diversified 
pages  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  The  Christian 
Fathers  are  not  surely  neglected,  because,  abandon- 

onis.  Q.  Curdufi,  Tacitus,  and  iii  the  same  period  were  Petro- 

Soetonios :  and  of  these,  the  nius  Arbiter,  Pomponius  Mela, 

two  last  are  the  only  persons  L.  A.  Seneca,   Fliny   Senior, 

wbo,  from  their  date,  or  the  Quintilian,Epictetus,DioChry8- 

sobject  of  their  histories,  would  ostom,  and  Pliny  Junior.    The 

ba^e  been  likdy  to  notice  the  poets  were  Persius,  Lucan,  Si- 

Cbristians  ;    and    the    greater  lius  Italicus,  Val.  Fl&ccus,  Sta- 

pvt  of  the  history  of  Tacitus  tius,  Juvenal,  and  Martial, 
ii  lost.  The  other  prose  writers 
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ing  the  speculations  of  men,  they  give  ns  traths 
which  are  revealed  from  heaven :  or  if  philosophical 
opinions  have  so  great  a  charm,  and  if  we  must 
know  the  systems  and  the  fancies  which  one  man 
has  invented  and  another  has  destroyed,  there  never 
was  a  greater  record  of  intellectual  absurdity  than 
the  history  of  Gnosticism. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  absurdity  of  a 
system  is  not  exactly  the  point  which  we  should 
choose,  to  recommend  its  study.  But  if  we  would 
know  the  human  mind,  we  must  observe  its  failings 
and  aberrations,  as  weU  as  its  more  successful 
flights.  History,  it  has  been  said,  is  only  a  record 
of  the  vices  and  cruelties  of  mankind  :  and  if  man 
had  never  erred  in  the  piursuits  of  science,  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  would  be  reduced  to  a  narrow 
compass.  Gnosticism,  it  is  true,  is  pr^nant  with 
absurdities :  but  this  can  be  no  argument  against 
the  study  of  it,  when  volumes  have  been  written  to 
explain  the  follies  of  Epicurus ;  or  when  the  mazes 
in  which  Plato  has  involved  his  unintelligible  re- 
finements, are  held  up  as  speculations  almost  too 
sublime  for  unassisted  reason^.  I  do  not  say  that 
Gnosticism  deserves  to  be  studied  on  its  own  ac- 
count. We  might  well  forget  that  our  fellow-beings 
had  ever  devised  so  wild  and  irrational  a  scheme : 
but  if  the  rise  of  Gnosticism  was  contemporary  with 
that  of  the  gospel,  and  if  the  apostles  felt  themselves 
called  upon  to  oppose  its  progress,  it  thenceforward 
assumes  a  kind  of  dignity  from  the  contact,  and  we 
wish  to  be  acquainted  with  doctrines  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John. 

«  See  Dacier's  translation  of  the  works  of  Plato.  JB^.  dedkat. 
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In  attemptiiig  to  give  an  account  of  these  doc- 
trines, I  must  b^in  with  observing,  what  we  shall 
see  mope  plainly,  when  we  trace  the  causes  of  Gnos- 
ticism, that  it  was  not  by  any  means  a  new  and  dis- 
tinct philosophy,  but  made  up  of  selections  from 
almost  every  system.  Thus  we  find  in  it  the  Pla- 
fa»uc  doctrine  of  Ideas,  and  the  notion  that  every 
thing  in  this  lower  world  has  a  celestial  and  imma- 
terial archetype  We  find  in  it  evident  traces  of 
that  mystical  and  cabbalistic  jargon  which,  after  their 
return  from  captivity,  deformed  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  :  and  many  Gnostics  adopted  the  oriental  no- 
ti<m  of  two  independent  coetemal  principles,  the  one 
the  aathor  of  good,  the  other  of  evil.  Lastly,  we 
find  the  Gnostic  theolc^  full  of  ideas  and  terms, 
which  must  have  been  taken  from  the  gospel :  and 
Jesus  Christ,  under  some  form  or  other,  of  .^n, 
emanation,  or  incorporeal  phantom,  enters  into  all 
dieir  systems,  and  is  the  means  of  communicating 
to  them  that  knowledge,  which  raised  them  above 
aU  other  mortals,  and  entitled  them  to  their  peculiar 
name.  The  genius  and  very  soul  of  Gnosticism  was 
mystery :  its  end  and  object  was  to  purify  its  fol- 
lowers frtttn  the  corruptions  of  Matter,  and  to  raise 
Ifaem  to  a  higher  scale  of  being,  suited  only  to  those 
who  were  become  perfect  by  Imowledge. 

We  have  a  key  to  many  parts  of  their  system, 
when  we  know  that  they  held  Matter  to  be  intrin- 
aecally  evil,  of  which  consequently  God  could  not  be 
the  authcur.  Hence  arose  their  frmdamental  tenet, 
that  the  Creator  of  the  world,  or  Demiurgus,  was 
not  the  same  with  the  supreme  God,  the  author  of 
good,  and  the  father  erf  jChrist.  Their  system  al- 
lowed some  of  them  to  call  the  Creator  God:  but 
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the  title  most  usually  given  to  him  was  Dendurgus. 
Those,  who  embraced  the  doctrine  of  two  princi- 
ples, supposed  the  world  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  evil  principle:  and  in  most  systems,  the  Creator, 
though  not  the  father  of  Christ,  was  looked  upon  as 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  the  author  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  Some  again  believed,  that  angels  were  em- 
ployed in  creating  the  world:  but  all  were  agreed 
in  maintainmg,  that  matter  itself  was  not  created ; 
that  it  was  eternal ;  and  remained  inactive,  till 
dispoffltam,  quisquis  fuit  ille  Deorum, 
Congeriem  secuit,  sectamque  in  membra  red^t. 

Ovid.  Metam .  I.  88. 

The  supreme  (rod  had  dwelt  from  all  eternity  in  a 
Pleroma  of  inaccessible  Light ;  and  beside  the  name 
of  first  Father,  or  first  Principle,  they  called  him 
also  Byihus^  as  if  to  denote  the  unfathomable  na- 
ture of  his  perfections.  This  Being,  by  an  operation 
purely  mental,  or  by  acting  upon  himself,  produced 
two  other  beings  of  difierent  sexes,  from  whom  by  a 
series  of  descents,  more  or  less  numerous  according 
to  difierent  schemes,  several  pairs  of  beings  were 
formed,  who  were  called  ^ons  from  the  periods  of 
their  existence  before  time  was,  or  JSmanations  from 
the  mode  of  their  production.  These  successive 
.^ns  or  Emanations  appear  to  hare  been  inferior 
each  to  the  preceding ;  and  their  existence  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  Gnostic  scheme,  that  they  might 
account  for  the  creation  of  the  world  without  mak- 
ing God  the  author  of  evil.  These  .£ons  lived 
through  countless  ages  with  their  first  Father :  but 
the  system  of  emanations  seems  to  have  resembled 
that  of  concentric  circles ;  and  they  gradually  de- 
teriorated, as  they  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to 
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the  extremity  6[  the  Pleroma.  Beyond  this  Pleroma 
Was  Matter,  inert  and  powerless,  though  coetemal 
with  the  supreme  God,  and  like  him  without  be- 
ginning. At  length  one  of  the  Mona  passed  the 
limits  of  the  Pleroma,  and  meeting  with  Matter 
created  the  world  after  the  form  and  model  of  an 
ideal  world,  which  existed  in  the  Pleroma  or  in  the 
mind  of  the  supreme  Grod.  Here  it  is,  that  incon- 
sistency is  added  to  absurdity  in  the  Gnostic  scheme. 
For  let  the  intermediate  Mona  be  as  many  as  the 
wildest  imagination  could  devise,  still  God  was  the 
remote,  if  not  the  proximate  cause  of  creation. 
Added  to  which,  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  Demi- 
oi^gus  formed  the  world  without  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  that  having  formed  it  he  rebelled  against 
him.  Here  again  we  find  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Oriental  doctrine  of  two  Principles,  Good  and 
Evil,  or  Light  and  Darkness.  The  two  Principles 
were  always  at  enmity  with  each  other,  (rod  must 
have  been  conceived  to  be  more  powerful  than  Mat- 
ter, or  an  emanation  firom  Grod  could  not  have 
shaped  and  moulded  it  into  form :  yet  God  was  not 
aUe  to  reduce  Matter  to  its  primeval  chaos,  nor  to 
destroy  the  evil  which  the  Demiurgus  had  produced. 
What  God  could  not  prevent,  he  was  always  endea^ 
vooring  to  cure :  and  here  it  is,  that  the  Gnostics 
borrowed  so  largely  from  the  Christian  scheme. 
The  names  indeed  of  several  of  their  Moua  were 
evidently  taken  from  terms  which  they  found  in 
the  gospel.  Thus  we  meet  with  Logos,  Monogenes, 
Zoe,  Ecclesia,  all  of  them  successive  emanations 
from  the  supreme  God,  and  all  dwelling  in  the  Ple- 
rcmia.  At  length  we  meet  with  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  two  of  the  last  .£ons  which  were 
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put  forth.  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  to  remedy 
the  evil  which  the  creative  Mem  or  Dendurgns  had 
caused.  He  was  to  emancipate  men  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  Matter,  or  of  the  evil  Principle ;  and  by- 
revealing  to  them  the  true  God,  who  was  hitherto 
unknown^,  to  fit  them  by  a  perfection  and  suUimity 
of  knowledge  to  enter  the  divine  Pleroma.  To  give 
this  knowledge  was  the  end  and  object  of  Christ's 
coming  upon  earth:  and  hence  the  inventmrs  and 
believers  of  the  doctrine  assumed  to  themselves  the 
name  of  Gnosticss^. 

In  all  their  notions  concerning  Christ,  we  still 
find  them  struggling  with  the  same  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  author  of  good  with  the  existence  of 
evil.  Christ,  as  being  an  emanation  from  God,  could 
have  no  real  connection  with  matter.  Yet  the  Christ 
of  the  Gnostics  was  held  out  to  be  the  same  with 
him  who  was  revealed  in  the  gospel:  and  it  was 
notorious,  that  he  was  revealed  as  the  son  of  Mary, 
who  appeared  in  a  human  ibrm.  The  methods 
which  they  took  to  extricate  thonsdyes  frmn  the 
difficulty  were  principally  two.  They  either  denied 
that  Christ  had  a  real  body  at  all,  and  held  that  he 
was  an  unsubstantial  phantom;  or  granting  that 

f  It  was  a  leading  tenet  of  •'  sive  de  ces  Emanations,  rE- 

Gnosticism,  that  the  supreme  "  demption  et  retour  vers  la 

God  was  unknown  before  the  '*  puretEduCrEateur»rEtab]isse- 

coming  of  Christ :  and  this  may  "  ment   de  la  primitive  hsr- 

peihaps  throw  some  light  upon  "  monie  de  tons  les  ^tres,  vie 

the  altar  to  the  Midmoum  God,  '*  heoreuse  et  vraiment  d^ine 

aytmoTf  Ocf ,    which   St.  Ftol  "  de  tons  dans  le  sein  rnhne 

found   at  Athens,   (Acts  xvii.  "  de  Dieu :  voilk  les  enseigne- 

23.)  and  which  is  also  men*  "  mens      fondamentaox      da 

tioned  by  Ladan.  •*  Gnosticisme."  Matter,  Hht. 

K  "  Emanation  du  sein  de  Critique  du  Gnosticisme.  Introd. 

'•  Dieu  de  tons  les  toes  spin-  vol.  I.  p.  18. 
*'  tuels,  d^g^idration  progres- 
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tbere  was  a  man  called  Jesus,  the  son  of  human 
parraits,  they  believed  that  one  of  the  iEions,  called 
Christ,  quitted  the  Heroma,  and  descended  upcm 
Jesus  at  his  baptism.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
the  scriptures  would  be  perverted  to  support  both 
these  noti<ms :  though  if  we  are  right  in  assigning 
so  eariy  a  date  to  the  rise  of  Gnosticism,  it  was 
rather  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  which  was 
perverted,  than  their  written  doctrines:  and  from 
what  was  stated  in  my  former  Lecture,  concerning 
die  progress  of  the  gospel  in  distant  countries  which 
Ife  apostles  had  not  yet  visited,  we  can  easily  un- 
derstand, that  truth  would  be  mixed  with  error, 
and  that  the  mysterious  doctrines  would  be  most 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  contact. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  God,  who  was  the  father 
€r  {HtigenitcNr  of  Christ,  was  not  considered  to  be 
the  creator  of  the  world.  Neither  was  he  the  Grod 
oi  tile  CNd  Testament,  and  the  giver  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  This  notion  was  supported  by  the  same  ar- 
gmients  which  infidels  have  often  urged,  that  the 
God  of  the  Jews  is  represented  as  a  Grod  of  ven- 
geance and  of  cruelty:  but  it  was  also  a  natural 
emaeqiience  of  their  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
aothor  of  good  cannot  in  any  manner  be  the  author 
f€  evil.  In  accordance  with  this  notion,  we  find  all 
the  Gnostics  agreed  in,  rejecting  the  Jewish  scrip* 
tiiies,  or  at  least  in  treating  them  with  contempt. 
Since  tiiey  held^  that  the  supreme  God  was  revealed 
fiar  die  first  time  to  mankind  by  Christ,  he  could 
aot  have  been  the  God  who  inspired  the  projects : 
and  yet  with  that  strange  inconsistency,  which  we 
have  already  observed  in  them,  they  appealed  to 
these  very  scriptures  in  support  of  their  own  doc- 
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trinee.  They  believed  the  prophets  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  same  creative  Mon^  or  the  same 
Principle  of  evil,  which  acted  originally  upon  mat- 
ter :  and  if  their  writings  had  come  down  to  us,  we 
should  perhaps  find  them  arguing,  that  though  the 
prophets  were  not  inspired  by  the  supreme  God, 
they  still  could  not  help  giving  utterance  to  truths. 

Their  same  abhorrence  of  matter,  and  their  same 
notion  concerning  that  purity  of  knowledge,  which 
Christ  came  upon  earth  to  impart,  led  them  to  re- 
ject the  Christian  doctrines  of  a  Aiture  resurrecti<Hi 
and  a  general  judgment.  They  seem  to  have  under- 
stood the  apostles  as  preaching  literally  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body:  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  Fathers 
insisted  upon  this  very  strongly  as  an  article  of  be- 
lief. But  to  imagine,  that  the  body,  a  mass  of  cre- 
ated and  corruptible  matter,  could  ever  enter  into  hea- 
ven, into  that  Pleroma  which  was  the  dwelling  of 
the  supreme  (rod,  was  a  notion  which  violated  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Gnostics.  According 
to  their  scheme,  no  resurrection  was  necessary,  mudi 
less  a  final  judgment.  The  Gnostic,  the  man  who 
had  attained  to  perfect  knowledge,  was  gradually 
emancipated  from  the  grossness  of  matt»,  and  by 
an  imperceptible  transition,  which  none  but  a  Gnos- 
tic could  comprehend,  he  was  raised  to  be  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  divine  Pleroma. 

If  we  would  know  the  effect,  whidi  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gnostics  had  upon  their  moral  conduct,  we 
shall  find  that  the  same  principle  led  to  two  very  op- 
posite results.  Though  the  Fathers  may  have  ex- 
aggerated the  errors  of  their  opponents,  it  seems  un<» 
deniable,  that  many  Gnostics  led  profligate  lives,  and 
maintained  upon  principle  that  such  conduct  was 
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ncyt  unlawful.  Others  again  are  represented  as  prac- 
tking  great  austerities,  and  endeavouring  by  every 
means  to  mortify  the  body  and  its  sensual  appetites. 
Both  parties  were  actuated  by  the  same  common 
notion,  that  matter  is  inherently  evil.  The  one 
thought  that  the  body,  which  is  compounded  of 
matter,  ought  to  be  kept  in  subjection ;  and  hence 
they  inculcated  self-denial,  and  the  practice  of  moral 
virtue :  while  others,  who  had  persuaded  themselves 
that  knowledge  was  every  thing,  despised  the  dis^ 
tinctions  of  the  moral  law,  which  was  given,  as  they 
said,  not  by  the  supreme  God,  but  by  an  inferior 
.£on,  or  a  principle  of  evil,  who  had  allied  himself 
with  matter. 

Such  are  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics, 
both  concerning  their  theology  and  their,  moral  prac- 
tiee«  The  sketch,  which  I  have  given,  is  short  and 
imperfect;  and  a  system  of  mysticism,  which  is 
always  difficult  to  be  explained,  is  rendered  still  more 
obscure  when  we  have  to  extract  it  firom  the  writ- 
ings of  its  opponents.  The  system,  as  I  have  said, 
was  stated  to  have  b^un  with  Simon  Magus ;  by 
which  I  would  understand,  that  the  system  of  uniting 
dnristianity  with  Gnosticism  began  with  that  he- 
retic ^  :  for  the  seeds  of  Gnosticism,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  had  been  sown  long  before.  What  Simon 
Magus  b^an,  was  brought  nearly  to  perfection  by 
Valentinus,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the  former  part 
ef  the  second  century :  and  what  we  know  of  Gnos- 
ticism, is  taken  principaUy  from  writers  who  opposed 
Valentinus.  Contemporary  with  him  there  were 
many  other  Gnostic  leaders,  who  held  different  opin- 

**  See  Siricius,  de  Simone  Mago,  Disq.  I.  Thes.  65.  p.  58. 
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ioDB :  but  in  the  sketch,  which  I  have  giv^i,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  those  principles,  which  under 
certain  modifications  were  common  to  all  the  Gnos* 
tics.  That  the  supreme  God,  or  the  Good  PrindjAe, 
was  not  the^Creator  of  the  world,  but  that  it  was 
created  by  an  evil,  or  at  least  by  an  inferior  Being  ; 
that  God  produced  from  himself  a  succession  of  JBons, 
or  Emanations,  who  dwelt  with  him  in  the  Pleroma; 
that  one  of  these  Mons  was  Christ,  who  came  upon 
earth  to  reveal  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Grod ;  that 
he  was  not  incarnate,  but  either  assumed  an  unsub- 
stantial body,  or  descended  upon  Jesus  at  his  bap* 
tism ;  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  was  not 
the  father  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  the  projrfiets 
were  not  inspired  by  the  supreme  God ;  that  there 
was  no  resurrection  or  final  judgment;  this  is  an 
outline  of  the  Gnostic  tenets,  as  acknowledged  by 
nearly  all  of  them ;  and  it  wiU  be  my  object  to  ccm- 
sider  whether  there  are  allusions  to  these  doctrines 
in  the  apostolic  writings. 

These  writings  are  in  fact  the  only  contanporary 
documents  to  which  we  can  appeal  for  the  first  oen<- 
tury.  The  brief  Epistles  of  Ignatius  may  contain  a 
few  facts  connected  with  the  end  of  that  century, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next ;  and  the  writings  of 
Justin  Martyr,  (though  his  work  directed  e^qiressly 
i^inst  Mardcm  and  other  heretics  is  unfortunately 
lost'S)  may  throw  light  upon  many  points  disputed 
between  the  Christians  and  the  Gnostics.  But  the 
woric  of  Irenaeus,  which  was  intended  as  an  answer 
to  all  heresies,  and  entitied,  witha  manifest  reference 

'  Justin  himself  says,  Ifan  dc  pw.  ApoL  I.  a6.  p.  60.  The 
Tfliip  jcol  avrraypa  Korh  murw  tw  first  Apology  was  written  about 
yty€vrifi€Pm¥  oifKfrtmm  avwrrrayfiM'     the  year  140. 
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to  the  words  of  St  Paul,  (1  Tim.  vi.  20.)  a  Detection 
awl  refutation  of  knowled^  falsely  so  called,  is  the 
great  storehouse  firom  which  we  draw  our  informa- 
tioD  caacendng  the  Ghiostics.  Most  jnrobably  a  na- 
tnre,  and  certainly  an  inhabitant  of  Asia  Minor  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  Irenseus  could  well  judge 
of  the  Grnostic  doctrines,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  were 
reodved  with  peculiar  eagerness  in  that  country. 
Having  beoi  instructed  in  Christianity  by  Polycarp, 
who  was  the  inunediate  disciple  of  St.  John,  he  would 
not  Qoty  know  what  were  the  true  doctrines  of  the 
gospel^  but  the  points  also  in  which  St.  John  thought 
thoee  doctrines  to  be  most  in  danger  from  the  cor- 
nqitioiia  of  the  Gnostics.  Being  afterwards  removed 
to  the  btehopric  6£  Lyons  in  Qavl^  he  would  have 
■■pUi  omKNrtunity  to  observe  the  heresies  which  in- 
fiested  die  western  churches :  and  all  these  advan- 
added  to  the  qualificati<ms  of  his  own  mind, 
eems  to  have  been  acute  and  amply  stored, 
give  a  value  to  his  authority,  which  can  hardly  be 
allacheil  to  the  works  of  later  writers.  Tertullian 
aft  the  end  of  the  second  century  wrote  many  elaborate 
raAitatioaB  of  the  early  heresies :  and  his  wcnrks  will 
be  studied  with  more  attention,  because  he  belonged 
to  another  great  division  of  the  Christian  churdi, 
tke  African,  and  in  different  quarters  of  the  world 
hutakm  might  naturally  assume  very  different  aspects. 
We  riioald  kK>k  perhaps  with  particular  interest  to 
tlie  Fathers  of  the  Alexandrian  church :  not  only 
firwD  tiie  fiiet,  that  the  catechetical  schools  of  that 
ditf  were  perticidariy  distinguished;  but  because 
Akxaadria  and  Egypt,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
were  the  great  promoters  of  the  Platonic  doctrines, 
with  wUdi  those  of  the  Chiostics  were  closely  con- 
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nected.  Clement  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  Qrigen 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  supply  us  with 
many  facts  connected  with  the  early  heretics :  and 
their  information  concerning  the  apostolic  age  agrees 
with  what  we  had  already  collected  firom  writers  of  the 
Asiatic,  the  Western,  and  the  Afirican  churches.  AU 
these  writers  assert  with  one  consent,  that  the  gospel 
was  corrupted  by  the  Gnostics  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  apostles ;  and  they  point  out  many  passages 
in  the  apostolic  writings,  which  were  directed  against 
these  corruptions.  So  far  therefore  as  external  tes- 
timony is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
New  Testament  contains  allusions  to  Gnosticism:  and 
I  should  proceed  without  further  delay  to  examine 
these  passages,  if  I  was  not  desirous  to  consider  pre- 
viously the  most  probable  causes  which  led  to  the 
Gnostic  doctrines. 

There  is  no  system  of  philosophy,  which  has  been 
traced  to  a  greater  number  of  sources,  than  that 
which  we  are  now  discussing :  and  the  variety  ci 
opinions  seems  to  have  arisen  from  persons  either 
not  observing  the  very  different  aspects  which  Gnos- 
ticism assumed,  or  from  wishing  to  derive  it  from 
one  exclusive  quarter.  Thus  some  have  deduced  it 
from  the  eastern  notion  of  a  good  and  evil  principle; 
some  from  the  Jewish  Cabbala ;  and  others  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  later  Platonists.  Each  of  these 
systems  is  able  to  support  itself  by  alleging  very 
strong  resemblances :  and  those  persons  have  taken 
the  most  natural  and  probably  the  truest  course,  who 
have  concluded  that  all  these  opinions  contributed  to 
build  up  the  monstrous  systan,  which  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Ghiosticism  \ 

We  will  b^^  with  considering  that,  which  is  un* 
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dcmbtedly  the  oldest  of  the  three,  the  Eastern  doo 
trine  of  a  Grood  and  Evil  Principle.  There  is  no 
fact,  connected  with  remote  antiquity,  which  seems 
more  certainly  established,  than  that  the  Persian  re- 
ligion recognised  two  Beings  or  Principles,  which, 
in  some  way  or  other,  exercised  an  influence  over 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants.  To  the  one  they 
gave  the  name  of  Ormuzd,  and  invested  him  with 
an  the  attributes  of  Light  and  Beneficence  :  the 
other  they  called  Ahreman,  and  identified  him  with 
the  notions  of  Darkness  and  Malignity^.  It  has 
often  been  disputed,  whether  these  two  Principles 
were  considered  as  self-existing  coetemal  Gods,  or 
whether  they  were  subject  to  a  third  and  superior 
power.  The  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  had  upon 
this  subject  seems  to  have  been  no  clearer  than  our 
own.  Thus  Plutarch  says,  that  some  persons  be- 
lieved them  to  be  two  rival  Grods ;  while  others  gave 
the  name  of  Gad  to  the  Grood  Principle,  and  of 
Daemon  to  the  Evil.^  Aristotle  applied  the  latter 
term  to  both  of  them,  calling  them  the  Grood  and 
the  Evil  Daemon'.  It  is  observable,  however,  that 
Herodotus,  when  speaking  of  the  religion  of  the  an- 
cient Persians,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  these 
two  Principles ;  and  though  he  charges  them  with 
aacrificing  to  a  plurality  of  Deities,  it  is  plain  that 
be  looked  upon  them  as  the  worshippers  of  one 
supreme  God^.  Aristotle  also  could  hardly  have 
thooght  otherwise,  or  he  would  have  applied  to  the 
two  Principles  a  higher  term  than  that  of  Daemon. 
Phttarch  evidently  considered  that  both  of  them  had 
had  a  b^inning,  and  that  one  of  them  at  least 

^  I.  131. 
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would  come  to  an  end :  for  he  says,  ^bat  Qrrauzd 
took  its  rise  from  Light,  and  Ahreman  from  Daric- 
ness;  so  that  Light  and  Darkness  must  have  existed 
before  them:  he  adds,  that  the  time  would  come 
when  Ahreman  would  be  destroyed,  and  an  age  of 
pure  unmixed  happiness  would  commence.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  cannot  but  consider  that  those  persons 
have  taken  a  right  view  of  this  intricate  subject, 
who  represent  the  Persians  as  having  been  always 
worshippers  of  one  supreme  God. 

It  is  true,  that  the  simplicity  of  their  WOTship 
was  soon  corrupted :  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  par- 
ticularly the  great  source  of  light  and  heat,  became 
the  objects  of  adoration.  It  is  'undoubted  that  the 
Sun,  under  the  name  of  Mithra,  received  from  them 
the  highest  honours :  and  it  will  solve  many  diffi- 
culties, if  we  conceive,  that  as  their  ideas  became 
more  gross,  and  the  externals  of  religion  occupied 
more  of  their  attention,  they  came  at  length  to 
identify  the  Sun  with  the  one  supreme  God.  That 
Light  should  also  be  worshipped,  as  an  emanation 
from  the  Sun,  seemed  a  very  natural  step  in  their 
idolatry ;  and  Light  could  only  be  hailed  as  a  Prin- 
ciple of  Good.  We  know  that  Fire,  the  material 
emblem  of  their  God,  has  its  worshippers  in  that 
country  even  in  the  present  day :  and  to  personify 
Darkness,  or  the  absence  of  Light,  required  but  a 
small  additional  stretch  of  superstition  or  of  fancy. 
Here,  then,  we  have  at  once  the  two  Principles  of 
Good  and  Evil,  of  Light  and  Darkness :  and  so  far 
the  system  of  the  Magi  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  their  worship  of  the  Sun.  With  respect  to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  it  seems  probable,  that  at  first 
it  was  supposed  to  be  effected  by  one  supreme  Being; 
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asd  in  the  purer  days  of  their  religion  ihe  Sun  him- 
sdf  would  be  included  in  the  works  of  creation. 
Bat  when  the  Sun  came,  as  I  have  supposed,  to  be 
identified  with  the  su{H*eme  Being,  the  work  of  cre- 
ation was  attributed  to  him ;  and  the  two  Principles 
were  looked  upon  as  subordinate  agents,  the  min- 
istero  of  his  mercy  and  his  vengeance '^  There  is 
evidence  that  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  among 
the  Magi  upon  this  subject.  Some  of  them  em- 
braced what  has  been  called  the  dualistie  system,  or 
the  notion  that  both  Principles  were  uncreated  and 
eternal :  while  others  continued  to  maintain  the  an- 
eioit  doctrine,  either  that  one  Principle  was  eternal, 
and  the  other  created ;  or  that  both  proceeded  from 
one  supreme,  self-existing  source".  This  fimda- 
mental  difference  of  opinion,  together  with  the  idol- 
atry which  was  daily  gaining  groimd,  seems  to  have 
led  to  that  reformation  of  religion,  which,  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  was  effected  in  Persia  by 
Zoroaster. 

AQ  the  nations  of  antiquity  seem  to  have  had 
some  great  leading  character,  who,  like  Zoroaster  of 
the  Persians,  stands  at  the  head  of  their  religious 
code.  The  history  of  all  of  them  is  involved  in  ob- 
acarity:  and  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  call  dif- 
ferent persons  by  the  same  name ;  or,  rather,  to 
ascribe  the  acts  of  many  to  one  individual.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  case,  with  Zoroaster :  and 
Bottling  can  shew  more  strongly  the  celebrity  of  his 
naii^  and  at  the  same  time  the  ignorance  concem- 
iof  him,  than  that  Plutarch  speaks  of  his  having 
Kved  five  thousand  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 
More  rational  dironologists  have  supposed  that  Zer- 
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dusht,  or  Zoroaster,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hjrstaspes ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  introduced  a  re- 
formation of  religion  in  Persia,  which  was  generally, 
though  not  universaUjr,  received. 

The  oriental  writers  are  fond  of  asserting,  that 
Zoroaster  conversed  with  the  captive  Jews,  and  bor- 
rowed from  them  many  of  his  ideas.  The  fact  is 
perhaps  chronologically  possible;  and  the  religicm 
of  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  who  was  by  birth  a 
Chaldaean,  could  hardly  foil  to  occupy  the  attenticm 
of  a  man  who  was  seeking  to  reform  his  national 
creed.  The  Jews  in  Babylon,  whatever  they  and 
their  fiatiiers  may  have  been  before,  were  certainly 
known  as  the  worshippers  of  one  God.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  shew  that  this  was  also  the  belief  of 
the  ancient  Persians  :  and  Zoroaster  may  well  have 
consulted  with  the  Jews,  if  it  be  true  that  the  re- 
form which  he  introduced  consisted  in  establishii^ 
the  doctrine,  that  the  two  Principles  were  subservi- 
ent to  a  third  and  higher  Principle,  by  which  they 
were  originally  created.  This  third  Principle,  cm* 
supreme  God,  was  perhaps  very  different  fit)m  that 
pure  Being  who  revealed  himself  to  Abraham:  there 
may  still  have  been  an  identification  of  Mithra,  or 
the  Sun,  with  the  first  cause :  but  to  bring  bade  his 
countrymen  to  an  acknowledgment  of  a  first  Cause, 
is  worthy  of  the  praises  which  have  been  bestowed 
on  the  name  of  Zoroaster".  He  established,  though 
not  perhaps  without  some  alloy,  that  great  truth 
which  God  announced  to  Cyrus  by  His  prophet,  and 
which  contains  an  evident  allusion  to  the  Persian 
doctrines,  /  have  sumamed  thee,  though  thou  hast 
not  known  me:  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none 
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ei^ez  there  is  no  God  beside  me :  I  form  the  lights 
amd  create  darhness;  I  mahe  peace,  and  create 
evil  \   (Isaiah  xlv.  4-7.) 

Sudi  then  was  the  doctrine  of  the  two  Principles 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Zoroaster:  and  if  this 
doctrine  had  any  effect  in  producing  the  Gnostic 
philosophy,  we  must  expect  to  find  in  the  latter 
some  traces  of  the  Persian  system.  The  notion  of 
the  Good  and  Evil  Principles  being  distinct  and 
contrary  to  each  other  would  be  in  accordance  with 
the  soitiments  of  the  Gnostics,  who  believed  the 
supreme  God  and  the  Demiurgus  to  be  perpetually 
at  variance :  but  still  there  were  some  essential  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  systems.  The  Good  Prin- 
cqrfe  of  the  Gnostics  was  not  produced  from  Grod, 
but  was  the  supreme  God  himself,  who  was  in  no 
wmy  concerned  with  the  creation  or  government  of 
the  world :  so  also  the  Evil  Principle  of  the  Gnos- 
tks,  or  Demiurgus,  though  ultimately  deriving  his 
origin  from  God,  derived  it  through  several  succes- 
sive generations.  We  have  seen,  that  the  JE^yus  or 
Emanations  of  the  Gnostics  were  invented,  that  as 
many  degrees  as  possible  might  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  supreme  God  and  the  Creator  of  the 
WQiid.  It  might  perhaps  be  shewn,  that  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Magi  would  suggest  the  idea  of  succes- 
aire  emanations :  but  if  the  Gnostics  borrowed  any 
thing  firom  the  Persians,  it  would  be  by  investing 
their  Demiurgus  or  Creator  with  those  attributes  of 
malignity,  which  were  assigned  to  the  Evil  Princi- 
ple.    Thare  may  be  good  reasons  for  thinking  that 

*  TTiis  is  referred  to  the  Per-  p.  486.  ed.  Amst.  and  by  Wol- 
^lan  doctrine  of  two  Principles  fius,  ManichaismMS  ante  Mani- 
bf  Spencer  de  Leg,  Heb.  III.     chtos  II.  3.  p.  38. 
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this  was  the  ease :  and  while  Valetttiiitts  was  pv* 
fecting  and  ^reading  the  Gnostic  ssrstem  whidi  I 
have  described  above,  Cerdon,  who  was  also  classed 
with  the  Gnostics,  was  propagating  a  doctrine,  which 
bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Persians.  This 
doctrine  became  better  known  under  his  sucoesBor 
Marcion,  who  has  been  charged  with  holding  two 
Principles,  and  with  believing  that  there  was  one 
supreme  God,  and  another  produced  by  him,  who 
became  evil,  and  created  the  world.  These  two 
branches  of  Gnostics  agreed  in  teaching,  that  the 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  Creator  of  die 
world,  nor  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
agreed  also  in  believing,  that  Christ  had  not  a  real 
body,  and  in  denying  the  inspiration  of  the  ]Hro- 
phets,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  Qriea- 
tal  doctrines  became  better  known  in  the  world  at 
large,  when  Manes  or  Manichaeus  at  the  end  of 
the  third  century  came  direct  from  Persia,  and 
blended  the  religion  of  the  Magi  with  that  of  the 
gospel.  The  Maniohsan  doctrines  however  lead  us 
to  a  period  too  remote  from  our  present  subject: 
and  I  only  mention  them  at  present  to  observe,  that 
the  fact  of  Manes  being  placed  so  decidedly  at  the 
head  of  a  party  shews  that  his  doctrines  were  dif- 
ferent in  some  points  frt)m  those  of  the  rest  ci  the 
Gnostics.  They  most  nearly  resembled  those  of 
Mardon ;  and  Marcion  is  represented  as  a  native  of 
Pontus ;  which  would  be  more  likely  to  bring  him 
into  contact  with  the  Persian  doctrines.  Gnostidsm 
however  had  certainly  taken  deep  root  long  before  : 
and  upon  the  whole  I  conclude,  that  the  Oriental 
doctrines  were  not  the  principal  cause  which  led  to 
Gnosticism,  though  those  who  embraced  Gnosticism 
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would  find  much  in  the  notion  of  a  Good  and  Evil 
Priiiciple»  which  was  in  accordance  with  their  own 
ofdnions'^ 

We  come  next  to  consider  the  mystical  philoso- 
jiiy  of  the  Jews,  which  has  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Gtbbala.  But  this  part  of  our  subject  need 
BOt  detain  us  long :  for  though  some  persons  may 
have  ascribed  too  much  influence  to  the  Cabbalistic 
doctrines,  none  perhaps  have  meant  to  argue,  that 
the  Cabbala  was  the  only  source  of  Gnosticism :  and 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Cabbala  contained  any 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  leading  tenets  of  the 
Chiostics,  few  persons  would  deny  that  those  who 
mixed  Judaism  with  Gnosticism  would  be  likely  to 
draw  firom  the  Cabbala™.      In  one  sense  all  the 
Gnostics  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  religion,  as  they 
did  from  the  Christian ;  that  is,  they  considered  the 
Jewi^  and  Christian  revelations  to  have  been  made 
by  beings  of  a  superior  order  to  man.     Here  then 
we  have  a  distinction  between  the  Gnostic  philo- 
BOflby,  akid  every  other  that  preceded  it.     It  ad- 
mitted the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  be  part  of  that 
great  system,  which  proceeded  from  the  Beings  who 
governed   the  world:   and  when  we  consider  the 
period  at  which  Gnosticism  arose,  we  should  expect 
to  find  in  it  the  opinions  of  the  later  Jews  rather 
than  of  the  more  ancient. 

The  Jewish  Cabbala  may  be  loosely  defined  to  be 
a  mjrstiGal  system,  affecting  die  theory  and  practice 
of  religion,  founded  upon  oral  tradition.     It  has 

•"  In  note  ^  I  have  mention-     that  seyeral  of  the  Gnostic  sects 
ed  some  of  the  writers,  who    were  founded  by  Jews.  De  re- 
referred  Gnosticism  to  the  Cab-     bus  ante  Const.  Introd.  II.  1 8. 
bala.    Mosheim  has  observed, 

£  2 
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been  disputed,  at  what  time  the  Cabbala  may  be 
said  to  have  b^un:  and  it  has  been  argued,  be- 
cause a  Kabbi  at  the  end  of  the  second  centuiy  was 
the  first  to  make  a  collection  of  the  scattered  tradi- 
tions of  his  countrymen,  that  the  Cabbala,  as  a 
system,  did  not  exist  before,  tod  that  therefore  it 
could  not  have  contributed  to  the  rise  of  Gnosticism. 
It  has  however  been  satisfactorily  shewn,  that  the 
Presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim,  for  several  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  had  gradually  been  raising  un- 
written tradition  to  a  level  with  the  written  law. 
If  we  would  believe  the  Cabbalists  themselves,  a 
collection  of  those  traditions  had  already  been  made 
by  Ezra :  but  such  a  document  has  never  been  pro- 
duced. They  say  also,  that  Grod  revealed  some  secret 
doctrines  to  Adam,  which  were  received  fnmi  him 
by  tradition :  similar  doctrines  were  received  from 
Abraham  and  Moses:  and  hence  these  unwritten 
traditions*  were  known  by  the  name  of  Cabbala, 
from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  to  receive.  It  will 
perhaps  be  conceded,  that  some  communications 
were  made  to  the  Patriarchs  beyond  those  which 
the  sacred  books  have  recorded.  Thus  the  history 
of  the  Creation,  if  it  was  known  to  the  Jews  before 
the  time  of  Moses,  must  have  been  preserved  among^ 
them  by  an  unwritten  tradition.  It  is  also  plain, 
that  a  mystical  interpretation  of  scripture,  which  is 
another  important  part  of  the  Cabbala,  did  not  rest 
entirely  upon  a  false  and  artificial  foundation.  St« 
Paul  has  taught  us,  that  under  certain  resbictions 
we  are  authorized  in  extracting  a  double  sense  from 
scripture :  and  I  say  this  to  shew,  what  has  been 
the  conclusion  of  learned  men,  and  which  seems  in 
fact  to  be  the  fair  and  rational  conclusion,  that  there 
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was  once  a  pure  Cabbala,  that  is,  there  were  some 
genuine  unwritten  traditions ;  and  there  was  a  sober 
and  rational  mode  of  allegorizing  scripture :  but  in 
boUi  these  points  the  later  Jews  sadly  departed  from 
die  simplicity  of  their  fathers'^.     In  both  these 
points  there  was  a  striking  resemblance  between 
the  Cabbalists  and  the  Gnostics.     With  the  latter, 
to  interpret  scripture  literally  was  the  exception; 
and  they  only  did  it,  when  it  suited  their  piu-pose : 
their  rule  was  to  extort  a  hidden  meaning  from 
every  passage ;  and  to  make  every  word,  and  al- 
most every  letter,  contain  a  mystical  allusion.     The 
Gnoses  also  resembled  the  Cabbalists  in  appealing 
to  oral  tradition.     They  said,  that  Christ  taught 
two  doctrines ;  one,  the  common  and  popular ;  and 
another,  which  he  delivered  to  his  disciples  only'^. 
But  this  was  a  small  part  of  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Cabbalists  and  the  Gnostics :  nor  would 
it  have  been  inferred,  that  the  two  doctrines  were 
connected,  if  the  Cabbala  had  not  contained  a  sys- 
tem of  emanations,  which  bears  some  affinity  to 
that  adopted  by  the  Gnostics. 

Few  subjects  are  more  perplexing,  than  to  explain 
the  ten  SeptUroth  or  Emanations,  which  according  to 
the  Cabbala  proceeded  from  the  first  Cause :  and  we 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  of  theorising  upon  the  sub- 
ject, because  the  system  of  the  Cabbala  approaches 
so  near  to  that  of  Spinoza,  that  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other  may  be  open  to  the  charge  of  atheism. 
Very  strong  proof  should  be  broiight,  before  we  per- 
suade ourselves,  that  the  Jews  admitted  a  system 
which  led  even  indirectly  to  atheism :  and  the  whole 
perhaps  may  be  solved  by  that  unfortunate  desire, 
which  we  have  already  seen  to  have  perplexed  the 
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Gnostics,  a  desire  to  explain  the  origin  of  Matter 
and  of  Evil.  The  Cabbalists  seem  so  far  to  have 
forgotten  their  scriptures,  that  they  adc^ted  the  prin- 
ciple, which  pervaded  the  whole  of  heathen  philo- 
sophy, that  "  nothing  can  be  jwoduced  out  of  no- 
"  thing."  They  did  not  hold  the  eternity  of  Matter 
with  the  Greeks ;  nor  with  the  Persians  had  they 
recourse  to  two  opposite  Principles :  they  cut  the 
knot  which  they  could  not  solve ;  and  they  taught, 
that  Qod  being  a  spirit,  who  pervaded  all  space,  the 
universe  also  was  not  material,  but  spiritual,  and 
proceeded  by  emanation  from  Qod.  The  first  Ema- 
nation was  called  in  their  language  ihefint  man, 
or  the  first  b^;otten  oi  God  ;  and  he  was  made  the 
medium  of  producing  nine  other  Emanations  or  Se^ 
phiroihy  from  which  the  universe  was  formed. 

All  this  is  highly  mystical ;  and  it  is  melanchcdy 
to  see  how  low  the  human-  mind  can  fsdl,  when  it 
attempts  the  highest  flights.  Imperfectly  as  I  have 
described  the  system  of  the  Cabbalists,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  bears  no  small  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Gnostics,  who  interposed  several  .£ons  or. Emana- 
tions between  the  supreme  God  and  the  creation  of 
the  world.  The  names  also  of  some  of  the  Gnostie 
iOons  are  evidently  taken  from  thp  Hebrew.  AH 
this  has  led  some  persons  to  imagine,  that  the  Cab- 
bala was  a  cause  of  Gnosticism.  There  undoubtedly 
was  a  Cabbala,  or  secret  doctrine,  among  the  Jews, 
before  we  hear  any  thing  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy : 
the  latter  therefore  could  not  have  contributed  to 
produce  the  former.  But  stiU  the  two  systems  pre- 
sent considerable  differences.  The  .£ons  of  the 
Gnostics  were  not  emanations  in  the  same  sense  with 
the  Sephiroth  of  (he  Cabbala.    Each  pair  of  Mmm 
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csgendered  another  pflir>  and  one  of  the  latest  acted 
tqpon  Matter  and  created  the  world.  But  the  Cab- 
balistic Sephiroth  were  all  Emanations  from  God,  and 
ibe  world  also  emanated  from  them,  without  the  in- 
terv^ition  of  Matter.  It  is  needless  also  to  point 
imt,  that  the  notion  of  Christ  being  one  of  the  .£ons, 
who  was  sent  to  reveal  the  true  Grod,  could  not  have 
found  a  place  in  the  Jewish  Cabbala :  and  yet  this 
is  a  fiindam^ntal  pmnt  connected  with  the  name  and 
docbine  of  the  Grnostics.  It  is  natural  for  us  also 
to  ask,  how  the  Cabbala  came  to  receive  a  system  of 
philoaqfAy,  so  far  removed  trom  the  simplicity  of  the 
Mosaic ;  and  how  the  opinions  of  the  Jews,  hitherto 
so  exclusive  and  so  little  known,  could  jHroduce  any 
efiect  upon  a  system,  which  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  was  spread  over  great  part  of  the 
w«id.  These  questions  would  lead  us  to  a  discus* 
sion  iar  too  long  for  the  present  Lecture :  anil  I  may 
ao  fiur  anticipate  the  subject  oi  the  next  Lecture  as 
to  state,  that  a  solution  of  these  questions  may  pro- 
baUy  be  found  by  a  consideration  of  the  Platonic 
docfciiiies'^ 

For  die  present  I  will  only  add,  that  if  any  part 
of  tke  absurdities,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plaiii,  was  gaining  ground  in  the  time  o£  the  apostles, 
then  was  good  reason  for  St  Paul  to  say  to  his  con- 
vois^asin  ibe  text,  ^^tpore,  lest  any  man  spoil  jfOH 
through  philosophy  and  vain  deceits  Philosophy 
is  indeed  the  noblest  stretch  of  intellect  which  Grod 
has  vouchsafed  to  man :  and  it  is  only  when  man 
fotgets  that  he  received  his  reasoning  powers  froxa 

"  The  term  pkiiotophy  in  this  by  Tittman,  de  vestigna  Gnostu 
passage  is  supposed  to  relate  cisnU  in  N.  T.  frustra  quasitk 
exdnsHrdy  to  the  Jewish  Law    p.  85,  &c. 
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God,  that  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  himself  in  dark- 
ness when  he  sought  for  light.  To  measure  that 
which  is  infinite,  is  as  impossible  in  metaphysics  as 
in  physics.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Revelation,  mre 
should  have  known  no  more  of  the  Deity,  than  the 
heathen  philosophers  knew  before :  and  to  what  did 
their  knowledge  amount  ?  They  felt  the  necessity  <rf 
a  first  Cause,  and  they  saw  that  that  Cause  must  be 
intrinsecally  good :  but  when  they  came  to  systems, 
they  never  went  further  than  the  point  from  which 
they  first  set  out,  that  evil  is  not  good,  and  good  is 
not  evil.  The  Gnostics  thought  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  their  scheme  by  veiling  its  weaker  pomts 
in  mystery,  and  by  borrowing  a  part  from  almost 
every  system.  But  popular,  and  even  successfrd  as 
this  attempt  may  have  been,  we  may  say  with  truth, 
and  with  that  remark  I  will  conclude,  that  the  scheme 
which  'flattered  the  vanity  of  human  wisdom,  and 
which  strove  to  conciliate  all  opinions,  has  died  away 
and  is  forgotten;  while  the  gospel,  the unpresuming, 
the  uncompromising  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  aided  by 
no  human  wisdom,  and  addressing  itself  not  merely 
to  the  head,  but  to  the  heart,  has  triumphed  over  all 
systems  and  all  philosophies ;  and  still  leads  its  fol- 
lowers to  that  true  knowledge,  which  some  have  en- 
deavoured to  teach  afl^  the  tradition  ofmen^  ^^^ier 
the  rudiments  of  the  tvarld,  and  not  after  Christ. 
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1  Tim.  vi.  20,  21. 

0  Timothy^  keep  thai  which  is  committed  to  thy  trusty 
avciding  profane  and  vain  babblings^  and  oppositions  of 
science  Jhlsely  so  called :  which  some  prtfessmg  have 
erred  concerning  thejaith. 

1  OBSERVED  in  my  last  Lecture,  that  the  scheme 
devised  by  the  Gnostics  for  preventing  Grod  from 
being  the  author  of  evil,  differed  in  some  material 
points  froDti  the  Persian  doctrine  of  a  good  and  evil 
Principle''.  It  appeared  also,  that  the  Cabbalistic 
^lilosophy  was  by  no  means  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Gnostics:  and  even  granting  that  Gnosticism 
borrowed  something  from  both  these  systems,  still 
the  idea  of  blending  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Magi,  the  more  recent  mysticism  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  into  one  heteroge- 
neous whole,  appears  so  wild  a  scheme,  and  so  to- 
tally at  variance  with  any  thing  which  we  have  met 
with  before,  that  there  must  have  been  something 
in  the  philosophical  opinions  of  those  days,  which 
led  the  way  to  it;  and  we  might  expect  to  find 
wme  common  stock  upon  which  these  different  sys- 
tems were  grafted. 

It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  shew  in  the  present 
Lecture,  that  the  Platonic  doctrines  were  the  princi- 
pal source  of  Gnosticism,  and  that  they  had  also  an 
effect  upon  thte  Cabbalistic  philosophy  of  the  Jews. 
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In  order  to  shew  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
what  were  the  original  doctrines  of  Plato  himself; 
what  was  the  state  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  treating ;  and  why  that 
philosophy,  after  borrowing  so  largely  from  other 
systems,  should  spread  itself  so  widely  in  the  world. 
To  unravel  the  mazes  of  Platonism,  and  follow  it 
through  all  its  metaphysical  subtleties,  is  a  task 
which  I  would  not  presume  to  undertake ;  and  our 
subject  does  not  require  such  a  waste  of  labour. 
Some  of  Plato's  conceptions  have  perhaps  never  yet 
been  fully  understood.     If  they  were,  his  writings 
would  hardly  have  needed  so  many  conmoents  and 
explanations  fit)m  his  own  day  to  the  present.    It  is 
indeed  a  system  of  almost  impenetrable  darkness: 
or  perhaps  the  admirers  of  Plato  would  wish  us  to 
say,  that  he  soared  to  so  sublime  a  height,  so  tar 
above  our  gross  and  material  conceptions,  that  the 
eye  is  dazzled  with  following  his  flight,  and  loses 
him  in  the  inmiensity  and  incomprehensibility  of 
Being.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  the  Timaeus  and  Parmenides,  two  of 
the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  require  a  surrender  of  our 
reason,  and  a  belief  in  intellectual  mysteries,  ccmu 
pared  with  which  the  Christian  Revelation  is  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  itself.    All  this  makes  it  diflicult 
to  ascertain  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Plato,  even 
so  far  as  we  require  them  for  our  present  subject : 
and  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  effort  which 
was  constantiy  made  by  the  later  Platonists  to  alter 
the  sentiments  of  their  founder,  and  to  make  him 
say  that  which  he  had  never  so  much  as  imagined. 
The  later  Platonists  saw  their  doctrines  corrupted 
by  the  Gnostics,  and  many  of  them  had  read  the 
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Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptuies.  They  found 
Christianity  daily  gaining  ground  :  and  when  it 
was  hopeless  for  them  to  conquer,  they  ^ideavoured 
to  conciliate :  they  laboured  hard  to  shew  that  the 
doctrines  of  Plato  and  the  gospel  were  in  many 
points  alike :  and  the  obscurity  of  Plato's  language 
enabled  them  to  ascribe  to  him  sentiments  which  he 
certainly  never  entertained.  Thus  the  later  Pla-* 
tonists,  and  even  the  Christian  Fathers,  speak  of 
Plato  contradicting  himself,  by  sometimes  saying 
tiiat  Matter  was  eternal,  and  sometimes  that  it  was 
created'^  The  Platonists  went  so  far  as  to  assert, 
that  Plato  did  not  hold  that  Matter  was  eternal. 
But  the  assertion  was  undoubtedly  false:  and  no 
position  seems  more  firmly  established,  and  none  is 
moce  important  for  a  right  understanding  of  ancient 
philosophy,  than  that  all  the  schools  of  antiquity 
i^reed  in  acknowledging  the  fundamental  principle, 
that  nothing  was  produced  out  of  nothing, 

Nullam  rem  e  nihilo  gigni  divinitus  unquam. 

LUCRET.  I.  151. 

H^ice  it  followed,  that  all  the  Grecian  philosophers 
bdieved  Matter  to  be  eternal*.  Whether  the  one 
I»T>po6ition  does  necessarily  lead  to  the  other,  or 
whether  a  system  of  emanations,  like  that  of  the 
Cabbala  or  of  Spinoza,  might  not  account  for  crea- 
tion without  the  intervention  of  Matter,  is  a  ques- 
ti<Hi  which  we  are  not  called  upon  to  discuss.  The 
Grecian  philosophers  did  not  adopt  the  system  of 
emanation ''.  They  all  held,  that  Matter  was  eter- 
nal: and  such  undoubtedly  was  the  opinion  of  Plato. 

«  See  Thomasias,  Scbedioim.  Hkt.  §.  37.  p.  29. 
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This  was  the  expedient  by  which  all  the  philoso- 
phers thought  to  rescue  God  from  being  the  author 
of  evil :  forgetting,  as  it  appears,  that  at  the  same 
time  they  limited  his  omnipotence,  and  made  him, 
though  not  the  author  of  evil,  yet  himself  subject  to 
its  influence :  for  a  being  who  is  all  good,  and  yet 
restricted  in  his  power,  is  undoubtedly  subject  to 
evil.  This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  many  incon* 
sistencies  which  appear  in  ancient  philosophy ;  and 
I  have  already  pointed  out  another,  when  speaJdng 
of  the  Gnostics, — ^that  the  ancients  gave  to  God  a 
power  of  modifying  Matter,  though  they  believed  it 
to  be  coetemal  with  himself***. 

It  is,  I  believe,  true— though  the  remark  will  not 
perhaps  inunediately  obtain  assent — ^that  unassisted 
human  reason  never  arrived  at  the  idea  that  God 
can  create  Matter  out  of  nothing".  This  is  one  of 
the  points,  which  we  know  from  revelation  only : 
and  that  man's  metaphysics  are  as  yet  very  imper- 
fect, who  can  conceive  God  to  be  omnipotent,  and 
yet  imagine  that  any  thing  exists  without  his  will, 
which  he  cannot  modify  and  annihilate  as  he  pleases. 
The  world  by  wisd&m  knew  not  God.  Plato  was 
wise,  but  he  knew  him  not :  he  saw  him  daikly  and 
at  a  distance ;  but  his  mind  was  too  small  to  con- 
template the  time  when  God  spake  the  word,  and 
called  Matter  into  being.  Here,  then,  was  the  basis, 
the  false,  the  unphilosophical  basis,  on  which  all  the 
Grecian  sages  built  their  systems.  Matter  was  co- 
eternal  with  God ;  and  the  world  was  formed,  either 
by  Matter  acting  upon  itself,  or  being  acted  upon  by 
Grod.  The  School  of  Epicurus  made  Matter  act 
upon  itself,  and  the  Deity  was  reduced  to  a  name. 
The  Stoics  and  Peripatetics  believed  God  to  have 
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acted  upon  Matter ;  but  it  was  from  necessity,  and 
not  from  choice^. 

Plato  had  already  adopted  a  system  more  worthy 
rf  the  Deity,  and  conceived  that  Grod  acted  upon 
Matter  of  his  own  free  will,  and  by  calling  order 
out  of  disorder  formed  the  world  *^.  Plato  certainly 
did  not  believe  the  world  to  be  eternal,  though  such 
a  notion  is  ascribed  to  Aristotle^.  Plato  held  the 
eternity  of  Matter;  but  he  believed  the  arrangement 
and  harmony  of  the  universe  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Deity.  Here  begins  the  peculiar  intricacy  of  the 
Platonic  system.  Every  thing,  except  the  Deity, 
which  exists  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  whether  the 
object  of  sense  or  purely  intellectual,  was  believed 
to  have  had  a  beginning.  There  was  a  time  when 
it  did  not  exist :  but  there  never  was  a  time,  when 
die  Idea^  i.  e.  the  form  or  archetype,  did  not  exist 
in  the  mind  of  the  Deity.  Hence  we  find  so  many 
writers  speak  of  three  Principles  being  held  by 
Plato,  the  Deity,  the  Idea,  and  Matter".  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  explain  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas, 
widiout  running  into  mysticism  or  obscurity:  but 
peiiiaps  if  we  lay  aside  for  a  time  the  doctrines  of 


■>  Tbe  opinion  of  these  dif-  He  contrasts  this  notion  with 

Cerent    sects    concerning    the  his  own,  which  was,  that  they 

creation  of  the  world  is  well  were  produced  •*  with  reason 

explained  by  Thomasius,  Sche-  **  and  divine  knowledge  pro- 


HUtor.   §.    37.   p.    29.  •'  ceeding  from  God."    Sophis- 

Exerai.  de  Stoica  mundi  exusti-  ta,  p.  265.      Anaxagoras  was 

ome.  Diss.  II.  de  IV  Grsecorum  the  first  philosopher  who  taught 

oectis,  p.  29.  this.  Bus.  Pnep,  Evang,  x.  14. 

«  It  woi^  seem  as  if  the  p.  504 :  xiv.  14.  p.  750. 
taa^mity  of  persons  in  Plato's         '^  See  Philo  Judseus  de  Mundi 

day   believed    that    **  Nature  /iicom(p^'W/iVa/e,vol.II.  p.  489. 

"  produced  all  things  by  a  kind  Cudworth  IV.  14.  vol.  I.  p.  366. 

"  of  spontaneous   cause,   and  ed.  Mosheim. 
"  without  a  producing  Mind." 
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the  ancients,  and  take  our  own  notions  of  the  Deitjr, 
we  may  be  able  to  form  some  conception  of  Plato's 
meaning.  ^ 

We  believe  that  there  was  a  time,  when  the  world 
which  we  inhabit,  and  every  thing  which  moves 
upon  it,  did  not  exist :  but  we  cannot  say  tiiat  there 
ever  was  a  time,  when  the  works  of  creation  were 
not  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Deity.  There  may 
therefore  be  the  image  of  a  thing,  though  as  yet  it 
has  received  no  material  form :  or  to  use  the  illus* 
tration  of  the  Platonists,  the  seal  may  exist  without 
the  impression^.  We  know  indeed  that  our  own 
minds  can  form  to  themselves  images,  which  are 
not  only  unsubstantial,  but  no  likeness  of  which  was 
ever  yet  an  object  of  sense.  In  the  same  manner 
the  images  of  all  created  things  are  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  Deity:  and  these  images  must  have 
existed  before  the  material  copies  of  them.  Plato 
supposed  these  images  to  possess  a  real  existence, 
and  gave  to  them  the  name  of  Form,  Examine, 
Archetype,  or  Idea;  and  the  use,  which  he  made  of 
them,  constitutes  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy '\  He  saw  that  these  Idea*  not 
only  preceded  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  must 
have  been  present  to  the  Deity  from  all  eternity ; 
and  he  could  assign  to  them  no  other  place  than  the 
mind  of  the  Deity,  which  he  sometimes  calls  Mindy 
and  sometimes  Reason.  Plato's  conception  of  the 
creation,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  the  formation 
of  the  world,  borders  hard  upon  the  sublime.     He 

*  *Oir  Tp6nro9  oifipayy^  fuas  yu&naw  ^v<rcir  iro^Xi^^tr.  Didy- 
€Kfiay(ta  yuf^trBai  iroXXi^,  ml  crv-  mus  apud  £us.  Prtep.  SvOMQ, 
Xifits  €iK6vas  iv69  c»fy6s,  oifrwff  A:     XI.  23.  p.  545. 
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oonoeived  tiie  first  procass  of  it  to  be  purely  mental. 
The  mind  or  reason  of  Gk)d,  in  which  were  the 
Ideas  of  all  things,  acted  upon  Matter,  and  gave  to 
the  universe  a  soul,  or  moving  principle.  Creation 
b^an  with  beings  purely  intellectual,  whom  Plato, 
in  deference  to  popidar  opinion,  called  Grods,  but 
which  were  very  unlike  to  the  Deities  of  Paganism; 
and  from  the  obscurity  of  his  language  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  heavenly  bodies**. 
These  intellectual  beings  received  a  principle  of  im- 
mortality, and  were  commissioned  by  God  to  create 
bemgs  of  an  inferior  order,  whose  souls  had  already 
eadsted,  when  the  soid  of  the  universe  was  formed. 
Here  again  we  find  Plato  struggling  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  believing  Grod  to  be  the  author  of  evil.  God 
employed  his  celestial  agents  to  finish  the  creation, 
and  to  form  mortal  bodies :  for  if  he  formed  them 
himself,  he  woidd  be  the  creator  of  evil,  and  that 
e?il  would  be  immortal.  This  was  the  weak  part 
of  Plato's  philosophy:  but  the  same  weakness  per- 
vaded every  other  system ;  and  without  seeking  to 
penetrate  his  obscurity  any  further,  we  may  proceed 
t6  OHnpare  the  sketch  here  given  of  his  doctrines 
with  those  of  the  Gnostics. 

The  Gnostics,  as  we  have  seen,  agreed  with  Plato 
in  making  Matter  coetemal  with  God  ^  They  also 
bdieved,  that  the  material  world  was  formed  after 
an  eternal  and  intellectual  Idea.  This  peculiar  and 
mysdcal  notion  is  the  very  soul  of  Platonism :  and 
we  learn  from  Irenaeus,  that  it  was  held  by  all  the 
Gnostics'^     Both  parties  also  believed  in  an  inter- 

'  Et  hoc  autem,  quod  ex  Anaxagoras  et  Empedocles  et 
snbiecta  mateiia  dicunt  fabri-  Plato  primi  ante  hos  dixenmt. 
cttorem  fecisse   niundum»  et    Iren.  II.  14,  4.  p.  134. 
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mediate  order  of  beings  between  the  supreme  God 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth :  these  beings  were 
supposed  by  both  to  have  proceeded  from  the  Mind 
or  Reason  of  God:  and  it  may  furnish  a  due  to 
much  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy,  if  we  suppose  the 
iEons  of  the  Gnostics  to  be  merely  a  personification 
of  the  Ideas  of  Platos^:  or  we  may  say  generally, 
that  the  Gnostics  formed  their  system  of  .Sons  by 
combining  the  intellectual  beings  of  the  Platcmic 
philosophy  with  the  angels  of  the  Jewish  scriptures. 
We  shall  also  have  occasion  to  see  in  the  course  of - 
these  Lectures,  that  the  Gnostics  believed  in  a  trans- 
migration of  souls :  and  this  is  one  of  the  doctrines 
which  Plato  appears  to  have  taken  from  Pjrtha- 
goras. 

There  is  indeed  one  material  difference  between 
the  system  of  Plato  and  that  of  the  Gnostics.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  God  ordered  the  intellectual 
beings,  which  he  had  produced,  to  create  the  world; 
and  he  del^ated  this  work  to  them,  that  he  mi^t 
not  be  himself  the  author  of  evil.  But  according  to 
the  Gnostics,  the  Demiurgus,  one  of  the  inferior 
.Sons,  created  the  world  without  the  knowledge  of 
God.  This  is  perhaps  as  rational  an  hypothesis  as 
that  of  Plato  himself;  and  the  one  may  very  natu- 

^  This  seems  to  have  been  "  nactus,  Colarbaso  viam  de- 

the  notion  of  Irenaeus :  "  Pro  "  lineavit.     Ekun    postmodom 

"  primis  ac  maximis  Diis  Mo'  "  Ptolomsus   instravit,  nomi- 

"  nas  fonnavenmt ;  et  pro  se-  "  nibus   et    numeris  iEonum 

"  cundis  Diis,  &c.  &c/'  II.  14,  "  distinctis  in  personales  sub* 

1*  P*  133  •  ^^^  ^^^^  these  per-  "  stantias,  sed  extra  Deum  de- 

sonificadons  were  gradually  a-  '*  terminatas,  quas  Valenthiua 

dopted  by  the  later  Gnostics,  "  in  ipsa  sunrnia  divinitatis»  ut 

is  said  by  Tertullian,  who  writes  "  sensus  et  adfectus  et  motus 

thus  of  Valentinus ;  **  Cujus-  '*  induserat."  Aiv,  Valemtm,  4. 

"  dam  veteris  opinionis  semen  p.  251. 
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nUy  have  grown  iato  the  other,  during  the  fitequent 
agitetioii  ai  the  question,  concerning  the  c^dgin  of 
evil.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that  the  coiBtant 
hofldlitjr,  which  existed  between  the  supr^ne  God 
and  tbe  creative  .£on  or  Demiurgus,  does  not  find 
aiijr  fiaraUel  in  the  Platonic  philosophy.  This  was 
probably  borrowed  from  the  eastern  doctrine  of  a 
Ciood  and  Evil  Principle :  and  what  the  smptures 
usy  of  fiatan,  the  g^eat  adversary  of  God  and  man, 
may  ako  have  contributed  to  form  the  same  doc- 
trine. 

We  may  now  leave  for  a  while  the  subtleties  of 
Platonism,  and  consider  what  there  was  in  the  his- 
tory of  {diilosophy,  which  led  to  the  imi<m  of  so 
many  and  such  differ^Eit  systems. 

When  Alexander  led  his  army  into  Asaa,  he  was 
not  inattentive  to  the  interests  of  science :  and  we 
are  infionned,  that  several  j^ilosophers  followed  in 
his  tvaan,  whose  obfect  was  to  observe  the  produc- 
and  the  opinions  of  the  eastern  world  >>.  These 
would  not  be  lik^  to  pass  through  the  Per- 
provinces,  witiiout  notkmg  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pmo  Principles,  which  had  existed  for  ages  in  that 
omntry,  but  which  as  yet  was  little  known  in 
Greece.  Such  of  them  as  returned  home,  would 
naturally  impart  to  their  countrymen  the  result  of 
their  Inquiries  into  the  eastern  doctrines;  and  an 

^  Plinj  speaks  of  some  thoa-  p.  694  E.)   Anaxarchus,  of  the 

aack  of  persons  being  sent  for  Eleatic  School,   (Arrian.  Plu- 

tWinveatigitfioBofni^ural  his-  tarch.  U.  cc.  Diog.  La^rt.  IX. 

tmy.  (VIU.  16.)    Among  the  i£lian.    Var.    Hist,   IX.    30.) 


who  went  with  Onesiciitus,  a  Cynic,  (Arrian. 

Alexander,  we  read  of  Calisthe-  VI.   2.    Lucian.  Peregrin,  35. 

oes,  a  relation  and  disciple  of  yol.  III.  p.  348.    Diog.  La^rt. 

Aristotle,  (Arrian.  IV.   10.  Q.  VL)  and  Pyrrho.  (Diog.  Lagrt. 

Curt.  VTII.  6.  Plutarch.  Alex.  IX.) 
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event  had  lately  happened  in  the  philosophical  world, 
which  was  highly  favourable  to  the  receptiim  of 
new  opinions. 

When  the  city  of  Alexandria  was  founded,  great 
inducements  were  held  out  for  men  of  literature  and 
science  to  resort  thither :  and  the  founder  was  ap- 
parently careful  to  shew  no  preference  to  any  parti- 
cular school  *.  We  are  told,  that  the  call  was  readily 
obeyed :  learned  men  flocked  to  Alexandria  fitun 
every  quarter;  and  under  the  two  first  Ptolemies 
the  same  or  even  greater  efforts  were  made  to  raider 
that  city  the  emporium  of  science  as  well  as  of  com* 
merce.  By  founding  the  celebrated  library,  and  by 
other  acts  of  munificence,  these  two  kings  attracted 
many  philosophers  to  their  court  ^ :  and  we  are  told, 
that  the  Platonists  (who  after  their  master's  death 
had  branched  into  several  schools)  were  particularly 
numerous.  The  return  of  Alexander's  army,  and  of 
the  philosophers  mentioned  above,  would  naturally 
have  given  the  Greeks  some  acquaintance  with 
Eastern  theology,  and  Platonism  would  be  likely  to 
receive  some  accessions  from  that  quarter  ^  The 
situation  of  Alexandria  was  also  suited  to  give  it  a 
peculiar  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  Platonists.  Their 

*  See    Bnicker,  vol.    I.   p.  lioth.  Augusta,  p.  ^i.Tndeaxix, 

1 354-  vol-  ^'  P-  ^^5  •    1>^^  I  CotmexioM,  sub  an.  284.  A.  C. 

would  particularly  recommend  but    particularly  Matter,    gur 

Matter's     Essay    sur    VEcole  VEcole  dAlexandrie,  torn.  I.  p. 

d^Alexandrie.  Paris.  1820.  which  48. 

throws  muchli^tupon the  sub-        '  See  Brucker,   vol.    II.   p. 

jects  discussed  in  this  Lecture.  965.    Eratosthenes,  who   was 

^  Pausan.  in  Attic.     Strabo,  librarian  under  Ptolemy  Euer- 

XIII.  p.  608.  ed.  1620.  Am-  getes,  wrote  in  recommendation 

mian.  Marcel.   XXII.    16.   p.  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  and 

266.  ed.  1693.  For  the  library  was  himself  called  a  second 

at  Alexandrbk,  see  Lipsius,  de  Plato. 
Biblioth.  c.  2.  Coning,  de  Bib- 
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faandery  as  is  well  known,  had  travelled  into  Egypt, 
as  Pjrthagoras  and  other  Grecian  sages  had  done  be- 
f(»e  him  ".  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, literature  in  Egypt  was  considerably  on  the  de- 
dine".  But  in  its  better  and  happier  days,  that 
country  could  boast  of  having  been  the  instructress 
of  Greece ;  and  many  of  the  Platonic  doctrines  agreed 
with  those  of  the  Egyptians.  Thus  we  know,  that 
die  Egjrptians  held  Matter  to  be, eternal,  though 
thejr  believed  that  the  world  was  created  ®.  We  find 
diem  also,  like  Plato,  identifying  their  Gods  with 
the  heavenly  bodies  p  :  and  if  Plato  learnt  some  of 
his  peculiar  doctrines  from  the  Egyptians,  he  learnt 
abo  from  them  to  clothe  them  in  a  veil  of  mystery. 
It  18  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  what  was  the 
Egyptian  notion  concerning  the  Deity.  It  appears 
however,  that  they  believed  in  the  existence  of  one 
soprane  God,  who  was  difiused  through  all  space.' 
If  we  can  penetrate  their  symbolical  theology,  Osiris 
was  this  Deity,  and  Isis  was  a  personification  of 
Matter.  Tyj^on  also  was  a  principle  of  evil  residing 
IB  Matter ;  and  in  this  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
agreement  between  the  Egjrptian  and  Oriental  doc- 
trines^.   Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  resem- 

*Diodor.  Sic.    (I.   96.  see  398.  Mosheim»  ad  Cudworth, 

WencKiigad  1.)  Strabo.  XVII.  iv.  18.  vol.  I.  p.  502.  not.*. 

^  806.  Plutarch,    (de  Is.   et  p  Diod.  Sic.  apud  Bus.  Pr^. 

^'  P-  354-  ^'  see  Wytten-  Evang.  L  9.  See  Bnicker,  vol. 

b*dL   ad  1.)     also    Bnicker,  I.  p.  303. 

»oi.  L  p.  365. 374. 633.  Schra-  ^  Isis  and  Osiris  are  explain- 

<fcnis,  if  Oriii  rt  Proy.  PAi/<wo-  ed    very   differently    in    Eus. 

^.  PrtBp,  Evang,  I.  9.  p.  27.  III. 

"Hanetho  is  the  only  na-  11.  p.  115.  116.  See  Bnicker, 

dre  Egyptian,  who  was   con-  vol.  I.  p.  287 — 29i.Mosheim, 

spinioos  for  his  learning  in  the  ad  Cudworth,  IV.  1 8.  vol.  I.  p. 

reign  of  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus.  522.    Wolfius,     Mamchmsmus 

"  This  is  said  by  IMog:  Laert.  ante  Manichaos,  II.  14.  p.  68. 


I.  10.  Sec  Bnicker,  vol.  I.  p. 
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Uance  between  the  Eg3^tiaii  and  the  Platonic,  it  ^ 
at  least  interestuig  to  a  PlatcHikt  to  meet  in  Alex- 
andria with  Egyptian  philo6<^hers,  and  to  trace  some 
of  his  master^s  opinions  to  the  source  finom  which  he 
drew  them. 

The  genuineness  however  of  Plato's  doctrines 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  preserved  entire  in  (be 
midst  of  so  many  different  sects.  A  new  impolBe 
would  also  be  given  to  Platonism  by  the  arrival  of 
some  Pythagorean  philosophers,  \dio  fled  from  Italy 
to  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolonies^  The 
school  of  Pythagoras,  which  had  long  ceased  to  be 
numerous,  (probably  because  Plato  had  borrowed  its 
most  popular  and  attractive  parts,)  was  at  this  time 
almost  extinct :  and  the  last  supporters  of  it,  who 
now  came  to  Alexandria,  would  be  likely  to  receive 
a  kinder  welcome  from  the  Platonists  than  in  any 
other  quarter.  Pythagoras,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, travelled  into  Egypt :  and  if  ancient  testimony 
may  be  believed,  he  was  also  a  disciple  of  Zoroaster, 
and  was  indebted  to  the  Jewish  scriptures.  The  two 
latter  points  however  are  extremely  doubtful*^;  bat 
that  Plato  adopted  many  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  is 
certain  beyond  dispute.  Timaeus,  who  is  emjrfoyed 
by  Plato  in  the  most  elaborate  of  his  dialogues,  as 
the  expounder  of  his  own  opinions,  was  a  professed 
Pythagorean ;  and  without  recurring  again  to  the 
subtleties  of  Plato,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Ideas^  that  most  peculiar  feature  of 
Platonism,  was  undoubtedly  taken  frt)m  Pythagoras'. 
The  fancy  also  of  attaching  a  mystical  importance  to 


^  See    Bnicker,   vol.    I.   p.     tiome  PkUoscphue  Italics,  c. 
1354-   vol.    II.  p.   763.   779.     p.  176. 
Schsffer,  de  Natura  et  Constitu-         •  See  note  *». 
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eeitaiii  nnmben,  and  the  ckxrtrine  of  a  tatammigrw* 
lion  of  flools,  were  both  adopted,  first  by  Pythagoras, 
and  afker  him  by  Plato. 

Tlie  time  however  arrived,  when  Alexandria  was 
DO  knger  the  general  and  peaceful  asylmn  of  learned 
men :  and  Ptolemy  Physcon,  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  departing  from  the  liberal  policy  of 
hk  predecessors,  obliged  the  philosophers,  by  his  cruel 
and  sanguinary  conduct,  to  quit  his  capital ;  and  most 
of  them  retired  into  Greece  or  Asia  Minor  ^  Hence 
it  probably  was,  that  at  the  rise  of  Gnosticism  we  find 
aoat  traces  of  it  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor :  and  it 
is  also  not  improbable,  that  as  soon  as  the  storm  was 
pMl,  and  men  of  learning  might  again  resort  to  Alex- 
andria, they  would  bring  back  with  them  some  new 
doctrines ;  and  the  religion  of  the  Magi  might  be 
joiMd  to  the  speculations  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras". 
The  Platonic  philosophy  was  thus  likely  to  receive 
coDsideraUe  modifications  in  the  Alexandrian  school ; 
and  there  was  still  another  quarter,  to  which  I  have 
not  yet  alluded,  bttt  which  may  be  proved  to  have 
exfrciaed  great  influence  upon  the  sentiments  of  the 
later  Ratraiists. 

When  Alexander  founded  his  new  city,  he  esta- 
falkbed  in  it  a  numerous  colony  of  Jews,  and  allowed 
than  the  same  privil^es  with  the  Macedonians  and 
other  settlers.  From  this  time  the  customs  and  re- 
ligion of  the  Jews  became  much  better  known  in  the 
wuid  at  lai^,  than  they  had  been  before.  Seleucuis 
Nieator  shewed  them  the  same  favour  by  allowing 
to  settle  in  all  the  cities  of  his  dominions  ^ ; 


»  Atheoaem,  IV.ult.  Justin.     191.  645.  944. 
XXXVIII.  8.  *  Josephus  speaks  of  a  great 

■  See  Bmcker,  vol.  II.  p.     number  of  Jews    settling    in 
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and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  a  few  years  later,  by  caus- 
ing the  scriptures  to  be  translated  into  Grreek,  ena- 
bled the  philosophers  at  his  court  to  enter  upon  that 
new  branch  of  study''.  There  is  positive  evidence, 
that  the  Jewish  scriptures  were  read  by  the  heathen 
philosophers ;  and  the  Jews  appear  in  turn  to  have 
studied  the  heatlien  systems,  particularly  that  of 
Plato.  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  both  parties  would 
be  likely  to  be  affected  by  this  communication :  bat 
we  must  not  imagine,  that  the  Jews,  who  dwelt  at 
Alexandria,  practised  or  taught  their  religion  in  its 
original  purity.  That  extraordinary  and  infetuated 
people  were  from  the  earliest  times  inclined  to  en- 
graft foreign  superstitions  upon  their  national  wor- 
ship :  and  when  their  idolatries  at  length  caused  the 
Almighty  to  destroy  their  city,  and  send  them  cap- 
tives to  Babylon,  they  came  in  contact  with  a  new 
system  of  superstition,  different  frt>m  that  of  Egypt 
or  Canaan,  which  had  before  ensnared  them.  The 
Jews,  who  returned  from  Babylon  at  the  end  of  their 
captivity,  would  be  sure  to  bring  with  them  some  of 
the  rites  and  customs  of  the  people  whom  they  had 
left :  but  they  also  found  the  evil  already  waiting 
for  them  even  at  their  doors.  The  mixed  peo{de, 
who  settled  in  Samaria,  when  Shalmaneser  had  de- 
populated it,  set  up  a  variety  of  idolatries,  and  joined 
them  to  the  worship  of  the  God  of  the  Jews.  (2  Kings 
xvii.  24—^4.)  Most  of  the  idolaters  were  frt>m  the 
nations  beyond  the  Euphrates :  and  this  heteroge- 
neous mixture  of  creeds  continued  in  the  country, 
when  the  Jews  returned  from  captivity.     We  know 

E^ypt  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  with  the  Macedonians.  Amtiq. 
Soter.  Those  in  Alexandria  XII.  i.comt.Apion,!!.^.  See 
had  equal  rights  given  to  them    Aristeas,  p.  104. 
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from  smptnre,  that  of  those  who  were  the  first  to 
reCam,  manf  formed  marriages  with  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood :  (Ezra  ix.  2.)  and  the  zeal,  with 
which  Ezra  endeavoured  to  prevent  this  intercourse, 
shewed  that  he  considered  the  religion  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  be  in  danger.  We  learn  also  from  Jose- 
[dius,  that  many  Jews  continued  to  live  in  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Euphrates :  he  speaks  of  them  as 
many  mjrriads:  and  he  shews  in  several  places, 
that  they  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  their  country- 
men at  Jerusalem :  they  attended  the  festivals :  they 
paid  the  didrachma  to  the  temple,  and  sent  their 
pedigrees  to  be  roistered  at  Jerusalem^ :  all  which 
shews  that  a  constant  conmiunication  was  kept  up 
between  the  Jews  and  those  Eastern  nations,  where 
the  rdigion  of  the  Magi  had  lately  been  reformed 
by  Zoroaster.  In  one  sense,  the  Jews  had  greatly 
profited  by  their  captivity  in  Babylon ;  and  we  read 
no  more  of  the  whole  nation  falling  into  idolatry. 
The  Persians  indeed  were  not  idolaters :  and  it  was 
from  them  that  the  greatest  effect  was  produced 
qxm  the  opinions  of  the  Jews.  It  seems  certain, 
that  their  nations  concerning  angels  received  a  con- 
siderable tincture  from  those  of  the  Persians^ :  and 
the  three  jnindpal  sects,  of  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
tad  Essenes,  shew  how  far  religious  differences 
were  allowed  among  them,  and  yet  the  unity  of 
fidth  was  considered  to  be  maintained''.     The  Cab- 

'  Sec  note  »,  and  Brucker,  phus,  AtUiq.  XIII.  5.9:  XVIII. 

▼olII.p.  654.  I,  2.  de  Bella  Jud.  II.   8.   i. 

■  The  origin  and  history  of  where  he  wiU  find  the  most 

^  Jewish    sects  have  been  ancient  and  valuable  account 

treited  of  by  so  many  writers,  of  the   Pharisees,   Sadducees, 

tint  I  thdl  only  refer  die  reader  and  Essenes  ;  and  to  Brucker, 

in  the  first  instance  to  Jos^-  vol.  II.  p.  712.  who  has  named 
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bala,  aS  wUdi  I  spcdw  in  my  kuit  Lectere,  contaiiiB 
many  doctrines  eonceming  angds  and  other  mystical 
points,  whkh  oan  otily  hare  ocnne  fixmi  an  Eastern 
quarter :  and  the  secondary  or  allq^orkal  interpret 
tation  ^  Scripture,  with  which  the  Cabbahi  abonndSy 
began  soon  after  the  return  firom  captivity,  li  fur- 
ther proof  be  wanting  of  the  tendency  of  the  Jews 
to  adopt  fbrrign  manners,  we  may  find  it  in  Jose- 
phus  and  the  books  of  the  Maccabees*'.  The  sitna- 
ticm  of  Jerusalem  between  the  riral  kingdoms  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  brought  them  into  perpetual  con* 
tact  with  Grecian  institutions;  and  though  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  when  he  trfed  to  force  the  Jews  to 
change  their  cnstimis,  met  with  that  resistance  wfaidi 
persecution  always  creates ;  though  sealous  and  in- 
flexible patriots  w^e  found,  who  resisted  every  in- 
novation ;  yet  in  times  of  security,  and  when  the 
enemy  was  not  at  their  gates,  they  were  eager 
enongh  to  depart  from  their  national  habits,  and  to 
adc^t  the  superstitions  of  their  more  polidied  neigh- 
bours. 

It  was  with  Jews  of  this  diaractor,  that  the  Greek 
philosof^ers  of  Alexandria  came  into  eontaet:  and 
the  influence  seems  to  have  h&ca  mutual  which  both 
parties  had  upon  each  other.  The  Greeks,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Pktonists,  learnt  a  purer  cfectrine  than 
their  own  concn^ning  the  uni^  of  God :  but  they 
learnt  also,  what  the  Jews  had  lately  imported  from 
Persia,  a  more  complicated  system  of  good  and  evil 
Daemons,  who  had  great  power  over  the  earth,  and 
who  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other  and 
with  God.     The  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation 

nearly  all  the  principal  writers  Prideaux,  CoMejthn,  sub  an. 
upon  the  subject.     I  may  add     107.  A.C. 
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alBO  pardeulariy  attractive  to  the  Platonists: 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  a  method  of  compro- 
maae  agreed  iqmn  by  both  parties:  the  Jews  pro- 
posed it  as  a  means,  by  which  they  might  persuade 
Hie  Platonists,  that  dieir  doctrines  were  not  so  dissi- 
aailar :  and  the  Platonists  consented  on  these  terms 
to  admit  the  thedogy  of  the  Jews.  Hence  arose  a 
new  sdux)!  in  Alexandria,  which  might  be  called 
diat  of  the  Platonizing  Jews* :  and  out  of  the  same 
system,  as  I  conceive,  arose  the  Judaizing  Platonists, 
who,  with  a  few  other  additi<ms,  became  afterwards 
the  Gnostics. 

If  any  person  should  doubt  what  has  been  said 
eoneeming  the  effect  of  Platonism  upon  the  Jews, 
he  may  satisfy  hin^elf  by  reading  tiie  Apocryphal 
book  of  Wisdom,  which  was  certainly  written  some 
tirae  in  the  second  century  befcNre  our  Saviour.  The 
writar  of  it  evidently  thought  that  Matter  was  not 
created,  (xi.  17.)  and  he  e^ieaks  of  the  Word  or 
LogoB  of  God  exactly  in  the  same  sense  which  the 
Platonists  attached  to  the  term^^  (xviii.  15.)  At  a 
later  period  than  this,  and  contemporary  witib  the 
rise  of  Christianity,  we  have  a  stronger  evidence  in 
the  works  of  PhUo  Judaeus,  who  was  so  decided  a 
copier  of  Plato,  that  the  coincidence  grew  into  a 
proverb^'.  Philo  himself,  as  well  as  Josephus,  gives 
as  many  i»t)o&  of  that  mixture  of  opinions,  which 
is  the  peculiar  character  of  tiie  Alexandrian  school : 
and  whoever  reads  the  accounts,  which  these  two 
writers  give  of  the  Essenes,  will  see  that  opinions 

rapidly  veiging  towards  tibat  eclectic  and  mys- 


*  For  the  preference  given    II.  p.  692.     Walchius,  Obs.  m 
by  the  Jews   to  the  Platonic    iVor.  Fitd.  14.  p.  99. 
philoeophy,  see  Bnicker,  yol. 
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tical  system,  which  was  known  by  the  name  o£ 
Gnosticism^ 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  why  the 
Evangelists  do  not  represent  our  Saviour  as  taking* 
any  notice  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes :  but  the  words 
of  Philo  will,  I  think,  furmsh  us  with  a  suffici^it 
answer.  He  divides  the  Essenes  into  the  practical 
and  the  contemplative :  the  former  were  those  who 
lived  in  Sjrria  and  Palestine ;  the  latter  were  those 
who  were  dispersed  in  other  countries.  The  prac- 
tical Essenes  appear  to  have  been  few :  Philo  and 
Josephus  compute  them  at  only  four  thousand ;  a 
small  number  for  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine : 
and  since  we  r^ad  that  they  lived  in  villages,  avoid* 
ing  the  large  towns,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  we 
do  not  hear  of  them  in  the  discourses  of  our  Saviour, 
who  was  generally  in  Jerusalem  when  he  addressed 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  The  fact  seems  to 
have  been,  that  the  Essenes  were  originally  Phari- 
sees :  but  adopting  more  rigid  habits,  and  living  in 
retired  places,  tiiey  preserved  the  austerity  of  the 
Pharisees  without  their  hypocrisy ;  and  as  to  mat- 
ters of  religion,  they  did  not  much  depart  firom  the 
manners  of  their  fore£athers.  But  the  contemplative 
Essenes,  or  Therapeutae,  were  a  very  different  race  of 
men.  According  to  Philo,  they  were  to  be  found  in 
several  parts  of  the  world,  but  abounded  particularly 

^  We  have  the  most  valu-  i.  5.  (2e  Beilo   Jmd.  U.  8.  2. 

able  and  authentic  materials  Eusebius  has  also  preserved  an 

for  the  history  of  the  Essenes  account,  which  was  given   of 

in   the  two  works    of  Fhilo,  them  by  Porphyry,  de  Abtti- 

Quod  liber  sU  quisquis,  &c.  vol.  nentia,  IV.  p.  33a.(Prep.Evang. 

^^'  P*  457-  cmd  de  Vita  Con^  IX.  3.)  but  it  is  evidently  taken 

templativa,  p.  471 :  and  in  Jose-  from  Josephus. 
phus.  AnHq.  Xm.  5.9 :  XVIU. 
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in  Egypt  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria. 
Egjrpt,  it  may  be  observed,  has  at  all  periods  been 
distinguished  for  men  leading  solitary  lives :  mon- 
acfaism  took  its  rise  in  Egj^t :  and  the  contempla- 
tive Essenes  might  not  unfitly  be  described  as  Jew- 
ish, or  rather  Platonic  monks  <^.  In  religion,  they 
were  so  far  Jews,  that  they  worshipped  one  God : 
but  Josephus  expressly  says,  that  they  did  not  par- 
take in  the  public  sacrifices ;  and  when  Philo  speaks 
of  their  books,  he  does  not  mean  merely  the  scrip- 
tures, but  writings  of  the  founders  of  their  sect, 
which  were  filled,  as  he  says,  with  dark  and  obscure 
sayings.  Their  life,  as  their  name  implies,  was  a 
life  of  contemplation.  Temperate  a^d  abstemious  in 
their  habits,  and  shunning  the  abodes  of  men,  they 
passed  their  days  in  retirement,  giving  themselves 
up  to  an  unceasing  and  mystical  devotion^'.  Per- 
sons in  this  frame  of  mind  were  well  suited  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  Gnosticism  :  and  the  same  state  of 
things,  which  led  to  the  eclectic  philosophy  and  the 
sdiools  of  the  later  Platomsts,  would  also  produce 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics. 

'  Tbe  Pbeudo-Dionymns  ap-  crates  says,  that  amofnifHa  had 

pears  to  have  considered  B^pa-  probably  existed  a  long  time 

w€vrxu  and  fiopaxpi  as  synony-  in  Egypt,  but  that  the  system 

(Eccies.  Hierarch.Vl,^,  was  carried   much  further  by 


p.  386.  ed.   1634.)     But  the  Ammon,  who  lived  A.D.  330. 

term  iiamx^t  was  not  used  till  (IV.  23.)     Sozomen  observes, 

long  after  the  apostolic  age ;  that  there  were  no  monastic 

and  nMmachism  probably  owed  establishments  in  Europe  about 

its  rise  to  the  severity  of  per-  the  year  340 ;   and  that  they 

secation,  as  Sozomen  observes,  were  introduced  into  Palestine 

I.  1 2.  and  Niceph.  CaU.  VIII.  by  Hilarion,  who  lived  at  the 

39.     'AiTBTn^f  was   a  term  in  same  period.  (III.  14.  p.  116.) 

much    earlier    use    with    the  Athanasius  mentions  axnafrai  at 

Christians,  and  was  taken  from  Rome  in  the  year  355.     {Hist, 

heathen  writers.   (See  Casaub.  ArioM.  odMonachas,  38.  p.  366.) 

Sxere,   II.   ad  Baron,   §.    13.  See  Bingham,  ^a/t^VM^,  VII. 

Suicer.  roc.  aoKriTfis  et  fuipax6s.  i,  4.     Mosheim,  de  Rebus  ante 

ValetiiiB  m  Eus.  II.  17.)     So-  Const.  Cent.  II.  35.  Not.  m. 
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The  eclectic  philosophy,  of  which  Potamon  has 
been  lodced  upon  as  the  founder,  was  an  attmapt* 
not  in  itself  irrational,  to  unite  different  systems. 
The  supporters  of  it  read  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
scriptures:  and  their  ambition  was  to  jHrove  that 
both  of  them  were  borrowed  fipom  Plato.  It  was  in 
this  school  that  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  stu- 
died :  and  the  names  of  Ammonius,  Plotinus,  Por- 
phyry, Produs,  and  others,  though  connected  with 
some  of  the  most  formidable  attad^  which  were 
made  upon  Christianity,  were  sufficient  to  entitle 
the  later  Platonists  to  a  great  and  merited  ca» 
lelwity^^. 

Gnosticism  in.  the  mean  time  had  {Hxxseeded  from 
the  same  source,  but  had  run  on  in  a  mudi  more 
tortuous  and  devious  course.  I  have  perhaps  said 
enough  to  shew,  that  the  Platonic  school  of  Alex* 
andria  was  the  real  cause  of  Gnosticism  ^.  We  may 
suppose,  that  discussions  woidd  be  frequent  among 
the  learned  men  of  different  sects,  who  frequented 
that  city:  and  it  appears,  that  leaving  the  more 
useful  branches  of  ethical,  political,  or  physical  phi- 
losophy, many  or  most  of  them  perplexed  themselves 
with  the  eternal  question,  Utuie  malum^  et  quare  f 
What  is  the  source  and  the  cause  of  evil'?  This  diffi- 


^  Strabo,     who     flourished  ancient  times,  and  TimonFhlia* 

while  our  Saviour  was  upon  sius  wrote  this  epigram  upon 

earth,  says  of  the  Alexandrians,  their  endless  contentions ; 

**  they  receive  many  foreign-  iraXXol  iih  ^6<nooirrm  h  Alyv* 

**  ers,  and  have  sent  out  not  a  wr^  vroXv<^X^ 

"  few  of  their  own  people:  and  /Si^Xtoiml    x^ipoKMlrai^   awtiptra 

"  there  are  schoob  there  of  all  dtfpio£»PT€s, 

"  sorts  of  science  and  litera-  Mowrtnv  cV  rakdpf. 

•*  ture."XIV.p.463.ed.  1587.  Athen.  Deipnos.  I.  aa.  (p.  84, 

^  The  minute  discussions  of  ed.  Schw.) 

the  Alexandrian   philosophers  Fhiletas  of  Cos,  who  was  re- 

afibrded  much  amusement  in  ceived  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  wast- 
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cahj  has  been  thought  bjr  some  to  have  led  to  all 
the  false  religions  whidi  have  a}qpeared  in  the 
world:  and  the  Gnostics,  in  i»xler  to  solve  the 
question,  built  up  a  monstrous  and  extravagant 
sjrstem  by  the  union  of  many  creeds.  It  was  with 
this  view,  that  they  placed  Matter  b^ond  the  limits 
€fi  the  Pleroma,  which  was  the  abode  of  the  supreme 
God.  For  this  also  they  invented  their  nimfierous 
mceession  of  .Sons,  by  one  of  whom,  without  the 
oonmuuid  or  the  will  of  Gk)d,  the  world  was  created^ 
This  was  the  scheme  and  Aramework  of  the  Gnostic 
theology.  Whatever  militated  against  it,  was  alle- 
gorised and  tortured  into  agreement.  To  study 
this  system,  was  not  the  means,  but  the  end.  They 
boasted  that  they  alone  could  have  the  knowledge 
of  God :  and  to  become  perfect  in  this  knowledge, 
was  the  only  true  object  of  human  existence.  The 
dispates  of  different  sects  in  Alexandria,  and  the  ad- 
tknud  excitement,  which  was  given  by  the  Jewish 
scriptures,  led  gradually  to  this  mystical  philosophy; 
aad  if  we  are  right  in  supposing  that  the  Jews  after 
the  captivity  borrowed  many  opinions  from  Persia, 
we  may  add  the  eastern  doctrine  of  two  Principles 
as  another  aad  important  element  in  Gnosticism  ^ 
This  view  of  the  subject  may  reconcile  all  hypo- 
theses :  and  we  may  conclude,  that  those  who  have 
deduced  Grnostidsm  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi, 

ed  away  and  died,  because  he  forms  us,  that  the  followers  of 

eoold  not  sohre  the  fiedlacy  call-  Prodicus  (who  were  Gnostics) 

ed  ^fmf^6fU9ot'  (Snidas  in  v.)  and*  boasted  of  having  some  mys- 

Diodorus  of  lasus   about  the  terious    books    of    Zoroaster. 


period  died  of  grief,  be-  (Strom.  I.   15.   p.  357.)     The 

I   he    could    not    answer  isame  is  said  of  the  Gnostics  by 

Sdlpo  of  Megara  (Diog.  LaSrt.  Porphyry  in  his  life  of  Ploti- 

l.  n.  Vit.  Euclid.)  nus. 
'  Clement  of  Alexandria  in- 
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of  Plato,  or  of  the  Cabbala,  are  all  in  one  sense 
right ;  and  that  from  these  three  sources,  with  the 
addition  of  Christianity  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  the 
different  schemes  of  Gnosticism  were  formed. 

It  is  not  so  important,  nor  indeed  would  it  be 
possible,  to  mark  the  time  when  Gnosticism  b^^an. 
The  seeds  of  it  were  sown,  when  rival  schools  first 
disputed  upon  the  origin  of  evil ;  when  the  Jews 
first  took  to  allegorize  their  scriptures ;  and  when 
the  Platonic  Essenes  made  religion  consist  in  con- 
templation. The  name  of  Gnostic  was  of  much  later 
application ;  probably  not  till  some  time  after  the 
appearance  of  Christianity.  We  meet  with  it  first 
in  Irenaeus,  who  uses  it  as  a  generic  term  to  de- 
scribe all  the  heretics,  who  engrafted  Christianity 
upon  heathen  philosophy :  and  he  tells  us,  that  the 
persons,  against  whom  he  was  writing,  assumed  the 
title  to  themselves «.  We  may  conclude  therefme, 
that  the  term  Gnostic  was  in  commcm  use  befinre 
the  time  when  the  work  of  Irenaeus  was  composed : 
and  some  writers  have  imagined  it  to  be  introduced 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  ^. 

It  is  demonstrable,  however,  that  long  befcn«  this 
time,  and  in  the  early  days  of  Grecian  philosojAiy, 


K  I.  25,  6.  p.  104,  105.   The  Haresiarckis,  II.  9.  22.  p.  i8i. 

term  yyw<rt^  is  used  in  the  Epi-  Thomasius,    SchediasM.    Hut. 

stle  of  Barnabas  for  the  mysti-  §.32.  p.  20.)    Jostin   Maitjr 

cal  interpretation  of  scripture,  seems  to  allude  to  the  Gnostics, 

(§.  6.  p.  18.  §.  9.  p.  29.  §.  10.  when  he  says,  "  He  that  thinks 

p.  35.)   But  though  it  may  be  "to  know  any  thing  without 

proved   that  this  Epistle  was  "  true  knowledge,  knows  no* 

in  existence  in  the  middle  of  "  thing :  he  is  deceived  by  the 

the  second  century,  there  is  no  "  serpent."  Epist.  ad  Dio^met. 

positive   evidence  that  it  was  1 2.  p.  240. 

written  before  the  end  of  the  *»  See  Colbergius,  de  Orig.  ei 

first  century.  (See  Ittigius  de  Prog.  Hares.  II.  2.  p.  50. 
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the  term  knowledge^  as  applied  to  the  Deity  and 
the  essence  of  things,  was  used  in  a  peculiar  sense. 
Smne  philosophers  denied  that  any  thing  could  be 
hunum :  others  boasted  to  have  this  knowledge.  The 
Platonists  always  maintained  their  claim  to  a  more 
perfiect  knowledge  of  divine  truths  ^^:  and  it  was  in 
Uie  Platonic  sdiools  of  Alexandria,  that  Clement 
and  other  of  the  Fathers  learnt  to  apply  the  term 
TMkrif  to  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  Clement  uses  the  term  in  a  good 
soise :  in  the  same  maimer  that  our  Saviour  often 
qieaks  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  with  reference  to 
the  gospel:  but  Clement  tells  us  expressly,  that 
there  were  others,  who,  pulSed  up  with  their  own 
conceit,  boasted  of  being  perfect  and  possessing  ex- 
dusive  knowledge*^  These  were  evidently  the 
Gnostics,  and  they  would  learn  to  arrc^ate  the  title, 
not  only  from  the  Platonists,  but  also  from  the  Jews 
(^Alexandria,  who  soon  came  to  use  the  term  Wis- 
dom  with  a  mystical  signification.  It  is  well  known 
that  Wisdom,  as  it  is  used  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
was  understood  by  the  Fathers  in  a  personal  sense ; 
and  they  referred  it  to  the  first  or  second  Persons  of 
the  Trinity.  Their  personification  of  the  term  was 
probably  learnt  from  the  Platonizing  Jews:  and 
the  idea  was  carried  to  a  greater  length  in  the  Apo- 
crjidud  book  of  Wisdom,  which,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  was  written  in  the  second  century  before 
Christ  Philo  Judaeus  also  has  many  expressions, 
wliich  shew  the  mystical  sense,  in  which  Knowledge 
and  Wisdom  were  used  by  some  of  his  coimtry- 
men^.  We  may  assume  it  therefore  as  a  point  suffi- 
ciently established,  that  before  and  after  our  Sa- 
viours birth  there  were  Jewish  and  heathen  phi- 
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losophers,  who  profesaed  thai  to  know  Gk>d  wm  the 
cmly  Wisdom,  and  who  boasted  themselires  to  poB- 
sess  that  knondedge. 

Sudi  notions  might  hare  passed  off,  like  other  phi- 
losophical enore,  without  being  noticed  by  the  apo- 
stles, if  the  Gnostics  had  not  proceeded,  in  puvnaiioe 
of  their  eclectic  system,  to  draw  Chriatiailily  also 
into  the  vortex  of  their  friiilosophy.  Thai  it  was, 
I  conceive,  that  St.  Paul  thought  fit  to  say  to  the 
Colossians,  Beware^  lest  any  man  spoil  you  Aromgk 
philoso/^  and  vain  deceit.-  (ii.  8.)  But  he  had  al- 
ready qxdcen  more  plainly  to  Timothy  in  those 
emphatic  words  which  I  have  dios^i  for  my  text, 
O  Timothy^  keep  that  which  is  committed  to  Ay 
trusty  aooiding  pr(^ane  and  vain  babblings,  and 
oppositions  of  science  falsdy  so  called:  which  seme 
professing  have  erred  concerning  thejaith.  The 
oppositions  of  science  falsdy  so  called,  eannttaaf  t% 
\lf€vienvfiw  ynHT^wf,  seem  to  point  so  directly  at  the 
pretensions  of  the  Gnostics,  that  we  can  hardly 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  St  Paul.  The  Fathers 
with  one  consent  ^ply  the  expression  to  the  Gnos- 
tics ;  and  Iraueus  evidently  alluded  to  these  words, 
when  he  entitled  his  great  work.  An  Exposition  and 
Refutation  of  Knowledge  falsd^y  so  called  ^\  It  has 
been  disputed,  whether  by  &e  antitheses  itf  Gnostic 
dsm  we  are  merely  to  understand  the  opposition 
which  false  teachers  offered  to  the  gospel ;  or  whe- 
ther allusion  was  intended  to  Light  and  Darkness, 
God  and  Matter,  the  Good  and  Evil  Principle,  and 
other  such  oppositions,  which  formed  part  of  the 
Gnostic  system*.     The  latter  interpretation  is  UKNre 

'  This  interpTetadon  was  pre-     tmte  Canst,  Introd.  I.  24 :  Bud- 
ferred  by  Moaheim,  de  Rttm    deus,    Eceks.    ApoH.   p.  547. 
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reeondlite,  and  might  be  more  satigfactoiy  for  our 
praent  purpose :  but  it  is  safer  perhaps  to  adopt  the 
former;  and  the  vain  babbUngs,  to  which  the  apo- 
stle alludes,  may  well  be  referred  to  that  mystical 
jargon  in  which  the  Gnostics  explained  their  notions 
of  the  Creation. 

If  we  are  right  in  our  application  of  this  passage, 
there  is  also  another,  which  may  be  referred  to  6nos<* 
tidsiii,  in  which  the  same  expression  of  vedn  bob" 
Hing9^  is  repeated.  St.  Paul  saysin  his  second  Epistle 
to  llmothy,  Qf  these  things  put  them  in  remem^ 
hrance,  charging  them  bq/bre  the  Lord,  that  they 
lAtpe  not  about  words  to  no  prqfit,  but  to  the  sub- 
vertmg  qfthe  hearers.  Study  to  show  thyself  ap^ 
prooed  unto  Crod,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
oAamed,  ri^Uly  tUviding  the  word  qf  truth  K  But 
^Mprqfime  and  vain  babblings ;  for  they  vnll  in- 
cnase  unto  mare  ungodliness:  and  their  ward  will 


faig^,  de  HaresiarclUs,  p.  38. 
vmI  ThomashiB,  Schediasm. 
*^  h'  35-  P-  as-  It  was  op- 
poecd  by  Wolfius,  Mamch^eiS' 
■■»  taUe  MamcluBOB,  II.  41.  p. 
17S.  tnd  CaknriuA  ad  1. 

^  I  flJbouid  mention,  that  Ire- 
^*«w  in  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  read 
^m%^min  for  jccvo^tN^of*  at 
lent  his  translator  wrote  vocum 
■wto«.  (n.  14.  7.  p.  135.) 
^'Bueas  also  refers  tumm^viat, 

••  Wdl  at  (bn^nrcK  to  V^«n;- 
im  yp^^ciK,  which  the  position 
^^  nticle  requires  us  to  do. 
Htit  Latin  authorities  support 
we  loiding  of  tt/iuffM^Kmas ;  and 
^^•wte  the  Greek  Fathers  men- 
^'^ed  by  Griesbach,  wc  may 
*M  Epiiianhis,  H(gr,  LXXIII. 
»«•  p.  858.  (See  Thomasins 
«cWj««.  Hiit.  §.  35.  p.  26.) 


Buddeus  thought,  that  St.  Paul 
alluded  to  the  6v6fjLaTa  fiap^uA, 
whidi  according  to  Epiphanius 
(Hser.  XXI.  4.  p.  58.)  were  in- 
vented by  Simon  Magus,  {Ec- 
cits.  Apost,  p.  348.)  'Die  same 
was  thought  by  Ittigius,  de  Ha- 
resiarchis,  p.  38.  and  that  St. 
Paul  alluded  to  Simon,  is  said 
also  by  Estius,  and  Espencsus 
ad  1.  and  by  Magalianus,  Op. 
Hierarch.  vol.  I.  p.  764. 

'  The  metaphor  in  6p$orofwwra 
is  taken  from  the  art  of  cutting 
or  forming  a  road :  and  so  it  is 
coupled  with  6d^  in  Ph)v.iii.  6. 
xi.  5.  St.  Paul  therefore  ex- 
horts Timothy  to  follow  the 
straight  and  undeviating  line  of 
truth  in  preaching  the  gospel, 
neither  turning  to  the  ri^t  nor 
to  the  left.     See  Suicer  in  voc. 
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eat  M  doth  a  canker:  of  wham  is  HymcMeus  and 
Philetus:  who  concerning  the  truth  haveerredy  My- 
ing  that  the  resurrection  is  past  already ;  aMdacer- 
throwthefaithqfsome.  (2  Tim.  u.l^i— IS.)  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  these  words  again,  when  I 
consider  that  tenet  of  the  Gnostics,  to  which  I  have 
ah-eady  alluded,  that  they  did  not  believe  in  the  re- 
surrection. For  the  present  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  this  is  an  additional  argument  for  applying  the 
passage  to  the  Gnostics  ^ :  and  we  may  therefbiie 
conclude  that  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  had  distin- 
guished themselves  as  leaders  of  that  sect 

There  are  other  passages  in  whidi  St.  Paul  alludes 
to  profane  babblings  and  strifes  about  words °:  but  I 
would  particularly  notice  what  he  says  in  the  chapter 
from  which  the  text  is  taken :  If  any  man  teach 
otherwise y  and  consent  not  to  wholesome  wordsy  even 
the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  to  the  dec^ 
trine  which  is  according  to  godlinesSy  he  is  proud^ 
knowing  nothingy  but  doting  about  questions  and 
strifes  qfwordsy  whereqfcometh  enwfy  strtfcy  railings^ 
evil  sumUsingSy  perverse  disputingsqfmen  of  corrupt 
mindsy  and  destitute  qfthe  truthy  supposing  that  gaim 
is  godliness :  from  such  withdraw  thyse^.  (1  Tim. 
vi.  S.)  What  is  here  said  of  questions  and  strifes  ^ 
wordsy  might  be  applied  to  any  of  the  sects,  which 
were  at  that  time  numerous  in  Asia  Minor:  but 
from  the  expression,  he  is  proudy  knowing  nothi^g^ 
I  should  infer  that  an  allusion  was  intended  to  the 
vain  pretensions  of  the  Gnostics :  and  if  so,  there 
were  either  persons  among  them,  like  the  sophists  of 


"  It  is  so  ^pfied  by  Tertul-         "  i  Tim.  i.  4.  iv.  7.  a  Tim.  ii. 
lian,  de  Pr^tscr^.  7.  p.  204.         33.  Tit.  i.  14.  iii.  9. 
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oid  %  who  taught  their  doctrines  for  money ;  or  the 
IR^rtended  Christians  sought  to  make  a  gain  by  a 
show  of  miraculous  powers 

Tliere  is  perhaps  more  direct  allusion  to  the  pre- 
tended knawledlge  of  the  Gnostics  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  where  the  apostle  prays,  that  ye  may  be 
able  to  comprehend  with  aU  saints  what  is  the 
breadth  and  length  and  depth  and  height;  and  to 
Imaw  the  love  of  Christy  which  passeth  knowledge  ^ 
Aat  ye  might  be  fiUed  with  aU  the  Jiilness  of  God; 
(ill.  18,19.)  and  again,  TiU  we  all  come  in  the  unity  qf 
ihejai^y  and  cfthe  knowledge  of  the  Son  qf  Crod^ 
mUo  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
Aefdness  of  Christ  (iv.  13.)  The  fulness  of  God 
and  thejulness  qf  Christ  in  these  two  places  may  be 
dMH^ht,  as  I  shall  observe  hereafter,  to  relate  to  the 
Gncedc  doctrine  concerning  the  pleroma :  and  the 
hsmcledge  ff  the  Son  ^GW,  is  said  to  bring  us  unto 
a  perfect  man ;  whidi  is  a  direct  application  of  a  Gnos- 
tic sentiment.  In  the  first  of  these  two  passages  we 
read,  that  the  late  of  Christ  passeth  knowledge,  i.  e. 
it  passeth  the  knowledge  or  wisdom  of  the  world : 
and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  when  St.  Paul  spoke  of 
oomprehending  the  breadth  and  length  and  depth 
smd  height,  he  had  in  his  mind  some  mystical  notions 
of  the  Gnostics,  which  he  here  turned,  as  he  did 
other  occasions,  to  a  higher  and  holier  sensed. 


*  For  the  crowds  which  at-  tives  of  gain  in  Acts  xx.  29. 

faded  the    sophists,  I  would  Rom.  xvi.  18.    2  Cor.  ii.  17. 

icfcr  to  Plato,  Protag.  p.  314,  i  Thess.  ii.  5.  Tit.  i.  11.  Jude 

315.  and  for  the  sums  of  money  16. 

wkk^  they  coUected,  to  Hipp.        '«  We  find  some  traces  of  a 

M^.  p.  382.  notion  0/  this  kind  in  Nume- 

9  Alhision  is  made  to  fiedse  nius,  a  Platonist  of  the  second 

teadicn  being  actuated  by  mo-  century,    who,  in   an    inquiry 
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The  interpretation,  which  I  have  given  to  these  two 
passages,  will  perhaps  he  confirmed,  when  we  find 
at  the  end  of  the  last,  thai  we  be  no  mare  childremj 
tossed  to  imdJrOt  and  carried  ahoiU  with  every  wind 
qfdoctiine,  by  the  sleight  of  men  and  cunning  cn^U^ 
ness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive.  (Ephes.  iv. 
14.)  Some  false  doctrines  are  evidently  alluded  to  in 
these  words  :  and  the  passages  which  precede  them, 
incline  us  to  refer  them  to  the  Gnostics. 

There  is  also  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  which  may  strongly  remind  us  of  the 
mystical  knowledge  to  which  <lie  Gnostics  pretended. 
St.  Paul  expresses  his  hope,  that  then-  hearts  might 
be  oon^brtedf  being  knit  together  in  love,  and  unto 
all  riches  qfthe^fidl  assurance  of  understanding,  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  of  God,  and  ^ 
the  Father,  and  of  Christ;  in  whom  are  hid  aU  the 
treasures  qf  wisdom  and  knowledge,  (ii.  2,  3.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Gnostics,  the  mystery  of  God  and  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  themselves.  St  Paul  therefore  means  to 
point  out  to  the  Colossians  the  emptiness  of  this 
boast,  and  to  lead  them  to  that  pure  and  holy  source, 
where  true  knowledge  was  only  to  be  found.  In  the 
same  manner  I  might  quote  many  passages,  whece 
St.  Paul  contrasts  the  wisdom  of  the  world  with  tike 
wisdom  qfCrod.     The  Greeks,  he  sa3rs,  seek  after 

after  rh  hv,  says  that  Matter  adpurrot,  SXoyov  ci  di  SXoyos,  o- 

cannot  be  r6  hv,  mrafi^s  yiip  ^  ypwrrov.  The  pretensions  of  the 

vXi;  ptMfis  Koi  6(vpfitmos,  p6Boi  Gnostics  to  penetrate  fAe  (iepfiU 

jcol  wk&ns  Kok   yajKot  a&pusroi.  of  God,  may  perhaps  be  alluded 

(Eus.  Pr^,  Evang,  XV.  17.  p.  to  in  Rev.  ii.  24.  by  the  words 

819.)  and  what  follows  might  r^  paBtf  rov  Saravo.     This  was 

seem  to  connect  this  sentiment  the  opinion  of  Hammond,  de 

with  the  Gnostics,  cicoTcy^cipof  Antichri^o.  III.   i.  p.  5.     See 

^  vKff,  d6purrov  ciHii  aMfV  «  b€  also  Rom.  xi.  33.  i  Cor.  ii.  10. 
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wisdom:  but  we  preach  ChrUt  crucified,  the  pmoer 
tfGoA,  md  the  wisdom  of  God.  (1  Cor.  L  22—24.) 
and  again,  We  speak  wisdom  among  them  that  are 
perfect:  yet  not  the  wisdom  of  this  world^norofike 
princes  of  this  world,  that  come  to  nought:  but  we 
speak  &e  wisdom  qfGrod  in  a  mystery,  the  hidden 
wisdom,  which  God  ordained  before  the  world  unto 
Cfurghry.  (ii.  6,7.)  There  is  a  danger  perhaps  of 
indulgiiig  our  fancy  in  tracing  these  allusions  to  the 
Gnostic  doctrines  \  I  have  confined  myself  at  pre- 
sent to  those  passages  which  seem  to  refer  to  that 
knowledge  which  gave  to  the  Gnostics  their  peculiar 
name. 

In  my  next  Lecture  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate 
some  other  texts,  in  which  different  points  of  this 
philosophy  appear  to  be  described.  But  since  the 
Gnosticism,  which  we  have  to  consider,  was  not 
merely  a  mixture  of  Platonism  and  Judaism,  but 
also  adopted  and  corrupted  some  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  I  shall  begin  by  inquiring  who  was  the 
Gnostic  that  first  borrowed  any  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian scheme :  and  if  we  can  ascertain  what  were  the 
^ciples  which  he  professed,  or  the  system  which 
he  invented,  we  shall  be  most  likely  to  discover  the 
errors  which  the  apostles  were  called  upon  to  op- 
pose. That  St.  Paul  had  to  combat  some  false  sys- 
tems, and  to  caution  his  flock  against  some  preten- 
rions  of  worldly  wisdom,  is  evident  beyond  dispute. 
TTie  Fathers,  as  I  have  observed,  conceived  him  to 
«8ude  to  Gnosticism.  Upon  this  point,  at  least,  their 

'Tlie  word  yvAais  may  be  2  Cor.  vi.  6.  viii.  7.  x.  5.  xi.  6. 

uedwithreference  to  iheGnos-  The  first  of  these  is  referred  to 

^  in  the  following  passages,  the   Gnostics  by  Irenseus,  II. 

'  Cor.  vtii.  I.  7.  xii.  8.  xiii.  8.  26.  i.  p.  154. 

g3 
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testimony  is  of  the  highest  value.  The  writers  of 
the  second  century  saw  the  evil  at  its  height :  and 
though  they  may  sometimes  have  strained  a  passage, 
to  expose  the  errors  of  their  opponents,  yet  they  had 
no  interest  in  tracing  back  the  Gnostic  doctrines  to 
the  apostolic  age,  or  in  shewing,  contrary  to  truth, 
that  knowledge  falsely  so  called  could  raise  alarm 
in  the  mind  even  of  St.  Paul. 
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2  Tim.  iii.  18. 

Evil  mm  and  seducers  shaU  wax  worse  and  worse ^  deceiving 
and  being  deceived. 

I  STATED  in  my  last  Lecture,  that  I  should  now 
proceed  to  consider  who  was  the  first  Gnostic,  that 
mixed  up  Christianity  with  his  own  false  and  hete- 
rogeneous philosophy.  If  ancient  testimony  is  to 
decide  the  question,  there  could  only  be  one  opinion 
upon  the  subject :  for  the  early  Fathers  are  nearly 
unanimous  in  saying,  that  the  parent  of  all  heresies, 
by  which  they  mean  of  Gnostic  heresies,  was  Simon 
Magus'.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  has  been  de- 
nied by  some  writers,  and  particularly  by  Mosheim, 
who  says,  **  This  impious  man  is  not  to  be  ranked 
**  among  the  nimiber  of  those  who  corrupted  with 
**  Uieir  errors  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Chris- 
**  tian  doctrine ;  nor  is  he  to  be  considered  as  the 
''parent  and  chief  of  the  heretical  tribe,  in  which 
**  point  of  light  he  has  been  injudiciously  viewed  by 
**  almost  all  ancient  and  modem  writers :  he  is 
*"  rather  to  be  placed  in  the  number  of  those  who 
"  were  enemies  to  the  progress  and  advancement  oi 

'  I  may  mention  Irensus  I.  4.  p.  58.  XXVII.   i.  p.  loa. 

33.2.  p.  99.  *II.  Pnef.   I.  p.  Pseudo-Cyprian,  de  Rehaptism. 

115.   m.  Pr«f.  p.  173.     Eu-  p.  365.     Cyrill.  Hierosol.  Cn- 

•eb.Hitff.  Eccles,  II.  13.   The-  teches.  VI.  14.  p.  95.  XVI.  6. 

odoret.  Her.  Fab,  I.  23.  p.  209.  p.  296.     See  Itdgius,  de  Ha- 

Cofflpcnd.  p.  188.  II.  PJ«f.  p.  resiarchu,  p.  39. 
215-    Epipbanius,  Httr.  XXI. 
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'<  Christianity^."  And  again,  ''  The  notion  that  all 
**  the  various  sects  of  the  Gnostics  derived  their  origin 
"  from  Simon  Magus,  is  entirely  groundless^."  The 
argument  here  advanced  by  Mosheim  is  the  same 
which  is  used  by  all  persons  who  deny  the  assertion 
of  the  Fathers^ :  but  the  seeming  difference  of  opin- 
ion may  perhaps  be  removed  by  a  definition  of 
terms :  and  the  remark  which  I  made  in  my  first 
Lecture  concerning  the  word  heresy^  may.  enable  us 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Fathers,  and  to 
assent  to  the  truth  of  their  remark. 

If  we  mean  by  the  term  heretic^  a  man  who  ]HX^ 
fesses  to  believe  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  gospd, 
but  whose  opinions  have  been  pronounced  by  tlie 
church  to  be  erroneous,  then  we  should  not  call 
Simon  Magus  the  parent  of  all  heresies.  But  I  have 
observed,  that  this  was  not  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  was  used  by  the  Fathers,  who  called  a  nian  an 
heretic,  if  he  invented  or  adopted  any  peculiar  <^iii- 
ion.  We  are  not  therefore  to  take  an  expression  of 
the  Fathers,  and  examine  it  according  to  ideas  whidi 
are  different  from  theirs:  and  though  it  may  be 
true  that  Simon  Magus  was  ^*  an  enemy  to  the  pro- 
^<  gress  and  advancement  of  Christianity,"  thou^^ 
he  cannot  in  fact  be  called  a  Christian,  yet  if  he 
borrowed  any  ])art  of  the  Christian  scheme,  and 

.   ^  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  I.  p.  140.  Lihrormn.  IV.   p.  2a6.    J.  F. 

^  lb.  p.  143.  Buddeus   had    previously  ex- 

^  Mosheim  has  asserted  the  pressed  a  doubt,  de  Her.  F«. 

same  in  his  Cwn.  de  Rebus  ante  lentm.  XVI.  p.  641.  and  tbey 

C^nst.  Cent.  I.  65.  not.  ^.  and  have  been  followed  by  Orsi, 

in  his  Dissertation  de  uno  Si-  Storia  EccleMoetiett,  vol.  I.  p. 

mtme  Mago,  6.  p.  68.    InstU.  348.  Beau8obre,voLI.  p.34.  D. 

Maj,  p.  394.  thou§^  he  rather  p.  a.   Brucker,  vol.  11.  p.  670. 

qualifies  his  assertion  in  his  See  also  Buddeus,  £rcte. 

Dissertation   de  Causis  suppos,  p.  317. 
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imited  it  to  hit  own^  he  would  be  called,  in  ancient 
times,  an  heretic;  and  the  Fathers  assert  that  he 
was  the  parent  of  all  heretics.  Mosheim  conld  hardly 
have  been  ignorant,  that  this  is  precisely  the  way  in 
which  many  of  the  Fathers  ex^dain  their  meaning. 
Thus  Irenaeus,  thou^  he  says  that  all  heresies  were 
derived  from  SimonS  and  that  all,  who  in  any  man- 
ner comtpt  the  truth,  were  disciples  and  successors 
of  Simoa  Magus  ^  yet  states  expressly,  that  Simon 
only  pretended  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  that  his 
followers  held  out  the  name  of  Jesus  as  an  attrac- 
tion, wishing  by  that  means  to  conceal  their  real 
doctrines  s.  Origen,  in  his  woric  against  Cdsus, 
quotes  that  unbeliever  as  objecting  to  the  Christians, 
that  some  among  them  made  the  Gk)d,  who  was 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  to  be  the  same  with  the 
God  of  the  Jews^.  This  we  know  to  have  been  a 
Gnostic  doctrine ;  and  Qrigen  replies,  *^  that  there 
**  may  be  some  persons  who  call  thanselves  Gnos*- 
*"  tics,  as  there  may  be  Epicureans  who  call  them- 
**  sdves  i^iilosophers  :  but  neither  can  they  be 
**  really  philosophers,  who  deny  a  Providence,  nor 
''can  they  who  introduce  strange  inventions,  not 
*"  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  be  Christians : 
""  there  may  be  some  who  receive  Jesus,  and  there- 

*  I.  33.  2.  p.  99.  positive  in  asserting,  that  they 

'  F^.  106.  held  the  doctrines  of  Simon. 

'  I^  106.    This  passage  is  This  may  account  for  what  is 

qooted  by  Mosheim,  as  proving  said  by  Origen,  that  there  could 

tW  '*  not  one  of  the  Gnostic  not  be  found  thirty  Simonittis 

"  Beets  held  Simon  in  the  least  in  the  whole  world  in  his  day. 

"reverence:"     but    whoever  Cont.Cels.I.57.p.372. VI.ii. 

oQnsohs  the  passage,  will  see  p.  638 :  yet  the  sect  appears  not 

^at  it  by  no  means  proves  so  to  have  been  extinct.       See 

■OKh.    Irenieas  is  only  speak*  Mosheim,  Inst.  Maj,  p.  408. 
iig  of  the  mame  which  these        ^  V.  61.  p.  634.  ^ 

Itereucs  assumed :   but  he  is  ^ 
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''  fore  boast  themselves  to  be  Christiaiis ;  but  hem 
''  does  this  accusation  affect  the  true  believer?**  He 
then  adds,  that  among  those  heretical  Christiaiis 
Celsus  particularised  Simon  Magus ;  and  he  replies, 
'^  But  Celsus  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  the  follow- 
*^  ers  of  Simon  by  no  means  acknowledge  Jesus  to 
'*  be  the  Son  of  God.**  Eusebius  says  expressly,  that 
Simon  Magus  was  looked  upon  as  the  first  founder 
of  every  heresy ;  and  then  adds,  that  all  those  who 
embraced  his  opinions  pretended  that  they  were 
Christians  ^  The  words  of  Epiphanius  are  equally 
express,  who  says,  **  The  first  heresy  after  the 
'^  time  of  Christ  is  that  of  Simon  Magus,  which  is 
'*  not  properly  and  regularly  classed  with  those 
*^  which  bear  the  name  of  Christ'^.'*  I  have  periuqM 
stated  enough  to  shew  that  the  Fathers  knew  weU 
what  they  were  asserting,  when  they  called  Simon 
Magus  the  father  of  all  heresies.  They  knew  that 
he  was  not  a  Christian,  but  they  believed  him  to  be 
the  first  who  mixed  Christianity  with  Gnosticism^ 
and  consequently  the  leader  of  all  those  h^^etics 
who  professed  to  believe  in  Christ*'. 

Some  persons  have  felt  so  great  a  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting this  assertion  of  the  Fathers,  that  they  have 
resorted  to  what  is  a  common  refuge  in  dilemmas  of 
this  kind ;  and  have  imagined,  contrary  to  all  his- 
torical evidence,  that  there  were  two  different  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Simon ;  one  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  another  who  was 
leader  of  the  Gnostics.  This  notion  has  been  so 
completely  refuted  by  Mosheim  in  a  special  disser- 

'  Ecdes.  Hist.  U.  13.  p.  62.     mon  "  only  assumed  the  name 
^  H»r.  XXI.  I.  p.  55.     In     "  of  Christ."  Anacqfh.  voL  II. 
another  place,  he  says  that  Si-     p.  139. 
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tatioD,  that  little  more  need  be  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject^. Though  Mosheim  denied  that  this  Simon 
was  the  parent  of  all  heresies,  yet  he  was  well  aware 
that  the  Fathers,  who  declared  him  to  be  so,  in- 
tended the  same  Simon  Magus  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There  can  indeed  be  no 
doubt  upon  the  subject ;  and  I  shall  only  use  one 
aigfument  in  support  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Fathers. 

Justin  Martyr,  about  the  year  140,  presented  a 
Defence  of  Christianity  to  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius;  in  which  he  mentions  as  .a  well-known  fact, 
that  Simon,  a  native  of  Gittum^  a  village  in  Sama^ 
ria,  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  was 
looked  upon  there  as  a  god,  and  had  a  statue 
erected  to  him,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  in  the  river 
Tiber,  between  the  two  bridge.  Justin  adds,  that 
oeariy  all  the  Samaritans,  and  a  few  also  in  other 
nations,  acknowledged  and  worshipped  him  as  the 
sqifeme  God"".  There  is  in  this  passage  such  a 
minute  detail,  such  a  confident  appeal  to  the  em- 
peror's own  knowledge  of  what  the  apologist  was 
saying,  that  w$  can  hardly  suppose  the  story  to  be 
fiibe,  when  not  only  the  emperor,  but  every  person 
in  Rome,  would  have  been  able  to  detect  it.  I 
would  observe  also,  that  Justin  Martyr  was  himself 
a  native  of  Samaria :  hence  he  was  able  to  name 
the  very  place  where  Simon  was  bom ;  and  when 
be  says  in  his  second  Defence,  which  was  presented 
a  few  years  later,  **  I  have  despised  the  impious  and 
"  febe  doctrine  of  Simon  which  is  in  my  country"," 

'  Or  GUta.     For  the  oitho-     p.  337. 
gnpby  of  this  name,  see  Le        *«  Apol.  I.  26.  p.  59.  ^ 

Clerc  ad  Qmiiit,  Apast.  VI.  7.         "  Apol.  11.  15.  p.  98.  / 
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When  we  see  the  ^ame  which  he  felt  at  the  name 
of  Christian  being  assumed  by  the  followers  of  tliat 
impostor,  we  can  never  believe  that  he  would  have 
countenanced  the  story,  if  the  tmth  of  it  had  not 
been  not(»ious ;  much  less  would  he  have  given  to 
his  own  country  the  disgrace  of  originating  the  evil. 
We  may  now  proceed  to  the  life  of  Simon  Magfx^ 
as  far  as  we  can  collect  it  from  different  writers. 
We  have  seen  that  he  was  a  native  of  Gittom,  a 
town  in  Samaria;  and  it  is  stated  in  a  suspicious 
document,  of  ancient,  though  doubtful  date,  that  he 
studied  for  some  time  at  Alexandria^.  Concerning 
the  time  of  his  birth,  and  of  his  first  rising  into  no- 
tice, little  can  now  be  known.  The  only  contempo* 
rary  document  which  mentions  him,  is  the  Acts  cf 
the  Apostles ;  and  we  there  read,  that  when  Philip 
the  deacon  preadied  the  gospel  in  Samaria  aft^  the 
death  of  Stephen,  there  was  a  certain  man,  called 
Simon,  which  bqfbretime  in  the  same  citjf  used  sar^ 
eery,  and  bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria,  gieing 
out  that  himself  was  some  great  one:  to  whom  tkey 
all  gave  heed,Jrom  the  least  to  the  greatest,  saying, 
TViis  man  is  tiie  great  power  of  God.  And  to  him 
they  had  regard,  because  that  qfUmg  time  he  had 
bewitched  them  with  sorceries,  (viii.  9 — 11.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  calculation,  which  I  followed  in  my 
last  Lecture,  the  death  of  Stephen  happened  in  the 


^  This  is  taken  from  the  post.  6.)  but  Montfiracon  sup- 
Clementine  Homilies,  II.  22,  a  posed  the  composition  of  them 
work  consisting  of  nineteen  to  be  later  by  some  centuries. 
Homilies,  and  ndsely  ascribed  (Op.  Athanas.  toI.  II.  p.  125.) 
to  Clement  of  Rome.  LeClerc  They  were  first  publi^ed  by 
considered  them  to  be  written  Cotelerius,  in  his  edition  of  the 
by  an  Ebionite  in  the  second  PatresApostolici.in  167a.  See 
century :  (Piwf.  ad  Patres  A-  Lardner,  CrediinUty,  c.  29. 
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same  year  with  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord :  and  it 
appeals  from  the  passage  now  quoted,  that  Simon's 
cdefaritjr  had  begun  some  time  before.  We  are  then 
told,  that  Simon  himself  believed  also :  and  when 
he  was  baptized^  he  continued  with  Philip,  and  won^ 
deredf  beholding  the  miracles  and  signs  which  were 
done.  (13.)  I  need  not  mention  how  he  shortly  fell 
away  from  the  faith  which  he  had  embraced ;  and  how 
St  Peter  rebuked  him  for  thinking  that  the  gift  of 
God  might  be  purchased/or  money:  (20.)  but  I  would 
obeenr^  that  some  of  those  persons  who  insist  upon 
the  fiaet  that  Simon  was  not  a  Christian,  appear  to 
have  foqiotten  that  he  was  actually  baptized.  For 
a  tiiDe  at  least  he  believed  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  part 
of  Uus  belief  he  appears  always  to  have  retained : 
ie;  he  always  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  Be- 
ing more  than  human  who  came  from  God. 

If  these  events  hi^pened,  as  I  have  supposed, 
within  a  short  time  of  our  Lord's  ascension,  the 
Fathers  had  good  reason  to  call  Simon  Magus  the 
parent  of  all  heresies:  for  he  must  then  have  been 
among  the  first  persons,  beyond  the  limits  of  Jeru- 
vkttL,  who  embraced  the  gospel;  and  we  might 
hope,  that  there  was  no  one  before  him  who  per- 
verted the  frdth  which  he  had  professed.  St.  Luke 
at  least  m^itions  no  oth^ ;  and  though  Dositheus 
Itts  been  named  as  the  companion  of  Simon  Magus, 
aad  the  Dositheans  are  placed  before  the  Simonians 
by  aome  writers,  yet  it  seems  probable,  if  such  a 
peraoD  existed  at  all,  that  Dositheus  was  leader  of  a 
Samaritan  sect  before  or  after  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speaking ;  and  the  time  would  hardly  allow 
bim  to  have  embraced  Christianity,  and  fallen  away 
from  it,  before  Simon  Magus^''. 
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From  the  detailed  account  which  we  have  of  Si- 
mon in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  infer  these  two  things :  1,  that  St.  Luke  knew  no 
earlier  instance  of  apostasy  frmn  the  gospel;  and 
he  mentions  this  because  it  was  the  first:  and  S, 
that  when  St.  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  heresy  of  Simon  was  widely  spread,  and  th»e- 
fore  he  tells  his  readers  how  it  had  b^un. 

Concerning  the  remainder  of  Simon's  life  we 
know  little ;  and  in  that  little  it  is  difficult  to  se- 
parate truth  from  fiction.  I  should  be  inclined,  for 
the  reasons  given  above,  to  believe  the  account  of 
Justin  Martyr,  who  says  that  Simon  Magus  went 
to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  attracted 
numerous  followers.  Eusebius  quotes  this  passage 
of  Justin  Martyr:  but  he  adds,  upon  some  oih& 
authority,  which  he  does  not  name,  that  St  Peter 
came  to  Rome  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  in  c(mse- 
quence  of  his  preaching,  the  popularity  of  the  im- 
postor was  entirely  destroyed  p.  This  would  be  a 
most  interesting  and  important  feurt,  if  we  were  cer- 
tain of  its  being  true:  but  Eusebius  contradicts 
himself  in  his  account  of  Simon  Magus  going  to 
Rome^:  and  later  writers  have  so  embellished  the 
story  of  this  meeting,  and  made  the  death  of  Simon 
so  astonishingly  miraculous,  that  criticism  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  believe.  The  account  whidi 
we  have  of  Simon's  death  is  in  a  few  words  as  f(ri- 
lows.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  being  both  at  Rome, 
Simon  Magus  gave  out  that  he  was  Christ,  and  in 

P  Eccles.  Hist.  II.  13  et  14.  "  wws,"  and  yet  in  c.  14.  he 

<i  In  c.  13.  he  says  that  Si-  says  that  he  went  to  Rome 

mon  went  to  Rome,  "  when  immediately  after  the  rebuke 

"  the  religion  of  Christ  had  which  he   received    from   St. 

"  now  spread  tit  mbnv  atfOpd^  Peter,  Acts  viii.  lo.  &c. 
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proof  of  his  assertion  he  undertook  to  raise  himself 
ahofft  into  the  air.  The  attempt  at  first  appeared  as 
if  it  would  succeed ;  but  the  two  apostles  addressing 
themselves  in  prayer  to  God,  the  impostor  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  his  death  ensued  shortly  after.  It 
is  difficult  to  give  this  marvellous  narration  without 
fOTgetting  that  we  are  treating  of  a  grave  and  sacred 
subject :  and  the  question  for  us  to  consider  is,  whe- 
ther we  are  to  look  upon  the  whole  as  a  fiction,  or 
needier,  as  is  most  probable,  it  contains  a  basis  and 
groundwork  of  truth. 

I  would  observe  in  the  first  place,  that  Amobius, 
who  did  not  write  tiU  the  beginning  of  the  foiulh 
century,  is  the  first  person  who  says  any  thing  of 
Simon's  death  at  all  approaching  to  this  story :  nor 
does  he  by  any  means  give  it  with  all  the  particu- 
lars which  later  writers  have  supplied.  It  will  be 
observed  also,  that  Eusebius,  who  wrote  after  Ar- 
nobius,  does  not  say  any  thing  of  Simon's  extraordi- 
nary end ;  but  merely  states  that  his  credit  and  in- 
fluence were  extinguished,  as  soon  as  St.  Peter  b^;an 
to  preadi  in  Rome.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  no 
Greek  writer  before  the  time  of  Eusebius  had  men- 
tioned  this  story :  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
siidi  an  host  of  evidence,  that  the  death  of  Simon 
Magus  was  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with 
the  presence  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  that 
we  might  be  canying  our  scepticism  too  far,  if  we 
rejected  it  altc^ether^'.  Perhaps  the  relation  of  Eu- 
sdnus,  so  fiEur  as  it  is  supported  by  Justin  Martyr, 
may  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Eusebius,  in 
the  first  place^  says  that  Simon  Magus  came  to 

'  Eccles.  Hist.  II.  13. 
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Borne,  where  the  religion  of  ChriBt  had  been  preach* 
ed  throughout  the  world,  €/V  varrag  aifOpwwov^.  Thk 
expression  is  not  upon  any  hypothesis  to  be  taken 
very  literally :  but  the  gospel  could  not  in  any  sense 
be  said  to  be  preached  throughout  the  world,  till  at 
least  some  time  after  the  apostles  had  left  Jerosa- 
lem.  I  conjectured  in  my  first  Lecture  that  this  did 
not  take  place  till  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul  settii^ 
out  on  his  first  journey.  He  set  out  in  the  year 
45,  which  was  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  Cff  Clan^ 
dius :  and  since  that  emperor  reigned  nearly  £E>ar* 
teen  years,  we  have  about  nine  years  remaining, 
during  which  Simon  Magus,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Justin  Martyr,  may  have  gone  to  Rome. 
We  might  perhaps  quote  Justin  as  indicating  that 
the  arrival  of  Simon  in  that  city  was  late  in  the 
rdgn  of  Claudius :  for  sufficient  time  had  previously 
elapsed  for  the  religious  tenets  of  Simon  to  spgeaA 
through  all  Samaria,  and  to  be  reedved  in  several 
oth^  parts  of  the  worid.  It  might  be  thought  also 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  St  Paiil»  at 
the  time  of  his  writing  it,  had  not  heard  o{  the 
Gnostic  philosoi^y  making  much  progress  in  Rome. 
He  says  that  the  faith  of  the  Romans  was  spoken  ^ 
throughout  the  whole  world,  (i.  8.)  and  their  obediemee 
was  come  abroad  unto  all  men:  (16, 19.)  nor  am  I 
discover  in  this  Epistle  any  allusions  to  Gnostidsm : 
except  it  be  in  these  words  at  the  oondusicm,  A^ocv 
/  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  them  which  cause  di-^ 
visions  and  fences  ctmtrary  to  the  doctrine  wUck 
ye  ha/ee  learned;  and  €tvoid  them:  for  they  that  are 
such  serve  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their 
own  beUy;  and  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches 
deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple.    For  your  obe^ 
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dienee  is  came  abroad  unto  all  men.  I  am  glad 
therefbre  on  your  behalf':  but  yet  I  would  have  you 
wise  unto  tiuU  which  is  good^  and  simple  concern^ 
ingevil.  (xvi.17-19.)  These  words  may  certainly  have 
been  directed  against  the  false  doctrines  and  pre- 
tended wisdom  of  the  Gnostics ;  and  what  is  said  of 
men  not  serving  Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own  beUy, 
may  remind  us  of  what  we  know  to  have  been  the 
mgioal  desire  of  Simon  Magus,  to  purchase  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  money,  that  he  might 
exercise  it  himself:  and  the  same  allusion  may  be 
intended  in  the  words  which  I  quoted  in  my  last 
Lecture,  where  St.  Paid  speaks  of  false  teachers, 
^bostqqM)sed  that  gain  was  godliness,  (1  Tim.  vi.  5.) 
L  e.  who  turned  religion  into  gain.  If  this  be  so, 
we  may  at  least  infer,  that  the  doctrines  of  Simon 
Magus  were  but  beginning  to  spread  in  Rome  when 
this  Epistle  was  written.  It  was  written  early  in 
the  year  53,  which  was  the  last  year  but  one  of  the 
r^  of  Claudius :  so  that  if  we  suppose  the  im- 
postor to  have  gone  to  Rome  in  the  year  before, 
Justin  Martyr's  testimony  is  so  far  confirmed,  who 
says  that  he  was  there  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  ^ 

I  should  also  infer  from  the  words  of  Justin,  that 
Simcm  remained  a  considerable  time  at  Rome ;  or 
^  would  hardly  have  attracted  so  many  followers, 
and  received  such  honours  in  that  city.     St.  Paul 

'  The  Recognitions  of  Cle-  mon  in  that  city,  it  must  have 

'^^  (n.  I.)  speak  of  Aquila  been  previous  to  the  year  46 : 

tt  kfing  been  a  disciple  of  and  Simon  himself,  Uiough  a 

^Mi:   and    they    evidently  Samaritan,     would     probably 

°>Ci&  the  Aquila  who  joined  have   been   obliged    to    leave 

Sthdat  CJorinth.  (Actsxviii.  Rome  by  the  decree  of  Clau- 

2)  This  was  in  the  year  46,  dius.    But  the  authority  of  the 

ud  Aquila  was  just  come  from  Recognitions    cannot    be    de- 

^oiK;  so  that  if  he  heard  Si-  pended  on. 

H 
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arrived  in  Rome  for  the  first  time  in  56,  two  years 
after  the  death  of  Claudius;  and  from  the  total 
silence  of  ancient  writers  upon  the  subject,  it  seems 
not  probable  that  Simon  Magus  was  at  Rome  during 
the  two  years  of  St.  Paul's  residence.  I  should  con- 
clude therefore  that  Simon  Magus  went  to  Rome 
some  time  after  the  year  45  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, probably  about  the  year  52,  but  had  left  it 
before  the  year  56 :  and  since  St.  Luke  appears  to 
have  published  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  two  years  which  St.  Paul  spent  at 
Rome,  he  may  have  inserted  what  he  there  says  of 
the  early  history  of  Simon  Magus,  on  account  of 
the  mischievous  traces  which  he  found  of  his  doc- 
trine in  Rome.  If  this  hypothesis  is  correct,  and  if 
the  testimony  of  Eusebius  is  also  to  be  received,  we 
must  conclude  that  Simon  Magus  made  a  second 
visit  to  that  city ;  a  notion  which  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  if  he  was  received  there  as  a  god,  and 
honoured  with  a  statue^'.  But  notwithstanding  his 
boasting  and  his  success,  he  may  still  have  been 
glad  to  leave  Rome  before  St.  Paul  arrived  there. 
The  awful  threatenings  of  St.  Peter,  (Acts  viii.  20 — 
23.)  though  delivered  about  twenty  years  before, 
may  still  have  sounded  in  his  ears:  and  it  may 
have  been  the  dread  of  again  confronting  an  apostle, 
which  had  driven  him  frt)m  place  to  place,  that  his 
spurious  and  garbled  Christianity  might  circulate 
without  encountering  the  truth.  When  St.  Paul 
quitted  Rome  in  the  year  58,  Simon  Magus  was 
probably  on  the  watch,  and  again  returned  thither : 
or  at  least,  according  to  Eusebius,  when  St.  Peter 
was  preaching  in  that  city,  the  impostor  was  also 
there.     Many  ancient  accounts  agree  in  saying  that 
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8t.  Peter  and  St  Paul  suffered  martyrdom  together 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  Neronian 
persecution  b^an  in  the  year  64:  and  it  is  probable 
that  St.  Paul  arrived  at  Rome  about  that  time,  and 
was  followed  by  St.  Peter.  We  have  thus  an  in- 
terval erf  six  years  between  St.  Paul  leaving  Rome 
and  returning  to  it  again :  and  in  the  course  of  that 
interval  I  should  infer  that  Simon  Magus  once  more 
preached  his  doctrines  in  that  city. 

The  history  of  these  six  years,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  labours  of  the  apostles,  is  almost  a  perfect  blank. 
We  may  learn  a  few  facts  concerning  St.  Paul  firom 
his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  which  was  written 
after  Ms  arrival  in  Rome :  and  this  Epistle  contains 
many  expressions  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
Gnostic  docteines:  but  they  relate  to  what  hap- 
pened at  Ephesus,  where  Timothy  was  then  re- 
siding; and  we  learn  nothing  of  what  had  been 
going  on  at  Rome,  except  from  one  short  sentence. 
At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me^  hut  all 
wten  Jhrsook  me.  (iv.  16.)  There  may  have  been  a 
predisposition  in  these  persons  to  desert  St.  Paul, 
firom  the  efforts  which  Simon  MaguB  had  made  to 
gain  proselytes  during  the  apostle's  absence:  and 
when  the  flames  of  persecution  arose,  these  false  or 
wavering  Christians  may  have  been  glad  to  screen 
themselves  by  saying,  that  they  were  followers  of 
Simon,  and  not  of  Christ.  What  became  of  the  im- 
posUMT  himself  at  that  eventful  period,  we  cannot 
learn :  and  when  Eusebius  tells  us  that  his  power 
and  influence  were  extinguished  by  the  preaching 
of  St.  Peter,  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive  how  this  effect 
could  have  been  produced,  when  the  apostle  himself 
was  suffering  from  Nero's  ferocious  cruelties.     Per- 
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haps  we  are  to  understand,  that  the  followers  of 
Simon,  when  they  saw  that  the  name  of  Christian^ 
which  they  had  assumed,  exposed  their  lives  to 
danger,  would  readily  abandon  a  belief  which  had 
gained  no  hold  upon  their  hearts^:  but  the  true 
believers,  whether  at  the  stake  or  in  the  lion's  mouth, 
confessed  their  Saviour  and  their  Grod;  and  the  con- 
stancy of  these  men  would  gain  converts  to  the  true 
faith,  while  the  trembling  followers  of  Simon  were 
glad  to  be  forgotten  and  unknown  °.  This  perhaps 
may  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  statement  in 
Eusebius,  without  our  having  recourse  to  the  dra- 
matic effect  of  a  public  disputation  between  the 
apostle  and  the  impostor^,  or  to  the  stiU  more  mar- 
vellous accounts  whidi  are  given  of  the  impostor's 
death.  Certain  it  is  that  the  church  of  Rome  was 
less  infected  by  heresies  for  several  years  than  the 
churches  of  the  east^:  and  when  Ignatius  wrote  to 
the  Romans,  about  forty  or  fifty  years  afl«r  the  time 
of  which  we  are  treating,  he  particularly  mentions 
their  being  free  from  false  doctrines  ^    It  is  possible 

^  lliis  is  confinned  by  Ori-  Hist.  p.  206.  Nioepbor.  II.  27. 

gen,  wbo  says  of  Simon,  "  tbat  Glycas,  Amud.  p.  235.  L.  J.  a 

••  in  order  to  gain  followers,  S.  Carolo,  Bihlioth.  PoiUi/.  p. 

"  he  removed  from  his  disci-  484. 

"  pies  the  danger  of   death,  >'  This   is    said    in    several 

**  which  the    Christians   were  places  by  bishop  Bull.    (Jud. 

"  taught  to  undergo,  by  teach-  Eccl.  CaUi.  V.  2,  3.  VI.  2.  19.) 

"  ing  them  that  idolatry  was  He  quotes  Ruffinus,  who  ob- 

'*  indifferent."  c.  Cels.  VI.  11.  serves,  that  "  no  heresy  had 

p.  638.  *'  taken  its  rise  in  Rome  :*'  (In 

"  For  the  principles  and  con-  SymboL  §.  3  :)  and  he  consi- 

duct  of  the  Gnostics  with  re-  ders  this  to  have    been    the 

spect  to  the  duty  of  martyr-  meaning  of  Tertullian  when  he 

dom,  see  note  64.  calls  the  church  of  Rome  *'  le- 

*  For  the  pubUc  conferences  "  lix  ecclesia.'*  (de  Prsescript. 

between  St.  Peter  and  Simon  36.  p.  215.) 

Magus,  see  Cedren.  Compend,  *  In  tit.  Epist. 
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that  the  persecutions,  which  always  raged  more  in 
the  capital  than  in  the  provinces*,  may  have  contri- 
buted to  this  happy  residt :  in  those  days  persons 
wonid  not  embrace  Christianity,  without  well  con- 
sidering what  they  were  doing :  it  was  the  fire  oli 
persecution  which  tried  every  matCs  work  of  what 
9ort  it  was;  (1  Cor.  iii.  13;)  and  in  this  manner  it 
may  be  perfectly  true,  that  the  preaching  of  St.  Pe- 
ter in  those  perilous  and  sanguinary  times  was  the 
means  of  extinguishing  the  doctrine  of  Simon  Ma- 
gus. 

That  doctrine,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  spreading  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world :  and  Justin  Martyr  informs 
usy  that  its  progress  was  siu*prisingly  great.  It  is 
plain  from  his  statement,  and  from  that  of  other 
writings,  that  no  small  injury  arose  from  this  cir- 
cumstance to  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  The  absurd 
opinions  and  flagitious  lives  of  many  of  the  Gnostic^ 
caused  the  name  of  Christ  to  be  blasphemed  among 
the  Gentiles,  who  did  not  distinguish  between  the 
real  and  pretended  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
not  improbable,  that  the  name  of  Samaritan,  which 
was  confoimded  by  some  heathen  writers  with  that 
of  Christian,  may  have  become  so  widely  spread 
finwn  Uie  popularity  of  Simon  Magus^^. 

That  popidarity  seems  principally  to  have  arisen 
finom  his  astonishing  success  in  exhibitions  of  the 
magic  art^.    It  may  seem  absurd  in  our  own  day  to 

*  See  Moftheim,  {de  Rebus    note  «3.    Brotier  in  Taoit.  An- 
Oma.  Cent.  I.  35.  note  ",     nal.  XV.  44. 


and  Imtm,  Mqf,  I.  5.  22.  p.  ^  The  Recognitions  of  Cle- 

1 29.)  where  references  will  be  ment  are  filled  with  the  most 

fomid  to  several  other  writers,  fabulous  stories  of  Simon's  as- 

Also  Gibbon,   c«   16.   p.  412.  tonishing  performances.     Lib. 
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speak  of  magic  being  practised  so  successfully  as  the 
Fathers  assure  us  that  it  was  by  Simon  and  his  fol* 
lowers.  But  we  need  not  go  far  back  from  our  own 
enlightened  times,  if  we  would  learn  to  what  l^igths 
human  credulity  can  be  carried.  St.  Luke  himself 
has  used  the  term  magtc^  when  speaking  of  SimcNi, 
(Acts  viii.  9.  11-)  and  again  with  reference  to  Ely- 
mas,  whom  St  Paid  struck  blind  in  Cyprus^,  (xiii.  6.) 
Lrenaeus  is  express  in  sajring  that  the  followers  of 
Simon,  and  other  adherents  of  Gnosticism,  were  ce- 
lebrated for  magic^:  nor  can  we  think  that  this 
was  merely  a  calumny  of  the  Fathers,  when  we  find 
Justin  Martyr  acknowledging  that  many  Christians, 
before  they  were  converted,  had  practised  these 
wicked  superstitions'^.  We  have  also  the  testimony 
of  heathen  writers  to  the  same  point.  Thus  Sueto- 
nius, when  speaking  of  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians under  Nero,  describes  them  as  ^*  a  race  of  men 
**  of  a  new  and  magical  superstition^^ :"  from  which 
we  may  conjecture,  that  the  Christians  were  falsely 
charged  with  those  tricks  and  delusions  which  were 
really  practised  by  the  Gnostics.  I  may  mention 
also,  that  Plutarch,  who  wrote  at  the  b^inning  of 
the  second  century,  had  evidentiy  heard  of  these  in- 
cantations ;  and  the  heathen  philosopher  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  Christian  Father,  when  he  states  as  a 
well-known  fact,  that  **  magicians  order  those  who 
"  are  vexed  by  devils  to  repeat  the  Ephesian  words*." 
These  Ejdiesian  words  or  letters  are  well  known  to 
the  classical  reader  as  a  popular  method  of  enchant- 


II.   See  also  Nkephonis,  Hist,  in  Gal.  v.  20. 

Ecdes,  II.  a;.  ^  Apol.  L  14.  p.  51. 

^  St. Paul  mentions^fl^fuuccui  «  Sympos.  VU.  5.  p.  706.  D. 
among  the  works  of  the  flesh 
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ment^:  and  we  have  proof  that  Ephesus,  for  some 
centuries  before,  had  been  celebrated  in  this  waysr. 
That  enchantments  were  practised  there  in  the  days 
of  the  Apostles,  we  may  learn  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment itsdf :  for  it  was  at  Ephesus  that  many  ^ 
tkem  which  used  curious  arts  brought  their  hooks 
together y  amd  burned  them  before  all  men:  (Acts 
xix.  19^.)  and  Timothy  was  residing  at  Ephesus, 
when  St.  Paul  forewarned  him,  as  in  the  text,  that 
evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  worse, 
deceiving,  and  being  deceived.  These  seducers,  or 
ymrn^9  were  evidently  men  who  dealt  in  magic :  and 
tho<i3^  the  charitable  expression  of  St.  Paul  may 
have  been  partly  true,  that  some  of  them  were  not 
deceivers,  but  deceived ;  this  can  hardly  have  been 
the  case  with  Simon  Magus,  whose  heart,  we  know, 
$vas  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God.  (Acts  viii.  21.) 
There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  Simon  Magus 
ever  was  at  Ephesus,  though  that  dty  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  infected  with  Gnostic  doc- 
trines' :  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
ei^aged  for  a  long  time,  and  with  great  success. 


^  See  Wyttenbach's  Note  to  of  J.  Ch.  Ortlob,  de  Ephesiarum 

n^tardi,  de  Sent,  Prefect,   in  Libris,  in  the  same  Collection, 

Vk-t.  p.  85.  B.:  andEustathius  Part  U. 

hI  Od.  I.  p.  694.   ed.  1559.  *  There  is  reason,  however, 

Dilberr.  Eccles,  Syr.  p.   355.  to  hope,  that  the  ^th  of  the 

Phecorhis,    Alectryomantia,    p.  Ephesians  was  not  more  shaken 

175.  by  these  attacks  than  that  of 

ff  Plutarch  speaks  of  &rot  rUm  other  Churches.     See  the  ad- 


im  *E^Vf  b¥rrpi^¥T€t  in  dress  to  the  Church  of  Ephesus 

tke  time  of  Alexander.  Rev.  ii.  a.   So  Ignatius  praises 

^  Concenung  these  books,  the  Ephesians,  "  that  no  heresy 

tee  Ursinus,  Analect.  Sacr.  vol.  **  dwelleth  ia  you"  (6.)  though 

n.  €.  5.  p.  60.  and  a  Disserta-  he  speaks  immediately  after  of 

tkm  of  Ch.  Siberius  de  vtfMp-  pretended  Christians  being  a- 

yi^  Epkenorum,   appended  to  mong  them,  to  whom  they  had 

the  Critkd  Sacri :  also  another  not  listened. 
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in  deluding  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  and  Judaea. 
Our  Lord  foretold,  thaijiike  Christs  andfaUepro^ 
phets  should  arise  ^  who  would  shew  great  signs  and 
wonders :  he  adds.  If  they  shall  say  unto  you,  Be^ 
hold  he  is  in  the  desert,  go  notforth^:  (Matt  rsdv. 
24-26.)  and  it  is  remarkable  how  exactly  the  words 
of  Josephus  prove  the  completion  of  the  projAecy. 
The  Jewish  historian  tells  us,  that  toward  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Claudius  magicians  and  impostors 
persuaded  the  multitude  to  follow  them  into  the  de- 
sert, for  they  would  shew  them  signs  and  wonders  ; 
and  many  were  persuaded,  and  suffered  for  their 
foUy^  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  Josephus 
actually  names  the  person  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking :  for  he  mentions  a  Jew,  of  the  name  of 
Simon,  a  Cyprian  by  birth,  who  was  a  firiend  of 
Felix  the  governor,  and  pretended  to  be  a  magician*^. 
This,  however,  is  mere  conjecture :  and  the  name  of 
Simon  was  so  common  in  that  country,  that  we  can- 
not infer  any  thing  from  the  coincidence,  particularly 
when  Justin  says  expressly,  that  Simon  Magus  was 
a  native  of  Samaria  °.  We  need  not  go  beyond  tiie  mys- 
teries of  the  Cabbala  to  understand  that  the  exercise 
of  magic  would  be  popular  in  Judaea :  and  if  it  be 
true  that  Simon  Magus  studied  at  Alexandria,  he 
would  find  that  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  doc- 
trines were  by  no  means  free  from  such  supersti- 

^   See  Matt.   xxiv.   5.    11.  Banm.  ad  an.  35.  n.  30.  p.  104. 

Mark  xiii.  5,  6.     Luke  xxi.  8.  It  is  doubted  by  Ittlgius,p.  27. 

»  Antiq.  xx.  8.  6.  p.  972.  J.  C.  Wolfius,  Cmt.  PkiUd.  ad 

">  lb.  7.  2.  p.  969.  Act,  Apost,  viii.   9.  p.   1125. 

"  The  Simon  mentioned  by  Bnicker,  toI.  II.  p.  668.    Mo- 

Josephus  was  considered  to  be  sheim  thinks  it  safer  to  follow 

Simon  Magus  by  Le  Moyne,  Justin.  Instii.  Maj,  p.  398,  9. 

Prolcg.  ad  Var,  Sacr.  18.  2.6.  though  he  once  held  a  different 

Basnage,   Exerc,    U,   Crit.   c.  opinion,  DeuMoSm(meMago,ij. 
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tioDS.  We  have  thus  a  key  to  the  astonishing  suc- 
cess which  Simon  Magus  obtained  in  propagating 
his  doctrines.  He  deluded  t^e  multitude  by  lying 
wonders ;  he  enticed  the  learned  by  philosophy  and 
vain  deceit.  It  is  probable  that  the  name  of  Christ 
was  profaned  to  both  these  purposes.  We  know 
firom  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  exorcism  was  a 
regular  profession  among  the  Jews^ :  (xix.  13.)  and 
though  Simon  foimd  that  the  gift  of  God  was  not 
to  he  purchased  with  money ^  (viii.  20.)  he  would  try 
to  imitate  the  Apostles  as  much  as  he  could,  and, 
like  the  sons  of  Sceva,  he  would  call  over  them 
which  had  evil  spirits  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
(xix.  13.)  When  the  unhappy  demoniacs  were  acted 
upon  by  fancy,  the  experiment  would  often  succeed : 
and  thus  that  holy  name,  at  which  every  knee  should 
bow,  was  associated  Math  impious  rites,  and  used  as 
the  spell  of  an  enchanter. 

With  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  Simon  Magus, 
we  know  for  certain  that  Christ  held  a  conspicuous 
fiace  in  the  philosophy  which  he  taught:  but  to 
define  with  accuracy  the  various  points  of  this  phi- 
losophy, is  a  difficult,  if  not  impossible  task.  The 
Fathers  perhaps  may  be  suspected  of  laying  too 
many  impieties  to  the  charge  of  this  heretic ;  and 
9ome  of  their  accounts  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
each  other.  Still,  however,  we  may  extract  from 
their  writings  an  outline  of  the  truth ;  and  in  this 
instance,  as  before,  I  would  attach  particular  weight 
to  the  authority  of  Justin  Martyr.  That  writer 
says,  that  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  and 
a  few  persons  in  other  countries,  acknowledged  and 

«  See  Harenbergiu8»  de  Magis  JutUns,  in  Mus.  Bremens,  vol.  I. 
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worshipped  Simon  Magus  as  the  first,  or  supreme 
GodP:  and  in  another  place  he  says  that  they  styled 
him  God  above  all  dominion  and  authority  and 
power^^  Later  writers  have  increased  the  blasph^ny 
of  this  doctrine ;  and  said  that  Simon  declared  him- 
self to  the  Samaritans  as  the  Father,  to  the  Jews  as 
the  Son,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  Holy 
Ghost  ^  But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
he  ever  advanced  so  far  in  vrickedness  or  absurdity. 
The  true  state  of  the  case  may  perhaps  be  collected 
from  the  words  of  St.  Luke,  who  tells  us  that  Simon 
gave  himself  out  to  be  some  great  one^  and  that  the 
people  said  of  him.  Tins  man  is  the  great  power  €^ 
God.  (Acts  viii.  10.)  Such  is  the  title  which  he 
bore  before  he  had  heard  of  Christ ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  he  afterwards  raised  his  pre* 
tensions,  and  identified  himself  with  God.  He  gave 
himself  out  as  the  great  power  qfCrod,  i.  e.  a  person 
in  whom  divine  power  resided':  and,  after  he  had 
heard  the  Apostles,  he  seems  to  have  so  far  enlarged 
his  doctrine,  as  to  have  said,  that  the  Qod,  whose 
minister  he  was,  and  who  had  always  been  wcnr- 
shipped  in  Samaria,  had  revealed  himself  to  the 


p  Apol.  I.  26.  p.  59.  "  spedosus,    ego    Fuadetiis, 

^  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  1 20.  p.  "  ego  omnipotens,  ego  omnia 

214.  "  Dei."  (in  Matt.  xadv.  5.  vol. 

'  Iren.  I.  23.  p.  99.     II.  9.  VII.  p.  193.)     See  Siricios  d9 

2.  p.  1 26.  Epipban.  Her.  XXI.  Simone  Mago,  Disq.  L  Tliet. 

I.     Vol.  I.  p.  55.     Vol.  II.  p.  31.  p.  30. 

139.     Theodoret.  Hter.  Fab,  I.  •  For  the  meaning  attadied 

I.  p.  192.   Augustin. ^«r.  vol.  by  Simon  to  the  word  dvMyur, 

VIII.    p.   6.     TertuUian  also  see  Mosbeim,  Instit.  Maj.  p. 

says,  that  Simon  called  bimself  401.     Suicer»  t.  Hwofut,      It 

"  summum  Patrem."  (DeAm-  may  bave  been  on  this  acooimt 

ma,  34.  p.  290.)  Jerom  repre-  tbat  St.  Paul  calls  Cbrist  the 

sents  Simon  as  saying,  "  Ego  power  of  God  and  tbe  wisdom 

"  sum  Sermo  Dei,  ego  sum  of  God,  i  Cor.  i.  24. 
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Jews  by  his  Son,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  de- 
dared  himself  to  be  the  Christ  who  appeared  to  the 
Jews ;  or  rather,  he  said  that  the  same  spirit  which 
descended  upon  Jesus  had  descended  afterwards 
upon  himself;  for  he  did  not  believe  that  Jesus  had 
a  real  body,  but  he  taught  that  he  was  only  a  phan- 
t<»n.  To  this  he  added,  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
whidi  God  was  revealed  to  the  GrentUes,  resided  in 
himself:  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  real  origin  of  the 
rtmy,  that  he  was  the  God  who  revealed  himself  as 
the  Father  to  the  Samaritans,  as  the  Son  toShe 
Jews,  and  as  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  rest  of  the 
world^. 

Another  charge,  which  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
bdieve,  relates  to  a  female  companion,  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  declared  to  be  the  first  Idea,  or  Con- 
oeption,  which  he,  as  God,  put  forth  from  his  mind. 
By  another  mental  process,  in  which  this  first  Idea 
was  a  partner,  he  produced  the  Angels,  and  they 
oreated  the  world.  AU  this  is  highly  mystical,  and 
writers  have  had  recourse  to  different  all^ories,  by 
whidi  the  absurdity  may  be  explained.  That  Simon 
never  identified  a  real  living  person  with  an  Idea, 
emanating  from  the  mind  of  God,  may,  I  think,  be 
aBSumed  as  certain^^  But  we  see  in  this  story  evi- 
dent traces  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines.  Valentinus,  in 
the  second  century,  made  the  first  Cause,  or  Bythus, 
act  upon  Xiyih  or  'Eyyoio,  i.  e.  upon  his  own  mind, 
and  produce  the  first  pair  of  .^ns.  This,  then,  was 
the  doctrine  of  Simon:  The  supreme  God,  by  a 
mental  process,  produced  different  orders  of  Angels, 
and  they  created  the  world.  It  was  this  same  God, 
whose  first  or  principal  power  resided  in  Simon 
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Magus.  But  when  later  writers  had  said  that  he 
actually  proclaimed  himself  as  God,  it  followed  that 
it  was  he,  who,  by  an  operation  of  his  own  mind, 
produced  the  Angels. 

If  I  have  argued  rightly,  I  have  fireed  the  doctrine 
of  Simon  Magus  from  some  of  its  impieties ;  but 
there  is  still  much  which  is  absurd,  and  much  which 
is  impious ;  for  he  believed  that  the  world  was  cre- 
ated, not  by  the  supreme  God,  but  by  inferior  be- 
ings :  he  taught  also,  that  Christ  was  one  of  those 
successive  generations  of  Mons  which  were  derived 
frt>m  God ;  not  the  JEon  which  created  the  world ; 
but  he  was  sent  from  God  to  rescue  mankind  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Demiurgus,  or  creative  J£dcm^. 
Simon  was  also  inventor  of  the  strange  notion,  that 
the  Person  who  was  said  to  be  bom  and  crucified 
had  not  a  material  body,  but  was  only  a  phantom. 
His  other  doctrines  were,  that  the  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  not  inspired  by  the  supreme 
God,  the  foimtain  of  good,  but  by  those  inferior  be- 
ings who  created  the  world,  and  who  were  the  au- 
thors of  evil.  He  denied  a  general  resurrection ;  and 
the  lives  of  himself  and  his  followers  are  said  to 
have  been  a  continued  course  of  impure  and  vicious 
conduct. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  and  the  practice  of  Simon 
Magus,  fit)m  whom  all  the  pseudoX!hristian  or 
Gnostic  heresies  were  said  to  be  derived.  Simon 
himself  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  Jews,  who, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  travelled 
about  the  country,  exorcising  evil  spirits  K  But  he 
was  also  a  man  of  speculative  mind ;  and,  having 

^  See  also  Matt.  yii.  22.  xii.  27. 
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studied  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  he  entered  into  the 
questions  which  were  then  so  commonly  agitated, 
concerning  the  eternity  of  Matter,  and  the  origin  of 
E vH  ^.  Hence  we  find  him  embracing  the  opinion, 
that  the  world  was  created  by  Angels  who  were 
themselves  produced  from  God.  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  a  corrupted  Platonism  *.  Plato  imagined, 
that  the  Ideas  which  were  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity 
created  intellectual  beings:  Simon  taught  that  the 
supreme  Gk)d  by  an  operation  of  his  own  mind  pro- 
duced the  Angels.  The  first  Intelligences  of  Plato 
were  employed  by  Gk)d  to  create  the  world :  Simon 
also  taught  that  the  Angels,  or  .Sons,  created  the 
wwld :  but  in  one  respect,  as  I  have  observed  before, 
the  Gnostics  had  totally  changed  the  philosophy  of 
Plato ;  for  they  taught  that  the  Angel,  or  Angels, 
who  created  the  world,  acted  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  supreme  God  y.  We  will  now  see  whether 
the  New  Testament  contains  any  allusions  to  this 
leading  tenet  of  the  Gnostics,  that  the  world  was 
not  created  by  God,  but  by  Angels  or  JQons. 

"  The  Recognitions  speak  of  ion  of  the  later  Gnostics,  though 
Simon  as  "  particularly  well  Simon  himself  appears  to  have 
*•  vened  in  Greek  literature."  departed  less  abruptly  from  the 
(II.  7.)  That  he  wrote  books,  doctrine  of  Plato.  The  author 
is  said  by  Jerom»  (in  Matt,  of  the  Recognitions  makes  him 
XXrV.  5.  vol.  VII.  p.  193.)  the  say,  "  Ipse  (bonus  Deus)  misit 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  (VI.  "  creatoremDeimi,  ut  conderet 
16.)  and  Dionysius  Areop.  de  "  mundum :  sed  ille,  mundo 
Dioim.  Nam,  VI.  2.  p.  736.)  "  condito,  semetipsum  pro- 
He  is  also  stated  to  have  been  "  nunciavit  Deum."  II.  57. 
a  distinguished  orator  and  dia-  Yet  Epiphanius  represents  him 
leccidan,  (Recogn.  II.  5.)  as  teaching  that  the  world  was 

*  According  to  Hyde,  die  Per-  not  of  G(S  ;  (p.  S^O  ^^^^  ^^ 

also  tau^t,  diat  Ck>d  or-  himself  created  the  Angels,  who 


dered  the  good  Angels  to  create  created  the  world,  (p.  56.)  The- 

the   heavens,   and    the  Devil  odoret  says  the  same,  p.  192. 

caused  darkness,  c.  22.  p.  293.  Sec  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  677. 

y  This  was  certainly  the  opin-  Mosheim,  Instit,  p.  414. 
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The  term  j^cn^  is  one  to  whidi  it  is  very  difficult 
to  attach  a  definite  or  uniform  meaning'.  It  seems 
however  ahnost  demonstrable,  that  in  its  primary 
sense  the  Greek  term  was  applied  to  an  indefinite 
pmod,  and  that  period  was  relatively  a  long  one  *• 
When  philosophers  had  agreed  that  the  world  had 
a  b^;inning,  but  that  God  was  without  b^inning,  a 
word  was  wanted  to  express  the  duration  of  God's  ex- 
istence. The  indefinite  term  alw  naturally  presented 
itself:  and  hence  we  find  Aristotle  deducing  from 
it,  even  etymologically,  the  notion  of  Eternity'';  and 
Plato  expressly  opposed  it  to  xpowf,  or  Time*'.  Time 
began  when  the  Intelligences,  which  were  produced 
by  God,  created  the  world :  but  God  himself,  and 
these  Intelligences,  had  existed  before  Time.  Tlie 
duration  of  their  existence  was  therefore  measured 
by  .£ons.  It  is  obvious  however,  that  the  term  was 
applied  with  different  notions  to  God  and  to  these  In- 
telligences. When  applied  to  Ck)d,  it  property  signi- 
fied eternity,  or  unoriginated  immensity  of  duration. 
But  the  Intelligences  which  He  formed,  had  a  b^in- 


*  TheodoretsaysoftheGnos-  153.  Suicer  v.  at«r.  Mangey^s 
tics,  **  They  are  not  aware  that  note  to  Philo  Judaeus,  vol.  I. 
**  Mom  is  not  something  which  p.  619.  Uttman.  dt  Vetti^iis 
"  has  a  substantial  existence,  GnosHcisnU  m  N.  T,  frmstra 
*'  but  a  certain  space  indicative  qtuesitia,  p.  210. 

"  of  time  ;    of  infinite   time,  ^  Kol  yitp  rovro  rowofui  Brimt 

"  when  it  is   applied  to  God,  Tfl^OryKrai  waph  rw  dpxamm  .... 

"  sometimes  of  a  period  com-  tarw  air6  rov  ^§1  c^  rlXi^^or  ri^ 

"  mensurate     with     creation,  imnrvfiUn^,  De  Cttlo,  1. 9.  p.  97. 

*•  sometimes  with  human  life."  ed.  1605. 

Hot.  Fab.  V.  6.  p.  264.  ^  Eac»    d*   ^inyocc   nyi/nbr  roa 

*  Aristotle  sa3rs  that  tdi^p  was  al&wot  ntH^otu,  nu  fkaieo<r/»mp  ^pa 
used  for  the  measure  of  the  ovpav^v  irom  lupomn  m«wor  ^ 
period  of  human  life,  de  Cctlo,  ivl    kot    dpiBfjAp   lowrm^    aihmom 


1. 9.  For  the  different  meanings     c^udu,  rovrw  ^  ^  XP^^^ 

of  the   term».  see  Damascen.     pAxofAOf,  Ttm€ats,^.^y,xP^''^  ^ 

de  Orthod.  Fid.  II.  i.  yoI.  I.  p.     cZpfAer  o^payov  Tryrotr.  ib.  38. 
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ning,  though  not  in  Time :  and  the  same  term,  when 
ai^Iied  to  their  existence,  signified  a  long,  but  not 
an  eternal  duration.  We  have  only  to  carry  on  this 
idea,  and  we  may  easily  comprehend  the  .Sons  of  the 
Gnostics.  Philosophers  had  already  personified  the 
Platonic  Ideas^  and  converted  them  into  intellectual 
beings :  the  next  step  was  to  call  them  by  the  name 
which  properly  signified  the  duration  of  their  exist- 
ence^. The  Sjm&  therefore  of  the  Gnostics  were 
incorporeal  beings,  who  had  a  banning,  but  whose 
existence  commenced  before  time,  or  the  creation  of 
the  world.  This  however  was  an  esoteric  and  pecu- 
liar sense  of  the  term :  in  common  language  it  still 
continued  to  signify  a  certain  portion  of  time:  and 
ndlo  Judaeus,  though  when  speaking  philosophi- 
cally he  opposes  it  to  time,  yet  in  several  places 
uses  it  for  any  period  which  is  relatively  long,  and 
even  for  a  portion  of  human  life.  The  Greek  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible  also  used  it  in  both  these  senses. 
When  applied  to  God,  it  generally  means  eternity;  but 
it  firequently  signifies  merely  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  evidently  used 
it  in  this  sense :  and  they  often  qualify  the  expres- 
sicm,  so  as  to  mark  the  present  state  of  human  ex- 
istence*^. But  when  we  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  God  hath  spoken  unto  ushy  his  Son, 
hy  whom  also  be  made  the  tvorlds,  rov^  aiZva^,  (i.  2.) 
we  have  perhaps  here  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
Gnostic  doctrines:  and  the  apostle  may  have  in- 
tended to  say,  that  Christ  was  not  one  of  the  later 
.Sons,  as  the  Gnostics  vainly  taught,  but  it  was  he 
by  whom  the  Mons  themselves  were  made  «.     Nor 

<*  Matt.  xii.  3a.  xiii.  22.  Luke  *  Theodoret  charges  the 
xri.  S.  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  &c.  &c.         Gnostics  with  sajdng  that  there 
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would  the  apostle  by  this  use  of  the  term  coimte- 
nance  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  Mons:  he  would 
merely  mean  to  say,  that  before  those  periods  of 
time  which  the  Gnostics  had  personified,  or  before 
those  angelic  beings,  out  of  which  the  Gnostics  had 
made  their  imaginary  Mons^  Christ  the  Son  of  God 
existed ;  and  it  was  he  who  made  those  very  beings, 
which  were  said  by  the  Gnostics  to  have  made  the 
world.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  term  alivof 
ought  not  in  this  place  to  be  translated  the  worlds: 
it  probably  had  obtained  that  meaning  before  the 
time  of  the  Apostle:  (see  Psalm  Iv.  19.  and  Heb.  xi. 
3.)  but  I  conceive  that  the  Jewish  Christians,  to 
whom  he  was  writing,  would  well  know  the  Gnostic 
use  of  the  term,  and  it  would  convey  to  their  ears 
the  doctrine  which  was  intended  by  the  apostle,  that 
Christ  the  Son  of  God  was  before  all  time^  It  was 
probably  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  act  of  crea- 
tion is  so  often  attributed  to  Christ :  and  when  St. 
John  said.  All  tilings  were  made  hy  him,  and  wiih^ 
out  him  was  not  any  thing  made^  (i.  3.)  he  certainly 
meant  to  include  intellectual  beings,  such  as  the 
Gnostics  called  .Sons,  as  well  as  the  visible  world, 
which  he  afterwards  caUs  Kocfio^.  In  many  other 
places  all  things  are  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Christ^;  but  nowhere  is  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of 
JEmis  and  of  the  creation  more  fully  refuted  than 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians :  Sy  him  were  all 
things  creaiedf  that  are  in  heaven^  and  that  are  in 

were  many  .£ons  older  than  N.  T.  I.  p.  710. 

the  Creator.    Har,  Fab.  V.  6.         ^  Valentinus   said   that    St. 

p.  264.   Fabridus  says,   "  that  Paul  spoke  of  the  iEons.  Irem, 

"  it  would  not  be  absurd  to  I.  3,  i.  p.  14. 

"  understand    angels    in    this         s  See  i  Cor.  viii.  6. 

"  place  by  almw€s"   Cod.  Apoc. 
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earAy  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones, 
mr  dofmmofns,  or  prindpaUties,  or  powers:  all  things 
were  created  by  him  and  for  him:  and  he  is  before 
all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist,  (i.  16, 17.) 
St  Paul  a^iears  to  exhaust  his  vocabulary^  and  to 
difie  into  the  arcana  of  Grnosticism,  that  he  may 
prove  Christ  to  have  existed  before  all  time;  not 
<xil7  before  the  world,  though  that  was  made  by  him ; 
but  before  every  being  which  the  most  profound  ab- 
straetion,  or  the  most  inventive  fuicy,  had  clothed 
with  an  imaginary  existence.  By  these  and  similar 
expressicms  the  sjrstem  of  the  Gnostics  was  totally 
rabverted:  they  held  that  God  and  the  Creator 
were  two  different  persons  ^^:  but  the  apostles  say 
in  one  jdace  that  God  created  the  world,  in  another 
that  Christ  created  it ;  in  another  that  God  created 
it  by  Christ  and  for  Christ:  nor  is  this  all:  not 
only  was  Ae  material  worid  created  by  Christ,  but 
all  aagdic  beings  (one  of  whom  was  said  by  tbm 
Gnostics  to  be  the  Creator,  and  anoth^  to  be  Christ) 
are  declared  by  die  apostles  to  be  themselves  ere- 
^ed  by  Christ. 

If  these  declarations  were  so  repeatedly  made  by 
the  apoetles  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  Gnostic 
doctrines,  it  is  probable  that  those  commentators 
Bwy  be  right,  who  have  supposed  St.  Paul  to  have 
had  die  same  object  in  view,  when  he  smd  to  Titus, 
Bmt  micoid  foolish  questions,  and  genealogies,  and 
eomtentiems,  and  strivings  about  the  law;  for  they  are 
mnprqfitable  and  vain.  A  man  that  is  an  heretic 
^fier  ti^  first  and  second  admonition  reject;  know^ 
is^  that  he  that  is  such  is  subverted,  and  sinneth, 
being  condemned  qfhimse^.  (iii.  9>  10.)  It  has  been 
siqyposed,  that  the  genealogies  here  mentioned  might 
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relate  to  those  numerous  generations  of  JSons,  wliidi 
the  Gnostic  jAilosophy  interposed  between  the  su- 
preme God  and  the  Demiurgus :  and,  if  so,  we  mig^t 
feel  still  less  doubt  concerning  another  passage,  where 
these  genealogies  are  called  endless.    St  Paul  says 
to  Timothy,  Neither  give  heed  to  fables  and  end- 
less genealogies^  which  minister  questions^  rather 
than  godly  edifying^  which  is  in  faith— Jrom  which 
some  having  swerved  have  turned  aside  unto  vain 
jangling;  desiring  to  he  teachers  ofihe  law;  under- 
standing  neither  what  they  say,  nor  whereof  they 
affirm.  (1  Tim.  i.  4-7.)    In  both  passages,  beside 
these  genealogies,  mention  is  made  of  contentions 
about  the  law:  firom  whence  some  have  inferred, 
that  the  Jewish  genealogies,  rather  than  the  Gkiostic 
JEons,  were  the  subject  of  the  apostle's  vituperation. 
We  know,  that  the  Jews  were  particular  in  pre- 
serving their  genealogies :  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  mischief  could  arise  from  this  cause  to  St 
Paul's  Christian  converts  at  Ephesus.  Beside  whid 
he  says,  that  these  teachers  of  the  law  understood 
neither  what  they  said,  nor  whereof  they  qffirmed; 
which  could  hardly  be  the  case  with  any  Jews,  if  they 
were  so  attached  to  their  religion,  as  to  be  careful 
in  keeping  their  genealogies.     Neither  would  St 
Paul  be  likely  to  speak  of  these  genealogies  ssjbol- 
ish  questions,  when  it  is  plain  frt>m  two  of  the 
gospels,  that  the  Jewish  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  descent  frt>m  Abraham  were  considered  im- 
portant points^.     On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
the  Jewish  Cabbala  was  filled  vrith  fables  about 

^  Hie  descent  of  Christ  from  preaching,    a  Tim.  ii.  8.  Acts 

David,  and  therefore  from  A-  xiii.  23.  Rom.  i.  3.  ix.  5.  Heb. 

braham,  appears  to  have  been  vii.  13,  14. 
an  important  point  in  St. Paul's 
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successive  emanations  from  God :  and  these  fables, 
together  with  the  corrupted  philosophy  of  Plato, 
oontribated  to  the  growth  of  Gnosticism.  The 
Gnostics  therefore,  according  as  the  case  required, 
would  endeavour  to  support  their  doctrines  by  ap- 
pealing to  Plato  or  to  the  Jewish  scriptures :  they 
would  try  to  pervert  both  to  suit  their  purpose; 
and  these  may  have  been  the  persons,  who  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  as  desiring  to  be  teachers  (^f  the 
lawy  understanding  neither  what  they  say^  nor 
wkere(^ihey  affirm.  The  Epistle  to  Timothy  con- 
tains some  other  passages,  which  allude  very  plainly 
to  the  Gnostic  doctrines;  and  I  should  therefore 
conclude,  that  what  is  here  said  of  endless  genealo- 
gies may  very  probably  relate  to  their  successive 
generations  of  .£ons^\ 

I  am  only  aware  of  one  other  place  in  the  New 
Testament  where  the  word  .£on  can  be  thought  to 
be  personified,  and  used  for  one  of  the  Angels  or 
^irits  of  the  Gnostic  creed.  It  is  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  (ii.  2.)  where  St.  Paul  speaks  of  their 
kmcing  walked  in  time  past  according  to  the  course 
if  tkis  worlds  according  to  the  prince  qfthe  power 
^  the  airy  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  chil- 
drem  (^f  disobedience.  What  is  here  translated  the 
emrse  of  this  world  is  the  jEon  of  this  world,  tov 
mita  rev  KoafMv  tovroVf  and  if  this  member  of  the  sen- 
tence is  to  be  explained  by  the  one  which  follows, 
according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  qf  the  air,  it 
mi^t  certainly  seem  to  be  inferred,  that  the  uEon  <f 
this  worlds  and  the  prince  qf  the  power  of  the  air 
were  <me  and  the  samei.     It  is  plain  from  other 

>  Baddeus  confesses  that  no    about  this  text.  Beausobre  pre- 
interpreter  erer  satisfied  him     fers  taking  almm  in  a  personal 

I  2 
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expressions  of  St  Paul,  that  the  Almighty  does  allow 
evil  spirits  to  have  some  power  in  injuring  his  crea- 
tures^: but  when  the  apostle  said,  that  the  Ephe- 
sians  had  walked  formerly  according  to  tite  camrse, 
or  iCon,  o/"  this  warldy  he  may  hare  used  the  term 
in  its  proper  sense,  and  have  meant  to  say,  that 
they  had  walked  according  to  those  evil  habits  whid 
had  prevailed  in  the  world  from  the  conm^encemeol 
of  that  period,  which  marics  its  duration.  (Compare 
Col.  iu.  6,  7.  Rom.  xii.  2.)  The  Xjcm  of  this  world 
would  thus  be  the  period  of  time  allotted  to  the 
existence  of  this  present  scene  of  things :  and  St 
Paul  seems  to  use  it  in  this  sense,  when  he  speaks  of 
our  wrestling  tigainst  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  ^ 
this  world,  or  .£on,  (Eph.  vi.  12.)  and  of  the  God 
qfthis  world,  or  .£on,  having  blinded  the  minds  qf 
them  which  believe  not.  (2  Cor.  iv.  4.)  In  both  these 
passages  St  Paul  is  evidently  speaking  of  evil  spi- 
rits :  and  the  term  uEon  can  only  be  used  with 
reference  to  that  period  of  time,  in  which  these  fisdlen 
beings  are  allowed  to  exercise  their  malignant 
pow^.  The  Gnostic  philosophy  was  fiUed  with 
superstitious  and  mystical  notions  concerning  Angds 
or  .£ons.  The  speculations  of  Plato  would  furnish 
an  ample  foundation  for  such  a  superstructure ;  and 
the  Cabbalistic  Jews  would  load  it  with  sev»^ 
orders  of  good  and  evil  Angels,  the  names  of  whidi 
were  brought  with  them  frt>m  Babylon  I      Hence 

sense,    "  selon   TEon,    ou   le  "  qus  in  secnlo  venantur,  ac- 

"  Prince  de  ce  Monde."  vol.  I.  "  dpitur :  nt  in  GaL  i.  4:  Eph. 

p.  575.    I  should  mention  that  "  ii.  7."  vol.  VII.  p.  594. 
Jerom  interprets  alwnM^  in  Eph.         ^  Eph.  iv.  27.  vi.  1 2.  CoL  i. 

iii.9.  of  "  omnes  spiritoales  et  13.  i  Pet.  v.  8.  James  iv.  7. 
"  radonabiles  creaturae  quae  in         *  I  may  refer  to  notes  34* 

"  sseeolis   fnenmt.     Siecuhmi  and  28,  where  I  have  8p<^eo 

"  qioippe   frequenter    pro  his  of  the  beHrf  in  Angels  as  hdd 
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every  leader  of  the  Gnostics  had  some  peculiar  no- 
tMm  concerning  Angels;  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  St.  Paul  alluded  to  some  of  them,  or  to  Simon 
Magus  in  particular,  when  he  said  to  the  Colossians, 
Let  no  man  beguile  you  ^your  reward  in  a  volun^ 
tary  hunUlUy  and  worshipping  of  Angeh^  intrude 
img  into  those  things  which  he  hath  not  seen^  vainly 
p9(ffM  up  by  Jus  fleshly  mind^  and  not  holding  the 
heady  Jrom  which  all  the  body  by  joints  and  bands 
hamng  nourishment  ministered,  and  knit  together, 
increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God.  (ii.  18,  19.) 
It  is  said  by  Tertullian"*,  that  Simon  Magus  wor- 
shipped Angels,  and  that  he  was  rebuked  for  this  by 
SL  Peter,  as  for  a  species  of  idolatry.  He  evidently 
means,  that  Simon  worked  his  pretended  miracles 
by  invoking  the  agency  of  spirits:  and  we  have 
abuiidant  proof,  that  great  power  was  attributed  to 
the  spiritual  world  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and 
ibr  many  ages  after.  Clement  of  Alexandria^  in- 
farms  us,  that  those  who  practised  magic  offered 
wor^p  to  Angels  and  daemons ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  had  in  his  mind  this  passage  of  the  Epistle  to 
tiie  Colossians.  Epiphanius  also  says,  that  Simon  in- 
vented certain  names  for  principalities  and  powers^: 
aU  which  may  incline  us  to  think  that  St.  Paid  may 
have  alluded  to  the  Grnostics,  and  particularly  to  the 
Jewish  Gnostics,  who  intruded  into  things  which 
they  had  not  seen,  when  they  speculated  upon  the 
creation  and  government  of  the  world  by  Angels ; 
who  were  vainly  p^ffed  up  by  their  fleshly  mind, 

by  Uie  Fbtomsts  and  the  Cab-  "  De  Prascript.  Haeret.  33. 

bttlists:    and  from  these  two  p.  214. 

q[inrten  the  Gnostic  notion  of  ■*  Strom.  III.  6.  p.  533. 

Angds  wa»  derived.  «  Haer.  XXI.  4.  p.  58. 
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when  they  boasted  of  having  arrived  at  the  per- 
fection of  knowledge  in  these  matters ;  and  who  M 
not  hold  the  headyjrom  which  aU  the  body  hyjomti 
and  hands  is  knit  together;  when  instead  of  making 
God  and  Christ  p  the  head  of  all  things  in  heavoi 
and  in  earth,  they  only  gave  to  Christ  a  place  among 
the  other  .^ns,  and  taught  that  the  world  was  cre- 
ated by  an  Angel  or  Angels,  who  in  so  doing  acted 
in  opposition  to  God^*. 

With  the  examination  of  these  passages!  shall 
close  the  present  Lecture,  reserving  for  the  next 
some  other  points  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  whidi 
appear  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  apostolic  writings. 
We  have  perhaps  been  considering  the  hist(»y  ctf  a 
man,  who  caused  a  greater  portion  of  evil,  than  ever 
proceeded  from  the  mere  aberrations  of  a  speculating 
mind.  If  Simon  Magus  was  the  first  who  profEuied 
the  name  of  Christ  to  his  philosophical  ravings  and 
his  unholy  mysteries,  he  is  a  proof  to  what  an  ex- 
tent delusion  and  credulity  may  be  carried ;  but  he 
is  also  a  proof  that  mere  human  philosophy  alone 
may  play  around  the  ear,  and  exercise  the  head,  but 
it  does  not  touch  the  heart.  Where  is  the  wise? 
where  is  the  scribe?  where  is  the  disputer  qfiJUs 
world?  the  Jbolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  mem: 
and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men. 

p  Compare  Eph.  iv.  15,  16, 
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TlTUS  i.  16. 

They  profess  thai  they  know  Godf  but  in  works  they 
deny  him. 

Before  I  proceed  to  consider  the  other  points 
of  the  Gnostic  system,  which  are  alluded  to  in  the 
New  Testament,  I  should  wish  to  notice  an  opinion 
of  Tertullian,  which,  if  correct,  woiild  go  further  to 
shew  that  the  apostles  referred  to  that  false  phi- 
losophy, than  almost  any  instance  which  we  could 
produce.  Tertullian,  in  his  work  upon  heresies,  ex- 
pressly discusses  our  present  subject;  and  among 
the  heresies  which  he  represents  as  refuted  by  the 
iqmtles,  he  says,  that  **  St.  Paul,  when  he  con- 
**  demned  those  who  served,  or  were  in  bondage  to 
**  elements,  points  to  a  doctrine  something  like  that 
**  d  Hermogen^,  who  taught  that  Matter  was  not 
^  IHX>duced,  and  put  it  on  a  level  with  God  who  is 
"  not  produced ;  and  thus  making  a  deity  out  of 
^  Matter,  the  parent  of  the  elements,  he  brings  him- 
**  self  to  worship  that  which  he  put  on  a  level  with 
**  God*."  I  would  observe  upon  these  words,  that 
Hermi^nes  appeared  as  the  leader  of  a  sect  about 
the  year  170;  and  taught,  as  we  see  from  this  pas- 
sage, that  matter  is  eternal,  and  that  God  did  not 
create  the  world  out  of  nothing''.    This  we  know  to 

*  De  Fkvscript.  Haeret.  33.        ^  Mosheim,   de   Rebus  ante 
p.  114.  Const.  Cent.  II.  70. 
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have  been  the  belief  of  many  philosophers  long  before 
the  days  of  Hermogenes ;  and  Tertullian  thought  that 
St.  Paul  meant  to  expose  this  error,  when  he  spoke  of 
persons  being  in  bondage  to  elements^.  There  are 
two  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  which  Tertullian  may 
have  alluded,  that  to  the  Galatians,  and  that  to  the 
Colossians ;  but  in  neither  of  them  can  it  be  siq>- 
posed,  that  the  elements^  which  are  spoken  of,  relate 
to  the  elements  of  Matter,  out  of  which  the  worid 
was  made.  The  error  of  the  Galatians  was  evi- 
dently that  of  a  fondness  for  Judaism :  and  St*  Paul 
almost  defines  his  use  of  the  term  elements^  when  he 
says,  Haw  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarfy 
elements^  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bom^ 
dagef  Ve  observe  days,  and  months,  a9id  times,  and 
years\  (iv.  9.  10.)  So  also  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  he  explains  himself  in  the  same  wvy. 
Wherefore  if  ye  be  dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudi^ 
ments  [or  elemmts]  of  the  world,  why,  as  though 
living  in  the  world,  are  ye  subjeet  to  ordinameeB^ 
Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not''?  (ii.  80,  21.)  ^o 
person  can  doubt,  that  in  both  these  places  allusion 
is  made  to  the  mtlinances  of  the  Moadc  law.  It 
may  be  conjectured  indeed,  that  the  Gnostics,  whose 
principle  it  was  to  borrow  something  from  every 
ereed,  made  a  boast  of  observing  these  outward  or- 
dinances,  and  thus  succeeded  in  gaining  the  Jews.  Id 
Ihe  EpisUe  to  the  Colossians,  whidi  was  written 


« Ckrysostom  stqypoaed  St.  m>  w€,  wkm  m  wtrB  dUUnM* 

Paul  in  Col.  ii.  8.  to  allude  to  were  in  bondageunder  thtelrmfwiw 

the  error  of  observing  certain  of  the  world, 
daya,  and  to  mean  by  <niMx«Mi        *  So  in  v.  8.  b«  had  said.  Jfc^ 

the  Sun  and  Moon.  Serm.  VI.  ware  lest  any  man  spoil  you.  Sec 

in  Col.  after  the  rudiments  of  tk^woHi, 

^  He  had  said  in  v.  3.  Even  and  not  after  Christ. 
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probably  six  years  after  that  to  the  Galatians,  there 
are  many  allusions  to  Gnostic  errors^:  and  it  may 
hare  been  these  insidious  teachers,  (some  of  whom, 
it  will  be  remembered,  were  Jews  by  birth,)  who 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  Colossians  into  bondage, 
under  the  elements  of  the  world.  But  the  Galatians 
seem  to  have  suffered  merely  from  Jewish  teachers, 
who  wished  scrupulously  to  enforce  every  precept 
and  (Hrdinance  of  their  religion. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  St.  Paul  spoke  of 
tfiese  ordinances  as  the  elements  qfthe  world.  An 
element  is  the  first  beginning  or  outline  of  any  thing: 
as  when  St  Paul  says  to  the  Hebrews,  Ye  have 
need  that  one  teach  you  again  which  be  the  first 
principles  [or  el^nents]  of  the  oracles  of  God. 
(v.  IS.)  It  was  thus  that  the  letters  of  the  alfriiabet 
were  called  elements :  and  so  the  component  parts 
of  Matter  were  called  elements  ;  in  which  sense 
Tertullian  supposes  St.  Paul  to  have  used  the  term ; 
and  in  whidi  sense  it  is  unquestionably  used  by  St. 
Peter,  when  he  says,  that  at  the  last  day  the  ele- 
WBents  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat.  (2  Pet  iii.  10.) 
Bot  in  the  same  manner  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
was  merely  the  element  or  imperfect  beginning  of 
the  Christian  dispensation.    As  St.  Paul  says  in  the 

'  Buddeus  refers  it  generally  (cont.  Marcion.  V.  19.  p.  485.) 

IP  the  Cerinthians,  who  may  In  another  place  he  refers  Col. 

be  considered  a  branch  of  Jew-  ii.  8.  to  Grecian  philosophy. 

iah  Gncedca.     Eccle$,  Apost,  (De  Pnacript,  7.   p.  304,  5.) 

p.  461.  464.    Clem.  Streso  re-  Grotius  himself  conceived  St. 

kmd   it   to  Jewish    {^oso-  Paul  to  have  used  expressions 

pken.     Meik.  m  Co/,  ad  1.  p.  which  might  be  applied  to  the 

49.       Grotius    observes,   that  Jews  and  to  philosophers,  par- 

CoLM.  21.  is  said  by  Tertullian  ticularly  the  Pjrthagoreans. — 

not  to  refer  to  the  Mosaic  law.  See  Wolfius,  Manklunsmus  an- 

But  TertslHsn  only  says,  that  it  te  MmdcluB09,  II.  43.  p.  181. 
dsas  DOC  refer  to  it  eidusively. 
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first  of  these  two  Epistles,  the  law  was  our  schooL 
master  to  bring  us  unto  Christ:  (Oal.  iii.  24.)  it 
taught  merely  the  elements  of  that  fedth  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  revealed.  Tertullian  appears  to 
have  been  deceived  by  St.  Paul  speaking  of  the  efe- 
ments  of  the  world;  and  to  have  understood  him  to 
mean  the  elements  of  matter,  out  of  which  the  world 
was  made.  But  the  form  of  expression  is  one  veiy 
conmion  in  Greek,  and  might  perhaps  be  better  ren- 
dered by  worldly  elements^  St  Paul  calls  them 
weak  and  poor  elements ;  because,  as  he  says  in  an- 
other place,  the  lawy  having  a  shadow  of  good  thkigs 
to  comey  and  not  the  very  image  qfthe  things,  can 
never  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect.  (Heb.x.1.) 
So  also  he  says,  that  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  could  not 
make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect,  because  they 
stood  only  in  meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  washings 
and  carnal  ordinances.  (Heb.  ix.  9>  10.)  These  ordi- 
nances of  the  flesh,  or  carnal  ordinances,  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  the  elements  of  the  world,  or 
worldly  elements  :  and  we  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  it  was  to  the  elements  of  Christianity  omtained 
in  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  ^  and  not  at  all  to  the  ele- 


8  So  in  CoL  ii.  1 8.  we  find  plainly,  when  speaking  of  the 

rov  vo6s  rijt  mipiAs  for  trapKucov  law,   6   fih,    mufkeymyov   rpAinm 

po6f'  in  James  i.   25.   oxpoar^r  vfpnd{om  r^  wportpf  Xa^  orw- 

ifnkifa^umjs  for  cmX^fMsy  wcpoa-  x^^  ^^  4pX$^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  wops' 

TTis,  didou  XoyiW.  coMi.  MarceU.  I.  p. 

^  This  was  evidently  the  in-  3.     This  shews  in  utrhat  sense 

terpretation  of  Eusebius,  who,  Eusebius  understood  rck  tmnxpn 

when  speaking  of  rk  wpmra  km  rov  $ti<rfwv,  though  in  ftt>A>^»»' 

atrBsvTj  oToixsla,  caDs  them  av/i"  place  he  quotes  the  words  roU 

/3oXa  Kol  thcAms.  Dem,  Evang,  I.  Koa-fUKoit  aroixeuHs  with  refer- 

'o*  P-  37-     H^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ence  to /A^  tffnMiite,  which  were 

expression  rijs  wp^rrit  (mnxft^  worshipped  by  the  idolatrous 

<ru»f  rijt  Korh  Mcmtco  Xarpsias,  heathen.   Prop.  Evang,  I.  9.  p. 

ib.  6.  p.  18:   and  still  more  33.      Clement  of  Alexaadria 
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ments  of  Matter,  that  St.  Paul  referred  in  these 
places. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  passage  in  which  the 
Apostles  expressly  declare,  that  God  created  the 
world  out  of  nothing.  This  was  one  of  the  ques- 
tions which  exercised  the  learned  in  the  Schools : 
but  it  was  not  one  with  which  the  Apostles  chose 
to  encumber  the  minds  of  their  hearers*.  Whether 
the  world  was  created  by  God,  or  by  an  inferior 
being,  was  a  very  different  question.  It  involved  ' 
directly  the  majesty  of  €rod,  and  indirectly  the  whole 
sdieme  of  Christian  redemption.  All  the  practical 
errors,  which  arose  out  of  a  belief  in  the  eternity  of 
Matter,  were  exposed  and  condemned  by  the  Apo- 
stles :  but  the  belief  itself,  like  other  physical  and 
metaphysical  points,  was  left  to  the  gradual  deve- 
lopement  of  knowledge ;  when  at  length  it  will  be 
seen,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that  to  conceive 
God  not  to  have  the  power  of  creating  or  annihi- 
lating Matter,  is  one  of  the  most  palpable  inconsist- 
oides  which  the  human  intellect  can  entertain. 

There  is  another  expression,  which  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  New  Testament,  but  concerning 
which  we  cannot  so  easily  decide,  whether  it  is  ever 
used  with  reference  to  the  Gnostics.    I  allude  to  the 

was  wrong  in  interpreting  the  irfpuccZ/icyoi  ical  rrjg  xofrfw^s  Bptf- 

demeniM  of  the  world  to  mean  aK€uis  Karapxovrts,  BelLJudAV, 

"  the  Grecian  philosophy/'  but  5.  2. 

he  was  right  in  calling  it  <rroi-         *  I  only  know  of  one  pas- 

XnmrucTfw  rata  xai  nptmaJkUiv  r^^  sage  which  contains  any  thing 

iktfitias,   Strom,  yi,  8.  p.  771.  like  an  allusion  to  a  philoso- 

Koe/oioftff  appears  to  be  used  in  phical  opinion  about  the  crea- 

Heb.  ix.  I .  with  reference  to  tion ;  and  that  is  2  Pet.  iii.  5  : 

the  Mosaic  ritual:  and  the  ex-  but  this  appears  to  contain  an 

preasion  r6  Sytw  nxr/iwc&y  may  ancient    notion  of  the  Jews, 

be  compared  with  the  following  See  Psalm  xxiy.  2.  cxxxvi.  6. 
in  Josephus :    r^  Upiv  MIrfTa 
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word  Pieroma.     It  is  well  known,  that  this  word 
held  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  system  of  Grnostk 
theology.     The  Pieroma  was  the  name  by  which 
they  described  the  dwelling-place  of  the  first  Cause, 
or  supreme  God.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  notion 
is  fraught  with  absurdity :  for  if  the  Pieroma  is  not 
coextensive  with  the  immensity  of  space,  if  there  is 
any  thing  beyond  or  out  of  it,  it  follows,  that  either 
the  Deity  is  made  up  of  parts,  and  is  in  fact  mate- 
rial ;  or  at  least,  that  there  is  a  portion  of  space  in 
which  he  is  not.     The  Gnostics  were  obliged  to  ad- 
mit the  latter  conclusion ;  but  they  thought  this  a 
less  inconsistency  than  to  connect  Grod  in  any  man- 
ner with  evil.    They  taught  that  Matter,  which  waa 
coetemal  with  Grod,  was  out  of  the  Pieroma ;  but 
the  Plermna  was  the  abode  of  God,  and  of  the  Smob 
which  he  put  forth.   We  may  trace  the  groundwork 
oi  this  notion  in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  which 
made  the  first  of  the  three  worlds  to  be  the  invisible 
or  intellectual,  where  the  Ideas^  or  first  concepticms 
of  all  things,  resided  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity :  bat 
I  do  not  find  in  the  writings  of  Plato  any  use  in  this 
sense  of  the  word  Pieroma.     It  was  certainly  used 
by  the  later  Platonists ;  and  it  has  been  disputed 
whether  they  did  not  borrow  it  from  the  Gnostics. 
It  may  be  demonstrated  also,  that  it  was  very  com- 
mon with  the  Gnostics  before  the  time  of  Irenaeus : 
and,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  there  is  some  evi- 
dence that  it  had  a  place  in  the  vocabulary  of  Simon 
Magus.     It  is  not  very  probable  that  he  was  the 
first  inventor  of  it ;  and  there  are  good  reasons  for 
supposing  that  this  was  one  of  the  notions,  for  which 
the  Gnostics  were  indebted  to  the  Oriental  j^iloso- 
phy^^     Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  origin  of 
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this  tenn,  if  it  was  at  all  common  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  there  would  be  nothing  extraordinary  in 
our  finding  allusions  to  it  in  the  New  Testament. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  word  Plerama  is 
often  used  by  the  sacred  writers  without  any  other 
meaning  than  its  common  one  oi  JUUng  or  am^ 
fdethg.  But  this  is  no  argument  in  the  jn'esent 
question.  Nothing  can  be  more  marked  or  peculiar 
than  the  use  of  the  term  Logos  in  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel, as  applied  to  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  yet  St.  John 
often  uses  the  same  t^-m  in  its  common  signification 
of  word  or  discourse^.  In  the  same  manner  I  only 
wish  to  inquire,  whether  there  are  not  some  places 
in  St  Paul's  Epistles,  where  he  had  in  his  mind  the 
Gnostic  notion  concerning  the  Pleroma.  We  must 
ranember,  that  the  Pleroma  was  the  abode  ci  God 
and  die  .£ons  only :  but  it  was  die  boast  of  the 
Gnostics,  that  they  who  had  knowledge  might  in 
time  ascend  to  the  Pleroma.  Now  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  object  of  St.  Paul  to  get  rid  of  this  my^ti- 
eal  and  exclusive  notion :  and  with  this  view  he 
may  be  conceived  to  have  said  to  the  Ephesians, 
Christ  is  the  head  over  all  things  to  the  churchy 
whick  is  his  hody^  the  pleroma  or  Jvlness  of  him 
that^fiUeth  all  in  all;  (i.  2S,  23;>-^and  again,  That 
yemay  know  the  love  of  Christy  which  passeth  hmw- 
Mge,  that  ye  might  he  filled  with  all  the  pleroma 
ofjklness  of  God.  (iii.  19.)  And  again,  TiUweaU 
tsme  in  the  unity  of  the  faiths  and  of  the  knowledge 
of  tile  Son  qfCfody  unto  a  perfect  man^  unto  the 
^sieajnure  qfthe  stature  of  the  pleroma  or  fulness  qf 
Christ,  (iv.  18.)     In  all  these  passages,  the  Ephe- 

'  John  ii.  ai.  iv.  39.  yiii.  55.  xii.  38.  xxi.  23. 
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sians  were  told,  that  the  body  of  believers  was  the 
real  Pleroma  of  God  and  of  Christ :  they  dwelt  in 
Christ,  and  Christ  in  them  :  and  they  were  to  come 
to  this  Pleroma  by  the  love  of  Christy  which  passeA 
knowledge.  Here  also  is  an  allusion  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gnostics ;  and  we  may  think  so  the  more 
from  what  we  read  at  the  end  of  the  last  passage, 
that  we  be  no  more  children^  tossed  to  andjro^  cmd 
carried  about  with  every  wind  qf  doctrine^  by  the 
sleight  qfmen  and  cunning  craftiness^  whereby  they 
lie  in  wait  to  deceive,  (iv.  14,) 

But  there  is  a  still  more  apparent  allusion  to  the 
Pleroma  of  the  Gnostics  in  those  remarkable  w<»ds 
which  occur  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  where 
it  is  said  of  Christ,  that  it  pleased  that  in  him  should 
aU fulness  dwell,  (i.  19.)  And  again.  In  him  dwells 
eih  aU  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  (ii.  9.) 
In  the  first  of  these  two  places  the  Pleroma  may 
mean,  as  before,  the  body  of  believers  who  dwell  in 
Christ,  and  he  in  them ;  but  in  the  second,  where 
we  read.  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through 
philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  qfier  the  tradition  if 
men,  after  the  rudiments  qfthe  world,  and  not  after 
Christ ;  for  in  him  dwelled  aU  the  fulness  if  the 
Grodhead  bodily;  in  these  impressive  words  St  Paul 
may  be  conceived  to  have  said.  Listen  not  to  that 
vain  philosophy,  which  boasts  by  knowledge  falsely 
so  called  to  bring  you  to  God,  who  dwells  in  aa 
imaginary  Pleroma:  He  dwells  in  Christ,  and  Christ 
in  Him  :  seek  therefore  by  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
passeth  knowledge,  to  dwell  in  Christ,  and  so  may 
ye  come  to  the  only  real  and  true  Pleroma.  There 
is  perhaps  too  much  of  fancy  in  this  interpretation ; 
but  it  is  at  least  somewhat  confirmed  by  what  we 
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know  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  Gnostics  themselves 
dwelt  with  peculiar  emphasis  upon  these  texts,  and 
drew  from  them  a  mystical  meaning,  to  suit  their 
own  notions  concerning  the  Pleroma^^. 

I  stated  in  my  second  Lecture,  that  all  the  Gnos- 
tics agreed  in  denying  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets 
and  of  the  Jewish  scriptures.  The  God  of  the  Jews, 
and  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  not  the  supreme  Grod 
and  Father  <^  Jesus  Christ:  but,  according  to  different 
sjrstems  of  the  Gnostics,  he  was  either  the  .^n  who 
created  the  world,  or  one  of  the  many  Ange^  who 
presided  over  the  world,  or  the  principle  of  evil, 
who  was  a  kind  of  second  God.  It  was  a  funda- 
mental tenet  of  Gnosticism,  that  the  supreme  Grod 
was  not  revealed,  till  one  of  the  iBons,  called  Christ, 
was  sent  to  repair  the  evil  which  the  Demiurgus,  or 
creative  .£on,  had  caused :  consequently  the  supreme 
God  was  not  revealed  in  the  Jewish  scriptures :  and 
we  have  abundant  evidence,  that  all  the  Gnostic 
sects  agreed  in  holding  this  doctrine  ^K  It  was  in 
fact  a  natural  consequence  of  their  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  origin  of 
evlL 

Some  persons  may  perhaps  think  that  the  Saddu- 
eees  led  the  way  to  this  impiety ;  since  they  have 
been  charged  with  rejecting  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  except  the  Pentateuch.  But  learned  men 
have  endeavoured  to  shew,  and  apparently  with 
great  force,  that  this  opinion  is  founded  upon  a  mis- 
take^; and  if  any  Jewish  sects  led  the  way  to  the 
rejection  of  the  prophets,  it  would  rather  be  the 
Pharisees,  and  those  who  made  the  word  qf  God  qf 
mone  ^ect  by  their  traditions.  This  abuse  <^  un- 
written tjraditions  was  carried  to  the  greatest  length 
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in  the  Cabbala ;  and  we  have  seen,  that  die  Cabbala 
coiitributed  greatly  to  the  rise  of  Gnosticism.  What- 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  Sadducees,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  Samaritans  denied  the  inspiration 
of  the  prophetical  books.  Simon  Magus,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  a  native  of  Samaria ;  and  it  is  ex* 
jnressly  said  by  many  of  the  Fathers,  that  he  and 
his  immediate  successors  denied  the  prophets  to  be 
inspired  by  the  supreme  Grod.  We  have  thus  par- 
haps  found  the  cause  of  this  opinion  being  so  con- 
stantly maintained  by  all  the  Gnostics.  The  great 
leader  of  the  sect  was  bred  up  to  deny  the  inspiratkm 
of  the  Jewish  prophets :  from  his  eariiest  childhood 
he  had  probably  heard  them  abused  with  all  the  ran- 
cour of  national  antipathy :  and  when  he  perfected 
his  scheme  of  philosophy,  he  made  it  an  article  of 
belief,  that  the  supreme  Grod  could  not  have  heea 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  nor  could  he  have  inspired 
the  prophets. 

The  faith  of  the  Christian  converts  was  exposed 
to  danger  in  this  fundamental  point,  whenever  they 
listened  to  a  Gnostic  teacher :  and  this  perhaps  may 
explain  why  the  apostles,  though  addressing  them- 
selves to  Gentile  converts,  so  often  quote  the  Jewish 
prophets.  It  was  essential  to  them,  to  shew  that 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations  were  parts 
of  one  and  the  same  system :  that  the  same  God^ 
who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake 
in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  hy  the  prophets^  hath 
in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son^  hy 
whom  also  he  made  the  worlds.  (Heb.  L  1,  8.)  This 
one  sentence  subverted  several  consequences  of  the 
Grnostic  doctrine.  The  su^n^eme  God  was  not,  as 
the  Gnostics  said,  imknown  till  the  time  of  Chrmt 
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He  was  unknown  indeed  to  the  heathen,  to  those 
who  d&/  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge  : 
(Rom.  i.  28.)  but  he  was  known  to  his  chosen  peo- 
ple ;  he  was  known  to  his  prophets,  who  had  from 
the  first  foretold  the  coming  of  Christ,  by  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Gentiles.  When  St.  Paul  spoke  of  the 
mystery  of  Christ  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made 
known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed 
unto  the  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit, 
(Eph.  iii.  4.  5.)  he  may  have  wished  to  shew,  con- 
trary to  the  Gnostics,  that  the  same  Spirit  inspired 
the  apostles  and  prophets,  and  that  to  both  of  them 
wag  revealed  the  mystery  of  the  same  God.  So  also 
he  is  anxious  to  shew,  that  both  Jews  and  Grentiles 
ka^  access  by  one  spirit  unto  the  father,  and  are 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets.  (ii.  18—20.)  Such  assertions  as  these  entirely 
overthrew  the  tenets  of  the  Gnostics ;  and  we  might 
suppose,  that  the  character  of  the  prophets  was  in 
some  danger  from  false  and  blaspheming  teachers, 
when  we  find  St.  Peter  saying,  even  to  his  Jewish 
converts.  Prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will 
of  man:  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghosf.  (2  Pet.  i.  21.) 

Of  all  the  errors  in  the  Gnostic  creed,  there  was 
none  more  fatally  pernicious,  than  that  which  denied 
the  resurrection  and  a  final  judgment :  neither  is 
there  any,  to  which  more  direct  allusion  is  made  in 
the  apostolic  writings.  I  shall  first  attempt  to  shew 
why  this  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  Gnostic  creed, 
and  what  were  the  real  sentiments  of  that  party 
concerning  it. 

'  St.  Ptol  also  said  that  ail  scripture  is  inspired  by  God,  2  Tim. 
in.  i6. 
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The  GnostidB  were  naturally  led  to  deny  the  re- 
surrection, when  they  persuaded  themseLves   that 
Christ  had  not  a  real  sahstaotial  body '°.    If  Christ 
did  not  die,  he  could  not  rise  again  ;  and  whea  St. 
Paul  said  to  the  Corinthians,  If  there  he  no  resmr^ 
rectian  oftite  deady  then  is  Chri^  not  rUen^  (xv.lS.) 
the  argument  which  he  reaUy  wished  to  urge  was 
this — Christ  is  risen,  therefore  thore  is  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.     This  was  the  most  convindag 
proof  which  the  apostles  could  possibly  advance. 
Here  was  no  abstract  argument,  no  metaphysical 
deduction :  Jesus  Christ  said^  Believe  in  me,  and 
like  me  ye  shaU  rise  again :  he  did  rise :  they  saw 
and  believed.     The  strongest  <^  all  argum^its,  the 
evidence  of  their  senses,  was  lost  upcm  the  Ghiostacs. 
Beside  which,  there  were  other  principles  in  th^r 
irrational  philosophy,  which  led  them  not  only  to 
reject,  but  to  despise  this  consoling  doctrine.     They 
held,  that  the  body  was  formed,  not  by  the  su- 
IH-eme  God,  but  by  an  inferior  being.   Some  <^  them 
referred  it  at  once  to  the  evil  Principle :  but  all  of 
them  believed  it  to  be  a  portion  of  Matter,  wkic^ 
was  moulded  into  form  by  a  being  at  enmity  with 
God.     To  emancipate  the  soul  from  this  material 
thraldom;  to  free  it  from  the  fetters  which  bound  it 
to  earth,  and  impeded  its  flight  to  the  Pleroma,  this 
was  the  great  boast  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy.  The 
separation  of  soul  and  body  was  the  point  to  which 
ibey  most  ardently  looked:  and  to  unite  them  again, 
by  a  final  resurrection,  would  be  to  bring  matter 

"*  Tina  is  the  argument  of  "  cis  nomen  aufertur.    Cmcc 

Archelaus,  in  his  dispute  with  "  autem  non  suscepta»  nee  Je- 

Manes :    "Si  non  est  natus,  "  sus    ex  mortuis    resurrexit. 

"  sine  dubio  nee  passw  est ;  *'  nee  aMquis  alius  resui)get.** 

"  quod  si  non  est  passus,  Cru-  Rei,  Sacr.  vol.  IV.  p.  259. 
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spirit  once  more  into  contact,  and  again  to 
amalgamate  the  elements  of  good  and  evil. 

This  leads  me  to  consider,  in  the  second  place, 
what  were  the  opinions  of  the  Gnostics  themselves 
ctmcermng  the  resurrection :  for  pretending,  as  they 
difU  to  receive  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  they 
could  not  deny  that  in  some  sense  or  other  the  doc* 
trine  of  a  resurrection  was  contained  in  the  gospel. 
Their  ex{danation  of  the  doctrine  was  this.  Befoire 
the  ecMning  of  Christ,  the  world  was  in  ignorance  of 
the  true  God.  Christ  revealed  this  God  to  the 
world :  and  they  who  received  the  revdation,  rose 
again  from  die  death  of  ignorance  to  perfect  know- 
ledge.  So  far  did  they  carry  their  eclectic  principle, 
Uiat  diey  b^frtized  their  converts,  and  even  borrowed 
aometfaing  like  the  Christian  form.  The  favourite 
metaphor  of  St.  Paul  would  not  escape  them :  and 
yirai^MJ  as  they  were  in  allegory  and  figure,  they 
tan^xt  that  the  Gnostic  baptism  was  a  real  resur- 
rectioii,  and  the  only  resmrection  which  was  ever 
inlaided^.  It  will  be  asked,  perh^MS,  what  was 
their  opinicm  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death?  Upon  this  point  we  have  abundant  evidence. 
l^ey  tan^t,  Ihat  the  soul  of  the  perfect  Gnostic, 
Imviaag  risen  again  at  baptism,  and  being  enabled 
hy  perfection  of  knowledge  to  conquer  the  Demiur- 
or  Principle  of  evil,  would  ascend,  as  soon  as  it 
freed  from  the  body,  to  the  heavenly  Pleroma, 
and  dwell  there  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  the  Fa- 
bler :  while  the  soul  of  him,  who  had  not  been  al- 
low^ed  while  on  earth  to  arrive  at  such  a  plenitude 
^  knowledge,  would  pass  through  several  transmi- 
grations, till  it  was  sufficiently  purified  to  wing  its 
fli^t  to  the  Pleroma^^ 

kS 
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Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics  concerning 
the  resurrection :  and  we  may  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider what  notice  is  taken  of  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that  the  re- 
surrection formed  the  prominent  point  in  all  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles.  If  this,  the  comer-stone 
of  the  edifice,  was  removed,  they  consented  that  the 
whole  should  fall :  and  among  what  are  called  the 
first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christy  we  find  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead^  and  eternal  judgment. 
(Heb.  vi.  1,  2.)  Nor  was  the  importance  of  the 
doctrine  their  only  reason  for  thus  enforcing  it. 
From  some  cause  or  other  connected  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  heathen,  there  seems  to  have  been 
more  difficulty  in  admitting  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection, than  any  other  tenet  of  Christianity. 
Fond  as  the  Athenians  were  of  hearing  and  telling 
some  new  things  the  notion  of  a  resurrection  was  too 
strange  even  for  them.  It  was  for  this  that  St.  Paul 
was  brought  before  the  Areopagus  ;  and  when  they 
heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead^  some  mocked^ 
and  others  said.  We  will  hear  thee  again  qf  this 
matter.  (Acts  xvii.  32.)  St.  Paul  seems  to  have 
well  known  the  bent  of  Agrippa's  mind,  when  he 
said  to  him,  Why  should  it  he  thought  a  thing  in- 
credible  with  you,  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ? 
(Acts  xxvi.  8.)  We  know  from  other  evidence  that 
it  did  seem  a  thing  the  most  incredible  of  all'* :  and 

°  Some  curious  observations  33  and  35  :  but  the  passages 

upon  this  subject  may  be  seen  by  no  means  prove  so  much, 

in  Jortin's  Remarks  upon  £c-  Tlie  instance  which  he  quotes 

clesiastical  History,  vol.  II.  p.  from  a  lost  work  of  Plutwcfa  is 

198,  &c.     Eusebius  wishes  to  more  to  the  purpose,  (c.  36.) 

prove  that  Plato  believed  in  a  though  it  may  be  nothing  more 

resurrection:  Pnep.EvoHg.Xl,  than    a   return   of  suspended 
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when  the  minds  of  thinking  men  were  in  this  state, 
the  gospel  had  to  encounter  an  obstacle  which  did 
not  affect  the  preaching  of  the  Gnostics. 

The  first  instance  which  we  find  of  the  resurrec- 
tion being  questioned  among  Christians,  is  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  If  Christ  be  preached^ 
says  St.  Paul,  thcU  he  rose  from  the  deady  how  say 
some  among  you  thai  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead?  (1  Cor.  xv.  12.)  And  we  find  afterwards, 
that  these  persons  asked.  How  are  the  dead  raised 
up  ?  and  with  what  body  do  they  come?  (35.)  I  need 
not  here  discuss  the  physical  or  metaphysical  ques- 
tion, either  how  the  scattered  particles  of  matter  can 
again  be  united,  or  how,  if  the  material  particles  are 
dispensed  with,  the  identity  and  consciousness  of  the 
individual  can  be  preserved.  It  is  plain  that  St. 
Paul  saw  no  difficulty;  and  we  might  be  satisfied 
with  knowing  that  in  some  way  or  other  we  shall 
be  changed.  (51.)  But  the  question  of  the  Corin- 
thian Christians  was  evidently  the  result  of  philo- 
sophical speculation :  and  though  I  do  not  say  that 
in  this  instance  the  Gnostics  were  the  chief  movers, 
yet  St.  Paul  well  knew  the  evil  which  was  abroad, 
and  that  if  his  converts  once  doubted  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  they  might  soon  learn  to  explain  it 
away  by  the  allegorical  subtleties  of  the  Gnostics^'. 

mnimadon.     I  should  say  the  Hody,  (Resurrection  of  the  same 

same  of  the  cases  referred  to  Body,  SfC.  Part  I.  p.  29.)     The 

by  Vigenis  in  his  Note  ad  /.  contrary  is  proved  by  Mosheim 

pardcuhirly  that  in  Val.  Max.  in  his  Dissertations,  vol.  II.  p. 

I.  8.   12.     That  the  ancients  586,  &c.    See  also  Jo.  Fechtius, 

had  this  belief,  was  maintained  Schediasm,  Sacr.  Diss.  I.  Nodes 

by  Huedos,  (Qiuest.  Alnet,  de  Christiame,  Exerc.  XI.     Spen- 

Comcordia,  SfC,  II.  30.  p.  230.)  cer's  note  to  Origen,  cont,  Cel- 

P&imerus,  (System,  TheoL  Gen-  sum,  II.  16. 
til.  pmrioris.   c.    19.   p.   429.) 
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It  does  not  appear  that  these  heredcs  had  as  yet 
made  much  progress  m  Corinth,  or  m  that  part  of 
Greece ;  but  we  have  ak-eady  seen  that  there  was 
great  danger  from  them  at  Ephesus ;  and  in  St 
Paul'^  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  there  is  exjniess 
allusion  to  a  doctrine  which  we  know  to  be  that  of 
the  Gnostics.  He  there  tells  Timothy  to  diarge  hfe 
flock,  tkat  tkey  strive  not  about  words  to  no  prqfU: 
(ii.  14.)  but  shun  prqfime  and  vain  babblifigs ;  y&r 
they  wiU  increase  unto  more  ungodliness.  (16.)  I 
have  afa*eady  quoted  these  words,  as  alluding  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  Gnostics :  and  St.  Paul  goes  on  to 
say.  And  their  word  will  eaty  as  doth  a  canker;  ^ 
whom  is  Hymenteus  and  PhiletuSy  who  amceming 
the  truth  have  erredy  saying  tkat  the  resurrection 
is  past  alre€tdy^  and  overthrow  the  ^aith  of  some. 
(17,  18.)  If  we  did  not  know  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gnostics,  we  might  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  these 
words.  But  we  have  seen,  that  this  was  precis^ 
the  view  whidi  they  todc  of  the  testorrectiim.  To 
the  Gnostics  it  was  already  past:  at  tte  time  of 
their  initiation  they  had  risen  from  ignorance  to 
knowledge,  from  death  to  life :  they  looked  there- 
fore to  no  friture  resurrection,  to  no  final  judgment : 
God  had  accepted  them,  when  He  gave  them  know- 
ledge ;  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  life  past  in  the 
contemplation  of  His  attributes,  their  souls  would 
break  from  their  material  prison-house,  and  be  lost 
in  the  ii^nity  of  the  Pleroma^. 

^  TertulHaii  diaiges  the  Va-  and  both  these  were  Gnostics, 

lentmianfi  with  saying  that  the  Mosheim  thought  that  Uyne* 

resurrectitm  is  past  alreadjf.  (de  nseus  and  Fhifotus  eiqpected  a 

Pnescript.  33.  p.  214.)  Epipha-  new  life  only  for  the  soub  of 

nius  says  the  same  of  the  Ar-  men,  and  not  for  their  bodm : 

chontici,  (Haer.  XL.  8.  p.  299.)  (de  Eebm  wUe  Catui.  Cent.  I. 
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Of  those  whwe  Jmth  woe  avertkroum  by  this 
•pedonfi  rhapsody,  St  Paul  has  only  consigned  the 
names  of  two  to  perpetual  shame.  But  if  the  H7- 
menaras,  who  is  here  mentioned  in  company  with 
Philetns,  be  the  same  Hymenaeus  who,  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  is  coupled  with  Alexander,  we 
have  ^bsa  the  name  oi  a  third  person  whose  faith 
was  overthrown  by  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics.  In 
hk  First  Ejnstle,  St  Paul  exhorts  Timothy  to  hold 
faith  and  a  good  comeience ;  which  some  having 
put  away^  concerning  faiih  home  made  shipwreck : 
0f  whom  is  Hymenaus  and  Alexander ;  whom  I 
have  delivered  unto  Satan,  that  they  may  learn  not 
to  blaspheme.  (1  Tim.  i.  19»  20.)  We  here  coUect 
Botfaing  of  these  two  p»sons,  but  that  they  had  put 
sway  a  good  conscience,  and  made  shipwreck  of 
their  faith.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  both  the 
persoos  who  are  called  Hym^ieeus,  appear  to  have 
been  residents  at  Ephesus ;  both  of  them  were  well 
known  to  St  Paul  and  to  Timothy :  both  ci  them 
had  departed  firom  their  faith  in  Christ ;  and  both, 
as  I  shall  riiew  presently,  were  charged  with  having 
put  away  a  good  conscience.     There  is  some  reason 


59.  note  ".)  but  Buddeus  re-  be  Jews,  and  perbaps  Saddu- 

fen  the  expression  witb  mucb  cees.      He    also   conjectured, 

more  probability  to  the  figura-  that  tbey  alluded  to  a  political 

dve  or  all^oriaBLl  resurrection  resurrection  ;  such  as  the  re- 

of  the  Gnostics.  (Eccles.  Apost.  turn  from  captivity,  or  the  es- 

p.  301.)     See  also  Mosheim,  cape  from  Antiochus  Epipha- 

Imsi.  Maj.  p.  320.     Van  Till  nes.    Such  an  interpretation  is 

consider^  Hymensus  and  Phi-  highly  improbable  ;    and   the 

letus  to  be  Gnostics,  (Com.  in  one  which  I  hare  adopted  is  in 

4  PauK  Epist.  p.  176,  7.)  so  accordance  with  what  all  the 

did  Hammond,  (ad  1.)  and  so  Fathers  tell  us  concerning  the 

alao  did  Vitringa,  (Obs.  Sacr.  Gnostics.     Many  opinions  are 

IV.    9.  7.   Tol.  ni.   p.  925.)  collected  by  Ittigius,  de  Hare- 

though  he  supposed  them  to  siarcMs,  p.  85. 

k4 
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therefore  to  think,  that  the  same  Hymenaeus  is  in- 
tended in  both  EpistlesP:  and  i£»  after  an  interval 
of  twelve  years,  St  Paul  still  found  in  him  the  same 
active  opponent,  it  is  possible  that  the  Alexander 
who  is  named  tc^ther  with  him  in  the  First  Epistle, 
may  be  the  same  who  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Se- 
cond, where  we  read,  Alexander  the  coppersmitk 
did  me  much  evil.  (iv.  14.)  St  Paul  appears  to 
be  speaking  of  evil  which  had  been  done  to  him 
shortly  before  at  Ephesus,  where  this  Alexander  had 
greatly  withstood  the  apostle's  preaching.  The 
other  Alexander  also  dwelt  at  Ephesus  ;  and  if  he 
were  the  same  who  had  been  delivered  by  St  Paul 
to  Satan  twelve  years  before,  revenge  as  well  as 
the  usual  violence  of  an  apostate,  would  lead  him  to 
withstand  St.  Paul's  words  to  the  utmost  of  his 
powers. 

It  appears  but  too  certain  from  this  Second  Epistle, 
that  at  that  time  there  had  been  .a  great  felling 
away  in  Asia  Minor,  frt>m  the  faith  in  Christ  St 
Paul  specifies  particularly  PhygeUus,  and  Hermo- 
genes^;  (2  Tim,  i.  15.)  and  frt>m  all  that  we  collect 


p  Mosheim  labours  very  hard  to  be  the  coppersmith  named 

to  prove  that  the  two  persons  in  2  Tim.  iv.  14.  and  also  the 

called  Hymeneus  were  not  the  Alexander  who    took   part  in 

same ;    {de  Rebus  ante   Const,  the  riot  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xix. 

Cent.  I.  59.  note  ^.)  but  I  can-  33.  Qrc,  p.  926.)  Ittigius  also 

not  see  die  force  of  his  argu-  assumes  the  identity  of  the  two 

ments.  Their  identity  has  been  first,  p.  86. 

assumed  by  Van  Till,  (de  prhni  '  Tertullian  might  be  thought 

Saculi  Adversttfiis,    V.    2.   p.  to  have  classed  PhygeUus  and 

16.)     Vitringa  1.  c.  Buddeus,  Hermogenes  with  those  here- 

(Eccles,   Jpost.   p.  306.)  and  tics  who  denied  the  resurrec- 

Itdgius,  (de  Httresiarchis,)  p.  tion  :    (de    Resurrect,     Cmmis 

86.  24.  p.  339.)  and   Epiphanius 

"^  Vitringa    considered    the  names   Hermogenes    in   corn- 
Alexander  mentioned  in  i  Tim.  pany  with  Cerinthus,   Ebion, 
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conoeming  the  pro^'ess  of  false  philosophy  in  that 
country,  and  firom  the  many  allusions  to  Gnosticism 
in  these  two  Epistles,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that 
Hymenseus,  Philetus,  Alexander,  Phygellus,  and 
Hermogenes,  had  all  made  themselves  conspicuous 
during  the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul,  in  spreading  the 
Gnostic  doctrines.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that 
Hymenaeus  and  Philetus,  who  said  that  the  re^ 
turrecticn  is  past  already  ^  were  also  guilty  of  lead- 
ing immoral  lives  ;  or,  as  is  said  of  the  other  Hyme- 
n^^us,  of  having  put  away  a  good  conscience :  for 
St.  Paul  goes  on  to  say,  Neverthdess^  (i.  e,  notwith* 
standing  this  fatal  error  concerning  the  resurrection,) 
the  Jimndation  of  God  standeth  sure^  having  this 
seal.  The  Lord  knaweth  them  that  are  his:  and, 
JLet  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  de- 
part  from  iniquity.  (2  Tim,  ii.  19-)  This  therefore 
was  the  mark  or  seal*  by  which  the  real  and  pre- 
tended Christians  were  distinguished:  the  true  Chris- 
tian held  faith  and  a  good  conscience ;  he  departed 
£rc»n  iniquity ;  but  the  Gnostic,  who  also  named  the 
name  of  Christ,  did  not  depart  from  iniquity :  he  put 
away  a  good  conscience ;  and  had  not  that  mark, 
by  which  the  liordknoweth  them  that  are  his. 

This  leads  me  to  a  very  important  point  in  this 
discussion^  what  was  the  effect  produced   by   the 


others,  who  believed  Jesus  Rebus  I.  c.)  Buddeus  is  un will- 
to  be  a  mere  man.  (Hser.  LI.  ing  to  reckon  them  among  he- 
6.  p.  427.)  This  is  not  con-  retics.  (Eccles.  Apost.  p.  310.) 
firmed  by  any  other  author :  See  Ittigius,  Appendix,  p.  26. 
but  I  can  hardly  think  with  •The  seal  in  2Tim.  ii.  19. 
Moflhdm,  that  Phygellus  and  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that 
Hennogenes  were  guilty  of  no  mentioned  in  Rev.  ix.  4.  which 
other  misconduct,  than  that  of  was  also  a  mark  of  distinction 
lemving  Rome  to*  save  their  between  real  Christians  and  he- 
lives  in  time  of  persecution,  (de  retics. 
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Gnostic  doctrines  iqKA  the  moral  pimctice  of  dieir 
supporters.  I  have  stated  in  my  secotnd  Lecture, 
that  the  mcNrals  of  the  numerous  branches  of  Gnos- 
tics were  of  two  very  opporite  kinds ;  some  of  them 
practised  great  austerity ;  others  allowed  themselves 
every  indulgence.  Qement  of  Alexandria  makes 
this  the  chirf  distinction,  which  might  be  applied  to 
every  heresy :  **  Either,**  he  says,  "  they  teadi  men 
**  to  live  indifferently ;  or,  going  too  far  the  od^r 
<^  way,  they  preach  up  abstinence  by  a  mistaken  re- 
**  ligion  and  moroseness^*'  The  fimdamentid  prin- 
ciple  of  the  Gnostics  would  lead  them  to  both  these 
consequences".  The  body  being  a  material  com- 
pound, and  inherently  ccmnected  with  evil,  some  oi 
them  would  threat  it  with  contempt,  and  attend  only 
to  the  soul,  which  making  knowledge  its  Ibod,  and 
gratifying  no  othtf  appetite,  would  at  length  free 
itsdf  firom  the  body  and  all  its  material  corruptimis. 
Others  would  ai^e,  that  the  body,  with  its  desires 
and  wants,  being  the  wwk  of  a  being  at  enmity  with 
God,  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  him  who  had 
knowledge  to  think  any  thing  concerning  it:  the 
restraints  of  the  Jewish  law  were  not  given  by  God: 
the  Gnostic  knew  nothing  o£  the  precepts  of  men : 
he  soared  far  above  their  sublimary  ethics:  and 
what  mattered  it,  if  he  indulged  his  body,  while  his 
soul  was  feasting  on  its  intellectual  banquet*? 

With  respect  to  these  two  divisions  of  Gnostic^ 
St.  Paul  seems  to  allude  to  the  former,  when  he  said 
to  Timothy,  Now  the  Spirit  ^peaketh  expressly ^ 

*  Strom.  III.  5.  p.  529.  Cent.  I.  part.  11.  5.  7.  de  R^ms 

"  See  Mosbeim,  InstU.  Maj.  ante  Const,  Introd.  I.  36.  Cent, 

p.  359-  I.  62. 
'  See  Mosheim,  Eccles.Hiit. 
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'^at  in  the  latter  times  eome  shall  depart  Jkom  the 
jfi*il^>gi^^i^  heed  to  eedmcmg  spirits ^  and  doctrines 
4^ devilsy^  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy^ ^  having  their 
eonseience  seared  with  a  hot  iron ;  forbidding  to 
marry y  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats. 
(1  Tim.  iv.  1 — 8.)  After  which  he  obserres.  For 
hodHhj  exercise,  i.  e.  the  mortification  of  the  body, 
prqfiteth  little.  (8.)  He  says  also  to  the  Colossians, 
L/et  no  man  beguile  you  (fyour  reward  in  a  vo- 
luntary humility :  (ii.  18.)  and  the  same  term  occurs 
shortfy  after,  where  he  blames  them  for  being  sub^ 
Jeet  to  ordinances.  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not : 
which  things,  he  says,  have  indeed  a  show  of  wisdom 
in  will  worship,  and  humility,  and  neglecting  of 
ike  body;  not  in  any  honour  to  the  satisfying  of  the 
flesh  (80->28)\  From  both  these  passages  it  appears, 
tkiKt  there  would  be  persons  who  taught  their  fol- 
lowers not  to  marry,  and  to  abstain  from  meats:  and 
tiie  Fathers  are  imanimous  in  saying,  that  this  was 
the  case  with  many  of  the  Gnostics^.  It  seems  pro- 
baUe,  that  the  mixture  of  Judaism,  whidi  entered 
into  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  may  partly  have  contri- 


7  hahmnutkiius  fk^iiaifUam,  eitlier       '  Jortin  thinks  that  Jesus  may 

deviUsh  doctrines,  such  as  evil  have  worked  his  first  miracle 

spirits  would  teach ;  or  doctrines  at  Cana,  to  confute  those  who 

csmcermng  demons,  as  fiemrurfiStp  condemned  wine,  and  the  use 

M^xT*-  (Heb.  vi.  2.)  Mede  pre-  of  animal  food,  and  marriage, 

fers  the  latter.  Remarks    on    Eccles.   History, 

'*■  *Er    ImoKpUrti     ^rcvdoX^yov.  vol.  II.  p.  1 8. 
batchbull  well  translates  this,         ^  Clement  of  Alexandria  con- 

(after     Beza,    Castalio,    &c.)  nects  St.  Paul's  words  in  i  Tim. 

thrtmgh  the  hypocrisy  of  lying  iv.  3.  with  the  declaration  of 

teaekers.     Oar  Emglfah  version  St.  John  concerning  Antichrist, 

seems  to  connect  speaking  lies  (Strom.  III.  6.  p.  531.)    £pi- 

with  devils,  or  with  those  who  phanius  refers  i  Tim.  iv^  i — 3. 

give  heed  to  devils :  but  the  ori-  to  the  Gnostics,  (Haer.  XXVI. 

giaal  does  not.  16.  p.  98.) 
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buted  to  the  growth  of  these  opmions^  We  know 
that  the  Corinthians  consulted  St.  Paul  concerning 
marriage  and  abstaining  from  meats.  He  explains 
in  his  reply  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty : 
but  from  his  saying.  If  meat  make  my  brother  to 
qffendy  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth, 
lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend^  (1  Cor.  viii.  IS.) 
it  is  plain  that  such  abstinence  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  alluded  to  in  the  two  other  Epistles. 
St.  Paul  allowed  the  Corinthians  to  abstain,  if  they 
did  it  to  edification  :  but  when  writing  to  Timothy 
and  to  the  Colossians,  he  speaks  of  men  making 
a  show  qf  humility  and  neglecting  of  the  body ;  of 
men  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines 
if  devils,  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  St.  Paul  says,  that  such  persons  shall 
arise  in  the  latter  days,  i.  e.  at  some  time  subsequent 
to  that  at  which  he  was  writing;  and  from  his 
giving  Timothy  this  warning,  I  should  infer,  that 
though  the  evil  might  have  been  already  in  the 
world,  it  had  not  yet  begun  to  produce  much  effect*^. 
Six  years  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  first  Epistle 
to  Timothy  and  that  to  the  Colossians ;  and  it  would 
appear  from  the  latter,  that  the  practice  of  mortify- 
ing the  body  through  a  show  of  humility  had  already 
manifested  itself  in  Asia.  If  we  now  look  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Fathers,  we  shall  find  that  this  cus- 
tom was  of  late  growth  among  the  Gnostic  sects. 
Thus  Simon  Magus  is  charged  with  taking  the  op- 
posite extreme,  and  leading  a  licentious  life :  his  dis- 
ciple and  successor  Menander  is  said  to  have  followed 


^  See  the  references  at  page    phus  concerning  the  £Issenes» 
74»  note  ^,  to  Philo  and  Jose-     who  practised  great  abstinence* 
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his  example :  and  it  is  not  till  we  come  to  Satumi- 
nus^  at  the  begimiing  of  the  second  century,  that  we 
find  St,  Paul's  predictions  fulfilled  of  persons  for- 
bidding to  marry.  Satuminus  is  stated  to  have  done 
Uiis,  as  well  as  to  have  abstained  from  animal  food : 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Menander,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Simon  Magus,  had  himself  two  disciples, 
Satuminus  and  Basilides  :  the  former  inculcated  the 
greatest  austerities ;  Basilides  is  charged  with  the 
grossest  debaucheries:  and  it  was  this  perhaps,  rather 
than  any  difference  in  their  doctrines,  which  placed 
them  at  the  head  of  two  eminent  branches  of  the 
Gnostics.  The  Ebionites  also,  whose  heresy  began 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  are  said  to  have 
abstained  from  animal  food^'. 

There  is  reason  however  to  fear,  that  the  prohi- 
bition of  marriage  and  abstinence  from  certain  kinds 
of  meats  were  sometimes  used  as  a  cloak  for  criminal 
indulgence.  We  may  hope,  that  the  stories  which 
were  circulated  concerning  the  Gnostics  were  in 
many  cases  exaggerated :  but  it  seems  impossible  to 
deny  that  great  excesses  were  committed  by  per- 
sons, who  used  the  name  of  Christ  in  their  systems 
of  phflosophy^'.  The  accounts  of  these  unhappy 
persons,  which  are  given  by  the  Fathers,  are  almost 
too  gross  and  shocking  even  to  be  thought  of:  but 
the  fact  of  the  enormities  which  were  practised  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  apostles  themselves. 
What  catalogue  can  be  more  loaded  with  crime, 
than  the  foUowing  from  St.  Paul  ?  In  the  last  days 
perilous  times  shall  come.  For  men  shall  he  lovers 
of  their  own  selves,  covetous^  boasters^  proud,  bias-- 
phemers,  disobedient  to  parents,  unthankful,  un- 
holy,  without  natural  ejection,  trucebreahers,  false 
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aeauers,  incomtiment^fierte^  de^pisers  qftkoMe  thai 
are  good^  iraitarSj  keadff^  higkadndedj  lovers  ef 
pletuuree  mare  ihoM  loners  i^God;  having  a  form 
of  godlineM^  but  denying  the  power  thereof:  foom 
such  turn  away :  for  of  this  sort  are  they  which 
creep  into  houses^  and  lead  captive  siOy  women 
laden  with  sins,  led  away  with  divers  lusts,  ever 
learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  hnowledge 
of  the  truth.  (2  Tim.  iii.  1— 7^^.)  The  last  sentence 
is  an  exact  description  of  the  Gnostics,  who  pro- 
fessed, according  to  Justin  Martyr,  that  ^  although 
^  they  were  sinners,  yet  if  they  had  knowledge  of 
^  Grod,  he  would  not  impute  to  them  their  sins  ^  :^ 
and  the  same  allusion  seems  to  have  been  intended 
by  St  John,  when  he  said,  Mereby  we  do  hnow 
that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  commandments. 
He  that  saith,  I  know  him,  and  heepeth  not  his 
commandments,  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  im 
him.  But  whoso  heepeth  his  word,  in  him  verily 
is  the  love  of  God  perfocted:  hereby  know  we 
that  we  are  in  him.  (1  John  ii.  3 — 5^)  I  shall 
only  quote  one  more  passage,  which  contains  the 
words  of  the  text,  and  is  equally  expressive  with 
the  last :  There  are  many  unruly  and  vain  talkers 
and  deceivers,  says  St.  Paul,  spedalfy  they  of  the 
circumcision :  whose  mouths  must  be  stopped,  who 
subvert  whole  houses,  teaching  things  which  they 
ought  not,  for  ^filthy  lucre's  sake.     Unto  the  pure 

^  This  passage  is  referred  to  ceived  tke  UH  days  to  be  ar* 

the   Gnostics   by  Epiphanius.  rived.    De  Umtate  Ecdemt,  p. 

Hdcr.  XXVI.   1 6.  p.  98 :  and  199,  200. 

Cjrprian  says  that  it  had  al-  «  DiaL  com  Tryph.  141.  p. 

rc»dy   been    accomplished   in  231. 

the  heresies    which  had    ap-  ^  'EyMMca  and  rcrcXcivrm  were 

peared.     He    theref<H«    con-  Gnostic  terms. 
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all  tUrngs  are  pure:  but  unto  them  that  are  defiled 
and  unbelieving  is  nothing  pure ;  but  even  their 
mind  and  conscience  is  defiled.  Thef/ profess  that 
th^  know  Gody  but  in  works  they  deny  him^  being 
abominable  and  disobedient,  and  unto  every  good 
work  reprobate.  (Titus  i.  10 — 16.)  It  is  jdain  that 
these  passages  do  not  refer  to  the  common  vices  oi 
those,  who  know  and  acknowledge  thdr  duty,  but 
foiget  to  practise  it.  They  were  directed  against 
those,  who  sinned  upon  principle;  who  professed 
^at  thej  knew  God,  while  in  works  they  desiied 
him.  The  Gnostics  appear  not  only  to  have  abused 
their  own  powers  of  reasoning;  but  to  have  per- 
verted the  truth,  as  it  came  from  the  mouths  of  the 
^Mx^es.  To  the  pure,  says  St  Paul,  all  things  are 
pure :  and  in  another  place,  eUl  things  are  knv/kl 
for  me.  (1  Cor.  vi.  ISL)  Such  e3q>ressions  as  these 
were  not  lost  upon  the  sensual  reascming  of  the 
Gnostics.  They  used  every  argument  to  persuade 
the  Christians  to  live  according  to  their  lusts :  they 
perverted  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  concerning  justi- 
fication by  faith ;  they  wrested  that  and  all  other 
scriptures  to  their  own  destruction :  and  it  was  to 
meet  these  insidious  arts,  that  St.  Peter  warns  his 
brethren  not  to  use  their  liberty  as  a  cloak  of 
malicitmsness  i^;  (1  Pet  ii.  16.)  that  St.  James 
sajrs,  JSe  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers 
omly,  deceiving,  i.  e.  putting  a  fallacy  upon  your-^ 
selves;  (i.  22.)  and  that  St.  John  uses  those  emphatic 
words,  lAtHe  children,  let  no  man  deceive  you :  he 


t  See   Gal.    r.    13.    Clem.     Christian  liberty.    Strom.  III. 
AV^    alhides  to  the  Gnostics    5.  p.  531. 
perverting    this    principle    of 
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that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous :  he  that  com^ 
mitteth  sin  is  of  the  Devil.  (1  John  iii.  7,  S.'*) 

Nor  was  it  the  only  consequence  of  Gnostic  licen- 
tiousness, that  many  real  Christians  were  led  away, 
and  made  shipwreck  of  their  faith.  It  was  from 
the  gross  immorality  of  nominal  Christians,  that  the 
holy  name  of  Christ  was  blasphemed  among  the 
Grentiles.  Our  Saviour  had  forewarned  them  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  Ye  shaJl  he  hated  of  all  nations 
for  my  name^s  sake:  (Matt.  xxiv.  9.)  and  we  learn 
from  St.  Paul,  that  it  was  slanderously  reported^ 
and  some  qffirmed  that  the  Christians  said.  Let  us 
do  evil^  that  good  may  come'\  (Rom.  iii.  8.)  St  Pe- 
ter observes  that  the  Gentiles  spoke  evil  if  them  j  as 
of  evildoers.  (1  Pet.  ii.  12, 15.  iii.  16.)  And  whence 
did  these  calunmies  arise?  Not  surely  from  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles:  not  from  the  lives  of 
them  or  of  their  followers ;  they  came  from  certain 
men  who  crept  in  unawares,  ungodly  men,  turning 
the  grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness :  (Jude  4.) 
who  when  they  speak  great  swelling  words  of  va- 
nity, they  allure  through  the  lusts  (f  the  fleshy 
through  much  wantonness,  those  that  were  clean 
escaped  from  them  who  live  in  error:  while  they 
promise  them  liberty,  they  themselves  are  the  ser^ 
vants  of  corruption.  (2  Pet  ii.  18, 19.)    These  were 

^  This  text  is  applied  to  the  3 — 5.  iv.  7.  Titus  iii.  8.  i  Tim. 

Simonians  by  Grabe  (ad  BuUi  vi.  3.  Jude  4, 10, 16, 18.  2  Pet. 

Harm,  Apost,  p.  30.)   and  by  ii.   i,   18,   19.   James  iii.    13. 

Waterland   (on  Regeneration,  That  they  were  sometimes  sue- 

vol.  VI.  p.  371.  and  Sermon  cessfiil  is   shewn  in  i  Tim.  ▼. 

XXI.  vol.  IX.  p.  263.)    There  14,  15. 

may  be  allusions  to  false  teach-  *  This  is  referred  to  the  Goes* 

ers  who  indulged  the  passions  tics  by  EpiphaniuB.J7«r.  XXVI. 

of  their  hearers  in  i  lliess.  ii.  1 1.  p.  93. 
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tbe  mra  who  brought  the  Christians  into  contempt : 
who  ndsed  against  diem  thechargesof  incestuousrites, 
of  Thyestean  banquets,  and  all  those  horroris  which 
poetiy  alone  had  hitherto  imagined ;  but  which  were 
all  supposed  to  be  realized  in  the  practice  of  the 
unhappy  Christians  ^^  Their  apolc^ts  in  the  second 
and  thuti  centuries  were  forced  to  clear  themselves 
from  these  atrocious  calumnies :  and  while  the  Chris- 
tians Were  suffering  from  the  profligacy  of  the  Gnos- 
tics, the  real  criminals  escaped  by  the  same  laxity 
of  principle  which  led  them  to  commit  the  crime. 
The  Gnostics  did  not  refuse  to  offer  incense  to  the 
gocfe,  and  to  partake  of  heathen  sacrifices.  The 
Christians  w&e  willing  to  be  made  themselves  the 
vietinis ;  but  they  died  with  unpolluted  hands,  and 
with  lips  stiU  calling  upon  Christ. 

This  leads  me  to  tousider  a  particular  division  of 
the  OnosticSy  which  is  perhaps  the  only  one  men- 
ticned  by  name  in  the  New  Testament.  St.  John 
says  in  his  Revelations,  to  the  Angel  of  the  church 
of  fiphesus;  Sut  this  thou  hasty  that  thou  hdtest 
Ae  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  I  also  hate : 
(il  6.)  and  again  to  the  Angel  of  the  church  of  Per- 
gamos;  jSSo  hast  thou  also  them  that  hold  the  doc^ 
trine  of  the  Nicolaitans^  which  thing  I  hate.  (15.) 
These  are  the  only  two  places  where  the  Nicolaitans 
we  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament:  and  it  might 
^q^ear  at  first,  that  little  could  be  inferred  from 
these  concerning  either  their  doctrine  or  their  prac- 
tice. It  is  asserted  however  by  all  the  Fathers,  that 
the  Nicolaitans  were  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics :  and 
the  epistles,  which  were  addressed  by  St.  John  to 
the  seven  Asiatic  churches,  may  perhaps  lead  us  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Thus  to  the  church  at  Ephesus 
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he  writes,  JTum  hast  tried  them  which  say  thef 
are  apostles  and  are  not,  and  hastjbund  them 
liars,  (ii.  2.)  This  may  be  understood  of  the  Grnoetic 
teachers,  who  falsely  called  themselves  ChristiaiiSy 
and  who  would  be  not  unlikely  to  assume  also  the 
title  of  apostles.  It  appears  from  this  and  other  pas- 
sages, that  they  had  distinguished  themselves  at 
Ephesus;  and  it  is  when  writing  to  that  church, 
that  St.  John  mentions  the  Nicolaitans.  Again, 
when  writing  to  the  church  at  Smyrna,  he  says, 
/  know  the  blasphemy  of  them  which  say  they  are 
Jews  J  and  are  not^  hut  are  the  synagogue  of  Satan. 
(9«)  I  have  perhaps  said  enough  in  my  former  Lec- 
tures to  shew,  that  the  Gnostics  borrowed  many 
doctrines  from  the  Jews,  and  thought  by  this  means 
to  attract  both  the  Jews  and  Christians^.  We  mi^t 
therefore  infer,  even  without  the  testimony  of  the 
Fathers,  that  the  Gnostic  doctrines  were  prevalent 
in  these  churches,  where  St.  John  speaks  of  the 
Nicolaitans :  and  if  so,  we  have  a  still  more  specific 
indication  of  their  doctrine  and  practice,  when  we 
find  St.  John  saying  to  the  church  in  Pergamos, 
/  have  a  few  things  against  thee,  because  thou  hast 
there  them  that  hold  the  doctrine  ofBalaam,  who 
taught  JBalac  to  cast  a  stumblingbloch  be/ore  the 
children  of  Israel^  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto 
idols^  and  to  commit  Jbtmication.  (14.)  Then  follow 

^  This  may  perhaps  enable     obey  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  he 
us  to  explain  the  expression  of    may  have  used  the  term 


St.  Paul»  /SXarcrc  row  kvpos,  /3Xc-  roftii  rather  than  vc/Mn^  to  ex- 

vert  Tovs  jcaxovi  ipyaras,  pKetrerw  press  this  spurious  or  pretended 

TTjv  KorarotLffp,  (Phil.  iii.  2.)  He  Judaism.  See  Castalio,  Z^erus 

may  have  alluded  to  persons,  ad  1.  Hammond,  de  Amtickrisio, 

who  adopted  circumcision  and  IV.  a.  p.  16.     Compare   also 

certain    outward    ceremonies.  Rev.  xxii.  15. 
but  did  not  in  other  respects 
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the  words  which  I  have  ah*eady  quoted.  So  hast 
thou  oho  them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Nico- 
ImtanSy  which  thing  I  hate.  There  seems  here  to 
be  8ome  comparison  between  the  doctrine  of  Balaam 
and  that  of  the  Nicolaitans :  and  I  would  also  point 
out,  that  to  the  church  in  Thyatira  the  apostle 
writes,  /  have  a  few  things  against  theCy  because 
thou  sufferest  that  woman  Jexehel,  which  calleth 
herself  a  prophetess^  to  tea>ch  and  to  seduce  my 
servanls  to  commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  things 
mer\ficed  unto  idols.  (20.)  The  two  passages  are 
very  similar^  and  may  enable  us  to  throw  some 
lig^t  upon  the  history  of  the  Nicolaitans.  Tertul- 
iian  has  preserved  a  tradition,  that  the  person  here 
spoken  of  as  Jezebel  was  a  female  heretic,  who 
tai^t  what  she  had  learnt  from  the  Nicolaitans  * : 
and  whether  the  tradition  be  true  or  no,  it  seems 
certain,  that  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols,  and 
to  conunit  fornication,  was  part  of  the  practice  of 
the  Nicolaitans. 

These  two  sins  are  compared  to  the  doctrine  of 
Balaam :  and  though  the  Bible  tells  us  little  of  Ba- 
laam's history,  beyond  his  prophecies  and  his  death, 
yet  we  can  collect  enough  to  enable  us  to  explain 
thffi  allusion  of  St.  John.  We  read,  that  when  Is^ 
fad  abode  in  Shittim,  the  people  began  to  commit 
whoredom  with  the  daughters  ofMoab :  and  they^ 
i*  e.  the  women,  called  the  people  unto  the  sacrifices 
of  their  gods:  and  the  people  did  eat,  and  bowed 

'  De  Padicit.    19.    p.  57i-  hence  it  is  supposed  that  this 

Boddeus  considered  Jezebel  to  woman  was  the  wife  of  the 

be  a  real  name :  (Eccl.  Apost.  bishop  of  Thyatira.    See  Gro- 

P-  401-)    Several    authorities  tins  and  Dionysius  (Carthusia- 

f^  ri^  ywaUak   aw   'Icfci/SfX,  nus)  ad  1. 
^vluch  Griesbach  prefers :  and 
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dtmn  to  their  gods.  (Numb.  xxv.  1»  S.)  But  we 
read  further^  that  when  the  Midianites  were  spoiled 
and  Balaam  slain,  Moses  said  of  the  wom^i  who 
were  taken,  Behold^  these  caused  the  children  of 
Israel,  through  the  counsel  of  Salaam,  to  commit 
trespass  against  the  Lord  in  the  matter  (ffPeor. 
(xxxi.  16.)  This,  then,  was  the  insidious  policy  and 
advice  of  Balaam.  When  he  found  that  he  was 
prohibited  by  Grod  from  cursing  Israel,  he  advised 
Balak  to  seduce  the  Israelites  by  the  women  at 
Moab,  and  thus  to  entice  them  to  the  sacrifices  of 
their  gods"*.  This  is  what  St  John  calls  the  doe^ 
trine  of  Balaam,  or  the  wicked  artifice  which  he 
taught  the  king  of  Moab :  and  so  he  says,  that  in 
the  church  of  Pergamos  there  were  some  who  h^ 
the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans.  We  have  therefore 
the  testimony  of  St.  John,  as  well  as  of  the  Fathers, 
that  the  lives  of  the  Nicolaitans  were  profligate  asd 
vicious  :  to  which  we  may  add,  that  they  ate  things 
sacrificed  to  idols.  This  is  expressly  said  of  Ban- 
lides  and  Valentinus,  two  celebrated  leaders  of 
Gnostic  sects :  and  we  perhaps  are  not  goin^  loo 
far,  if  we  infer  from  St  John,  th^t  the  Niookutaiis 
were  the  first  who  enticed  the  Christians  to  this  im- 
pious practice,  and  obtained  from  thence  the  distiiic- 

°*  This  may  well  explain  the  fonnation.     That    Balak   cam- 

conduct  of  the  Ahnighty  to-  suited  Balaam,  is  said  in  Micah 

i^ds  Balaam,  and  the  expres-  vi.  5.   Se^  Jpsep^t^s*  AMtiq.  hr. 

sion  of  the  Angel,7%y  way  is  per-  6.  Philo  Judeeus,  De  Mase,  vol. 

verse  before  me.  (xxii.32.)  Com-  II.  p.  127.    De  Momtrck.  I.  p. 

mentators  and  critics  have  not  220.  De  Fortitud.  p.  381.   Hie 

always  studied  the  heart  of  Ba-  whole  history  is  minutely  de- 

laam.    Though  so  little  is  said  tailed  by  tliese  writers.     See 

of  his  policy  in  the  Bible,  it  Waterland«  Sermon  XXXIl.  on 

was   a  hct,  upon  which  the  the  History  and  Character  ^ 

Jews  appear  to  have  had  much  Bahatm^  toI.  IX.  p.  397  ;  alK> 

historical    or    traditional    in-  voL  VL  p.  108^. 
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tkm  of  their  peculiar  celebrity'*.  Their  motive  for 
sodi  conduct  is  very  evident.  They  wished  to  gain 
proselytes  to  Hieir  doctrines :  aM  they  therefore 
taught  that  it  was  lawful  to  indulge  the  passions, 
and  that  there  was  no  harm  in  partaking  of  an  idol- 
saarifice.  This  had  now  become  the  test  to  which 
Christianir  must  submit,  if  they  wished  to  escape 
p^tecotioti:  and  the  Nicolaitans  sought  to  gain 
converts  by  telling  th^ri  that  they  might  still  be- 
lieve in  Jesus,  though  thej/  ate  (^things  sacrificed 
unto  idols.  The  fear  of  death  would  shake  the  faith 
of  some':  others  would  be  gained  over  by  sensual 
arguments" :  and  thus  many  unhappy  Christians 
of  ti^  Asiatic  diurches  were  found  by  St.  John  in 
the  lunks  of  the  Nicolaitans.  Our  Saviour  might 
be  thoc^t  to  allude  to  this  same  apostasy,  ^dien  he 
^^vered*  that  emphatical  prediction.  Then  shall 
ikeydlstiwr  you  up  to  be  afflicted^  and  shall  kill 
fOw:  Md  ye  shaU  he  hated  of  all  nations  Jbr  my 
nam^s  sake.  And  then  shall  many  be  qffended, 
amtt  skull  betray  one  another,  and  shall  hate  one 
amKhei*:  and  many  false  prophets  shall  rise,  and 
skoB  deceive  many;  and  because  iniquity  shall 
oHmMdf  the  lotfe  of  many  shall  wax  cold.  (Matt. 
xaSr.  9 — 12.)  We  kn6W  from  the  seven  Epistles  in 
tiie  Apocalypse  that  the  Work  of  persecution  had 
aheady  waxed  hot.  The  Apostle  writes  to  the 
Church  in  Smyrna,  Fear  none  of  those  things 
tMck  thou  shall  stfffer:  behold,  the  devil  shall  cast 
W4nme  of  you  into  prison,  that  ye  may  be  tried;  and 
f/e  shaU  have  tribulation  ten  days:  be  thou  faithful 
uMo  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  Itfe. 

■  See  Hammond,  de  Antichristo.  III.  $,  &c.  p.  8. 
L  S 
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(ii.  10.)  To  the  church  of  Pergamos,  Thau  koldeMt 
fast  my  name,  and  hast  not  denied  my  fmthy  even 
in  those  days  wherein  Antipas  was  my  Jaitkfmi 
martyr,  who  was  slain  among  you  where  Satan 
dweUeth.  (13.)  To  the  church  in  Philadelphia, 
Hum  hast  a  little  strength,  and  hast  kept  my  word, 
and  hast  not  denied  my  name,  (iii.8.)  It  was  in  these 
perilous  times  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicolaitans 
so  fatally  prevailed  ;  and  that  in  some  churches,  as 
in  Sardis,  there  were  but  Jew  names  which  had  not 
defiled  their  garments.  (4.) 

We  might  wish  perhaps  to  know  at  what  time 
the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans  began :  but  we  cannot 
define  it  accurately.  If  Irenaeus  is  correct  in  saying 
that  it  preceded  by  a  considerable  time  the  heresy 
of  Cerinthus^,  and  thht  the  Cerinthian  heresy  w^is 
a  principal  cause  of  St.  John  writing  his  Gospel ;  h 
follows,  that  the  Nicolaitans  were  in  existence  at 
least  some  years  before  the  time  of  their  being  men* 
tioned  in  the  Revelations  :  and  the  persecution 
under  Domitian,  which  was  the  cause  of  St.  J6bi\ 
being  sent  to  Patmos,  may  have  been  the  timJ 
whidi  enabled  the  Nicolaitans  to  exhibit  their  prin- 
ciples p.  Irenaeus  indeed  adds,  that  St.  John  directed 
his  Grospel  against  the  Nicolaitans  as  well  as  against 
Cerinthus^  :  and  the  comparison  which  is  made  l>e 

^  The  same  is  said  by  Ter-  the  passage  in  IreiMeus   mw 

tulHaii,  Epiphanius,  Augustin,  perhaps  only  proTe  that    tb 

Philastrius,  &c.  doctrines  of  the  Nicolaitans  r^ 

P  Concerning  this  persecu-  sembled  those  of  the  Ceimtlv 

tion,   see  the  Dissertation  of  ans ;  and  therefore  both   ^re4 

J.  F.  HoUenhagen,  in  the  The-  in  £&ct  refuted   by  St.  JoiU 

saurus  Iheologico-philolog.  ap-  though  he  wrote  directly  agmJbcJ 

pended   to   the   Critici   Sacri,  Cerinthus  only.  (Diss,  de  J^ic4 

Part.  II.  p.  1036.  laitii,  13.  p.  416.)    He  also  r^ 

">    Modieim  observes,   that  fers  to  some  Amuds  edited    in 
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tween  their  doctrine  and  that  of  Balaam,  may  per- 
h^qps  authorize  us  to  refer  to  this  sect  what  is  said 
in  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  The  whole  pas- 
sage contains  marked  allusions  to  Gnostic  teachers : 
and  I  will  quote  such  parts  of  it  as  seem  most  con- 
nected with  our  present  subject.  JBut  there  were 
false  prophetSy  says  St.  Peter,  among  the  people^ 
even  as  there  shall  he  false  tea/chers  among  you^ 
who  privily  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies^  even 
denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them :  (ii.  1.)  upon 
which  words  I  would  observe,  that  the  doctrine  of 
redemption  and  atonement  by  Jesus  Christ  was  ne- 
cessarily excluded  from  the  Gnostic  creed.  St.  Peter 
continues.  And  many  shall  follow  their  pernicious 
ttHi^s;  by  reason  qfwhom  the  way  of  truth  shall  be 
evil  spoken  qf;  and  through  covetousness  shall  they 
with  feigned  words  make  merchandise  of  you.  (2,3.) 
Sut  the  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out 
qf  temptations^  and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the 
day  qf  Judgment  to  be  punished:  but  chiefly  them^ 
that  walk  after  the  flesh  in  the  lust  of  uncleanness. 
(9,  10.)  Spots  they  are  and  blemishes^  sporting 
themselves  with  their  own  deceivings,  while  they 
fea^  with  you :  having  eyes  fuU  of  adultery ^  and 
that  cannot  cease  from  sin :  beguiling  unstable 
souls ;  an  heart  they  have  exercised  unth  covetous 
practices ;  cursed  children ;  which  have  forsaken 
the  ri^U  way^  and  are  gone  astray^  following  the 
way  qf  Salaam  the  son  qfJBosor^  who  loved  the 
wages  of  unrighteousness,  (18 — 15.)  This  is  the 
strong  language  of  a  man  who  had  seen  the  evils 

lindeobn^us,  in  which  the  (lb.  aS.  p.  454.)  See  Lampe. 
rise  of  the  Nicolaitans  is  fixed  Prolegom,  ad  Com.  in  Joan,  II. 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  A.  D.  81.     3.  44.  p.  199 :  47-  P-  S^^- 

l4 
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which  he  describes :  and  if»  by  making  the  same  al* 
lusion  to  Balaam,  he  intended  the  same  peraoiiB» 
whom  St.  John  compares  to  that  deceitful  prophet, 
we  may  then  conclude  that  the  sect  of  the  Nico- 
laitans,  or  at  least  the  forerunners  of  that  sect, 
were  in  existence  before  the  death  of  St.  Peter, 
which  hi^ppened  about  the  year  65. 

By  the  same  argument  we  may  refer  to  this  sect 
what  is  said  by  St.  Jude,  There  are  certain  mem 
crept  in  unawaree^  ungodly  men,  turning  the  grace 
of  our  God  into  lasdviousnessy  and  denying  the  only 
Lord  Grod  and  our  Lord  Jestis  Christ.  (4.)  T^hey 
speak  evil  of  those  things  which  they  know  not:  but 
what  they  know  naturally,  as  brute  beasts,  in  those 
things  they  corrupt  themselves.  Woe  unto  them! 
for  they  have  gone  in  the  way  (f  Cain,  and  ram 
greedily  cffler  the  error  of  Balaam  for  reward,,  amd 
perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core"^.  (10, 11.)  It 
may  perhaps  have  been  owing  to  the  fatal  success 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  to  the  cu8t<»n  which  seems  to 
have  been  common  with  the  apostles,  of  comparing 
those  teachers  to  Balaam*,  and  other  widced  diarac^ 
ters  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  we  find  so  strong  a 
resemblance  between  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  Being  accustomed  to 
combat  the  same  errors,  and  perhaps  in  the  company 
of  each  other,  they  naturally  used  tl^  same  ideas  and 
the  same  images :  and  if  St.  Jude  referred  to  the  Ni- 
colaitans,  he  supplies  us  with  another  proof  of  their 
accommodating  and  shameless  principles.  Jlkese,  he 
says,  i.  e.  these  false  teachers,  are  spots  in  yomr 

^  (Ecumenius   referred    the        *  St.  Paul  alhides  to  the  same 
passages  in  St.  Peter  and  St.    history  in  i  Cor.  x.  7,  8. 
Jude  to  the  Nicolaitans. 
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fiasU  i^dutrify^  when  theyjmst  wM  yMs  feeding 
Okemsehes  mkhautjkar.  (12.)  This  is  tiu»  only^place 
where  the  Agap^a^  or  Love^&asts  of  the  earlf  Chris- 
tiaiis,  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the  New  Testament: 
hot  St»  Peter  evidently  alludes  to  them  in  the  wwds 
akeady  quoted.  Spots  they  are  and  hiemishes,  sports 
img  Aemsehes  with  their  awn  deeeUfings^  while  they 
JhaH  with  you.  (ii.  13^)  It  seems  that  the  Nieo- 
laitans,  still  acting- in  their  feigned  and  domble  cha« 
racter^  attended  the  Christian  Agapee  as  fearlessly 
aft  Ihey  partook  iA  an  idol-sacrifice :  and  thenat  was 
that  they  tried  with  success  the  fiendlike  pdicy  of 
Balaam:  they  omverted  those  pure  and  simple 
meetings  into  scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery ;  till  the 
Agiqpa^  of  the  Christians  became  a  by^word  among 
the  heathen ;  and  the  gospel  was  charged  with  en- 
eouragii^  crimes,  which  had^searedy  defiled  the  ob^ 
scenest  rites  of  Paganism  ^^ 

Tliere  is  another  question  concerning  the  Nico^ 
laitauB,  which  has  recited  much-  discussion  :  but  to 
whidi  I  can  oidy  briefly  allude  in  this  place.  It' is 
a  questicm  entirely  of  evid^ace  and  detail :  and  the 
two  points  to  be  coni^dered  are,  1.  whether  the 
Nioirfaitans  derived  their  name  fr^n  Nicolas  of  An* 
ttoch,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  Deaeons :  2.  suppos- 
ing thia  to  be  thefaet,  whethwNiccdas  had  disgraced 
fainflelf  by  senmal  indulgence.  Tlioee  wvit»«,  who 
have  endeavoured  to  clear  the  character  of  Nicolas, 
have  generaUy  tried  also  to  prove  that  he  was  not 
the  man,  whom  the  Nicolaitans  claimed  as  their 
head.  But  the  one  point  may  be  true  without^the 
other :  and  the  evidence  is  so  overwhelming,  which 
states  that  Nicolas  the  Deacon  was  at  least  the  person 
intended  by  the  Nicolaitans,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
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come  to  any  other  conclusion  upon  the  suligect.  We 
must  not  deny  that  some  of  the  Fathers  have  also 
charged  him  with  falling  into  vicious  habits,  and 
thus  affording  too  true  a  support  to  the  heretics  who 
claimed  him  as  their  leader.  These  writers  however 
are  of  a  late  date ;  and  some,  who  are  much  more 
ancient,  have  entirely  acquitted  him,  and  furnished 
an  explanation  of  the  calumnies.  Which  attach  to  his 
name.  At  this  distance  of  time  we  can  only  weigh 
testimony  and  probabilities :  there  is  at  least  no  harm 
in  hoping,  that  the  faith  of  so  many  Christians  was 
not  destroyed  by  the  altered  doctrine  or  vicious  ex- 
ample of  one,  who  had  helped  to  sow  the  first  seeds 
of  the  gospel,  and  nursed  it  with  a  parent's  care^. 
We  know  that  the  Gnostics  were  not  ashamed  to 
claim  as  their  founders  the  apostles,  or  friends  of 
the  apostles.  These  same  Nicolaitans  are  stated  to 
have  quoted  a  saying  of  Matthias  in  support  of  their 
opinions  ^  The  followers  of  Mardon  and  Valen- 
tinus  professed  also  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  Matthias  °: 
those  of  Basilides  laid  claim  to  the  same  apostle^  or 
to  Glaucias,  who,  they  said,  was  interpreter  to  St. 
Peter3^.  Valentinus  boasted  also  of  having  heard 
Theudas,  an  acquantance  of  St.  Paul'.  At  a  much 
later  period  Manes  was  said  to  have  succeeded  Bud- 
das,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Scythianus,  a  contem- 
porary of  the  apostles".  The  latter  story  is  not  even 
chronologically  possible :  and  it  may  be  observed  in 
all  these  cases,  that  the  heretics  claimed  connexion 


*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  III.  4.         « lb. 
p.  523.  '  Disput.  Archelai   et  Mft- 

»  lb.  VII.  17.  p.  900.  netis,  51.  (Rel.  Sacr,  voL  IV. 

«  lb.  p.  267.) 
y  lb.  p.  898. 
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either  with  persons,  of  whom  the  New  Testament 
mentions  only  the  names ;  or  who  are  not  recorded 
at  all  in  the  apostolic  writings.  The  same  may  have 
been  the  case  with  Nicolas  the  Deacon :  and  though 
I  allow,  that  if  the  Nicolaitans  were  distinguished  as 
a  sect  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
probability  is  lessened  that  his  name  was  thus 
abused ;  yet  if  his  career  was  a  short  one,  his  his- 
tory, like  that  of  the  other  Deacons,  would  soon  be 
forgotten:  and  the  same  fertile  invention,  which 
gave  rise  in  the  two  first  centuries  to  so  many  apo- 
cryphal gospels^,  may  also  have  led  the  Nicolaitans 
to  give  a  false  character  to  him  whose  name  they 
had  assumed. 


^  See  note  '^.  Irensus  speaks 
of  the  Gospel  of  Judas,  as  a  book 
used  by  the  Caiani.  (1.  31.  i. 
p.  112.)  Epiphanios  mentions 
the  same,  and  another  book 
forged  by  them,  entitled  Pauli 
Amabatiam,  (Har,  XXXVIII. 
2.  p.  277.)  I  have  selected 
these  instances,  because  the 
Caiani  were  connected  with 
the   Nicolaitans :  and   I   may 


add  the  following  passage  from 
the  same  author  concerning 
the  Ebionites,  "  They  pretend 
"  to  admit  the  name  of  the  apo- 
**  sties  in  order  to  persuade 
"  those  who  are  deceived  by 
*'  them :  and  they  forge  books 
"  in  their  names,  as  if  they  were 
"  written  by  James  and  Mat- 
"  thew,  and  theother  apostles." 
(Hot.  XXX.  23.  p.  147.) 
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1  Jo^N  v.  6. 

TTii*  ii  he  that  came  bjf  water  and  Hood,  even  Jeeu»  ChrUt ; 
not  by  water  only^  but  by  water  and  bipods 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  took  occasion  to  consider  all 
tbose  heretics  w)io  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
New  Testament.  All  of  than  appear  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  Gnostics.  I  have  likewise  no- 
tiee4  the  moral  practice  of  those  heretics,  and  their 
flentiments  concerning  Grod,  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  inspiration  of  the  pp(^hets,  and  the  resurrection. 
There  were  also  two  other  persons,  whose  names, 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
oonnectad  by  many  of  the  Fathers  with  the  histcny 
of  8t.  John ;  and  who  are  stated  to  have  lived  some 
time  b^re  the  close  of  the  irat  century.  I  allude 
to  Cepnthus  and  Elnon ;  whose  doctrines  I  propose 
to  examine  hi  the  present  Lecture:  and  this  wiB 
eaaMe  us  to  consider  what  hitherto  I  have  only 
noticed  incid^itally,  the  place  which  was  assigned 
to  Jesus  Christ  m  the  Gnostic  philosophy. 

I  have  rmfiarked  more  thim  once,  that  Christ  was 
believed  by  the  Gnostics  to  be  one  of  the  Mors^  who 
was  sent  into  the  world  to  reveal  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  and  to  free  the  souls  of  men  from  the 
power  of  the  creative  .fion  or  Demiurgus.  This 
was  the  outline  of  the  belirf  which  was  held  by  all: 
the  Crnostics  concerning  Christ ;  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this  belief,  they  all  denied  his  in- 
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carnation.     It  is  the  observation  of  Irenaeus*,  that 
according  to  the  opinion  of  none  of  the  heretics  was 
the  Word  of  God  made  flesh :  and  I  stated  in  my 
second  Lecture,  that  there  were  two  ways  in  which 
the  Gnostics  explained  the  appearance  of  Jesus  upon 
earth,  and  obviated  the  difficulty  of  making  an  iEU>n 
sent  fit)m  God  to  be  united  to  Matter,  which  is  in- 
herently evil.     They  either  denied  that  Christ  had 
a  real  body  at  all,  and  held  that  he  was  an  unsub- 
stantial phantom ;  or  granting  that  there  was  a  man 
called  Jesus,  the  son  of  human  parents,  they  be- 
lieved that  the  Mon  Christ  quitted  the  Pleroma  and 
descended  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism  \    The  former 
of  these  two  opinions  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
earlier  than  the  latter :  and  those  who  held  it,  from 
believing  that  Jesus  existed  only  in  appearance,  were 
called  DoceUe.  The  Docetae  again  were  divided  into 
two  parties :  some  said  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was 
altogether  an  illusion:  and  that  he  only  appeared 
to  perform  the  functions  of  life,  like  the  Angels  who 
were  entertained  by  Abraham;  or  as  Raphael  is 
made  to  say  to  Tobit,  AU  these  days  I  did  appear 
unto  you :  hut  I  did  neither  eat  nor  drink^  hut  ye 
did  see  a  vision,    (xii.  19.)     The  other  Docete 
tiiought  that  Christ  had  a  real  and  tangible  body ; 
but  that  it  was  formed  of  a  celestial  substance,  which 
was  resolved  again  into  the  same  etherial  elements^ 
when  Christ  returned  to  the  Pleroma.     We  need 

*  III.  II,  3.  p.  189.  "  indicasset innominabflem Pa- 

^  These  two  notions  are  thus  "  trem,  incomprehensibiliter  et 

described  by  Ireneeus,  "  Quo-  **  invisibiliter  intrasse  in  He- 

"  niam  autem  sunt  qui  dicunt,  "  roma — alii  vero  putatire  eum 

"  Jesum  quidem  receptaculum  "  passum,  naturaliter  impassi- 

"  Christi  fuisse,  in  quein  de-  "  bilem  exsistentem/'  &c.  IH^ 

"  super  quasi   columbam  de-  16,  i.  p.  204. 
"  scendisse  Christum,  et  quum 
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not  in  the  present  inquiry  take  any  further  notice 
of  this  distinction :  and  it  is  sufficient  to  know,  that 
the  notion  of  Christ's  body  being  a  phantom  was 
entertained  at  a  very  early  period.     Eusebius  says 
expressly  that  the  first  heretics  who  erred  from  the 
truth  were  Docetae^:  and  though  the  language  of 
Jerom  is  somewhat  poetical,  we   are  perhaps  to 
understand  him  literally  when  he  said,  that  the 
body  of  our  Lord  was  declared  to  be  a  phantom, 
while  the  apostles  were  still  in  the  world,  and  the 
blood  of  Christ  was  still  fresh  in  Judaea  ^.   The  fact 
seems  to  be,  that  as  soon  as  the  Gnostics  admitted 
Christ  into  their  heterogeneous  philosophy,  it  was 
said  that  Christ  had  not  a  real  body;  and  here  again 
we  find  the  Fathers  referring  to  Simon  Magus  as 
the  author  of  this  heresy.     Simon,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  charged  by  the  Fathers  with  declaring  himself  to 
be  Christ ;  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  by 
tbe  supposition,  that  he  claimed  to  have  the  same 
JEdm  residing  in  himself,  which  had  appeared  to  be 
united  to  Jesus.    His  followers  invented  a  still  more 
absurd  and  impious  doctrine :  and  Irenaeus  records 
it  as  the  notion  of  Basilides,  that  Simon  of  Cyrene 
was  crucified  instead  of  Jesus  ^^  It  might  be  thought 
that  this  story  was  invented,  after  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  gospels  made  it  impossible  to  deny,  that 
a  real  and  substantial  body  had  been  nailed  to  the 
cross :  and  we  can  easily  account  for  the  fact  pre- 
served to  us  by  Irenaeus,  that  the  Docetae  made 
most  use  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark  ®.     This  gospel 

«  Dc  Ecdes.    Theol.   I.  7.  *  Qui   autem  Jesum    sepa- 

p.  64.  rant  a  Christo,  et  impassibilem 

^  Adv.    Lucif.   23.   vol.  II.  perseverasse  Christum,  passum 

p.  197.  vero  Jesum  dicunt»  id  quod  se- 
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enters  into  no  detail  concerning  the  Inrth  of  Jesi», 
and  omits  some  {particulars,  which  I  shall  notice 
presently,  as  proving  the  reality  of  the  body  of 
Jesus.  The  Docetae  therefore  found  less  difficulty 
in  accommodating  St.  Mark's  gospel  to  their  pecu- 
liar notions ;  and  we  may  suppose,  that  they  also 
allied  passages  from  the  oth^  gospels  in  support 
of  their  own  opinions. 

The  whole  history  of  our  SaVioui^,  between  his 
resurrection  and  ascension^  would  be  quoted  as  prov^ 
ing  their  hypothesis.  His  escape  from  the  close  and 
guarded  sepulchre ;  his  vanishing  frx>m  the  disciples 
at  Emmaus ;  his  appearing  among  them  while  Uie 
door  was  shut,  might  all  seem  to  lead  to  the  idea, 
which  the  disciples  indeed  on  one  occasion  enter- 
tained, that  he  was  an  incorporeal  spirit.  If  it  were 
said,  that  his  body  after  death  might  have  under- 
gone some  change;  they  would  have  appealed  to 
what  he  did  hejbre  his  crucifixion,  to  his  walkii^ 
upon  the  sea,  and  to  his  twice  makii%  himself  invi- 
sible, that  he  might  elude  the  malice  of  his  enemies '^. 
All  these  were  strong  facts  in  favour  of  the  Dooet&: 
and  we  may  suppose  that  they  made  Uie  most  of 
them,  when  we  find  them  resting  on  much  weaker 
arguments,  such  aa  those  words  of  St.Patil,  that 
Crod  sent  his  Son  in  the  likeness  (jf  smfiU  fleshy 
(Rom.  viii.  3.)  and  that  Christ  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant^  and  was  made  in  the  kkeness  ^ 
men«.  (Phil.  ii.  7.)    So  fewless  indeed  were  they  in 

cundum  Marcum  est  pneferen-  tion,  but  begins  with  the  de- 

tes  Evangelium,  &c.  III.  11,7.  scent  of  the  Spirit  at  his  bi^ 

p.  190.   Epiphanius  infinnns  us  tbm.  Har,  LI.  6.  p.  428. 
that  the  Alogi  were  partial  to        ^  See  Luke  iv.  29,  30.  J<rfm 

this  gospel,  because  it  says  no-  x.  39. 
thing  of  Christ's  <fivine  genera-        s  TertuUian  alludes  to  the 
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pervertiiig  the  plainest  passages,  when  they  made 
against  them,  that  they  explained  our  Savioui^s 
words  to  mean,  A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  hones^ 
09  ye  see  that  I  have  not^.  (Luke  xxiv.  39.)  Upon 
which  last  passage  I  would  observe,  that  the  doubts 
entertained  by  the  disciples  were  totally  different 
firom  those  of  the  Docets.  The  disciples,  and  par- 
ticularly St.  Thomas,  hesitated  whether  the  person, 
whom  they  then  saw,  was  the  same  who  had  been 
crucified :  but  they  never  doubted  his  having  had  a 
real  body,  or  whether  that  body  was  nailed  to  the 
cross. 

The  points  to  which  I  have  alluded,  as  favouring 
the  Docetae,  are  taken  from  the  written  Grospels : 
but  the  same  facts,  and  perhaps  others,  would  be 
well  known  in  the  world  by  the  oral  preaching  of 
the  apostles.  From  the  first  beginning  of  the  gospel, 
Simon  Magus  was  active  in  spreading  his  false  doc- 
trines concerning  Christ :  and  if  they  gained  ground, 
we  might  expect  to  find  some  refutation  of  them  in 
the  apostolic  writings.  I  mentioned  in  my  first 
Lecture,  that  at  least  fifteen  years  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  Christ  and  the  date  of  St.  Paul's  earliest 
Epistle.  With  respect  to  the  date  of  the  three  first 
Gospels,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  definite  con- 
clusion: but  there  seems  probability  in  the  notion 
that  St.  Luke's  Gospel  was  written  during  the  two 


abuse  of  these  texts,  de  Came    Vult  itaque  sic  dictum,  quasi, 
Ckriati,  1 6.  p.  320.  adv.  Mar-     Spiritus  ossa  non  habet,  sicut 


V.    14.  p.  478.    Hilarius  me  videtis  habentem,  ad  Spi- 

speaks  of  their  being  quoted  ritum  referatur,  sicut  me  vide- 

bjtheManichees.  ^SjfiicH/.  85.  tie  habentem,  id   est,  non  ha- 

&i  198.     See  Beausobre,  vol.  bentem  ossa  sicut  et  spiritus. 

.  p.  533.  Adv.  Marc.  IV.  43.  p.  460. 


''  Tertul.  says  of  Marcion, 


M 
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years  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Cttsarea*;  and 
there  is  strong  traditional  evidence  that  St.  Marie's 
was  written  about  the  time  of  St  Peter^s  death. 
The  date  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  is  more  open  to 
dispute.  Some  have  placed  it  within  a  few  years  of 
our  Saviour's  ascension :  while  others,  and,  I  think, 
with  more  reason,  have  supposed  it  to  be  not  much 
earlier  than  that  of  St  Mark^  If  we  adopt  this 
calculation,  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  is  the  earliest 
document  in  which  I  should  trace  any  allusicm  to 
the  notions  of  the  Docetae ;  and  this  was  {HrobaUy 
written  between  the  years  53  and  55,  or  about 
twenty-three  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension.  The 
Epistles  which  St  Paul  wrote  before  this  period, 
with  the  exception  of  the  First  to  Timothy,  w»« 
not  addressed  to  places,  where  the  Gnostic  doctrines 
seem  to  have  prevailed.  These  doctrines,  as  we 
might  expect  from  the  history  of  their  founder, 
appear  to  have  been  earlier  known  in  Asia  than  in 
Europe ;  and  for  some  reason,  with  whidi  we  are 
not  acquainted,  they  have  been  seen  to  have  taken 
deep  root  in  the  neighbouiiiood  of  EjAesus.  Timoi> 
thy  was  residing  at  Ephesus  wh^i  St  Paul  addressed 
to  him  his  first  Epistle :  but  there  was  no  need  to 
tell  Timothy,  from  whmn  he  had  not  long  parted. 


*  The  Acts  appear  to  have  ^  Perhaps  the  most  tstnar- 

been  published  soon  after  St.  dinary  omission  in  the  Gkwpel 

Paul's  release  from  Rome,  or  of  St.  Matthew  is  the  fact  of 

they  would  probably  have  con-  the  ascension :   but  if  it  was 

tinued  his  history.     We  may  written  after  the  pubhcation  of 

suppose   that  St.  Luke   com-  the  Acts,  which  bqg;ins  with  that 

posed   them  during  the  two  fact,  and  which  fmntd  a  kind 

years  which  St.  Piml  spent  at  of  supplement  to  aD  the  Goa- 

Rome :  and  it  is  demonstrable,  pels,  the  omission  is  not  uo* 

that  his  Giospel  was  published  natural, 
before  the  Acts. 
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what  were  the  oimiioiis  of  the  Gnostics  concerning 
Christ  Acoordingly  we  find  no  allusion  to  the  Do- 
cetse  in  this  Epistle :  and  if  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark 
was  written  at  Rome,  that  may  perhaps  explain 
why  it  contains  no  traces  of  the  same  opinions.  But 
St.  Luke,  who  probably  composed  his  Gospel  in  Pa^ 
lestine,  (and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  St.  Mat- 
thew,) had  seen  that  the  Gnostic  doctrines  were 
sadly  preyalent  in  the  east,  and  therefore  both  of 
tfaem  iDaerted  in  their  writings  the  human  genealogy 
of  Christ  K  The  Gnostics  were  unanimous  in  deny- 
ing Christ  to  have  been  born.  Some  oi  them  allowed 
that  Jesus  might  have  had  human  parents:  but 
Jesus  and  Christ  were  two  separate  beings;  and  the 
.£00,  Christ,  descended  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism. 
Now  the  history  of  the  miraculous  conception,  as 
told  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  is  totally  sub- 
versive of  this  hypothesis :  and  there  may  be  some 
weight  in  the  verbal  criticism  of  Irenaeus,  who  says 
that  **  Matthew  might  have  written,  N'aw  the  birtk 
^  qfJesuB  UHU  an  this  wise:  (i.  18.)  but  the  Holy 
**  Ghost,  foreseeing  corrupters  and  guarding  against 
^  their  deceitfiikiess,  said  by  Matthew,  ^aw  the 
•*  iirth  ^Christ  was  on  this  wise^\'' 

But  it  is  needless  perhaps  to  dwell  on  these  mi- 
mate  points,  when  the  three  first  Evangelists  all 

'  Hence  Marcion  expunged  toI.  IV.   p.  165.     Theodoret. 

tke  genealogy  from  the  Gospel  Har.  Fab,  I.  24.  p.  210.) 

of  Sc  Lake :  not,  as  the  Unita-  "^  III.  16.  2.  p.  204,  205.  It 

i8ay,becau8ehedidnotbe-  appears  that  the  copies  used 


hsiwt  the  drrinity  of  Christ,  but  by  Irenaeus  read  Xpunov  only, 

because  he  would  not  believe  and  not  'Iiyo-ov  Xpttrrov,  in  Matt. 

hin  humanity.  (Iren.III.  11,  7.  i.  18.  and  such  is  the  reading 

p.  190.  12.  12.  p.  198.    Ter-  ofsome  other  Fathers,  the  Vul- 

tuIL  adv,  Marcion.  IV.  2.  p.  gate,  and  some  MSS. 
414.  Origen.  in  Joan,  torn.  X. 
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relate  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  crucifixion.  When  Christ  declared  ma- 
terial bread  and  wine  to  be  symbols  of  his  body  and 
bloody  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  the 
substance  represented  a  shadow.  If  Christ  had  nei- 
ther body  nor  blood,  as  the  Docetae  taught,  he  would 
never  have  deceived  his  disciples  by  saying,  ThU  is 
my  body,  and  this  is  my  blood:  and  whenever  llie 
Christians  celebrated  the  Eucharist,  they  shewed,  as 
St.  Paul  says,  the  JLord^s  death:  they  shewed  their 
belief  in  that  which  the  Gnostics  unanimously  de- 
nied ^  This  perha;ps  may  explain,  why  we  find  in 
St  Paul's  Epistles  so  few  allusions  to  the  Docetas. 
While  he  knew  that  his  converts  celebrated  the  Eu- 
charist, he  also  knew  that  their  faith  was  sound 
concerning  the  body  of  Christ^:  and  on  the  same 
principle  we  can  imderstand  why  the  Docetae,  as 
Ignatius  informs  us,  did  not  meet  to  celebrate  the 
Eucharist.  Holding  the  opinions  which  they  did,  it 
would  have  been  most  irrational  to  have  taken  the 
bread  and  wine  as  symbols  of  that  which  had  no 
real  existence.  We  have  seen,  it  is  true,  that  the 
Nicolaitans  attended  the  Christian  Agapae,  where 
the  mystical  elements  were  certainly  received.  But 
the  presence  of  these  men,  as  is  well  observed  by 
St  Peter  and  St  Jude,  were  spots  in  their  feasts  if 


n  This  argument  is  used  in  "  blood  did  he  give  the  images, 
the  Dialogue  to  which  I  have  "  when  he  ordered  his  disci- 
referred  in  note  '',  de  recta  in  "  pies  to  keep  up  by  them  a 
Deum  Fide,  IV.  p.  853.  where  **  recollection  of  himself  ?" 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Docet«  is  °  Whichever  reading  we  a- 
refuted  at  great  length:  "  If/'  dopt  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  St.  Ptal 
as  they  say,  **  he  was  without  expressly  asserts  that  Christ 
"  flesh  and  blood,  of  what  flesh,  appeared  tii  thefiesk,  i.  e.  with 
**  or  of  what  body*  or  of  what  a  real  body. 
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charity.  They  came,  as  is  said  by  St.  Paul  of  other 
false  teachers,  they  came  in  'primly  to  9py  out  the 
Uberty  which  they  had  in  Christ  Jesus.  (Gal.  ii.  4.) 
This  was  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper:  and  when 
we  think  that  the  same  men  came  reeking  from  an 
idol  sacrifice  to  profane  the  Christian  Agapae,  we 
may  conceive  that  the  strong  language  of  St.  Paul 
was  addressed  to  them,  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of 
the  Lord^  and  the  cup  qfdevUs:  ye  cannot  he  par-- 
takers  of  the  Lords  table,  and  qf  the  table  qf 
devils'^.  (1  Cor.  x.  21.) 

The  same  argument  which  was  furnished  against 
the  Docetae  by  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  was 
also  supplied  by  the  history  of  the  crucifixion.  The 
Docetse  struck  at  the  very  root  and  foundation  of 
the  gospel :  they  held  that  Christ  did  not  die,  and 
consequently  that^we  are  not  redeemed  by  his  blood. 
£very  expression  therefore,  which  the  apostles  used 
concerning  redemption  by  the  death  of  Christ,  was 
an  express  contradiction  to  the  Gnostic  notions:  and 
since  we  hear  in  our  own  day  that  a  real  redemption 
throu^  the  blood  of  Christ  was  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostles,  let  us  listen  to  Irenaeus,  the  disciple  of 
Polycarp,  in  his  argument  against  the  Docetae. 
"  The  Lord,"  he  says,  "  having  redeemed  us  by  his 
**  own  blbod,  and  given  his  life  for  our  lives,  and  his 
**  own  flesh  for  our  flesh, — all  the  doctrines  of  the 
"  heretics  are  overthrown.  For  they  are  vain,  who 
**  say  that  he  suffered  in  appearance  only ;  for  these 
^  things  did  not  come  to  pass  in  appearance,  but  in 
**  substantial  truth?."  And  in  another  place,  "  If 
^  he  did  not  really  suffer,  then  are  no  thanks  due  to 

V  V.  I.  I.  p.  292. 
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^  him,  since  his  snifferiiig  was  nothings — He  then* 
**  fore  united  the  human  nature  to  the  divine.  For 
**  if  it  had  not  been  man  who  overcame  the  adrer- 
«  sary  of  man,  he  would  not  have  been  really  over- 
*^  come  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  had  not  been 
**  God  who  gave  salvation,  we  should  not  have  had 
**  it  with  security^.*"  Such  was  the  argumoit  of 
Iremeus  against  the  Docetae :  and  it  is  equally 
strong  against  all  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  redemption  through  his  blood.  Many  exyrea* 
sions  also  in  the  apostolic  writings,  which  we  might 
otherwise  pass  over,  may  have  been  directed  against 
this  fatal  error.  As  when  St.  Paul  sajrs,  fFe  are 
members  qfhu  body^  of  his  fleshy  and  of  his  bames^; 
(Eph.  V.  80.)  or  when  he  speaks  of  those  who  are 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ :  (Phil.  iii.  18*.)  or 
St.  Peter,  of  the  false  teachers  jjoho  pricify  sh4dl 
bring  in  damnable  heresies y  denying  the  Lord  tksU 
bought  them.  (2  Pet.  ii.  1.)  These  and  other  ex- 
pressions are  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  apostolic 
writings,  and  would  be  well  imderstood  by  the  true 
believers  :  but  I  would  now  return  to  the  Gospd  of 
St.  Luke,  where  we  find  a  plain  allusion  to  the  fan* 
cies  of  the  Docetae  in  the  passage  already  refenred 
to,  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  my^ 
self  handle  me  and  see:  for  a  spirit  hath  'notfteA 

^  ni.  i8.  7.  p.  311.  **  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  tht 

'  Ireneeus  quotes  this  text,  "  flesh  is  Antichrist,  and  who- 

when  arguing  against  the  Gnos-  "ever  does  not  confess  the 

tics,  and  in  fiiYour  of  the  £u-.  "  mystery  of  the  Cross  is  of 

charist.  V.  2,  3.  p.  294.  "  the  Devil."     {Ad  PkWp.  7. 

*  This  is  referred  to  the  Do-  p.  188.)     Buddeus  refers  it  to 

cet«  by  Theodoret  ad  1.  and  is  the  Judaizing  teachers.  BcHef. 

at  least  very  simOar  to  the  ex-  Apast.  p.  126.  555.     CompaK 

pression  of  Polycarp,  "  Who-  i  Cor.  i.  17. 

"  ever  does  not  confess  that 
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amd  homes,  as  ye  see  me  have.  And  when  he  had 
tkms  spoken,  he  shewed  them  his  hands  and  his  feet 
(Luke  xxiv.  89>  40.)  I  can  hardly  conceive  that 
St.  Luke,  who  was  not  present  at  the  time,  intro- 
duced this  passage,  without  intending  to  remove 
some  doubts  which  Gnostic  teachers  may  have 
caused:  and  that  these  doubts  were  circulated  in 
Palestine,  we  may  infer  also  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  was  perhaps  written  about  four 
years  after  the  Gk)spel  of  St.  Luke.  The  two  first 
diapters  of  this  Epistle  are  occupied  in  proving 
that  the  nature  of  Christ  was  not  that  of  Angels :  a 
notion,  which,  as  I  have  observed,  one  party  of  the 
Dooets  was  inclined  to  entertain :  and  the  apostle 
ecmdudes  his  argument  with  what  must  be  consi- 
dered a  direct  refutation  of  these  heretics,  Foras^ 
wmch  then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh 
and  blood,  he  also  himsey^  likewise  took  part  qfthe 
Mome;  thai  through  death  he  might  destroy  him 
tkat  had  the  power  of  death,  i.  e.  the  devil.  For 
eerily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  qf  angels:  but 
he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Wherefore 
OT  aU&ings  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  Uke  unto  Ids 
iretkrenK  (Heb.ii.l4*-17.)  All  this  is  very  strong: 
but  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  St.  John  contain  pas- 
mges  which  are  still  more  express. 

It  is  not  material  for  us  to  decide  the  question, 
which  of  these  documents  was  written  first :  but  in 
oonformity  with  the  opinion  of  most  critics,  I  will 
b^;in  with  referring  to  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
the  earliest  date  g£  which  is  placed  at  about  ten 

^  Hiis  it  considered  as  a  refutation  of  the  Docetae  by  Theodo- 
nt.    JSfer.  #W.  V.  12.  p.  283. 
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years  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews'".     It  is  per- 
haps  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  St.  John  was 
acting  together  with  St.  Peter,  when  Simon  Magus, 
the  parent  of  all  heresy,  was  rebuked  by  him  in  Sa- 
maria. (Acts  viii.  14.)     He  had  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  heretical  opinions  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  any  other  of  the  apostles,  and  so  impressed 
was  his  mind  with  the  danger  arising  from  the 
tenets  of  the  Docetae,  and  so  forcibly  does  he  seem 
to  have  been  struck  with  these  doctrines  at  Ephesus, 
that  without  any  prelude  he  immediately  begins  his 
Epistle  with  contradicting  them :  That  which  was 
Jram  the  h^nning^  he  says,  which  we  have  heard^ 
which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyesy  which  we  have 
looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled  ^  the 
word  of  life — that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard 
declare  we  unto  you.  (1  John  i.  1 — S.)     Again  he 
warns  his  converts  in  express  terms  of  the  danger 
which  awaited  them  :  Beloved,  he  says,  believe  not 
every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  ^ 
God:  because  nuiny  false  prophets  are  gone  out 
into  the  world.   Hereby  know  ye  the  spirit  of  God: 
every  spirit  that  confesseih  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  thefiesh  is  ofGod"^ :  and  every  spirit  thai 

"  "  Drs.  Benson,  Hales,  and  ''  place  it  before  the  destmc- 

"  others,  place  it  in  the  year  "  tion  of  Jerusalem,  but  with- 

"  68 ;  bishop  TomUne  in  69 ;  "  out   specifying  the    precise 

'•  Lampe,  aifcr  the  first  Jewish  "  year."      Home's    Introduc- 

'*  war,  and  before  the  apostle's  tion,  &c.  vol.  IV.  p.  428.    See 

"  exile  in  Patmos  ;  Dr.  Lard-  Lampe,  Prolegom.  in  Joan,  I.  7. 

*'  ner,  A.  D.  80,  or  even  later ;  4.  p.  106. 
"  Mill  and  Le  Clerc,  in  A.D.         *  Concerning  the  remaricabk 

«  91  or  92 ;  Beausobre,  L'£n-  various  readings  in  this  place,  I 

"  fieudt,  and  Du  Pin,  at  the  end  would  refer  to  my  Testimonies 

"  of  the  first  century  ;    and  of  the  Ante-Nicene   Fathers, 

"  Grotius,  Hammond,  Whitby,  No.    248.       Sixtus    Senensb 

"  Michaelis,   and   Macknight,  mi^t  be  thought  to  say  that 
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cat^fes^eth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  fleshy^ 
is  not  of  God:  and  this  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist^ 
whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  should  come;  and 
even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world.  (1  John  iv.  1 — 3.) 
The  same  declaration  is  made  in  the  Second  Epistle, 
Many  deceivers  are  entered  into  the  worlds  who 
cov^fess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh. 
This  is  the  deceiver  and  the  Antichrist.  (2  John  7.) 
To  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  was 
nothing  else  than  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Doce- 
tae  :  and  if  any  doubt  were  felt  upon  this  subject,  it 
would  be  removed  by  the  testimony  of  Ignatius* 
and  Polycarp*,  both  of  whom  had  heard  St.  John, 
and  both  of  whom  allude  to  this  passage,  when  they 
are  proving  against  false  brethren  that  Christ  was 
truly  bom,  that  he  truly  died,  and  truly  rose  again. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John^,  we 
find  him  declaring,  ahnost  at  the  beginning  of  it, 
that  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  anumg  us: 
{i.  14.)  an  expression,  which,  as  Irenaeus  justly  ob- 
serves, shews  the  falsehood  of  every  notion  enter- 
tained by  the  Docetae^.  It  must  also  have  been  re- 
marked by  every  one,  that  St.  John  relates  much 
more  circumstantially  than  St.  Luke  the  proofs 
which  our  Saviour  gave  after  his  resurrection  of  his 

the  corraption  was  made  by  Joan,  II.  2.  who  places  it  be- 

Manicheus.  BibL  S,  1.  VIL  fore  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
hacr.  I.  p.  561.  ed.  1591.            *  lem. 

y  Marcion  said  this.  Tertull.  ^  III.  n.  3.  p.  189.   Barde- 

li^  Pf«9cr^.  33.  p.  214.     It  is  sanes,   who   was    a   Docetist, 

applied  to  the  Docetse  by  Pe-  tried  to  evade  the  force  of  this 

tavius,  Dogmat.  Theol.  de  In-  text.     See  Beausobre»  vol.  II. 

cam.  I.  4.  p.  8.  p.  138.     Epiphanius  observes, 

'  Ad  Smym.  5.  p.  36.  that  it  also  refuted  those  who 

•  Ad  Philip.  7.  p.  188.  said  that  Christ  descended  upon 

^  For  the  date  of  this  Gos-  a  mere  man.     Hm',  LXXVII. 

pel,  see  Lampe,  Prolegom.  in  29.  p.  1023. 
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having  a  real  body.  He  says  that  Jesus  first  shewed 
his  hands  and  his  feet  to  ten  of  the  disciples :  and 
after  the  expiration  of  eight  days,  he  had  that  re* 
markable  conversation  with  St.  Thomas,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  quote.  But  if  the  story  was 
already  in  circulation,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
afterwards  current  with  the  Docetae,  that  St  John 
had  found  the  body  of  his  master  to  be  unsubstan- 
tial, and  to  oflfer  no  resistance  to  the  touch  ^,  we  can 
easily  imderstand  why  he  entered  so  minutely  into 
particulars  which  entirely  refuted  such  an  idle  tale* 
This  also  might  explain  why  it  is  he  himself  who 
twice  informs  us,  that  be  leaned  on  the  breast  of 
Jesus  at  supper :  (xiii.  23 :  xxi.  80.)  and  it  was 
with  this  view  only,  I  conceive,  that  he  spoke  so 
emphatically  of  the  blood  and  water  coming  frcm 
our  Saviour's  side.  And  he  that  saw  it  bare  record^ 
and  his  record  is  true^  and  he  Jmaweth  that  he  saiA 
true,  that  ye  might  believe,  (xix.  35.)  There  is  an 
earnestness  and  solemnity  in  these  wrads,  occurring 
as  they  do  in  the  middle  of  a  narrative,  and  almost 
interrupting  the  connexion  of  a  sentence,  which  is 
at  least  very  remarkable.  The  inferences  deduced 
from  this  fact  may  be  different :  but  it  is  plain,  that 
St.  John  wished  us  to  understand  that  he  had  actu- 
ally seen  what  he  relates  concerning  the  blood  and 
water :  and  yet  it  may  appear  strange,  that  a  cir- 
cumstance such  as  this  should  call  forth  so  solemn 
an  attestation.  Commentators  have  generally  agreed 
that  the  fact,  which  is  here  so  earnestly  stated  as  a 
matter  of  belief,  was  the  real  and  actual  death  of 
Jesus:  that  animation  was  not  merely  suspended 
for  a  time,  and  returned  again  when  the  body  was 
removed  from  the  cross ;  but  that,  the  process  whidi 
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we  call  death  had  actually  taken  place.  Modem 
commentatorB  will  add,  that  the  presence  of  water 
mixed  with  the  blood  proves  that  the  pericardium 
was  pierced :  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that  in  the 
ease  of  persons  dying  from  torture,  the  quantity  of 
wtfter  is  increased.  But  though  these  statements 
have  been  made  by  persons  who  ought  to  be  compe- 
tent to  decide,  we  must  not  foi^et  that  the  early 
Christian  writers  thought  very  dijSerently  upon  the 
sabject.  Hippoljrtns  and  Origen,  who  wrote  in  the 
third  century,  considered  the  blood  and  water  to  be 
an  extraordinary  i^enomenon,  which  distinguished 
the  death  of  Jesus  from  that  of  every  other  person. 
80  far  from  looking  upon  them  as  a  proof  of  Jesus 
being  dead,  they  remark  that  blood  immediately 
eongeals  in  dead  bodies :  and  they  dwell  upon  the 
Mood  and  water  which  flowed  from  the  side  of  Jesus 
as  an  unparalleled  occurrence,  which  contained  a 
mystical  and  hidden  meaning. 

It  may  be  said  perhaps,  that  in  those  days  anatcHn- 
ical  and  physical  phenomena  were  little  imderstood : 
but  still  it  iqipears  plain,  that  in  the  third  century 
St.  John  was  not  suj^posed  to  have  used  these  strong 
expressions  with  a  view  of  proving  that  Jesus  was 
dead'*'.  To  which  I  would  add,  that  he  would  hardly 
have  used  them  with  that  intention,  unless  some  par- 
sons, at  the  time  wl»n  he  was  writing,  had  denied 
the  reality  of  Christ's  death ;  unless  the  idea  was 
prevalent  with  some  persons  at  least,  that  the  body 
of  Jesus  had  been  taken  from  the  cross  before  life 
was  extinct.  But  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  here- 
tics, or  any  enemies  of  the  Grospel,  ever  entertained 
such  a  notion  as  this '';  the  Jews  and  Greeks  were 

'^  Origen  bas  menti<Hied  some     "  ChriBt  was  not  really  dead, 
heretics,    wbo   taught    *'  that    ^'  but  had  the  likeness  of  death, 
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ready  enough  to  concede  that  Christ  had  died :  and 
as  to  the  Gnostics,  they  would  not  allow  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  had  been  nailed  to  the  cross  at  all; 
and  most  assuredly  they  would  never  believe,  that 
it  poured  forth  blood  and  water.  To  which  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  fact  of  the  soldiers  not  breaking 
the  legs  of  Jesus,  which  St.  John  had  just  before  re- 
corded, was  a  still  more  convincing  proof  of  his 
death.  With  respect  to  the  fact  of  water  being  col- 
lected round  the  heart  of  a  dead  person,  I  do  not 
presume  to  oflfer  an  opinion :  I  believe  however  that 
the  notion  will  be  found  not  to  be  correct  This  at 
least  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  to  prove 
the  death  of  Christ  from  this  fact,  is  an  idea  entirely 
modem.  It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known,  that 
the  body  of  Christ  was  always  supposed  in  former 
days  to  be  pierced  on  the  right,  and  not  on  the  left 
side.  Whoever  has  seen  ancient  representations  of 
the  crucifixion,  may  satisfy  himself  of  this  fact :  and 
even  now  there  are  ceremonies  in  the  Romish  church 
connected  with  this  notion,  which  shew  that  for- 
merly no  one  conceived  the  heart  of  our  Saviour  to 
have  been  pierced^'.  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  the  emphatic  words  of  St.  John  were  not 
intended  to  demonstrate  that  Jesus  was  actually 
dead ;  and  when  we  consider  the  veiy  general  suc- 
cess which  the  Gnostic  doctrines  had  met  with  in 
Asia,  it  seems  much  more  natural  to  suppose,  that 


"  and  rather  appeared  to  die  quite  unnecessary  to   answer 

"  than  really  died."  They  sup-  them.  (Ad  Rom,  1.  V.  §.  9.  p. 

ported   their  doctrine   by  the  563,  564.)  In  the  Index  to  the 

words  of  St.  Paul  in  Rom,  vi.  Benedictine  edition  it  is  said, 

5.  rf  ^fMMMfuirt  rov  Anvrov  abrov,  that  these  heretics  were  Basi- 

which  may  shew  what  sort  of  tides  and  Manes:  but  no  au- 

reasoners  they  were ;  and  On-  thority  is  given  for  sudi  an 

gen  very  justly  adds  that  it  is  opinion. 
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St  John  recorded  this  fact  with  a  view  to  confute  the 
Docets.  Many  arguments  for  the  reality  of  Christ's 
body  might  be  evaded.  But  when  the  soldiers  with 
their  own  hands  took  his  body,  and  piercing  it  with 
nails  found  in  it  the  same  resistance  which  is  made 
by  other  material  substances,  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible to  persuade  them,  that  the  object  of  their  vio- 
lence was  a  mere  phantom.  But  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  crucifixion,  none  would 
be  more  conclusive  for  the  corporeal  nature  of  Jesus, 
than  the  fact  of  a  spear  being  thrust  into  his  side, 
and  blood  issuing  from  the  wound.  If  any  doubt 
should  have  been  felt  as  to  the  reality  of  his  body,  the 
circumstance  of  the  blood  would  surely  remove  it : 
and  it  was  natural,  that  St.  John  would  dwell  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  fact,  since  it  was  one 
which  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  which  so 
powerfully  confuted  the  arguments  of  his  opponents. 
It  only  remains  for  me  to  consider  the  other  part 
of  the  Gkiostic  creed,  which  held  that  Jesus  and 
Christ  were  two  distinct  persons ;  and  that  the  iEon 
Christ  descended  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism  ^^  This 
notion  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  all  the 
GrDOStics,  whether  they  were  Docetae  or  no :  it  was 
at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  that  Christ  quitted  the 
plercHna,  and  united  himself  either  to  an  imma- 
terial phantom,  or  to  a  previously  existing  human 
being,  and  this  same  .£on  returned  to  the  pleroma, 
when  Christ  was,  or  appeared  to  be  crucified*.  If 
we  may  argue  from  the  apostolic  writings,  the  notion 
of  Simon  Magus,  which  was  in  fact  that  of  the 

*  Cfar.  liupus  thought  that  suffered  in  the  flesh,  (i  Pet.  iii. 
St.  Peter  meant  to  confute  this  i8.)  Not.  ad  TertuU.  de  Pra- 
notion,  when  he  said  that  Christ    script,  p.  S5 '  • 
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Docetadf  prevailed  for  a  long  time  heiare  the  other 
was  thought  of.  I  shall  shew  presently  that  St.  John 
refuted  the  notion  of  Christ  descending  upon  Jesus 
at  his  baptism :  but  his  writings  might  lead  us  to 
think,  that  Jesus  was  still  considered  by  the  heretics 
to  have  an  immaterial  body,  and  not  to  be  a  man, 
the  offspring  of  human  parents.  We  know  from 
history,  that  the  latter  notion  was  entertained  be&me 
the  death  of  St.  John :  and  the  evidence  is  so  strong, 
o£  his  having  written  against  Cerinthus  and  Ebion, 
the  supporters  of  such  a  doctrine,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  doubt  that  these  two  persons  lived  in  the 
first  century.  It  falls  therefore  within  the  subject  of 
these  Lectures  to  consider  the  history  of  Cmnthus 
and  Ebion:  and  I  shall  proceed  as  briefly  as  I  can  to 
-  collect  those  facts  which  appear  most  authentic  con- 
cerning them. 

I  need  not  observe,  that  the  names  of  these  here- 
tics do  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament;  but  if  s<Mne 
writers  are  to  be  believed,  one  of  them  at  least  was 
implicated  in  certain  transactions,  whidi  are  men* 
tioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Thus  Cerinthus 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  those  Jews,  who,  when 
St.  Peter  returned  to  Jerusalem,  expostulated  widi 
him  for  having  baptized  Cornelius,  (xi.  2.)  He  is  also 
stated  to  have  been  one  of  those,  who  went  down 
from  Judaea  to  Antioch  and  said.  Except  ye  be  cir^ 
cumcised  after  the  manner  (^MoeeSy  ye  ammot  be 
saved,  (xv.  1.)  According  to  the  same  account  be 
was  one  of  the  false  teachers  who  seduced  the  Gala- 
tians  to  Judaism  :  and  he  is  also  charged  widi  join- 
ing in  the  attack  which  was  made  upon  St  Paul,  for 
polluting  the  temple  by  the  introduction  of  Greeks^ 
(xxi.  27,  28.)  I  cannot  find  any  older  authority  for 
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these  statem^its  than  ^hat  of  EpiphaniusV  who 
vrote  late  in  the  fourth  century,  and  is  by  no  means 
wwtfay  of  implicit  credit.  He  asserts  also,  that 
Cerinthus  was  one  of  the  persons  alluded  to  by  St. 
Lake,  as  having  already  undertaken  to  write  the 
life  of  Jesus'.  But  all  these  stories  I  take  to  be  en- 
tirely inventions;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Cerinthus  made  himself  conspicuous  at  so  early  a 
period.  We  have  seen  that  Irenseus  speaks  of  the 
heresy  of  the  Nicolaitans,  as  being  considerably  prior 
to  that  of  the  Cerinthians :  according  to  the  same 
writcfr  Carpocrates  also  preceded  Cerinthus^ :  and  if 
it  be  true,  as  so  many  of  the  Fathers  assert,  that 
St  John  wrote  his  Gospel  expressly  to  confute  this 
heresy,  we  can  hardly  come  to  any  other  omclusion, 
but  that  it  was  late  in  the  first  century  when  Cerin- 
dros  rose  into  notice  ^^. 

He  appears  undoubtedly  to  have  been  a  Jew;  and 
there  is  evidence,  that  after  having  studied  philo- 
9ophj  in  E!gypt,  he  spread  his  doctrines  in  Asia 
Minor^  This  will  account  for  his  emin'acing  the 
Gbiostic  opinions,  and  for  his  exciting  the  notice  of 


^'Hxj  win  an  be  found  in  p.  103 — 105.  Epiphanius  also 

fcM  account  of  Cerinthus,  Har.  seems  to  put  Carpocrates  first. 

XXVIII.     Baronius,     Natalis  Har.  XXVIII.  i.  p.  no.  Tbe- 

AJexander,  Usher,  and   Ca^e,  odoret  names  several  heretics 


partly  inclined  to  believe  between  Carpocrates  and  Ce- 

aome  of  these  statements.  Tbey  rinthus. 

are  opposed  by  Buddeus,  (^r-  ^ ''  Having  passed  aconsider- 

clet.  Apott.  p.  1 17.)  Basnage,  *'  able  time  in  Egypt,  and  stu- 

(AMmJ.  Polit.  Eccies.  ad  am.  $0.  "died   the  philosophical  sys- 

5.  19.  p.  599.)  "  tems,    he    afterwards  went 

«  H«r.  U.  7.  p.  428.  "  into  Asia."  Theodoret.  H4ar. 

^  At  least  he  names  Carpo-  Fab.  II.  3.  p.   219.     Irenseus 

crates  before  Cerinthus,  and  he  speaks  of  his  teaching  in  Asia, 

appears  to  be  observing  the  I.  26.  i.  p.  105. 
Older  of  time,  I.  25,  and  26. 
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St  John  who  resided  at  Ephesus.     He  was  certainly 
a  Gnostic  in  his  notion  of  the  creation  of  the  worlds 
which  he  conceived  to  have  been  formed  by  Angels: 
and  his  attachment  to  that  philosophy  may  explain 
what  otherwise  seems  inconsistent,  that  he  retained 
some  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  such  as  the  observ- 
ance of  sabbaths  and  circumcision,  though,  like  other 
Gnostics,  he  ascribed  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  to 
the  Angel  who  created  the  world  ^^     We  have  seen, 
that  this  adoption  or  rejection  of  diflferent  parts  of 
the  same  system  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Gnos- 
tic philosophy :  and  the  name  of  Cerinthus  probably 
became  so  eminent,  because  he  introduced  a  firesh 
change  in  the  notion  concerning  Christ    The  Gnos- 
tics, as  we  have  seen,  like  their  leader  Simon  Magus, 
had  all  of  them  been  Docets  :  but  Cerinthus  is  said 
to  have  maintained  that  Jesus  had  a  real  body,  and 
was  the  son  of  human  parents,  Joseph  and  Mary. 
In  the  other  points  he  agreed  with  the  Gnostics,  and 
believed  that  Christ  was  one  of  the  Mobs  who  de- 
scended on  Jesus  at  his  baptism. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  who  was  the  first  Gnos- 
tic that  introduced  this  opinion.  Some  writers  give 
the  merit  of  it  to  Ebion:  and  yet  it  is  generaUy  said 
that  Cerinthus  and  Ebion  agreed  in  ^eir  opinions 
concerning  Christ,  and  that  Cerinthus  preceded 
Ebion.  Again,  Carpocrates  is  said  to  have  held  the 
same  sentiments ;  and  he  is  placed  by  Irenaeus  be- 
fore Cerinthus;  so  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  decide  the  chronological  precedence  of  these 
heretics.  Perhaps  the  safest  inference  to  draw  from 
so  many  conflicting  testimonies  is  this :  that  Carpo- 
crates was  the  first  Gnostic  of  eminence  who  was 
not  a  Docetist ;  but  that  the  notion  of  Jesus  being 
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hora  of  human  parents  was  taught  with  greater 
pvedsioa  and  with  move  success  by  Cerinthus'^ 
£l»on  was  not  the  inventor  of  this  notion,  so  far  as 
he  agreed  with  Cermthus:  but  it  appears,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  that  he  introduced  a  new  modi- 
fication of  the  doctrine,  and  it  was  this  which  gained 
him  his  peculiar  celebrity.  Carpocrates  is  reported 
to  have  been  most  distinguished  by  the  gross  immo- 
rality of  his  life :  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
imputattcms  oast  upon  the  Giu)stics  in  general,  it 
seems  imqpossible  to  deny  that  this  person  at  least 
professed  and  practised  a  perfect  liberty  of  action. 

These  is  strong  evidence,  that  in  this  instance 
also  Cerinthus  followed  his  example:  and  there  is  a 
peculiar  doctrine  ascribed  to  this  heretic,  which  if  it 
originated  with  him,  may  well  account  for  the  cele- 
brity of  his  name.  Cerinthus  has  been  handed  down 
as  the  first  person  who  held  the  iiotion  of  a  millen- 
nium: and  though  the  Fathers  undoubtedly  believed, 
that  previous  to  the  general  resurrection  the.  earth 
would  undergo  a  renovation,  and  the  juat  would 
rise  to  enjoy  a  long  period  of  terrestrial  happiness, 
yet  there  was  a  marked  and  palpable  dijSerence  be- 
tweoi  the  millennium  of  the  Fathers  and  that  of 
Cerinthus.  The  Fathers  conceived  this  terrestrial 
lu^f^iness  to  be  perfectly  pure  and  freed  from  the 
imperfections  of  our  nature:  but  Cerinthus  is  said  to 
have  promised  his  followers  a  millennium  of  the 
giuisest  pleasures  and  the  most  sensual  gratifica- 
tion^^  It  is  singular  that  all  the  three  sources,  to 
niiich  we  have  traced  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  might 
fiimish  some  foundation  for  this  notion  of  a  millen- 
nium. Thus  Phito  has  left  some  speculations  con- 
cerning the  great  year,  when  after  the  expiration 
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of  86000  years  the  world  was  to  be  renewed,  and 
the  golden  age  was  to  return^.  It  was  the  belief 
of  the  Persian  Magi,  according  to  Plutarch,  that 
the  time  would  come  when  Ahreman,  or  the  evil 
principle,  would  be  destroyed,  when  the  earth  would 
lose  its  impediments  and  inequalities,  and  all  man- 
kind would  be  of  one  language,  and  enjoy  uninter- 
rupted happiness  \  It  was  taught  in  the  Cabbala 
that  the  world  was  to  last  6000  years,  whidi  would 
be  followed  by  a  period  of  rest  for  1000  years  more. 
There  appears  in  this  an  evident  allusion,  though 
on  a  much  grander  scale,  to  the  sabbatical  years  of 
rest  The  institution  of  the  jubilee,  and  the  Rowing 
descriptions  given  by  the  prophets  of  the  restora^ 
tion  of  the  Jews  and  the  reign  of  the  Messiah, 
may  have  led  the  later  Jews  to  some  of  their 
mystical  fancies™:  and  when  all  these  systems  were 
blended  together  by  the  Gnostics,  it  is  not  strange 
if  a  millennium  formed  part  of  their  creed  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Cerinthus''. 

^  I  have  mentioned  in  note 
7^,  the  charge  brou^t  by  Cel- 


sus  of  the  Christians  having 
borrowed  from  Flato  upon  this 
subject.  Eusebius  observes,  that 
Plato  agreed  with  the  Jewish 
writers  in  expecting  a  new  state 
of  existence,  or  a  heaven  iqnm 
earth,  and  quotes  a  long  pas- 
sage from  Uie  Fhs&do,  p.  io8. 
&c.   (Prop,  Evamg.  XI.  37.  p. 

564.) 

1  Phitarch.  de  Is,  et  Oeir.  p. 

370.  B.  See  also  Hyde,  c.  33. 
p.  408. 

^  For  the  doctrine  held  by 
the  Cabbalists  and  the  notion 
of  the  Jews  generaDy  concern- 
ing the  jubUee  and  the  final 
state  of  the  world,  see  Buddeus, 


Introd.  ad  Hist.  Phil.  Ebr.  41. 
p.  361.  and  the  authors  quoted 
by  him.  Newton,  Diss,  om  Rev. 
XX.  Burnet,  Theery  of  the  Earth, 
IV.  5,  6.  Tliat  8(Hne  of  tlie 
Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time  ex- 
pected the  next  Hfe  to  be  one 
in  whidi  persons  wfll  mairy 
and  eat  meat,  may  be  inferred 
from  Matt.  xxii.  28.  and  Luke 
XIV.  14,  15.  More  recent  Jews 
have  held  the  same  notions. 

"  I  have  observed  in  note  **, 
that  Simon  Magus  has  been 
suspected  of  holding  this  no- 
tion: and  Jerom  asserts  that 
it  was  maintained  by  the  Ebion- 
ites  as  well  as  the  Cerinthians, 
in  Esaiam,  Ixvi.  20.  vol.  IV. 
p.  823. 
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It  seems  probable  however  that  he  went  much 
further  than  his  predecessors,  in  teaching  that  the 
millenniiun  would  consist  in  a  course  of  sensual  in- 
dulgence: and  it  may  have  been  his  notions  upon 
this  subject,  added  to  those  concerning  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  which  led  him  to  maintain,  con- 
trary to  the  generality  of  Gnostics,  that  Christ  had 
not  yet  risen,  but  that  he  would  rise  hereafter '^ 
The  Gnostics,  as  we  have  seen,  denied  the  resurrec- 
tion altogether.  Believing  Jesus  to  be  a  phantom, 
they  did  not  believe  that  he  was  crucified,  and  they 
could  not  therefore  believe  that  he  had  risen.  But 
Cerinthus,  who  held  that  Jesus  was  bom,  like  other 
human  beings,  found  no  difficulty  in  believing  lite- 
rally that  he  was  crucified :  and  he  is  said  also  to 
have  taught  that  he  would  rise  from  the  dead  at 
some  future  period.  It  is  most  probable  that  this 
period  was  that  of  the  millennium :  and  the  words 
of  St.  John  in  the  Revelations  would  easily  be  per- 
verted, where  it  is  said  of  the  souls  of  the  martyrs, 
that  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand 
years,  (xx.  4.) 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers,  that  this 
was  the  notion,  and  not  the  one  more  commonly 
maintained  by  the  Gnostics,  to  which  St.  Paul  al- 
luded when  he  urged  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, that  Christ  had  really  risen  from  the  dead. 
I  should  rather  have  thought  that  Cerinthus  had 
not  published  his  sentiments  at  so  early  a  period : 
but  if  he  was  really  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  this 
passage,  we  may  perhaps  adopt  the  explanation  of 
some  of  the  Fathers  concerning  an  obscure  expres- 
sion which  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  argument.  St. 
Paul  asks,  after  having  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the 

k8 
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resurrection,  EUse"^  tckat  shall  they  do  which  are  hop- 
iked  far  the  dead,  tftite  dead  rUe  not  at  all?  wkg 
are  they  then  haplixedjbr  the  ileadf  (xv.  29.)  and 
Epiphanius  has  preserved  a  tradition,  that  the  Ce- 
rinthians,  if  one  of  their  jntiselTtes  died  without  being 
baptized,  substituted  a  living  person  in  his  room,  and 
baptiz^  him  for  the  person  who  was  dead«  It  wiU 
perhaps  be  allowed,  that  if  such  a  practice  could 
be  proved  to  have  existed,  this  would  furnish  a 
simpler  and  more  literal  interpretation  of  St.  Paul% 
words  than  any  other  which  has  been  given  to  th^a. 
Some  of  the  Fathers  have  adopted  this  literal  ex- 
planation: and  the  objection,  which  is  generally 
brought,  that  St.  Paul  would  not  have  tak^i  an 
argument  from  the  practice  of  heretics,  has  not 
perhaps  much  weight.  St.  Paul  was  evidently  ar- 
guing against  heretics  who  denied  the  resurrecticm : 
and  if  he  had  asked  them  why  they  baptized  their 
converts,  since  the  baptismal  resurrection  was  a 
sign,  and  therefore  an  acknowledgment,  of  a  future 
and  final  resurrection,  they  would  have  replied,  that 
baptism  admitted  their  converts  to  every  Gnostic 
privil^e,  and  was  in  itself  the  resurrection:  but 
that  the  soul  of  a  Gnostic,  as  soon  as  it  was  freed 
from  the  body  by  death,  flew  up  to  the  Pleroma. 
St.  Paul  would  then  rejoin.  If  this  be  so,  why  do 
you  baptize  a  living  person  for  the  dead,  for  one 
whose  soul  is  already  separated  frtmi  the  body?  it  is 
plain  that  in  this  case  you  must  expect  some  change 
to  happen  to  the  dead  person  in  consequence  of  bap- 

°  *En€\  seems  to  be  used  in  Plato,  <IXX*  tr^  oU  SXIym^  tfrftm 

this  place,  for  othertnte,  if  tkis  iarw,  i  24mpmrt9*  itrd  wAm  yt 

be  not  so,  zs  it  is  m  Rom.  iii.  traffMs  tfxPH^   ^    ^idfZ^o*   m^ 

6.  xi.  6,  22.  I  Cor.  v.  lo.  and  Euthyphron,  p.  9. 
in   the   following   passage   of 
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tisni.  There  is  nothing  unnatural  in  supposing  St. 
Paul  thus  to  argue  firom  a  concession  made  by  his 
opponents,  though  those  opponents  were  heretics: 
and  that  he  was  really  doing  this,  may  periiaps  be 
inferred  from,  the  words  which  immediately  follow. 
And  why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hourf  t/  kcu 
fifj^t^  iui^w€vcfji€v  vaaav  &pcaf\  a  form  of  construction 
which  might  lead  us  to  think  that  he  had  not  before 
been  speaking  of  true  Christians,  but  now  returned 
to  them.  His  argument  therefore  is  this :  If  there 
be  no  resurrection,  why  do  the  heretics,  who  say  so, 
{NTBctise  a  vicarious  baptism  even  for  the  dead,  and 
why  do  we  stand  in  daily  danger  of  our  lives, 
when  by  denying  our  belief  in  a  resurrection,  we 
ndght  escape  that  danger  ?  I  repeat  that  this  would 
be  the  simplest  and  most  literal  interpretation  of 
Si. Paul's  words:  and  the  whole  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  weight  which  we  give  to  the 
tradition  preserved  by  Epiphanius'*. 

But  I  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  VLpon  the  his- 
tory (rf  Cerinthus,  and  I  should  proceed  immediately 
to  ocmsider  that  of  Ebion,  if  Epiphanius  had  not 
preserved  the  names  of  four  other  persons,  who 
agreed  with  Cerinthus  in  believing  Christ  to  be 
b(H-n  of  human  parents.  These  persons  are  Cleo- 
bhis  or  Cleobulus,  Claudius,  Demas,  and  Hermo- 
genes.  Of  the  two  first,  though  they  are  mentioned 
by  other  writers,  I  shall  say  nothing  more  in  this 
place,  because  their  names  do  not  occur  in  the  apo- 
stolic writings :  but  Epiphanius  evidently  meant  by 
Demas  the  same  person,  of  whom  St.  Paul  writes  to 
Timothy,  Demas  hath  forsaken  me,  having  loved 
this  present  world,  and  is  departed  unto  Thessa- 
lanica;  (2  Tim.  iv.  10.)  and  by  Hermogenes  he 

nS 
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meant  the  same  who  is  coupled  with  Fhygellus  as 
having  turned  away  from  St.  Paul  in  Asia.  (i.  15.) 
Anecdotes  such  as  these,  when  they  occur  in  the 
writings  of  the  later  Fathers,  should  be  received 
with  great  caution:  and  I  should  be  unwillii^  to 
believe,  without  some  stronger  evidence,  that  Demas 
had  actually  apostatized  from  his  faith,  and  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Ghiostics.  That  Hermogenes  and 
Phygellus  did  this,  I  have  already  shewn  to  be  pro- 
bable :  and  it  is  even  said  by  a  writer  later  than 
Epiphanius,  that  Demas  became  a  priest  in  a  hea^ 
then  temple  at  Thessalonica.  We  might  suspect 
that  this  place  was  fixed  upon  as  the  scene  of  his 
apostasy,  merely  because  St.  Paul  had  said,  Demas 
is  departed  unto  Thessalonica:  but  we  should  re- 
member that  in  the  same  sentence  Crescens  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  Gralatia,  and  Titus  unto  Dalmatia ; 
neither  of  whom  was  ever  charged  with  apostasy : 
and  the  more  probable  as  well  as  the  more  diarit- 
able  conjecture  would  be,  that  during  the  persecution 
which  was  then  raging  by  the  order  of  Nero,  those 
persons,  as  St.  Paul  says,  loved  this  present  worlds 
i.  e.  they  did  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to 
expose  their  lives  unnecessarily,  and  they  profited 
by  the  permission  which  their  heavenly  Master  ap- 
peared to  have  given.  When  they  persecute  you  in 
this  city^Jlee  ye  into  another'^^ 

With  respect  to  Ebion,  it  has  often  been  disputed 
whether  such  a  person  ever  really  existed,  or  whe- 
ther his  followers  were  not  called  Ebionites,  from  a 
Hebrew  term  signifying  poor^.  It  is  certain  that 
in  later  times  the  Ebionites  took  credit  to  them- 
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selves  for  being  named  after  the  first  believers,  who 
made  themselves  poar^:  and  their  opponents  re- 
proached them  with  this  name,  as  being  expressive 
of  the  poverty  of  their  doctrines,  and  of  the  mean 
opinion  which  they  entertained  of  Christ  ^  But  not- 
withstanding these  verbal  allusions,  it  seems  by  no 
means  improbable  that  there  was  such  a  person  as 
Ebion^:  and  by  some  writers  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Cerinthus.  We  might  be  more 
certain  of  speaking  correctly,  if  we  say  that  they 
were  contemporaries^':  and  it  is  only  on  the  author- 
ity of  two  late  writers  that  Ebion  is  represented  as 
an  eloquent  man%  and  attached  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  Stoics  ^  Whether  he  published  his  doctrines  in 
Rome  and  Cjrprus,  as  is  said  by  Epiphanius*',  may 
perhaps  be  doubted ;  but  that  he  disseminated  them 
in  Asia^,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  EjAesus,  can 
hardly  admit  of  a  dispute. 

In  many  points  he  resembled  Cerinthus :  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  two  heresiarchs  have  perhaps  been 
sometimes  confounded.  Thus  they  both  are  repre- 
sented as  Jews ;  and  both  of  them  agreed  in  ob- 
serving some  parts  of  Judaism,  as  well  as  in  reject- 
ing others.     It  is  said  of  Ebion  in  particular,  that 

^   Epipban.  Httr.  XXX.  17.  iiri<rTp*<f>«rt  trakw  ciri  r^  dirB€ini 

p.  141.  Kal  ifT»x<'t  oTOixcta.    Gal.  iv.  9. 

'  lb.    Origen.    de    Prmcip,  Perhaps    Tertullian  meant    to 

IV.  22.    p.  183.  cont.  Cels.  II.  make  this  remark  in  the  words 

I.  p.  385.     In  the  latter  place,  which  I  have  quoted  at  the  be- 

Origen  says  that  the  Ebionites  ginning  of  note  **.  /W^/^.r./Vi'.2  7. 
were  ew^^vfwi  rfjs  Korh  n^  ciedo-       *  Gabriel  Prateoli.(A.D.  1 570.) 
Xi)r  wrmxtias  rov  y6fuv'  and  since         ^  Marius   Mercator.    (A.  D. 

it  is  undoubted  that  they  ad-  418.)     Append,  ad  Contradict. 

hered  to  the  Mosaic  law,  I  am  12  Anath,  Nestorii,  §.13.  part. 

rather  surprised  that  no  com-  II.  p.  128.  cd.  1673. 
mentator  has  referred  to  them         "  Haer.  XXX.  18.  p.  142. 
those   words  of  St.  Paul,  nw        «  lb.  et  p.  423. 

N  4 
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he  admowledged  the  patriardB,  and  some  of  the 
earlier  {urophets:  but  not  the  later  ones,  nor  the 
whole  of  the  Pentateuch^.  Like  Cerinthus^  he  is 
said  to  have  believed  in  a  millennium^ ;  and  hig 
moral  practice  has  been  stated  to  have  been  equally 
licentious :  but  if  it  be  true,  that  he  abstained  firom 
eating  animal  food,  it  mi^t  be  tfaou^t  that  the  ac- 
counts of  his  sensuality  are  exa^erated  or  misre- 
presented*.  With  respect  to  the  differ^sce  of  opinkm 
between  Cerinthus  and  Ebion,  we  are  not  bound  to 
suppose  it  to  have  been  great,  thou^  they  aie 
named  as  leaders  of  two  distinct  sects.  They  both 
differed  from  the  rest  of  the  Onostics  in  not  believ- 
ing Jesus  to  be  a-  phantom :  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  Ebionites  were  divided  among  themselves  in 
their  notion  omceming  Jesus.  Some  of  them  be- 
lieved with  Cerinthus  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  bom 
of  human  parents :  while  others,  though  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  believed  his  preexistence,  taught  Uiat 
he  was  conceived  miraculously  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Ebiofi  hims^  maintained 
this  latter  doctrine,  and  this  may  account  for  his 

y  This  is  stated  by  Jerom  m  enjoined    celibacy,    but     thai 

Esaktm    bnd.    and    we     may  contiiience   of  this  kind   was 

perhaps  infer  it  from  an  ex-  afterwards  prohibited  by  them: 

pression  in   Irensus,    "  Que  (p.  ia6.)  and  that  they  even 

"  autem  sunt  prophetica,  cu-  compelled  their  young  jaexx  to 

"  riosius  exponere  nituntur."  marry  at  an  earfy  age,  and  al- 

I.  a6.  a.  p.  105.  lowed  divorces  with  such  fact- 

'  I  know  of  no  author,  ex-  lity,  that  a  man  might  marry 

cept  Epiphanius,  who  speaks  seven  wives  :    "  for  they  do 

of  the  profligacy  of  the  Ebion-  '*  even  this  without  8cni|^*' 


ites.     He  says  that  they  com-  (p.  14a.)    And  yet  in  the  9 

bined  the  bad  principles  of  all  page  he  mentions  their  absti- 

heresies,  and  he  specifies  "  the  nence  from  animal  food,  which 

"  loose  morality   (Ktuoorpawia^)  circumstance  is  aho  recorded 

"  of  the  Carpocratians."    (p.  by  Damascenus  and  llmothens 

125.)   He  adds,  that  they  once  Presbyter. 
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holding  8o  conspicuoiis  a  place  in  the  list  of  heretics. 
It  has  been  observed/ that  he  ascribed  the  crieation 
of  the  world  to  God,  while  Cerindtus  supposed  it  to 
be  tike  work  of  Angels'^ :  but  we  know  too  little  of 
Ebion's  philosojAy  to  put  this  distinction  in  a  strong 
light :  and  i  shoidd  rather  make  the  difference  be- 
tween them  to  have  consisted  in  their  notion  con- 
cerning Jesus.  It  seems  probiable  that  the  first 
Bfaionites  believed  in  the  miraculous  conception, 
though  not  in  the  full  sense  which  was  attadhed  to 
those  words  by  the  orthodox  Christians.  The  Ce- 
riaihiaiis  believed  Jesus  to  be  bom  in  the  ordinary 
way:  and  I  should  suspect  that  in  course  of  time 
many  of  the  Ebionites  came  over  to  that  opinion,  so 
as  to  leave  littie  or  no  difference  between  them ;  but 
some  still  adhered  to  the  original  notion  that  Jesus 
was  bom  g£  a  Virgin,  though  they  denied  that  he 
was  the  Son  of  Ood^. 

In  speaking  of  the  doctrines  of  these  heretics,  we 
mwt  be  careful  always  to  observe  their  distinction 
between  Jesus  and  CJirist.  Concerning  the  person 
of  Jesus^  they  differed,  but  concerning  the  descent  of 
Christ  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism  they  were  perfectly 
agreed.  They  therefore  made  Jesus  and  Christ  two 
distinct  persons  ;  and  they  would  neither  have  said 
that  Christ  was  bom,  nor  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God«  Unless  we  bear  this  in  mind,  we  shall  not  see 
the  fiill  force  of  some  of  the  expressions  in  St.  John's 
First  Epistle.  There  he  says.  Who  is  a  liar,  but 
he  that  denieih  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ?  He  is 
Antichrist,  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
(ii.  22.)  And  again,  Whosoever  shall  confess  that 
JESUS  is  the  Son  qfGod,  God  dweUeih  in  him, 
and  he  in  Crod.  (iv.  15.)     I  have  already  observed, 
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that  there  is  much  in  this  Epistle  which  refers  ta 
the  Docet^:  but  the  two  passages  which  I  have 
just  quoted  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  directed 
rather  against  Cerinthus  or  Ebion"^.  Whatever  SL 
John  might  say  against  the  notion  of  Christ  de- 
scending upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  would  apply  to 
these  two  heretics  as  well  as  to  the  Docetae :  for  in 
that  point  they  were  all  agreed:  and  the  words 
which  I  have  chosen  for  my  text  contain,  as  I  inw- 
gine,  a  direct  allusion  to  that  doctrine. 

The  passage  in  the  fifth  chapter,  concerning  the 
water  and  the  blood,  is  justly  held  to  be  obscure:  and 
I  am  aware  of  the  m3rstical  allusions  which  have  been 
traced  between  the  water  and  blood  in  this  plaee, 
and  the  same  substances  flowing  from  our  Saviour's 
side,  and  the  two  sacraments  of  the  Christian 
Church^.  The  Fathers  were  fond  of  such  allusions 
as  these^.  But  I  say  it  with  deference,  that  such 
exercises  of  the  imagination  are  more  suited  to  the 
iufsmcy  of  biblical  criticism  than  to  the  more  pro- 
found and  rational  speculations  of  the  present  day. 
Without  examining  any  of  these  interpretations,  I 
shall  proceed  to  consider  whether  we  cannot  refer 
the  whole  passage  much  more  satisfactorily  to  the 
Gnostic  notion  concerning  Christ. 


*  "  In  Epistola  eos  maxime  descended  upon  Jesus  at  his 

"  antichristos  vocat,  qui  Chris-  baptism.     See  note  **. 

*'  turn  negarent  in  came  ve-  ^  See  Waterland,  vol.  V.  p. 

**  nisse,  et  qui  non  putarent  190. 

"  Jesum  esse  fllium  Dei.  Dlud  ^  TertuUian  connects  i  John 

"  Marcion,  hoc  Hebion   vin-  v.  6.  with  John  xix.  34.  and 

•'  dicavit."    Tertull.   de  Pne-  adds,  "  venerat  per  aquam  et 

script,  33.   p.  214.     I  should  "  sanguinem,  ut  aqua  tingere- 

quote   this    as    another  proof  "  tur,  sanguine  glorificaretor." 

that  TertuUian  considered  Ebi-  De  Bapttsmo,  16.  p.  230.     See 

on  as  believing  Christ  to  have  above,  p.  171 
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The  fifth  chapter  b^ns  with  these  words,  W^o^ 
soever  beUeveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christy  is  bam  of 
God.  It  will  perhaps  be  allowed,  that  to  be  bom 
qfGod  means  to  be  a  Christian^  to  have  that  faith 
which  Christ  requires  when  he  admits  a  person  into 
his  covenant.  St.  John  therefore  here'  says.  Whoso- 
ever believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  has  the  true 
£uth  of  a  Christian ;  from  which  it  follows,  that 
whosoever  does  not  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
has  not  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.  Now  this  was 
precisely  the  point  which  all  the  Gnostics,  whether 
Cmnthians  or  Docet^,  refused  to  believe.  They 
would  not  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  at  least  they 
would  not  say  that  he  was  the  Christ  at  his  birth, 
or  before  his  baptism.  They  held  that  Jesus  was 
(me  ])er8on,  and  Christ  another.  The  two  were 
united  for  a  time,  when  Christ  had  descended  upon 
Jesus  at  his  baptism:  but  they  had  existed  sepa* 
rately  before  his  baptism,  and  they  were  again  se- 
parated before  his  crucifixion.  It  was  with  good 
reason  therefore  that  St.  John  made  this  point  the 
test  of  a  Christian's  belief:  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  say  explicitly  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ^ :  and  St. 
Jcrfin  is  only  proposing  a  similar  test,  when  he  says 
in  the  fifth  verse.  Who  is  he  that  wercomeih  the 
worldy  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  qf 

^    I   cannot  imagine  what  sus  came  in  the  flesh,  (iv.  3.) 

Mosheim  could   mean  by  as-  He  conceived  the  first  to  be 

aerdng  that  "  no  Gnostics  de-  Jews,  who  denied  our  Saviour's 

"  nied  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ."  divine  nature  ;  and  the  second 

(/jM^.  3fii/.  p.  314.)    He  sup-  to  be  Gnostics.    But  no  Gnos- 

pooea  St.  John  to  have  alluded  tic,  whether  a  Docetist  or  no, 

to  two  different  descriptions  of  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ 

heretics,  those  who  denied  Je-  before  his  baptism  ;  and  there- 

sus  to  be  the  Christ,  (ii.  22.)  fore   I  consider  both   expres- 

and  those  who  denied  that  Je-  sions  to  refer  to  the  Gnostics. 
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what 
Uikevic- 

-^rsk  JHT  mmFmammh  stmt  mliL  ««».  omr 

iobeborm 

iflT  t;^  «■«  thing,  for 

^vmcxxi  r  JE^  aHKBKT*  jior  m  Chri8tia& 

*  .'jiiL.      ie   sii&  sh  r»w*iHn-  -hatL  Ait  true  Chris- 
:aii    ttsK^   >«iitMre  SBS  M^MHi  «  ^Altf-  OHst^  and  that 

^jM   ^    w  :Mr '/  'mml     H^ 'triOKiBt  would  hate 
^ittu  'fin  '  hrc^  aaa-  noMt  "m  Msm^  at  Us 
.  ^  t^oiiii4   jivir  HMiL  atairiiiig'  Jm^  owi 

*  "tr    omb^  :XMik   /tacBir  ^ra^  :tlie  SiK  oi  God :  iiiii 
^*H    .•uA  ''?*««.*4«Mk '  :fiae«^  imiiPfiii  'i  joid nasi 

^»«aamiL  -Ott^  :raiit  ^JTiroitBHi  to  say 
»fc..^&«»  '«  in^  ^^ItcKCL  aari  that  Je 
-  .  :tr  ^-•^    ^  '  ^*u.     i^    mm  iiwflii— en,  TTKr  «r  ke 

.  m^.^       *V    -.>iv^x9^  3»  aMBia  iod  heard  in  tkr 

«^TtiM^  '*>**l^        '^   #■***  "^^^^  4aa(  iv~  ^ttns  tnae  thcr  knd 


r 


j«t  «iM«k.  M  >airH  it3H?;t9Bd0d  lyon  Urn  like 

Wk  iiaMM%2s  Mat  iiKur 

19^  ^KPik  41ML  im  >giir3U  which 

i«KK>jiip^  i(  .iiti  JK«^  called  Chitst:  tK|^t 

mm  ^   tMinr  <fii;iiar  a  deteai^  phan- 

Mo^-  ^w  that  when  he  came 

Cir^  wufi*  Msafii^g  in  him      St. 

in  :iir  iw  which  I  haTe  read : 

oaiy.  mat  Christ  only. 
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but  Jesus  Christ :  not  two  separate  beings  united 
fbr  a  time,  but  one  person.  Nor  did  this  one  person, 
JesQS  CSirist,  come  bjf  water  anfy^  or  m  the  water 
onIy»  when  he  was  baptised :  but  he  had  been  cmne 
long  before  bjf  blood,  when  he  was  first  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us.    And  as  to  the  Spirit  which 
descended  like  a  dove,  and  which  was  said  by  the 
Gnostifs  to  be  the  Mem  Qirist,  then  for  the  first 
time  coniiog  down  fix>m  heaven,  St.  John  goes  on  to 
say,  H  is  tke  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because 
Ae  Spirit  is  truth:  or  in  other  words.  The  Spirit 
not  Christy  as  the  Ghiostics  say,  bu^  it  came  to 
witness  of  Christ,  to  testify  that  Jesus,  on 
wlMm  the  Spirit  descended,  was  the  Son  of  God : 
and  this  witness  was  given  by  God  himself,  when 
he  said,  litis  is  my  beloved  Sou,  in  whom  I  am  weU 
pleased.    If  any  of  the  Gnostic  writings  had  come 
down  to  us,  we  should  pertiaps  find  that  it  was  a 
comoxm  expression  in  them  to  say  that  Christ  came 
by  water,  ot  in  the  water.    It  at  least  seems  plain, 
that  some  persons  must  have  said  so,  or  St  John 
woald  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  assert,  that 
he  did  not  come  by  water  only.    But  ecclesiastical 
history  aeqnaiiits  us  with  no  persons  who  would 
have  said  that  Christ  came  by  water  only,  except  the 
Gaostifs :  and  they,  whether  Cerinthians  or  Docetae^ 
would  certainly  have  said  so,  since  this  was  dieir  fon^ 
dnneaial  doctrine  concerning  the  descent  of  Christ 
I  WDold  obsarve  also,  that  though  our  translators  in 
each  place  wrote  ^  by  water,**  the  expressions  are 
not  the  same  in  the  GFreek  ;  and  the  literal  transla- 
tkm  would  be.  This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and 
blood,  Jesus  Christ,  not  in  the  wider  only,  but  in 
ike  water  and  the  blood,  wk  a  if  vSori  fJ^v,  oAX*  h 
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Tf  vieeri  Kiu  r£  cufiari,  which  last  clause  might  per- 
haps be  rendered,  ^  but  in  the  water  and  by  blood;" 
and  the  meaning  of  the  whole  passage  would  be, 
that  Christ  did  not  come  when  the  Spirit  descended 
upon  Jesus  in  the  water,  but  Christ  was  with  Jesus 
both  when  he  was  in  the  water,  and  before,  when  be 
was  bom  into  the  world®. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  phrase  comity 
hy  blood  is  a  very  extraordinary  one,  to  express  beitig 
bom  into  the  world:  to  which  I  would  answer,  that 
the  fairest  and  safest  way  to  interpret  an  author  is 
by  his  own  expressions  ;  and  when  St.  John  in  his 
Gospel  wished  to  speak  of  the  spiritual  birth  of  a 
regenerated  Christian,  in  opposition  to  his  first  or  na- 
tural birth,  he  writes.  Which  were  bom^  not  qf  bloody 
nor  of  the  will  (jf  the  fleshy  nor  of  the  will  ofmioh 
but  of  God.  (i.  13.)  It  is  plain,  that  to  be  bom  ^ 
blood  is  used  in  this  place  by  St.  John  for  a  natural 
or  ordinary  birth  :  and  so  I  conceive,  that  when  he 
spoke  in  his  Epistle  of  Jesus  Christ  coming  by  blood, 
he  meant  to  assert,  contrary  to  the  Gnostics,  that 
Christ  as  well  as  Jesus  was  bom  of  Mary,  or,  as  it 
is  said  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  wtupar* 
taker  of  flesh  and  blood.  (ii.l4.)  I  have  perhaps  spent 
too  much  time  upon  what  may  seem  to  some  a 
matter  of  verbal  criticism  :  but  I  could  not  pass  over 
what  appears  to  me  so  plain  an  allusion  to  the  Ce- 
rinthian  heresy  without  discussing  it  at  some  length. 
I  am  aware,  that  this  is  not  the  usual  interpretation^ 
and  I  offer  it  with  the  greatest  diffidence^ :  but  ndien 

*  In  the  first  clause  of  v.  6.  iii.  5.  we  have  ynnnfBg  ^{  iSSarw. 

it  is  di'  vdoTOff,  in  the  second  ip  ^  Michaelis  understood  this 

Tf  vdan,  and  John  the  Baptist  passage  to  be  directed  against 

speaks  of  himself  as  baptizing,  the  Cerinthian  notion  of  Christ 

€w  vdari,  John  i.  33.    In  John  descending  upon  Jesus  at  his 
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the  whole  Epistle  is  so  pointedly  directed  against  the 
Docetae,  and  when  this  view  of  the  passage  enables 
us  to  explain  it  literally  without  any  allegorical  or 
mystical  meaning,  I  can  hardly  help  concluding  that 
the  interpretation  is  right,  and  that  the  false  doc- 
trines of  the  Gnostics  concerning  Christ  were  those 
which  St  John  intended  to  confute"^. 

baptism  :  but  he  explains  com-  ferings  and  death  of  Christ.  voL 
imff  by  blood  to  relate  to  the  suf-     III.  part  i.e.  7.  §.  3.  p.  283. 
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John  xx.  81. 

These  are  written^  that  ye  might  believe  ihM  Jesus  is  the 
Christy  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have 
life  through  his  name. 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  pointed  out  some  passages  in 
the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  which  appeared  to  be  di- 
rected against  the  Gnostic  opinions  concerning  Christ. 
I  also  observed,  that  St.  John  in  his  Gospel  refutes 
the  notions  of  the  Docetse ;  and  I  stated,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  several  ancient  writers,  his 
express  object  in  publishing  his  Gospel  was  to  check 
the  heresies  of  Cerinthus  and  Ebion.  It  has  often  been 
shewn,  that  the  doctrines  delivered  in  the  opening  of 
his  Gospel  confirm  this  statement.  But  I  feel  it 
impossible,  in  examining  the  Grospel  of  St.  John,  not 
to  notice  some  of  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
upon  his  peculiar  phraseology. 

We  are  here  obliged  to  act  partly  upon  the  defen- 
sive; and  we  must  not  only  consider  St.  John  as  the 
opponent  of  heresies,  but  we  are  called  upon  to  in- 
quire, whether  St.  John  himself  did  not  introduce 
new  expressions  and  new  doctrines,  and  corrupt  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  These  are  heavy  charges 
against  the  beloved  disciple  of  his  Master;  and  I  am 
entering  perhaps  upon  what  is  thought  dangerous 
groimdy  when  I  propose  to  consider  the  influence, 
which  the  Platonic  doctrines  had  upon  Christianity. 
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But  it  becomes  not  the  inquirer  after  truth  to  n^lect 
or  evade  a  question,  because  it  is  beset  with  danger. 
It  is  an  old  remark,  that  truth  is  a  single  point,  but 
error  is  infinite :  and  so  long  as  it  pleases  God  that 
reason  shall  be  our  guide,  there  is  always  a  chance 
of  our  falling,  even  while  we  fix  our  eyes  steadily 
on  the  light.  But  the  humble  fear,  which  leads  us 
to  be  diffident  of  ourselves,  is  very  different  from 
that  wilful  blindness  which  is  afraid  to  examine,  for 
fear  of  meeting  difficulties.  God  forbid,  that  the 
timid  friend  or  the  insidious  opponent  of  Christianity 
should  say,  that  in  any  point  it  shrinks  from  inquiry. 
It  has  pleased  God,  that  the  gospel  should  be  at* 
tacked,  and  the  same  almighty  Being  has  raised  up 
champions  in  its  cause.  They  have  answered  every 
argument,  they  have  refrited  every  calumny :  and  he 
who  defends  any  outwork  of  our  £edth,  has  little 
else  to  do  than  to  arm  himself  with  weapons  whidi 
have  already  been  victorious,  and  to  lay  hold  of  the 
same  shield  which  has  already  repelled  every  as- 
sault But  it  is  the  peculiar  character  of  infidelity 
to  forget  its  own  defeats :  and  though  the  same  ar- 
guments have  again  and  again  been  answered,  they 
are  again  and  again  revived :  and  the  ignorant  or 
doubting  mind  is  in  danger,  because  it  knows  not 
the  antidote  to  the  poison  which  is  offered.  So  it  is 
with  the  charge  which  has  often  been  brought,  that 
Christianity  was  corrupted  by  the  doctrines  of  Plato: 
a  diarge,  which  I  may  say  with  confidence,  has  laid 
open  in  its  supporters  more  inconsistencies,  and  more 
mistatements  than  any  other,  which  ever  has  been 
advanced. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  in  the  course  of  these 
Lectures,  that  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  one  of 
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the  chief  causes  which  led  to  Gnosticism :  and  we 
are  told  in  return,  that  the  Platonic  jAilosoidiy  in- 
fected  Christianity  itself.     I  am  far  from  saying 
that  an  persons,  who  have  opposed  this  charge,  have 
taken  their  ground  judiciously,  or  put  the  question 
in  its  true  light     If  Christianity  as  well  as  Gnosti- 
ciam  had  been  solely  the  offspring  of  the  human 
mind,  tiiere  is  no  reason  why  both  hypotheses  might 
not  be  true ;  and  the  Platonic  philosophy  might  be 
the  soiirce,  from  wfaidi  the  two  streams  of  Chistian- 
ity  and  Gnosticism  diverged,  meeting  again  occa- 
aicMiaUy  as  they  flowed.     But  Christianity  was  not 
an  invention  of  the  human  mind ;  and  before  we 
f^oceed  further  in  this  subject,  I  should  wish  to  lay 
down  two  fundamental  principles:  1.  That  diere  are 
certain  points  of  vital  importance  for  us  to  believe ; 
by  which  I  mean,  not  only  that  to  know  and  believe 
than  is  absdutely  necessary,  but  that  we  must  know 
mnd  believe  Hxem  in  one  way  and  no  other.  2.  That 
these  point£^  which  are  essential  to  our  belief,  are 
such. as  have  been  revealed  by  God.     Now  if  these 
two  principles  be  granted,  it  seems  to  follow  as  a 
demcnstrable  conclusion,  that  no  human  opinions 
can  modify  or  alt«  in  any  way  whatsoever  these 
fimdanRntal  points.     Thus  for  instance,  if  we  say 
that  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  a  doctrine  revealed  in 
the  BiUe,  but  if  our  i^ponents  could  prove  that  it 
was  not  preached  by  the  apostles,  but  borrowed  by 
the  Fathers  from  the  Platonists,  then  assuredly  we 
shookl  stand  convicted  of  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
If  we  could  not  answer  them,  we  must  either  per- 
sist in  saying  that  a  doctrine  which  was  invented 
by  man  was  also  revealed  by  God,  or  we  must  allow 
^at  the  doctrine  itself  is  not  of  vital  importance.     I 

o2 
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see  no  middle  course  for  us  to  adopt:  and  the  ground 
is  therefore  so  far  cleared  before  us,  that  we  must 
make  a  marked  distinction  between  points  whidi 
are  essential  and  those  which  are  not.  If  it  can  be 
proved  that  essential  articles  of  our  faith,  those 
which  we  profess  to  have  direct  from  God,  were  in- 
troduced into  the  church  from  Platonism,  thai  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  sajdng  that  Christianity  itsdf 
must  fall  to  tJie  groimd.  The  remnant  of  our  faith 
might  still  be  true;  but  who  would  rest  his  sal- 
vation upon  a  speculative  chance?  Who  would 
care  to  ding  to  the  little  which  was  left  him  of 
the  gospel,  if  after  having  fondly  hoped  that  he 
was  warmed  by  a  ray  from  heaven,  he  found  that  he 
had  only  been  enveloped  in  an  exhalation  from  the 
schools  ? 

It  is  not  so,  at  least  it  need  not  be  so,  with  points 
which  are  not  fundamental.  Here  it  is,  that  some 
advocates  of  the  gospel  have  shewn  too  jealous  a 
sensibility,  and  too  great  a  determination  to  ochi- 
cede  nothing  to  the  Platonists.  If  they  say  upon 
conviction,  and  by  an  examination  of  details,  that 
tiie  Platonic  philosophy  had  no  influence 'upon  the 
Fatiiers,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  they  mean 
to  speak  the  trutlL  But  let  us  beware  how  we  pre- 
judge the  question,  or  decide  hastily  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  facts.  If  a  person,  who  has  read  and 
reflected  on  the  Bible,  were  asked,  whether  be 
thinks  it  probable  that  tiie  apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors were  influenced  at  all  by  heathen  pfailoeo- 
phy,  he  might  answer,  that  it  is  not  probable :  bat 
if  the  same  person  were  told  that  Justin  Mar^, 
the  earliest  Christian  Fadier,  who  had  not  con- 
versed with  the  apostles,  had  been  an  h^ithen  and  a 
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Platonist*;  that  Clement  and  Origen  were  brought 
up  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  where  the  Platonic 
philosophy  was  most  popular  with  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, would  he  reason  any  longer  upon  probabilities? 
or  if  he  did,  would  he  not  be  giving  a  decided  ad- 
vantage to  our  opponents,  who  would  require  a 
strong  case  to  be  made  out  against  the  probability 
that  Uiese  writers  were  influenced  by  Platonism  ? 
There  remains  therefore  but  one  course,  to  examine 
the  writings  of  diese  persons :  a  preliminary  step, 
which  I  fear  has  been  too  much  neglected  by  the 
supporters  and  the  opponents  of  tiie  charge,  that 
CSiristianity  was  corrupted  by  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy. 

It  would  be  easy  in  the  first  place  to  observe,  in 
what  terms  Justin  Martyr  and  the  other  Fathers 
speak  of  Plato :  for  if,  as  we  are  told,  they  still  con- 
tinued partial  to  that  philosopher,  we  should  find 
them  endravouring  to  narrow  die  line  which  sepa^ 
rated  Uiem,  and  to  shew  that  the  sublime  specula- 
tioDS  of  the  heathen,  and  the  revelation  which  came 
fixm  heaven,  had  many  points  of  resemblance.  Now 
it  is  undeniable,  that  we  do  find  the  Fathers  shew- 
ing this  preference  to  Plato.  They  do  speak  of  him 
as  te^^^^^g  the  purest  and  sublimest  philosophy; 
and  they  do  endeavour  to  prove,  that  this  philoso- 

*  He  speaks  of  himself  as  tonist :  he  adds,  **  the  concep- 

oDce   "  rejoicing  in  the  doc-  "  tion  of  incorporeal   beings 

"  trines  of  Flato:"   (ApoL  II.  "  delighted  me  greatly;  and  the 

13.  p.  96.)  and  he  tells  us  that  "  theory  of  the  Ideas  gAve  wings 

he  fint  studied  with  a  Stoical  **  to  my  imagination."  He  was 

pltOoeopher,  then  with  a  Peri-  then  converted  to  Christianity. 

p^tecic*  then  with  a  Pythago-  Dial,  cum  Tryph,  2.  p.  103.  He 

\,  and,  finding  no  satis&c-  had  been  at  Alexandria.    Co- 


tion  in  any  of  these  schoob,     hort.  13.  p.  17. 
he  betook  himself  to  a  Pla- 

08 
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phy  resembled  the  gospeL  But  at  the  same  time  th^ 
avow  their  dissent  from  Plato ;  they  tell  us  pkunly 
in  what  that  dissent  consisted ;  and  when  they  give 
to  Plato  the  precedence  in  philosojAy,  it  is  because 
among  erroneous  systems  they  considered  his  to  ap- 
proach nearest  to  the  trutii^.  So  far  were  they  from 
making  Platonism  the  rule  to  wUch  Christiamty 
was  to  be  accommodated,  that  in  some  points  at 
least  they  did  exactly  the  reverse.  They  assert, 
with  very  little  evidence,  and  often  contrary  to 
sound  reason,  that  Plato  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
scriptures^:  and  it  is  demonstrable,  that  in  their 
zeal  to  make  Plato  agree  witli  revelation,  they  re- 
present him  as  saying  what  he  never  said^  such  as 
.that  matter  was  not  eternal  but  created  by  God^. 
This  was  not  the  conduct  of  men,  who  were  so 
deeply  imbued  witli  tlieir  ancient  creeds  or  who  in- 
haled so  fatally  tiie  atmosphere  around  them*  as  to 
set  the  wisdom  of  men  above  the  wisdom  of  God. 

In  die  next  place  it  is  easy  to  see  what  were  the 
doctrines  of  Plato,  and  what  were  the  doctrines  of 
the  Fathers.  Both  are  on  record  as  matters  of  his- 
tory. But  I  would  repeat  one  caution  which  has 
been  often  forgotten  in  die  present  controversy; 
which  is,  that  the  later  Platonists  differ  exceedingly 
from  tiieir  first  founder ;  and  whether  it  be  tme  or 
no,  tiiat  Platonism  influenced  Christianity,  it  is  de- 
monstrable that  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures 
had  an  effect  upon  Platonism.  If  the  Fathers  bor- 
rowed fit)m  the  Platonic  philosophy,  it  must  be 
with  the  later  Platonists  that  we  trace  their  agree- 
ment;  and  upon  this  I  would  willin^y  rest  the 

^  Sec  note  •*. 
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issue  of  the  dispute :  for  it  is  well  known»  that  the 
Platonists  were  the  bitterest  enemies  which  the 
Christians  had  tp  encounter.  It  is  true»  tiiat  they 
^lai^ed  the  Christians  with  borrowing  from  Plato ; 
and  these  were  the  same  points  which  the  Christians 
charged  Plato  with  borrowing  from  Moses :  but  the 
later  Platonists  never  ceased  their  attacks  upon  the 
Christians,  for  corrupting,  as  they  said,  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato:  and  when  the  gospel  at  length 
triumphed  over  heathenism,  the  Platonists  were  the 
last  to  defend  ihe  breach,  and  many  of  them  died 
still  combating  for  their  expiring  caused  All  this 
might  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy and  Christianity  were  considered  to  have 
points  of  resemblance :  but  that  man  would  be  bold 
indeed^  who  with  so  many  prooft  of  disagreement 
before  him,  would  decide,  without  well  weighing 
the  question,  that  the  Christians  borrowed  from  the 
Platonists.  One  point  S3  quite  certain,  that  those 
who  have  brot^t  the  charge  in  modem  times  differ 
ei^irely  from  the  Platonists  of  the  four  first  cen- 
turies. These  philosophers  asserted,  that  the  Chris- 
tians had  taken  their  doctrine  of  the  Logos  from 
Flato^  but  they  reproached  them  for  using  it  in  a 
totally  different  sense  ^.  Our  modern  opponents 
have  changed  the  form  of  the  accusation,  and  say, 

^  1  need  only  mention  the  y€Uf  rh»  vVb»  rov  Gcov  f  2mu  avro- 

Bames  of  Porphyry,  Sopater,  X<(yoy,  and  for  making  Christ 

Ed«eains,    Maximua,    Marinas,  o^  X<(yoy  itaBaphv  xai  iyww,  dXX^ 

Udoras  of  Gaza,  and  Ammo-  itai  Mptmop  Arift/Ararw  (U.  31. 

niiBS;  the  two  last  of  whom,  p.  413.)  He  says  also  that  the 

eren  in  the  sixth  century,  ex-  Christians  spoke  of  the  San  of 

eited  themsehres  in  attacking  God,  because  the  ancients  had 

Christianity.  called  the  world  the  Son  of 

^  Celsus  abuses  the  Chris-  God.  (VI.  47.  p.  669.) 
tia&i,  m  am<^oiupois  h  rf  Xc- 

o4 
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that  the  preexistence  and  divinity  of  the  Logos  were 
never  heard  of  in  the  tune  of  the  apoetles ;  that  it 
was  invented  for  the  first  time  by  Justin  Martyr, 
who  took  it  from  the  Platonists.  It  is  plain»  that 
the  two  charges  are  wholly  different,  and  in  feet 
quite  incompatible:  the  first  I  conceive  to  have  a 
groundwork  of  truth,  the  latter  to  be  totally  false. 

Of  all  the  charges  which  have  been  repeated  by 
one  writer  after  another,  and  apparently  with  little 
consideration,  none  is  more  easy  to  be  refuted  than 
that  which  makes  Justin  Martyr  the  inventor  ol  a 
new  doctrine,  and  the  corrupter  of  Christianity.  I 
cannot  trace  this  opinion  to  any  earlier  author  than 
Zuicker,  a  Prussian  Socinian,  who  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  and  he  publicly  maintained, 
that  Simon  Magus  and  the  Gnostics  invented  a  new 
doctrine  concerning  the  Logos,  totally  different  £rain 
that  of  the  apostles  concerning  Christ ;  and  that  at 
length  Justin  Martyr,  through  his  attachment  to 
Platonism,  introduced  this  doctrine  into  the  churdi'. 
Our  own  country  has  produced  another  writer,  and 
almost  in  our  own  times,  who  has  embraced  thb 
opinion,  and  confidently  pronounced  Uiat  Justin 
Martyr  is  the  first  Christian  writer,  who  adopted 
tiie  doctrine  of  the  permanent  personality  of  the 
Logos.     But  Priestley  has  gone  much  furUier  than 


*  Zukker  made  this  asser-  of  Orpheus.    3.  The  Flmumic 

don  in  the  Iremcum  Irenicorum,  philosophy.    4.  A  remnant  oi 

published  in  1658.  p.  17,  18.  attachment  to  heathenism*  5. 

He  assigns  six  principal  causes  The  custom  of  deifying 


which  led  Justin  Martyr  to  in-  6.  A  superstitious  proneness  to 

troduce  his  new  doctrines  of  worship  one  who  was  merdy 

Christ  and  the  Logos :  i.  The  a  man.   See  BuD's  PritmHvu  et 

heresy  of  Simon  Magus.  2.  The  Apwt.  Trad,  and  Nelson's  life 

verses  forged  under  the  name  of  Bull,  }.  69.  p.  336.  ed.  1837. 
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his  predecessor  in  the  boldness  of  his  assertions^. 
Zuidcw  was  well  aware»  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
was  fatal  to  his  hypothesis;  and  he  tiierefore  de- 
cided that  the  b^inning  of  that  Gospel  was  not 
written  by  the  apostle.  This  was  a  bold  assertion, 
but  it  did  not  treat  with  contempt  our  critical  or 
our  reasoning  powers.  Priestley  took  a  totally  dif- 
ferent course,  and  when  speaking  of  the  first  verses 
id  St  John's  Gospel,  he  sajrs,  *'  In  this  celebrated 
**  passage  there  is  no  mention  of  Christ,  and  diat 
^  the  word  Logos  means  Christ,  is  not  to  be  taken 
^  for  granted  9."  In  another  place  he  even  goes  so 
£Br  as  to  say,  *^that  the  Christians  for  whom  St. 
^  John  wrote  his  Gospel,  never  imagined  that  Christ 
**  was  meant  by  the  L<^os^.''  We  perhaps  have  a 
right  to  assume,  when  these  two  writers  have  re- 
course to  arguments  like  these,  that  they  found  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  an  insuperable  objection  to 
their  scheme.  Accordingly  the  one  endeavoured  to 
i«ifll<>ml  our  reason,  the  other  would  teach  us  to  dis- 


'  Znicker  was  followed  by 
Sttiidiiis  in  his  Nucieus  Histories 
ScdesioMtica  and  Interp.  Pant" 
dox.  p.  151 :  the  author  of  Ju- 
Mdmm  Paintm,  Stc,  contra  G. 
BmOi  D^.  Fid.  Nic.  and  by 
SouTerain,  Platomsme  devoiUf, 
It  is  needless  to  specify  any 
particular  passages  in  Priest- 
ley's History  of  the  Church,  and 
lus  History  if  early  Opimons. 
Tlie  innovation  introduced  by 
Justin  Martyr  enters  into  al- 
most erery  argument  of  both 
tbese  works.  Mosheim  is  ac- 
cused of  havinff  said  the  same 
by  the  editor  of  Justin  Martyr: 
{Pr^.  p.  z.)  but  he  repels  the 


charge  in  his  Dissertations,  (vol. 
I.  p.  764.  vol.  II.  Praf.)  The 
editor  seems  also  to  be  unftdr 
in  bringing  the  same  charge 
against  Le  Clerc,  when  he 
quotes  his  EpistoUt  Critica  VII. 
VIII.  IX:  though  Le  Clerc 
seems  to  have  said  something 
of  the  kind  in  his  Biblioth.  Univ. 
tom.  X.  p.  181, 403.  Bibl.  Choi- 
sie.  tom.  XII.  p.  213. 

s  Hist,  of  early  Opinions, 
vol.  I.  p.  68. 

^  lb.  III.  p.  160.  Socinus, 
Crellius,  and  all  the  early  So- 
cinians  aUowed  that  the  Logos 
meant  Jesus  Christ. 
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card  it :  for  most  assuredly  if  any  person  will  say, 
that  when  St.  John  wrote,  The  Word  wm  nutde 
Jlesh  and  dwelt  among  us^  he  did  not  mean  the 
same  person  whom  he  afterwards  speaks  of  as  Jesus 
Christ,  there  can  be  little  profit  eitlier  to  learning  or 
religion  by  carrying  on  tlie  dispute. 

Justin  Martyr  is  evidently  fixed  upon  as  the  cor- 
rupter of  Christianity,  because  he  is  the  earliest  of 
tlie  Fathers  who  had  not  conversed  witii  the  apo* 
sties.  Whatever  he  says  therefore  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  other  of  tlie  Fathers :  but  even  in  this  view 
of  the  case,  tiiere  is  much  unfiEumess  or  assumpticm 
in  the  argument  of  our  opponents.  The  earliest 
work  of  Justin  Martyr  was  written,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, about  the  year  140;  and  in  this  and  all  his 
writings  he  speaks  plainly  and  unequivocally  of  the 
personality  of  the  Logos.  Now  it  is  at  least  a  vtery 
weak  argument,  because  no  earlier  writings  are  now 
in  existence  which  contain  the  same  doctrine,  that 
therefore  there  never  were  any :  and  the  more  natu- 
ral conclusion  would  be,  tiiat  Justin  Martyr  used 
words  and  phrases  which  would  be  imderstood  by 
his  contemporaries,  rather  than  those  which  fit»n 
being  new  would  be  unintelligible,  or  expose  him  to 
general  reproach.  If  the  doctrine  professed  by  Jus- 
tin Martyr  was  not  that  of  the  apostles,  we  must  at 
least  allow  a  few  years  for  its  growing  into  use,  and 
for  Justin  being  able  to  speak  of  it  as  the  doctrine 
everywhere  received.  But  we  need  not  go  back 
many  years,  to  come  to  the  end  of  the  first  centuiy, 
when  St.  John  himself  was  yet  alive ;  and  after  the 
death  of  that  apostle,  there  would  be  thousands  of 
persons,  who  well  knew  his  sentiments,  and  who 
would  have  shrunk  widi  horror  from  Justin  or  any 
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other  peraoD,  who  made  innovations  in  the  Gospel. 
What  shall  we  say  of  Polyearp,  who,  as  Irenaeus 
infonns  us^  had  conversed  with  many  who  had  seen 
Christy  had  been  instructed  by  the  apostles,  had 
been  appointed  by  them  to  the  bishopric  of  Smyrna, 
and  was  the  immediate  disciple  of  &.  John^?  Did 
not  Polycarp  know  the  real  doctrines  of  St.  John, 
or  would  he  have  tolerated  the  slightest  change  in 
them  ?  And  yet  Polycarp  lived  to  a  v^y  advanced 
age,  and  is  siq)posed  to  have  been  martyred  about 
the  year  166,  long  after  the  period  assigned  for  the 
corruption  of  Christianity  by  Justin  Martyr.  It 
was  some  years  alter  that  period,  that  he  is  stated 
by  his  disciple  Irenaeus  to  have  come  to  Rome,  and 
to  have  brought  back  many  Christians  who  had 
been  seduced,  by  Valentinus  and  Mardon.  It  is 
notorious,  that  these  heretics  borrowed  largely  from 
the  PlattHiic  doctrines,  from  which  also  we  are  told 
that  Justin  Martyr  borrowedf:  and  yet ;  Iraiaeus, 
who  speaks  of  V almitinus  being  condemned  by  Poly- 
carp, commends  Justin  for  the  soimdness  of  his 
hMku  Surely  then  if  any*  point  is  capable  of  de- 
monstration, it  is  that  Polycarp,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
Irenaeus  all  held  the  same  doctrines.  It  is  also 
plain  that  Irensus  everywhere  speaks  of  Christ  as 
the  divinely  preexisting  Logos :  Justin  Martjrr  held 
the  same  language  before  and  after  the  arrival  of 
Polycarp  at  Rome ;  and  Polycarp  may  be  taken  as 
preserving  the  uniformity  of  faitii  from  tiie  death 
of  the  apostles  to  late  in  the  second  century.  If 
then  there  ever  was  a  gratuitous  assumption,  it  is 
this,  that  Justin  Martyr  made  inroads  on  the  purity 

»  III.  3,  4.  p.  176,  177.  et  apud  Eus.  V.  ao. 
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of  the  gospel :  and  if  ever  we  had  security  for  the 
soundness  of  a  Christian's  futh,  it  is  that  whieh 
Polycarp  and  Irenaeus  furnish  to  Justin  Martjnr^. 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that 
Ignatius,  who  died  but  a  few  years  after  St.  John^ 
speaks  of  Christ  exactly  in  the  same  manner  with 
Justin  Martyr.  The  latter  writer  expresses  himself 
Mdth  more  precision,  and  gives  proofe  of  a  more 
philosophical  mind ;  but  one  sentence  may  often 
shew  the  sentiments  of  a  man  as  plainly  as  the  most 
laboured  argument:  and  if  Ignatius  had  written 
nothing  else  concerning  Christ  than  that  which  he 
has  written,  that  he  is  **  die  Son  of  God,  his  eternal 
"  Logos^**  it  would  be  most  imwarrantable  to  say, 
that  the  personality  of  the  Logos  was  a  doctrine 
first  introduced  by  Justin  Martyr.  But  it  would  be 
trifling  with  criticism,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
to  prove  that  St.  John  himself  held  the  personality 
of  the  Logos :  and  the  argument  of  Zuicker  is  hit 
more  rational  than  that  of  Priestley,  who  said  that 
St  John  himself  was  indebted  to  Platonism  for  his 
doctrine  of  tiie  Logos  ^.  This  is  a  statement  whidi 
it  well  becomes  us  to  examine ;  and  tiie  subject  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  present  LectoreSy 
— an  inquiry  into  the  heresies  of  the  first  century. 

Most  persons  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
opening  of  St.  John's  Gospel :  not  only  for  the  high 
and  mjrsterious  doctrines  which  it  propoimds  so 
abruptly,  and  in  a  manner  so  entirely  different  firom 

*^  The  charge  brought  against  Trad.    Maraniu,    Benedictine 

Justin  Martyr  b  refuted  by  Ca-  editor  of  Justin  Martyr*  Pnrf, 

saub.  ad  Baron,  p.  5.  Lfuisse-  part.  11.  c.  1.  p.  x. 

lius,  Cahmm.  Camub.  Dispunct.  *  Ad  Magnes.  8.  p.  19. 
c.  I.    Bull.  Primit.  et  Apart. 
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the  other  Evangelists,  but  also  for  the  use  of  a  to- 
tally new  term,  which  none  of  those  Evangelists  had 
used  before.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
Fathers,  and  not  a  few  modem  writers  have  adopted 
the  same  notion,  that  the  word  Logos  is  used  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  in  many  passages  of  the  New, 
beside  the  writings  of  St.  John,  with  reference  to 
the  Son  of  God,  i.  e.  to  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  we  find 
it  constantly  asserted,  that  the  second  and  third 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  intended  in  the  S3rd 
Psalm,  where  we  read.  By  the  Word  qf  the  Lord 
were  the  heavens  made ;  and  all  the  host  of  them 
by  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  (v.  Q^.)  So  also  those 
words  in  the  119th  Psalm,  (v.  89.)  For  ever,  O 
Lordy  Ay  Word  is  settled  in  heaven  \  and  other 
similar  expressions  in  the  Psalms^  have  been  applied 
to  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  New  Testament,  St.  Luke 
has  been  thought  to  use  the  term  Logos  in  this 
sense,  when  he  speaks  of  eyewitnesses  and  ministers 
qftke  Word^ :  (i.  2.)  and  where  in  die  Acts  he  re- 
presents St  Paul  as  sajring,  /  commend  you  to  Crod, 
and  to  the  Word  of  His  Grace,  which  is  able  to 
build  you  up.  (xx.  32.)  St.  James  has  been  consi- 
dered to  have  done  the  same,  when  he  writes,  Of 
his  own  will  hegat  He  us  with  the  Word  of  truth : 

"  Iren.  I.  22.  i.  p.  98.  Eus.  21.  p.  227.  et  alibi.   Marcellus 

Dem.  Ev.V,  5.  p.  228.  Epiph.  spud  Epiph.  Har,  LXXII.  2. 

H^.  LXDC.  34.  p.  757.  LXXI.  p.  836.  Eus.  Dem.  Ev.  III.  15. 

4-  p.  832.  Theodoret, Har. Fab,  p.  179.  Psalm  cvii.  20.  He  sent 

V.  4.  p.  261.  Ms  Word  and  healed  them.  Eus. 

■  Epiph.  Har.  LXV.  3.  p.  Dem.  Ev.  VI.  7.  p.  264.  cmt. 

609,  610.  Marcell.  II.  2.  p.  36.     Psalm 

^  Pftahn  xlv.  i.    "  Eructavit  cxlvii.  18.  He  sendeth  out  his 

'*  cor  meum  Verbmm  bonum/'  Word  and  melteth  them.  Epipb. 

is  quoted  by  Origen  m  Joan.  Har.  LXV.  5.  p.  612. 
torn.  I.    23.   p.  25.   et  alibi.         p    Marcellus    apud    Epiph. 

AthanasiuB,  deDeeret.  Syn.  Nk.  Har.  LXXII.  2.  p.  836. 
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(i.  18.)  and  many  more  instances  might  be  brought, 
in  which  the  term  Logos  is  supposed  to  have  been 
applied  to  Christ  before  the  writinga  of  St.  John.  I 
am  aware  of  tiie  presumption  of  opposing  the  opin* 
ion  of  the  ancients,  or  of  learned  men  in  later  times, 
who  have  made  the  Scriptures  their  study.  But  I 
am  unwilling  that  any  even  of  the  outworks  of  our 
faith  should  rest  upon  a  weak  foundation ;  and  I 
can  hardly  think  it  judicious  to  maintain  the  early 
use  of  the  term  Logos  by  such  instances  as  diese. 
It  will  be  plain  to  every  reader,  that  the  Ward  in 
these  passages  from  the  New  Testament  may  be 
taken  simply  to  mean  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  as 
the  Word  which  God  has  revealed  through  his  Scm: 
and  if  this  may  be  the  interpretaticn,  we  shall  never 
satisfy  gainsayers  by  shewing  that  there  may  be 
another. 

I  allow  that  there  are  passages  mudi  stronger 
than  those  which  I  have  quoted,  where  the  Logos 
or  Word  may  without  any  violence  be  understood 
persoiudly  of  Christ,  and  where  perhaps  a  more  ap- 
inx>priate  sense  may  be  obtained  by  such  an  into*- 
pretation.     Thus  when  St.  Peter  si^  in  the  Acts, 
The  fVord  which  God  sent  unto  the  children  ^ 
Israel^  preadiing  peace  by  Jesus  Christy  he  is  Lord 
qfaU,  (x.  86.)  the  idea  of  God  sending  the  Word 
brings  naturally  to  our  mind  the  personal  Logos,  or 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ^:  and  this  noticm  might  be 
confirmed  by  what  we  read  in  the  next  verse. 
That  Word  ye  know^  which  was  published  through- 
out all  Judaea,  and  began  jrom  Galilee.     Here,  in- 
deed, it  is  said,  diat  the  Word  was  not  sent,  but 
published^  and  the  personality  of  the  Word  mi^t 

1  It  is  so  understood  by  Hippolytus,  amt,  Noehtm,  13.  vol.  II. 
p.  15- 
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seem  to  be  excluded :  but  then  it  will  be  observed, 
that  St.  Peter  here  changes  tiie  form  of  his  expres- 
sion, and  the  term  is  not  as  before,  X(^o^,  but  /t^/aa. 
In  his  First  Epistle,  St.  Peter  speaks  of  our  being 
ham  again  by  the  Word  of  God  which  Uveth  and 
abideth  for  ever :  (1  Pet  i.  23.)  and  here  also  the 
Umng  Ward  might  be  taken  for  the  personal  Logos 
or  Soil  of  God :  but  I  would  again  observe,  that  in 
the  next  verse,  where  we  read,  But  the  Ward  of 
ike  Ijord  endureth  far  eioer :  and  this  is  the  Ward 
which  by  the  gospel  is  preached  unto  ytm,  the  Greek 
term  is  not  A^$,  but  p^/Ao.  St  Paul  also,  in  his 
Epistle  to  Titus,  speaks  of  God  having  in  due  times 
mami/ested  his  Ward  Arough  preaching:  (Tit  i.  3.) 
and  there  is  a  more  remarkable  passage  in  the  Epi- 
stle to  the  Hebrews,  which  has  been  applied  in  the 
personal  sense  to  Christ  by  many  conunentators : 
I%e  WardqfGod^  says  the  apostle,  is  quiche  and 
powerful^  and  sharper  than  any  two^dged  sward^ 
piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit^  and  of  the  Joints  and  marrow^  and  is  a  dis^ 
cemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart:  nei- 
ther is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his 
sight.  (Heb.  iv.  12,  13.)  The  construction  of  this 
sentence  might  certainly  allow  an  interpreter  to  at- 
tach personality  to  the  WardqfGrod^:  and  this  in- 
terpretation might  be  confirmed  by  our  finding  from 
Philo  Judaeus,  who  used  the  Logos  in  the  Platonic 
sense,  that  it  was  common  widi  the  Jewish  Pla- 
tonists  to  compare  the  Logos  or  Reason  of  God  to  a 
sword.  Philo  has  certainly  more  than  one  passage, 
which  strongly  reminds  us  of  this  in  the  Epistle  to 

'  It  w  so  taken  by  Athanasius  in  several  places. 
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the  Hebrews :  and  I  would  not  pronounce  that  die 
apostle  may  not  have  had  in  his  mind  the  use  whidi 
was  made  of  tiie  idea  by  his  philosophical  country- 
men^: but  our  faith  in  such  an  interpretation  migbt 
be  shaken  by  observing  that  St.  Paul,  in  his  Ej^Ue 
to  the  EphesianSy  speaks  of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
whichisthe  Word  of  God*:  (vLlT.)  andtherethe 
term  is  not  Xo/o^,  but  /»9/xa.  Upon  the  whole,  I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  observed  before,  that  none  of 
these  instances  are  sufficiently  certain  to  prove  that 
the  Logos  was  intended  personally  for  the  Son  of 
God :  and,  at  all  events,  it  will  be  allowed  that  the 
instances  are  few,  and  that  St.  John  uses  the  torn 
in  a  much  more  marked  and  unequivocal  manntf 
than  any  of  the  other  writers  ^  Let  an  unprejudiced 
person,  after  reading  tiie  rest  of  the  New  Testam^t, 
then  proceed  to  the  writings  of  St.  John ;  and  he 
cannot  fail  to  observe  tiiat  there  is  a  term  in  St 


*  Grotius  at  Heb.  iv.  12. 
quotes  a  verse  of  Phocylides, 
^Xop  roi  X6yot  aydpi  TOfUBTtp6p 
€aTt  atdifpov, 

^  This  application  of  the 
term  Logos,  as  used  in  the 
Old  Testament,  to  Christ,  is 
pursued  at  some  length  by 
Eusebius,  Dem.  Ev.  lib.  V. 
and  Prop.  Ev.  VII.  1 2 :  XI.  14. 
Waterland  conceived  that  Heb. 
iv.  12,  13.  applied  to  the  Son 
of  God,  vol.  II.  p.  154  ;  and 
Mangey,  in  his  preface  to  Philo 
Judseus,  p.  xiii.  supports  the 
interpretation  of  the  Fathers  : 
'*  memoratur  Xoyos  annrdararof 
"  in  Novo  Fcedere  saepius  quam 
'•  vulgo  videtur,  turn  apud  cee- 
"  teros  sacros  scriptores  turn 
"  D.  Joannen  ipsum."  He  then 


mentions  John  v.  38.  Acts  xx. 
32.  beside  some  of  the  instances 
which  I  have  quoted :  "  Quin- 
"  etiam  in  multis  ^ii«  Foedeiis 
"  Novi  libris  X<Jyoj  wirArraror 
"  significatur,  quae  interpretum 
**  vuJgus  fugisse  videntur."  Mi- 
chaelis  opposes  this  interpreta- 
tion, Inirod,  vol.  UI.  Part.  I. 
c.  7.  §.  3.  as  does  archbishop 
Laurence,  in  his  Dissertation 
upon  the  Logos,  p.  26.  Dey- 
lingius  conceived  Psalm  xxxiu. 
6.  to  refer  to  Christ,  Observ. 
Sacr,  vol.  I.  p.  249;  as  did 
Lampe,  {Chm.  m  Jotm,  i.  i*  0 
but  he  thought  the  appKcatioii 
of  2  Sam.  vii.  21.  Fsahn  cvii. 
20.  cxlviii.  8.  Hag.  ii.  5.  ^^' 
certain. 
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Joluf  8  Gospel  with  which  he  was  not  before  fami- 
Imr.  What  tihen  was  it  which  led  St.  John  to  em- 
ploy this  term?  He  uses  it  without  any  explanation: 
he  evideatly  supposes  that  his  readers  would  under- 
stand it ;  and  the  natural  inference  would  be,  that 
tl^  perspns,  for  whom  his  Gospel  was  written,  were 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Lo- 
gos or  Word  of  God. 

It  now  becomes  of  great  importance  that  we 
should  notice  the  dates  of  some  of  the  apostoUc 
writings.  The  Second  Epistle  ofSt.Paul  to  Timothy, 
which  was  the  last  that  he  wrote,  appears  to  have 
been  composed  in  the  year  64  or  66,  not  long  before 
the  apostie's  death.  The  two  Episties  of  St.  Peter 
were  probably  written  about  the  same  time;  and 
the  Second  of  them  so  closely  resembles  the  Epistie 
of  St.  Jude,  that  we  might  naturally  refer  them  to 
nearly  the  same  period.  There  are  good  reasons 
fat  supposing  that  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  was 
written  rather  earlier ;  and  according  to  every  tes- 
timony, the  latest  of  the  three  first  Gospels  was  pub- 
lished not  long  after  St.  Peter's  death.  We  may 
oondude  therefore  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  all 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  except  those  of 
St.  Jdbji,  were  composed  and  circulated  before  the 
year  66:  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  add,  that  as  far 
as  we  can  argue  from  this  evidence,  it  was  not  then 
common  with  Christians  to  speak  of  Je»us  Christ  as 
the  Logos  or  Wcxrd  of  God.  Concerning  the  date  of 
St.  John's  Gospel,  very  different  opinions  have  been 
given.  Some  have  placed  it  in  the  year  68,  others 
SO  years  later :  and  tiiose  who  follow  the  latter  cal- 
culation have  much  more  reason  on  tiieir  side.  A 
similar  diversity  exists  concerning  the  date  of  St. 
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John's  First  Epistle :  but  I  would  observe,  with  re- 
spect to  his  Epistles,  that  the  personal  sense  of  the 
term  Logos  is  much  less  marked  and  certain  than 
it  is  in  his  Gospel.  No  one  perhaps  would  rest  an 
argument  upon  the  controverted  verse,  where  we 
read,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost: 
(1  John  V.  7.)  and,  excepting  this  passage,  there  is 
only  one  other  at  the  opening  of  the  First  Epistle, 
which  would  at  all  be  quoted  as  maintaining  the 
personality  of  the  Logos.  Here  also  the  expressioo 
concerning  the  Ward  qf  Life  might  be  considered 
doubtful ;  and  without  taking  any  further  notice  of 
St.  John's  Epistles,  we  may  therefore  consider  the 
opening  of  his  Gospel  as  the  earliest  writing  in 
which  Christ  is  plainly  and  unequivocally  spokoi  %A 
as  the  Logos  or  Word". 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that 
SO  years  may  have  elapsed  between  the  date  of  this 
Gospel,  and  any  other  of  the  apostolic  writings:  aftct 
which  has  perhaps  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to, 
but  which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  pre- 
sent discussion'.  We  must  remember  that  Chris- 
tianity itself  was  then  .in  its  infancy :  and  every 
term,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  Grospel,  was 
either  altc^ether  new,  or  at  least  new  in  its  applica- 
tion. We  should  not  therefore  be  siurprised,  if  at 
the  end  of  a  period  much  less  than  that  of  SO  years 
a  term  should  have  become  common,  which  had  not 
even  been  heard  of  at  the  b^^inning  of  that  period* 


"  The  tenn  Logos  is  undoubt-  '  The  Epistle  of  Clement  was 

edly  applied  to  Christ  in  Rev.  written  in  that  period :  bat  it 

xix.  13.  but  thb  was  probably  nowhere  speaks  of  the  Son  of 

written  but  a  riiort  time  before  God  as  the  Logos, 
his  death. 
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The  mere  fact  therefore  of  St.  John  speaking  of 
Christ  as  the  Logos,  though  none  of  the  other  apo- 
stles had  done  so,  would  contain  nothing  extraor- 
dinarf.  We  find  from  the  Revelations  that  the  LanA 
was  then  another  epithet  which  was  applied  to 
Christ :  we  can  easily  see  the  origin  of  the  applica- 
tion, and  can  trace  the  process  by  which  a  typical 
resemUance  gradually  grew  into  a  name*  We  may 
learn  from  the  same  book,  that  in  the  period  which 
I  have  mentioned  the  term  Angel  had  acquired  a 
totally  new  meaning,  and  had  come  to  be  applied  to 
the  bishops  of  the  churches.  So  also  in  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  the  term  Gospel  is  taken  for 
tile  cMral  preaching  of  the  apostles,  or  the  doctrine 
which  was  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ:  and  yet  we 
find  the  earliest  of  the  Fathers  using  the  same  term 
for  a  particular  collection  of  written  documents  7: 
the  term  had  by  that  time  acquired  a  new  and  re- 
stricted signification :  the  writer  employed  it,  and 
be  knew  that  all  his  readers  would  understand  it,  in 
that  sense. 

The  question  however  naturally  presents  itself, 
bow  came  the  term  Logos  in  the  course  of  these  SO 
yeans  to  acquire  a  sense  which  had  not  been  attached 
to  it  before  ?  This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  o\a 
mibject :  and  it  is  here  perhaps  that  the  friends  as 
wdl  as  the  enemies  of  revelation  have  not  always 

7  It  baa  been  asserted  by  disproved  by  aquotation  like  tbe 

aome  modern  writers,  that  Jus-  following,  from  Justin  himself: 

tin  Martyr  did  not  quote  from  01  <lfn(oToX<M  rv  rois  y€vofUvoit  vw 

Ofur  present  Gospels  :  and  that  alrrw  imiunniovtvfiaa'uf,  a  naktU 

tiie'AfliyiMfyiovcvyMirB  rdv'AfnxrnS-  rtu E^oyytXca,  ovrttt  irapcdttxay  cy- 

Xsr,  or  Mtmoin  of  the  Apottlee,  rtrABm  alfToUr6v'hi<rov¥'Xafi6rra 

to  whidlL  he  refers,  were  not  Uprw,  t^xap^l^trfawn'a  tlnthf,  rov- 

the  four  Gospels.  Such  state-  ro  muirt  k.  r.  X.    Apol.  I.  66. 

maits  appear  to  be  sufficiently  p.  83. 
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entrendied  themdelves  in  tiie  safest  ground.  The 
charge  has  been  bronght>  tiiait  the  Platonic  doctrines, 
and  even  Platonism  as  it  was  taught  by  the  Gnostic 
heretics,  was  the  cause  <^  8t.  John  speaking  of  Cbikfi 
as  the  Word  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defmd- 
ers  of  our  faith  have  maintamed,  that  Christiaiiity 
was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  afiected  by  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato.  If  it  be  meant,  that  the  aposttes  did 
not  suffer  any  particle  of  heathen  {Ailosoj^y  to  cor- 
rupt the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  never,  I  conceive, 
was  a  more  demonstrable  truth  pronounced  by  the 
apostles  themselves  :  but  I  cannot  see,  though  some 
])ersons  will  think  it  a  rash  and  ill  advised  omces- 
sion>  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  not  allow,  <»  even 
why  we  should  not  expect,  that  the  language  aod 
phraseology  g£  the  gospel  would  bear  s<nne  maikB  of 
the  philosophy  which  it  had  to  encounter'. 

In  order  to  explain  myself,  I  must  make  some  re- 
marks  upon  the  use  of  the  term  Logos  in  the  phik>- 
sophy  of  Plato.  Whoever  has  studied  the  worics  of 
that  speculative  writer,  must  be  aware  that  the 
Mind  or  Reason  of  the  Deity  held  a  very  a»ispi- 
cuous  place  in  his  theological  system*.     The  Mind 

■  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  "  God  is  Light,  not  fike  the  ti- 

that  I  have  found  an  opinion  "  sible  light  of  the  Stm  or  of 

similar  to  thb  in  *'  Some  Ac-  "  Fire,  but  God  according  u> 

"  count  of  the  Writings  and  "  them  is  Logos,  or  Woni,  not 

"  Opinions  of  Justin  Martyr/'  ''  an  articulate  word»  but  the 

a  work  just  publiriied  by  the  "  Logos  or  Word  of  knowled^. 

bishop  of  Lincoln,  but  which  "  by  which  the  hidden  myv 

unfortunately  did  not  reach  me  "  teries  of  knowledge  are 


till  part  of  this  volume  was    '*  ble  to  the  wise.   And  the 
printed.  It  contains  the  most    "  Brachmans    say    tint    ^cy 


complete  demonstration  of  the  "  alone  know  this  Light,  ^ 

point  alluded  to  in  p.  2 1 1 .  note  "  they  call  God  and  ^e  Logoa^" 

y.  ^  Philoi€pkMmmM(fBheijmBcnUi 

*  The  Indian  Brachmans  are  to  Origen,  vol.  I.  p.  904.)  a^ 

also  said  to  have  held   that  24.  See  Bruck^,  toI.  I.  p.  305. 
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of  the  OeitjF  was  the  seat  of  those  Idea9^  those  eter- 
nal but  unsubstantial  prototypes  of  all  things,  from 
whieh  the  material  creation  received  its  qualities  and 
forms.  Hence  we  find  the  work  of  creation  attri- 
buted sometimes  to  Grod,  sometimes  to  his  Mind  or 
Jleason^  sometimes  to  the  Ideas^.  But  we  must 
carefully  remember  that  Plato  never  spoke  of  the 
Reason  of  God  as  a  distinctly  existing  Person:  it  was 
only  a  mode  or  relation,  in  which  the  operations  of  the 
Dmty  might  be  contemplated.  There  are  passages 
in  the  works  of  Plato  which  might  mislead  us ;  and 
which  might  be  quoted,  without  a  careful  obseiration, 
as  proving  that  Plato  ascribed  a  distinct  existence 
to  a  seocmd  cause,  or  God,  b^otten  by  the  first  He 
s|ieaks  indeed  of  God  being  the  Father  of  a  Being 
who  is  God,  the  Son  of  God,  and  even  the  only  be- 
gotten: but  it  is  quite  plain  that  he  is  here  speaking 
of  the  intellectual  world,  the  first  substantial  effect 
of  that  creative  faculty  which  the  l€leas  in  the  mind 
of  the  Deity  possessed.  This  intellectual  world  had 
no  material  existence :  it  was  still  seated  in  the  Mind 
of  the  Deity,  and  hence  it  was  often  identified  with 
tbe  Beascm  of  God^.  The  Stoics  also  made  great 
use  of  tbe  reason  of  God  in  their  philosophical  sys- 
tem. With  them  it  was  another  term  for  the  pro- 
vidence of  God :  and  they  seem  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventors of  that  distinction,  by  which  Logos  came  to 
be  spoken  of  in  two  different  characters.  It  was 
rither  the  Xoyoc  h^ioBeroff  or  what  may  prop^ly  be 

Beaiiflobre,  vol.  I.  p.  467.  Phi-  nothing  else  than  theDeityhim- 

lostratns    makes   Uie    Indians  self. 

9pt$k  of  "  the  Mind  of  the        ^  So  St.  Peter  speaks  of  the 

••  world:"  (Vit.  Apolkm.   III.  world  being  made  rfrovetov 

34.  p.  135,  126.)  but  he  shews  XiJyy.  2  Pet.  iii.  5. 
in  c.  3$.  that  this  Mind  was        ^  See  note  ^. 
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called  reason,  the  internal  conception  of  the  mind:  or 
the  X^o^  vpo^p<^o^;this  same  conception  embodied  ib 
speech  and  sound''.  The  Greek  language  allowed 
the  term  >jiyog  to  be  used  in  both  these  senses,  for 
reason  or  a  wordx  and  the  Latins  expressed  the  two 
significations  of  it  by  contrasting  the  terms  ratio  and 

oratio^*. 

li  we  now  turn  to  the  followers  of  Plato  in  later 
times,  we  shall  find  the  Reason  of  Ood  holding  a 
still  more  prominent  place  in  their  philosophy,  and 
spoken  of  in  terms  which  approach  nearer  to  per- 
sonality. But  I  think  it  could  be  demonstrated,  that 
this  arises  either  from  the  Reason  of  God  being 
identified  with  God  himself,  or  from  the  same  term 
xiyo^  being  applied  to  those  intellectual  beings,  whidi 
under  the  term  daemons  or  angels,  were  recognised 
by  the  earlier  and  later  Platonists.  The  subtle,  for 
we  can  hardly  say  the  sublime,  speculations  %£ 
Plato,  gave  to  the  first  intelligences  a  being,  and  yet 
no  substantial  existence :  they  were  only  modes  ot 
relations  of  the  mind  of  the  Deity,  and  hence  as 
seated  in  the  Xoyo^,  they  were  often  called  by  him 
x^oi.  I  have  mentioned  that  one  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  Platonism  was  to  give  to  these  beings  a 
more  substantial  existence ;  they  came  gradually  to 
bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  angels  of  Scripture : 
and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Philo  Judaeus,who  was  a 
decided  Platonist,  often  seems  to  speak  of  the  xSy^j  ot 
?Jyoif  as  having  a  real  personal  existence.  StiU  how- 
ever I  would  maintain,  that  Philo,  when  speaking 
as  a  Jew  or  as  a  Platonist,  of  the  Reason  of  God« 
never  imagined  that  it  was  a  person  distinct  from 
God.  According  to  Philo,  God  and  the  Reason  of 
God  were  the  same.    He  was  God  as  to  his  essence. 
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but  as  to  his  attributes  or  operations  he  was  Reason 
or  Mind^.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  Gnostic 
philosophy  seems  to  have  been  to  personify  the 
<^>erations  of  the  mind  of  the  Deity.  We  are  not 
informed  of  the  names  of  the  Mona  in  the  earliest 
system  of  the  Gnostics :  but  Valentinus  taught  that 
God  acted  upon  Ennoia,  i.  e.  upon  his  own  Concep* 
tion ;  aild  from  thence  proceeded  the  successive  ge- 
nerations of  .£ons.  One  of  these  .£ons  was  termed 
Logos:  and  we  may  say  with  truth,  that  between 
the  g^iuine  followers  of  Plato»  and  the  corrupters 
o£  his  doctrine,  the  Gnostics,  the  whole  learned 
world,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  death*  from 
Athens  to  Alexandria,  and  from  Rcnne  to  Asia  Mi- 
nor, was  beset  with  philosophical  systems,  in  every 
one  of.  which  the  term  Logos  held  a  conspicuous 
fdace^.  I  repeat,  however,  that  the  Platonists,  ex- 
cept when  they  spoke  of  the  Angels  as  A^oi,  never 
used  the  term  Logos  in  a  personal  sense :  and  con- 
sequently when  St.  John  called  Christ  the  Logos, 
when  he  spoke  of  him  as  so  distinctly  personal,  that 
the  Logos  became  flesh,  and  was  dwelling  upon 
earth,  while  God  was  in  heaven,  this  was  an  idea 
whidi  he  could  never  have  taken  from  the  earlier 
or  later  Platonists.  So  little  indeed  did  the  later 
Platonists  think  of  bringing  this  charge  against  the 
Cluistians,  that  Proclus  reproached  Origen  for  de- 
serting Plato,  and  making  the  Logos  equal  to  the 
first  Cause'' :  and  Origen  himself  points  put  to  Cel- 
sus,  that  while  the  heathen  used  the  Reason  of  Grod 
as  another  term  for  God  himself,  the  Christians  used 
the  term  JLogos  for  the  Son  of  God^. 

•*    In   Platonis  Theologiain,         «  Cent.  Cels.  V.  24.  p.  596. 
Q.  4.  p.  90.  ed.  1618, 
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li might  be  mcwe  to  our  preaeot  purpose  to  con- 
sider  what  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers,  that 
Simon  Magus  gave  himself  out  as  the  Logos  or 
Word  of  God^  We  know  from  StLuke  that  he 
was  called  the  great  power  qfOod;  and  I  have  ob- 
served, that  most  probably  he  daimed  to  have  the 
same  Mem  residing  in  himself  which  had  deseended 
upon  Jesus.  It  is  jdain,  however,  that  he  wbs  called 
the  great  power  of  God  before  he  believed  in  Christ; 
and  if  we  could  be  certain  that  at  that  time  he  also 
styled  himself  the  WordqfOod,  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  the  Word  qf  God  and 
Christ  would  come  to  be  confounded.  It  is  probable 
that  he  announced  himself  indifferently  by  bodi 
titles^ :  and  I  pointed  out  in  my  first  Lecture  the 
importance  of  the  £act,  that  nearly  fifteev  years 
elapsed  between  our  Saviour's  death  and  St.  Paul*s 
first  apostolic  journey.  During  the  greater  part  d[ 
this  period,  Simcm  Magus  and  his  follow^v  were 
spreading  their  doctrines;  and  I  have  shewn  that 
Christ,  as  one  of  the  SxmB^  held  a  conspicuous  place 
in  their  theological  syst^n.  There  is  reason  there- 
forb  to  suppose  that  in  many  countries,  before  diey 
wa*e  visited  by  an  apostle,  tiie  name  of  Christ  was 
introduced  in  a  corruption  of  the  Platimic  doctrines; 

^    See   the   quotation   from  "  mo  Christus,   est  et  Sermm 

Jerom  at  p.  1 06:  and  Origen  "  Antichiistus/'   {In  Mat.  vol. 

appear*  to  bare  lieard  of  some  III.  p.  85  s.) 
heretics  who  called  themselves        e  The  confusion  also  mi^t 

/^  fFbrrfq/'Gorf,  when  he  says,  have    arisen  in   this   manner. 

**  Nee  seducamur,  sed  rigOe-  We  have  seen  that  Iliilo  ctSkd 

*'  mus,  ne  quis  nos  fieJlat  eorum  the  angels  X&fH.    Logta  there- 

"  qui  veniunt  in  nomine  Christi  fore  might  have  become  a  name 

"  dicentes.  Ego  sum  Christus,  for  an  emanati<m  froih  God : 

"  ego  sum  Veritas  et  Sapientia  and   Simon  may  have   called 

"  et  Lumen  verum.     Puto  au-  himself  a  Logos,  though   not 

"  tem  quia  non  solum  est  Ser-  the  Logos. 
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and  Aat  the  Logos,  which  was  used  by  Plato  for  the 
reasom^  was  now  changed  to  signify  the  Ward  <if 
Crod.  St.  Paul  would  find  himself  anticipated  hj 
this  felse  notion  of  Christ  in  many  countries  which 
he  yisited ;  and  his  first  effort  would  be  to  eradicate 
fr<Mn  the  minds  of  men  the  impression  which  they 
had  received.  So  far  would  he  be  firom  borrowing 
the  personality  of  the  Logos  from  the  Platonists, 
that  he  would  wish  his  followers  to  forget  the  Pla^ 
tonic  Logos  altogether.  Jesus  Christy  according  to 
9/L  Paul's  preaching,  was  neither  the  kiyo^  iv^ioBeroc^ 
aor  the  kiyof  vpo^p/iroV.  He  was  neither  the  unem- 
bodied  Reason  of  Ood,  nor  that  Reason  embodied  in 
sound.  Neither  of  these  images  furnished  any  ana^ 
logy.  He  was  not  an  unsubstantial  phantom,  in 
which  the  Logos  as  an  Mon  from  heaven  resided : 
but  he  was  the  begotten  Son  of  Grod,  who  had  ap- 
peared upon  earth  with  a  human  and  substantial 
body.  This  view  of  the  subject,  instead  of  leading 
us  to  think  that  Christ  was  spoken  of  as  the  Logos 
in  writings  earlier  than  those  of  St.  John,  might  in* 
dine  us  to  expect  directly  the  contrary  :  and  if 
Si.  Paul  used  the  term,  he  would  rather  be  likely  to 
use  it  so  as  to  draw  off*  his  converts  from  thinking 
of  the  Platonic  Logos,  and  to  turn  them  to  the  en- 
grq/ied  word,  which  wM  able  to  save  their  soule. 

Sudi  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul  while 
he  was  planting  the  gospel  in  new  countries,  and 
while  he  was  plucking  up  the  tares  which  the  enemy 
had  sown.  But  it  is  plain,  that  before  and  after  his 
death  tiiiere  was  a  great  falling  away  of  believers 
from  the  churdi.  False  teachers,  as  he  had  himsdf 
predicted,  broke  in  upon  the  fold.  Persecution  had 
thinned  the  ranks  of  the  true  believers ;  and  it  is 
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plain,  that  in  Asia  Minor,  and  particularly  in  Ej^e- 
sus,  the  Onostic  doctrines  had  spread  like  a  cankar. 
I  have  already  observed,  that  from  this  period  to 
the  date  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  an  interval  of  about 
thirty  years  elapsed.  We  know  little  of  .the  history 
of  the  church  in  that  eventful  period :  but  the  Re- 
velations, which  were  probably  published  not  mudi 
later,  shew  that  at  that  time  also  persecution  and 
false  doctrines  had  committed  great  ravages  in  Asia. 
Now  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  thing  unnatural 
in  supposing,  that  in  this  long  interval  of  time  the 
Platonic,  or  rather  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  had  become 
so  well  known  to  Christians,  that  terms  and  e}q>re8- 
sions  frt)m  that  philosophy  were  acconunodated  to 
the  gospel.  It  could  hardly  indeed  have  been  other- 
wise. Many  had  been  familiar  with  Platonism  be- 
fore they  had  become  Christians.  Of  those  who  had 
quitted  their  faith,  and  returned  to  it  again,  many 
would  bring  with  them  the  recollection  of  their 
Gnostic  errors:  we  may  be  sure  there  would  be 
some  (who,  if  their  minds  were  weak,  do  not  perhaps 
deserve  a  harsher  term,  and)  who  woidd  strive  to 
allay  animosities,  and  to  compromise  divisions,  by 
shewing  that  the  language  of  Platonism  might  be 
applied  to  Christianity.  The  minds  of  men  may 
have  been  in  this  frame  when  St.  John  wrote  his 
Gospel.  If  he  wrote  it  after  his  return  from  Pat- 
mos,  there  had  been  a  period  in  which  his  watchful 
eye  and  superintending  care  had  been  withdrawn. 
We  are  told  that  Cerinthus  and  Ebion  had  been 
unwearied  in  spreading  their  new  view  of  Gnos- 
ticism: and  when  St.  John  returned  from  banish- 
ment, he  may  have  found  that  the  true  believers 
had  adopted  a  Gnostic  term,  though  attaching  to  it 
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very  different  ideas,  and  spoke  of  Christ  as  the  Lo- 
gos of  God. 

If  we  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  case,  (nor  is 
the  hy])othesis  a  violent  one,)  the  whole  mjrstery  of 
St.' John's  phraseology  vanishes  at  once.  I  cannot 
think  that  the  process  which  I  have  described  was 
unnatural  or  unlikely  to  have  happened ''.  We  have 
in  fact  many  similar  instances  of  accommodation  of 
terms,  though  we  do  not  meet  with  them  in  the 
apostolic  writings.  Why  did  the  Fathers  speak  of 
unbaptized  persons  as  aiAvrira,  or  iminitiated,  except 
by  a  reference  to  heathen  mysteries^  ?  Whence  was 
it  that  the  term  Sacramentum  was  universally 
adopted  in  the  Latin  church,  except  from  the  ana^ 
logy  of  a  military  oath  ?  Nay,  we  cannot  read  the 
works  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  without  perceiving 
that  the  very  term  Gnostic  was  applied  by  the 
Christians  to  themselves,  who  contrasted  their  own 
true  and  heavenly  knowledge  with  that  which  was 
inrofessed  by  the  Gnostics,  fdUely  so  called.    Ac- 


••  This  is  nearly  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Michaeiis,  who  ex- 
preases  himself  thus:  "Pertiaps 
*'  the  opinion,  that  St.  John 
*'  derired  the  term  Ai6yof  from 
"  the  Gnostics,  will  be  thought 
"  by  numy  to  affect  in  some 
*'  degree  his  character  as  a  di- 
"  Tine  apostle.  But  such  per- 
"  tons  should  recollect,  that 
"  there  is  nothing  more  in  a 
"  mere  name  than  in  a  sign  of 
"  algebra.  It  is  the  notion 
"  ascribed  to  the  name,  and 
"  not  the  name  itself,  to  which 
'*  we  must  attend.  If  the 
"  Gnoatics  gave  the  name  of 
*'  A^yoc  to  the  Being  who  came 
'*  next  in  order  to  the  supreme 


"  Being,  St.  John  might,  with- 
"  out  the  least  impropriety, 
"  retain  this  name  in  a  work 
"  which  was  written  against 
'*  the  Gnostics,  and  apply  it  to 
"  the  second  Person  of  the 
"  Trinity."  (Vol.  III.  p.  28a.) 
I  may  add,  that  we  have  in- 
stances in  later  times  of  Chris- 
tian writers  adopting  Gnostic 
terms.  Synesius  ctdled  God 
Bv^  frorp^r.  (Hymn.  II.  27.) 
He  says  also,  <rv  dc  4ppP*  ^  ^ 
^Xvr*  aif  W  crtyi,  <rit  d*  &^ 
alimts  al»¥,  &C.      (lb.  64.) 

*  See  Mosheim,  de  Rebus 
ante  Omt.  Cent.  II.  36.  Not, 
n.  o. 
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eoMng  to  this  notioii,  St.  Joha  was  sshr  bm  possi- 
ble firom  being  the  first  to  apply  the  term  IjogOM  to 
Christ     I  suppose  him  to  have  found  it  so  imivinv 
sally  applied,  diat  he  did  not  attempt  to  sfaqp  the 
current  of  popular  language,  but  only  k^t  it  in  its 
proper  channel,  and  guarded  it  fix>m  extraneous  cor- 
ruptions.   He  knew  v^y  well  that  die  word  Logoi 
did  not  properly  belcMig  to  Christianity :  but  terms 
are  of  little  importance,  if  the'ideas  which  they  oob- 
vey  are  sound :  and  I  can  see  nothii^  more  extraor- 
dinary in  St.  John  making  use  of  a  popidar  expres- 
sion, than  in  St.  Paul  arguing  firora  the  inscriptimi 
to  the  unknown  Crody  though  he  knew  very  well  that 
the  altar  was  not  really  raised  to  the  Qod  whom  he 
then  announced.  We  may  put  a  paraUel  case,  whidi 
might  happen  in  our  own  days.     We  are  told  that 
the  Avatar,  or  Incarnation  of  Vishnu,  holds  a  conqri- 
cuous  place  in  the  Hindoo  mythology.     Now  if  a 
Christian  missionary  should  find  that  the  Indian 
notion  of  an  incarnation  was  substantially  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Christians,  would  he  introduce  a 
new  term,  or  would  he  not  suffer  his  converts  to 
speak  of  the  Avatar  of  Christ  as  they  had  b^ore 
spoken  of  the  Avatar  of  Vishnu  ?  There  is  no  com- 
promise of  principles  in  an  accommodation  such  as 
this.      He  would  explain  that  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  had  happened  only  once :  and  he  would  also 
explain  the  causes  which  occasioned  it :  but  if  he 
was  scrupulous  in  not  using  the  term  which  had 
been  ^*ofaned  by  superstition,  we  may  be  sure  that 
his  converts  would  use  it  for  themselves :  and  at 
length  he  would  be  compelled,  as  we  have  supposed 
St.  John  to  have  been,  to  admit  the  heathen  term, 
and  consecrate  it  to  a  purer  creed. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  Christians  came  to 
ipeak  of  Oirist  as  the  Word,  because  in  the  Jewidi 
Tai^gmns,  Memra,  or  the  Word,  was  substituted  for 
die  ineffiU^le  name  Jekavah.  The  fact  appears  to 
be  partly  true ;  but  die  argument  deduced  from  it 
is  extremely  fallacious.  When  we  read  of  Ood  act- 
ii^  or  speddng  by  himself,  he  is  said  in  the  Tar- 
gums  to  have  acted  or  spoken  by  hu  Ward:  and  it 
has  been  asserted  that  Memru,  or  the  Word^  is  used 
distinctively  for  the  Messiah.  But  it  has  been 
proved  satisfactorily,  that  Memra  is  never  used  in 
die  T&rgums  for  a  distinct  and  separate  person :  it 
is  in  fact  only  another  form  for  the  pronoun  himself. 
It  was  at  first  applied  only  to  Jehovah,  as  when  he 
tt  said  to  hiwe  swam  by  himself,  or  to  have  made  a 
co9>enant  between  himself  and  any  one.  The  use 
of  the  term  was  afterwards  transferred  to  human 
actions :  and  though  die  Targums  apply  it  in  those 
places  which  they  interpret  of  the  Messiah,  yet  this 
application  of  it  is  by  no  means  exclusive :  and  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  never  used  for  a  person  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  principal  subject  <^  the  sentence. 
If  this  be  so,  the  Christians  could  never  have  bw- 
rowed  this  form  from  the  Targums  to  express  their 
notion  of  the  Son  of  God^.  The  Platonic  Jews, 
such  as  Philo,  may  have  found  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Memra  of  the  Targums  and  the  Lc^os 
of  Plato :  but  this  was,  as  I  have  observed,  because 
the  Platonic  Logos  was  rather  an  attribute  than  a 

^  The  names  of  writers  on  and  archbishop  Laurence,  Diss. 
both  sides  of  the  question  may  on  the  Logos,  Deylingius,  Ob- 
be  seen  in  Wolfs  BibUotkeca  serv.  Sacr.  vol.  I.  p.  347-  Mi- 
Htbnn,  toI.  II.  p.  1186— -89.  chaeHs,  de  vorm  CkakUtorum. 
The  reader  may  also  consult  Le  Clerc,  Epist.  Crii,  VIII. 
Saabert,  Diss,  de  Voce  A<Jyw;  p.  277. 
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person,  and  the  Reason  of  Ood  was  merely  the  mind, 
or  will,  or  counsel  of  the  Deity,  shewing  itself  in 
action.  It  is  certain,  that  not  one  of  the  Fathers 
ever  alludes  to  the  term  Logos  being  borrowed  fi-om 
the  Jewish  Targums  \  When  they  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  term,  it  is  by  the  analogy  of  human 
reason  and  human  speech.  A  word  is  the  expo- 
nent  of  an  idea.  They  are  in  fact  the  same  thing. 
A  word,  before  it  is  uttered,  is  merely  a  thought; 
and  the  thought,  when  embodied  in  sound,  is  a 
word.  The  Greeks  could  express  both  by  the  san^ 
term  Logos:  and  hence  the  Fathers  compared  Christ 
to  the  Logos,  or  Season  of  (Jod,  inasmuch  as  he 
one  with  Him,  and  though  produced  from  him, 
yet  inseparable :  and  they  compared  him  to  the  La- 
gos or  Word  of  God,  inasmuch  as  he  had  a  personal 
existence,  the  effect  of  which  was  distinctly  pw* 
ceptible. 

We  may  regret  that  the  Fathers  should  have 
recourse  to  these  analogies,  which  like  that  of  the 
Sun  and  its  effulgence,  or  water  and  its  vapour,  can 
still  very  imperfectly  represent  the  modes  of  the  di* 
vine  existence.  But  the  Fathers  clearly  shew  that  the 
term  was  not  one  of  their  own  inventing :  and  wh&k 
it  is  argued  frt)m  this  analogy  that  the  Fathers  be- 
lieved Christ  to  be  an  unsubstantial  energy,  a  m^ie 
mode  or  quality  of  God,  nothing  can  be  more  imfidr, 
nor  shew  a  greater  ignorance  g£  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers.  They  appeal,  it  is  true,  to  this  analogy ; 
but  they  repeat  over  and  over   again,  that  the 

1  The  words  of  Oriffen  are  '*  never  heard  any  one  of  them 

well  worthy  of  remark,  who  "  approve  of  our  doctrine,  that 

says  to  Celsus,  "  1  have  met  "  theSonof  Godisthe  Word.'* 

"  with  many  Jews  who  pro-  (Cont.  Cels,  II.  31.  p.  413.) 
"  fessed  to  be  learned,  and  I 
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analogy  is  imperfect :  and  it  is  impossible  for  words 
to  be  stronger  than  those  of  Irenseus,  who  charges 
Uie  heretics  with  ascribing  thoughts  and  words  to 
Grod,  like  those  of  human  beings,  whereas  God  is  all 
mind  and  all  reason '^  It  is  plain  that  the  term 
itself  was  borrowed  from  the  school  of  Plato :  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Gnostics,  it  would  never 
have  been  applied  to  Christ,  nor  woiQd  St.  John 
have  used  it  in  his  Grospel.  Let  it  once  be  proved 
that  St  John  borrowed  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
from  Plato,  and  I  will  abandon  the  hypothesis,  not 
cmly  as  untenable,  but  wicked.  But  what  is  the 
fiurt  ?  Plato,  as  I  have  often  observed,  spoke  of  the 
Logos,  or  Reason  of  Grod,  as  the  Deity  himself  in 
action :  St  John  speaks  of  the  Logos  as  the  begot- 
ten Son  of  Grod.  He  could  not  therefore  have  taken 
his  meaning  of  the  term  from  Plato :  and  I  have 
also  stated,  that  the  later  Platonists  charged  the 
Christians  with  having  borrowed  the  term,  but 
altered  its  meaning.  Neither  could  St  John  have 
taken  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  from  the  Gnostics. 
According  to  them  there  was  a  time  when  Grod  or 
the  first  Cause  existed  alone  in  the  Pleroma :  though 
Christ  as  an  .£on,  was  eternal,  it  was  not  as  the 
sdioolmen  would  say,  a  parte  ante^  but  only  a  parte 
post:  but  St  John  says.  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Wardt  and  the  Word  was  with  God:  and  he  re- 
peats it  again.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God.  Again,  in  most  schemes  of  the  Gnostics,  the 
Logos  and  Christ  were  two  separate  .£ons :  both  of 
them  therefore  could  not  be  God ;  nor  was  it  ever 
imagined  by  the  Gnostics  that  the  Logos  or  Christ 
was  properly  God.  But  St  John  says.  The  Word 
was  God.    Again,  the  Gnostics  believed  the  world 
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to  have  be^i  made  by  an  evil  beiag  or  an  inferior 
JQ(m»  and  Christ  was  sent  to  oppose  the  evil  wkidi 
was  caused  by  the  Demiurgus.  St.  John  oa  tke 
other  hand  says,  All  things  were  made  hy  kim,  i.  e. 
by  the  Logos :  and  without  him  woe  not  mig  thdrng 
made.  The  time  would  fail  me,  were  I  to  attenqpt 
to  shew  that  every  dause  in  this  passage  was  di- 
rected against  a  Gnostic  error :  but  enough  perhaps 
has  been  said  to  prove,  that  though  the  t^m  itseif 
was  borrowed  firom  the  Platonists,  nothing  could  be 
more  opposite  than  the  Platonic  or  Gnostic  doctrine 
concerning  the  Logos,  and  that  which  was  declared 
by  St,  John^.  The  apostle  may  be  supposed  to  have 
said  to  his  converts.  You  have  all  learnt  to  speak  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Word  of  Grod :  but  beware  lest 
that  term  should  lead  you  to  false  and  impioos 
notions  concerning  him :  remember  that  Jesus  Christ 
our  Logos  has  a  real  and  substantial  existence :  he 
is  not  merely  the  mind  of  Grod,  still  less  is  he  like  a 
word,  put  forth  from  the  mouth,  which  vanishes 
away:  our  Logos  existed  alwajrs  with  God;  he  is 
God,  and  the  only  begotten  Son  of  Grod :  it  was  he 
who  created  aU  things :  and  in  these  latter  times  it 
was  he  who  came  down  from  heaven,  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  even  Jesus,  who  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

If  we  take  this  view  of  the  banning  of  St  John*8 
Gk>spel,  we  may  be  inclined  to  believe  the  very  jMre- 
valent  tradition,  that  he  directed  it  against  the 
heresies  of  Cerinthus  and  Ebion.  It  would  be  more 
correct  perhaps  to  say,  that  he  wrote  it  against  aD 
the  Grnostics  and  their  notions  oonceming  Christ: 
and  the  words  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  text» 
have  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  considered^  when 
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St.  John  himself  declares.  These  are  tvritten,  that 
ye  m^ht  beUeve  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
Ctod;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through 
his  name^.  The  Cerinthians  and  Ebionites,  as  we 
have  seen,  did  not  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God.  St.  John  here  tells  us  that  he 
wrote  to  establish  this  fundamental  point.  Jesus 
was  not  an  unsubstantial  phantom,  nor  was  he  a 
mere  human  being,  upon  whom  Christ,  one  of  the 
.Sons,  descended  at  his  baptism :  but  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  when  he  first  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us :  and  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God.  If  we 
believe  this,  we  may  have  life  through  his  name : 
for  as  the  same  St.  John  says  at  the  b^inning  of 
his  Gospel,  As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave 


"  MichaeUs  has  said  of  these 
words,  "  But  the  purport  ex- 
"  pressed  in  this  passage  was 
"  the  general  purport  of  all  the 
'*  ETangeHsts,  not  that  of  St. 
'*  John  alone."  vol.  III.  p.  276. 
It  is  true  that  aU  the  Evange- 
Uats  wished  to  prove  that  we 
are  to  have  life  through  the 
name  of  Christ ;  and  I  should 
hmre  thou^t  that  Michaelis 
had  not  understood  St.  John's 
peculiar  object  in  asserting  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ:  but  at 
p.  aSa  he  expresses  himself  as 
kSkm% :  "  St.  John  himself  has 
"  reaDy  declared,  though  not 
"  in  express  terms,  that  he 
"  wrote  with  a  view  of  con- 
"  fudng  errors  maintained  by 
"  the  (^ostics.  He  says,  c.  xx. 
••  31.  Tilese  are  written,  SfC.  To 
"  most  readers  this  will  appear 
"  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
"  declaration,  that  he  wrote 
"  with  the  same  general  view 


"  as  the  other  Evangelists,  to 
"  shew  that  Jesus  was  the  pro- 
"  mised  Messiah,  and  to  con- 
"  vince  the  world  of  the  truth 
**  of  Christianity.  But  whoever 
"  compares  this  passage  with 
'•  his  First  Epistle,  v.  i — 6,  will 
"  find  it  to  be  a  declaration, 
"  that  he  wrote  in  order  to 
"  convince  the  Gnostics  in  par- 
"  ticular."  Lampe  maintained 
most  paradoxically,  that  St. 
John  did  not  make  the  asser- 
tion, Jesum  esse  Christum,  with 
the  same  intent  in  his  Gospel 
and  in  his  Epistles.  (Proleg.  in 
Joan.  II.  3,  34.  p.  192.)  but 
Lampe  had  decided,  that  the 
Gospel  was  not  written  against 
the  Gnostics.  Irenaeus  says  of 
the  words  in  John  xx.  3 1 .  that 
the  apostle  wrote  them,  "  pro- 
"  videns  has  blaspheknas  regu- 
"  las,  quae  dividunt  Dominum, 
"  &c."  III.  16,  5.  p.  206. 
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he  power  to  become  the  Sons  qfCrod^  even  to  tkem 
that  believe  on  his  name;  which  were  borm^  not  4tf 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  qf  the  flesh,  nor  qfthe  wiU  ^ 
man,  but  qfGod.  {1 12, 13.) 
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Heb.  X.  23. 

Let  us  hold  Just  theprqfhsrion  of  our  faith  without 
wavering. 

J.  HE  review  which  I  have  take^  of  the  heresies  of 
the  first  century  being  finished,  and  the  principal 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  examined,  in  which 
those  heresies  are  noticed,  it  only  remains  for  me 
shortly  to  recapitulate  the  conclusions  which  have 
been  drawn,  and  to  offer  such  remarks  as  seem  to 
arise  firom  the  subject  imder  discussion. 

I  would  b^in  with  observing,  what  must  have  been 
ajqparent  throughout  the  course  of  these  Lectures, 
that  no  heresy  has  been  noticed  which  was  not  con- 
nected in  some  points  with  the  Gnostic  philosophy. 
I  have  already  said  enough  concerning  the  definition 
of  the  term  heresy ;  and  have  shewn  that  it  was 
not  restricted  by  the  Fathers  to  the  sense  which  it 
bears  now.  According  to  the  modem  signification 
of  the  term,  there  was  no  heretic  in  the  time  of  the 
^xistles:  for  the  Gnostics,  who,  whether  they  be- 
lieved Jesus  to  be  a  phantom  or  no,  all  agreed  in 
believing  that  Christ  descended  upon  Jesus  at  his 
bi^itism,- would  not  now  be  spoken  of  as  Christians 
in  any  sense  of  the  term.  The  Fathers  have  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  they  were  not  Christians :  and 
yet  they  called  them  heretics:  which  shews  very 
plainly  in  what  sense  the  term  heretic  was  then 
used.     But  if  we  mean  by  an  heretic,  a  man  who 

Q  2 
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professes  to  receive  the  whole  of  Christianity ;  who 
appeals  to  the  same  scriptures  as  the  standard  of  his 
faith;  but  who  holds  opinions  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  church  to  be  erroneous,  in  this  sense 
there  was  no  heretic  in  the  time  of  the  apostles ;  at 
least  there  was  none  to  whom  allusion  is  made  in 
the  apostolic  writings.  It  may  perhaps  be  contrary 
to  preconceived  opinions,  that  every  passage  in  the 
New  Testament,  concerning  false  doctrines  and  false 
teachers,  should  l^e  referred  to  the  Gnostics  \  Bat 
such  is  the  unanimous  and  unvarjdng  language  of 
all  the  Fathers :  nor  can  we  be  surprised  if  there 
were  no  persons  who  believed  the  divine  commis- 
sion of  the  apostles,  and  yet  presumed  to  alter  the 
doctrine  which  the  apostles  preached.  The  heresies 
of  the  first  century  were  introduced  by  men  who  did 
not  acknowledge  the  apostles :  they  took  as  much  of 
Christianity  as  suited  their  purpose,  and  engrafted 
it  upon  a  philosophy  which  had  already  been  gchu- 
poimd«d  out  of  several  different  systems. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  sources  finom 
which  the  Gnostic  philosophy  was  derived :  and  I 
have  observed,  that  conflicting  hypotheses  may  be 
reconciled,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  arisen  fit>m  three 
different  quarters.  The  basis  of  this  heterogeneous 
system  I  conceive  to  be  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  Of 
the  two  other  sources,  which  have  been  mentioned, 
the  Oriental  doctrine  of  the  two  jninciples  did  not 
for  a  long  time  spread  itself  in  the  westz^and  the 


*  I  do  not  mean  to  refer  to  doubtedly  caused  divisions  and 

the  Gnostics  what  is  said  in  dissensions  in  the  Churdi,  but 

die  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  or  they  were    not    the    heretics 

in  other  places,  of  Judaizing  spoken  of  by  the  Fathers. 
Christians.    These  persons  un- 
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Cabbala  of  the  Jews  was  either  confined  to  that  pe- 
culiar people,  or  was  equally  late  in  making  itself 
^nerally  known.  But  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
though  divided  into  different  branches,  maintained 
its  ground  from  the  time  of  Plato  to  the  very  latest 
struggles  of  expiring  paganism.  The  most  important 
era  in  heathen  philosophy,  subsequent  to  the  rise  of 
the  different  schools,  was  the  encouragement  given 
to  learning  at  Alexandria,  and  in  the  court  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Then  it  was  that  the  eclectic  system 
really  began ;  though  some  centuries  elapsed  before 
it  grew  into  a  distinctive  name.  It  was  there  that 
Academicians,  Peripatetics,  and  Stoics  discussed,  but 
could  not  settle,  the  questions  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  origin  of  matter  and  of  evil. 
Kven  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  was  once  more 
heard  in  those  endless  disputations :  and  the  con^ 
quests  of  Alexander  in  the  East  had  made  the 
Oredos  more  acquainted  than  before  with  the  an^ 
cient  theology  of  the  Magi.  It  was  the  founding  of 
Alexandria  which  first  threw  open  the  Jewish  scrip- 
tures to  the  world  at  large :  and  the  religious  tenets 
and  customs  of  that  peculiar  people  began  to  be 
made  known  in  every  country. 

But  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  subsequent  to  their 
d^ytivity,  was  very  different  from  that  which  they 
had  carried  with  them  to  Babylon.  Tradition  had 
usurped  the  place  of  the  written  law:  and  those 
who  most  reverenced  the  scriptures,  distorted  and 
obscured  them  by  allegorical  interpretations.  A  to* 
taUy  new  system  of  theology  was  invented;  founded, 
as  they  might  pretend,  upon  the  revelations  of 
Moses,  but  encumbered  with  a  load  of  extraneous 
and  unintelligible  mysteries.    Such  was  the  Jewish 

q3 
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rdigion,  as  it  would  be  explained  to  the  philosopheiB 
at  Alexandria :  and  it  is  evident  from  the  worics  of 
Philo,  how  the  pure  waters  of  Siloa  had  been  in- 
fected by  the  troubled  streams  of  heaUienism. 

It  is  plain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Platonism  re- 
ceived several  modifications :  and  the  Jews  had  cer- 
tainly a  great  share  in  compounding  the  system, 
which  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  Grnostidsm. 
Hato  imdoubtedly  believed  in  the  unity  of  God:  and 
in  this  the  Jewish  scriptures  directly  supported  him. 
The  same  scriptures  also  maintained  the  existence 
of  Angels ;  and  these  were  easily  identified  with  the 
Daemons  of  Plato.  The  Platonists,  however,  main- 
tained, that  these  angelic  beings  were  employed  by 
the  first  Cause  to  create  the  world :  and  the  Plato- 
nizing  Jews  lent  a  willing  ear  to  this  most  unscrip- 
tural  speculi^on.  The  Platonists  leamt  by  d^rees 
to  divest  the  language  of  their  master  of  some  <3i  its 
mystery:  and  beings,  which  were  supposed  by  him 
to  be  purely  intellectual,  if  not  entirely  unsubstan- 
tial, came  to  assume  a  more  real  and  tangible  ejost- 
ence.  Hence  various  orders  of  beings  acted  as  con- 
necting links  between  God  and  the  world :  a  noti<m 
which  the  Jews  would  be  able  to  enrich  with  a  co- 
pious vocabulary  brought  by  them  from  Babylon. 
Such  was  the  process  by  which  the  IdeM  of  Plato 
were  changed,  as  I  have  observed,  into  the  jEoms 
af  the  Gnostics.  In  Alexandria  also,  Jews  and  Pla- 
tonists were  not  divided  concerning  the  eternity  erf* 
matter.  It  is  plain,  that  Philo  supposed  Moses  to 
have  written,  not  of  the  creation,  but  merdy  of  the 
arrangement  of  matter :  and  when  the  doctrii^s  of 
Plato  were  so  &r  changed,  as  that  the  world  was 
said  to  be  formed,  not  only  by  inferior  beings,  but 
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ivritfaout  tbe  consent  of  God,  then  the  Gnostic  philo- 
soi^y  may  be  said  properly  to  have  b^^.  It 
^fras  then  that  this  branch  of  the  Platonists  would 
boast  of  having  a  purer  knowledge  of  God  than  any 
other  of  their  rivals.  Plato  had  been  anxious  to 
rescue  God  from  being  the  author  of  evil :  but  the 
Ghoiostics  removed  him  still  further  from  its  contact : 
tiiey  supposed  him  to  be  even  ignorant  of  its  first 
existence ;  and  hence  the  enmity  which  they  ima- 
gined to  exist  between  God  and  the  Demiurgus.  I 
conceive  that  this  part  of  their  system  derived  a  con- 
siderable tinge  frt>m  the  Oriental  philosophy:  and 
thou^  we  cannot  fix  the  precise  period  when  Chios- 
ticaam  b^an,  we  may  say  generally  that  it  was 
taking  aS6prsafiMt.  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appear- 
ing upon  earth. 

I  have  observed  at  some  length,  that  the  Fathers 
were  correct  in  speaking  of  Simon  Magus  as  the 
parent  of  all  heresies.  Not  that  they  meant  to  say 
that  Simon  Magus  was  a  Christian ;  they  espressly 
say  that  he  was  not :  but  he  was  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  name  of  Christ. into  the  Gnostic 
jrfdlosophy.  With  the  character  of  Gnosticism  be- 
finre  that  period  we  have  nothing  to  do :  but  after 
the  time  of  Simon  Magus,  there  was  no  branch 
of  the  Gnostics  which  did  not  make  great  use  of 
the  name  of  Christ.  This  name  was  henceforth 
identified  with  one  of  the  Gnostic  j£ons :  and  it  was 
to  him,  that  the  office  was  ascribed  of  imparting 
that  knowledge,  which  made  the  peculiar  boast  of 
the  Gnostic  philosophy.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
writings  of  Plato  which  countenanced  such  a  doc- 
trine :  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Gnos- 
tics would  avail  themselves  of  that  remarkable  pas- 

q4 
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sage,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  e:qiectati<m  of  a 
person  coming  firom  heaven,  who  would  teadi 
kind  the  knowledge  of  God^.  Such  a  person 
Jesus  Christ.  We  can  prove,  that  the  naticoal 
expectation  of  the  Jews  was  known  in  the  world  st 
large^:  and  the  apostles  themselves  announced  Jesm 
Christ  as  a  teacher  sent  from  Grod.  We  can  easily 
therefore  understand,  why  the  Gnostics  so  readily 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  Simon  Magus  conceming 
Christ.  Beside  which  I  have  observed,  that  his  name 
was  of  great  use  in  those  magical  and  superstitious 
acts  which  the  Gnostics  are  known  to  have  prac- 
tised. The  miracles  which  were  worked  by  the 
apostles  were  what  first  attracted  the  attention  c^ 
Simon  Magus ;  and  hence  he  gave  out  that  the  same 
spirit,  which  h^d  resided  in  Jesus,  resided  also  in 
himself.  It  was  in  accordance  with  these  pretensions, 
that  the  notion  was  invented  of  Christ  having  de- 
sc^ided  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  having 
quitted  him  before  his  crucifixion.  Simon  also 
taught,  as  I  have  fully  explained,  that  the  aj^Munent 
body  of  Jesus  was  an  unsubstantial  phantom :  and 
it  was  under  this  disguise,  that  the  name  of  Christ 
was  known  in  several  countries  before  they  we^e 
visited  by  the  apostles. 


^  Alcibiad.  II.  p.  150.  "We     been  doubted   however*  wbe 
must  wait/'  says   Socrates,     ther  this  passage  has  not 


"  till  we  can  learn  our  proper  strained    to   bear  a   memning 

"  conduct  towards   the  Gods  which  was  never  intended  to 

"  and  men."     To  which  Alci-  be  given  to  it.  Conceming  tke 

blades  replies,  "  But  when  will  genuineness  of  this  Dialogue, 

*'  this  time  arrive  ?  and  who  is  sec  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  11. 

*•  to  instruct  us  ?  For  I  can  p.  15. 

"  imagine  no  greater  pleasure        ^  Tacit.  Hist,  V.  13.  Sueton. 

*'  than  in  seeing  that  person,  Vespas.  4.  Josephus,  Bell.Jwi. 

*' whoever  he  may  be."  It  has  VI.  5.  4. 
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I  observed  that  Simon  Magus  and  the  Gnostics 
were  spreading  their  doctrines  for  fifteen  years  be- 
fore St.  Paul  undertook  his  first  journey :  and  he 
would  find  himself  anticipated  in  many  places  which 
he  visited  by  these  erroneous  notions  concerning 
Chrisf^.  It  appears  firom  the  passages  which  we 
have  ccmsidered  in  the  apostolic  writings,  that  the 
Onostic  doctrines  made  their  way  earlier  in  the  East 
tlian  in  the  West.  Justin  Martyr  particularly  men- 
tions the  Samaritans  as  having  embraced  the  tenets 
of  their  coimtrjmian.  The  whole  of  Palestine  seems 
to  have  been  infected :  and  we  may  infer,  though 
we  cannot  exactly  assign  the  cause,  that  Asia  Minor, 
and  particularly  Ephesus,  very  eagerly  embraced  the 
new  philosophy^.  We  find  many  allusions  to  the 
Gnostics  in  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  who  was 
then  residing  at  Ephesus :  and  the  notion,  that  what 
18  more  specially  called  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
was  a  circular  Epistle  addressed  to  several  churches, 
may  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  all  this  neighbour- 
hood was  overrun  by  Gnostic  teachers  ^  The  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  contains  the  same  allusions :  and 
at  a  later  period,  the  Epistles  addressed  to  the  seven 
churches  in  the  Revelations  lead  us  to  the  same  con- 


^  See  Recognita  III.  65.  Clem.  Minor:  and  in  the  Life  of  Apol- 

Hem,  III.  59.  lonius  Tyan.  we  read  of  Ephe- 

^  Chrysostom  speaks  of  St.  sus  as  futrrijv  (ftpovrurfiAmp  o^aw 

John  living  at  Ephesus,  tfpBa  r6  ^oord<^c»y  rt  koI  pfiTopuc&¥,{Hf>*  i» 

wuajf  avfi^iopias  &irarrts,  in  JooM.  vcw    lirxyti,     <n)ff>la»    imuwovau, 

Horn.  II.  3.  vol.  VIII.  p.  9.  Vni.  7.  p.  339. 

The  seal  with  which  the  kings         ^  A  Dissertation   has  been 

of  Pergamus  encouraged  lite-  written  by  G.Fr.Gude»<2ffjS/ate 

ratnre  for  a  period  of  one  hun-  Ecclesut  Epheshue  jEvo  Apoito- 

dred  and  sixty  years  may  have  Uco, 

produced  this  effect  in  Asia 
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elusion,  that  all  that  country  contmued  to  suflSer  fixNn 
this  pestilent  heresy. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  western  churches,  there  is 
not  much  indication  that  Gnosticism  was  prevalent 
in  Rome  before  St  Paul's  arrival.  It  had  periiaps 
hegaa  to  aj^ear  there ;  and  we  know  from  Justin 
Martyr,  that  Simon  Magus  was  most  favourably  re- 
ceived in  that  city.  Before  St.  Paul's  second  visit 
to  Rome,  the  corruption  of  the  gospel  had  made  om- 
siderable  progress :  and  we  may  suppose,  that  the 
evil  in  passing  from  the  East  into  Italy  would  not 
leave  Greece  imvisited,  a  coimtry  which  was  always 
disposed  and  willing  to  embrace  any  new  opini<»s. 
I  do  not  however  find  much  traces  of  Gnosticism  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  The  ChristiaDs  at 
Corinth  appear  to  have  been  fond  of  putting  ques- 
tions to  St.  Paul :  and  there  are  some  marks  of  their 
£Edth  being  affected  by  philosophical  opinions.  We 
can  hardly  doubt  frx>m  their  maritime  situation,  tliat 
their  intercourse  with  the  East  would  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  Gnostic  philosophy :  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  so  prevalent  there  as  at  Ephesus': 
askd  if  we  look  to  the  north  of  Greece,  we  do  not 
find  that  the  churches  at  Thessalonica  or  Philippi 
caused  St.  Paul  any  uneasiness  upon  this  ground. 
We  may  suppose,  perhaps,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
those  places  were  not  so  much  addicted,  as  their 
more  southern  countrymen,  to  philosophical  specu- 
lations: and  the  same  remark  may  apply  to  the 

8  Clement,   in   his  Epistle  heresy,  for,  at  the  time  of  his 

to  the  Corinthians,  speaks  of  writing  to  them,  they  were  hr 

their  antipathy  to  schism  and  from  ^ing  free  hvm  divisioiis 

division :    (c.   2.   p.  148.)   by  and  disputes, 
which    he   must  have  meant 
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converts  in  Gralatia,  when  compared  with  the  more 
refined  and  learned  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ephesus.  We  might  expect  that  the  new  philo- 
sophy would  be  imported  early  into  the  island  of 
Crete:  and  accordingly  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  which 
was  addr^sed  to  him  in  that  country,  has  been 
quoted  as  containing  allusions  to  Gnosticism. 

Such  was  the  state  of  opinions  which  St.  Paul 
would  encounter  in  the  coimtries  which  he  visited. 
In  some  respects  he  would  have  met  with  less  dif- 
ficulty, if  the  name  of  Christ  had  never  been  heard 
of  before  his  arrival.  He  had  much  to  unteach,  and 
much  to  eradicate.  But  what  weighed  most  upon 
his  mind,  was  the  danger  to  which  his  converts  were 
exposed  of  quitting  the  faith  which  he  had  preached, 
and  being  spoiled  by  philosophy  and  vain  deceit.  It 
was  not  merely  that  they  lost  themselves  in  the 
mazes  of  useless  metaphysics ;  it  was  not  that  they 
gave  the  attributes  of  creation  to  a  being  who  was 
himself  created :  these,  and  other  such  speculations 
mi^t  lead  them  indeed  into  a  labyrinth  of  error ; 
but  St.  Paid  well  knew  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of 
that  troubled  sea :  he  knew  that  they  who  embarked 
on  it  were  not  only  exposed  to  a  long  and  uncertain 
voyage,  but  that  their  souls  were  doomed  to  ship- 
wreck, and  that  no  haven  awaited  them  but  the  haven 
d  presumption  or  despair.  The  Gnostic  philoso- 
pher taught,  that  there  was  no  resurrection,  and  no 
final  judgment :  he  took  away  from  the  Christian 
his  only  hope ;  and  to  complete  the  melancholy  void, 
he  said  that  Christ  had  not  died,  and  that  no  atone- 
moit  had  been  made.  Such  was  the  doctrine  which 
the  Christian  embraced,  when  he  preferred  the  wis- 
dom of  man  to  the  wisdom  of  God.     Nor  was  this 
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all :  when  no  final  day  of  retribution  was  feared ; 
when  the  social  and  domestic  virtues  were  lost  in  a 
wrapped  and  mystical  devotion,  the  ties  of  morality 
were  loosened,  and  the  unhappy  searcher  after 
knowledge  plunged  into  all  the  riot  of  luxurious  and 
profligate  indulgence.  To  the  misguided  Christian 
himself  the  ruin  was  complete  both  to  his  body  ai^ 
his  soul.  But  the  evil  was  not  confined  to  those 
who  abjured  their  faith.  It  was  by  the  false  bre- 
thren that  the  name  of  Christian  was  brought  into 
contempt.  Crimes  of  the  most  atrocious  cast  were 
imputed  to  those  who  believed  in  Christ :  and  the 
unholy  superstitions  and  the  unholier  lives  of  the 
Gnostics  might  be  classed  perhaps  with  the  jnindpal 
causes,  which  made  the  Christian  blood  to  be  poured 
out  like  water^. 

I  have  shewn,  that  the  Nicolaitans  were  men- 
tioned by  name  as  leading  vicious  lives,  and  as  com- 
promising their  faith  by  sacrificing  to  idols.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Hymenaeus,  Alexander, 
Philetus,  Phygellus,  and  Hermogenes,  all  belonged 
to  some  division  of  the  Gnostics ''.  We  know  per- 
haps, though  not  from  Scripture,  the  names  of  other 
heretics  who  were  contemporary  with  the  apostles. 
Menander,  the  disciple  of  Simon  Magus,  must  have 
lived  before  the  end  of  the  first  century ;  and  one  of 
the  Fathers  speaks  of  his  appearing  while  some  of 
the  apostles  were  yet  alive^  i :  Cerinthus  and  Ebion 

^  That  the  number  of  early  ^  Theodoret.  Oer.  Fmb.  II. 

martyrs  was  small,  was  argued  pref.  p.  216.  Jerom  rqiresents 

by  Dodwell  in  Diss.  Cyprianica  him  as  living  in  the  time  of 

XII.  for  the  writers  who  have  the  apostles.  (Adv.  Irndf.  23. 

answered  him,  I  would  refer  to  vol.  II.  p.  197.)  Praedestinatiu 

Fabricius,  Salutaris  Lux  Evan-  says,  that  1^  doctrines  were 

gelU,  c.  VII.  p.  i^x.  opposed  by  Linus,  who  was 
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appear  to  have  been  contemporaries  of  St  John  ^ ; 
and  Carpocrates  is  mentioned  as  preceding  both  of 
them  in  the  profligacy  of  his  life,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  his  opinions  concerning  Christ. 

I  have  explained  the  two  great  distinctions  among 
the  Gnostic  teachers :  that  some  believed  the  body 
of  Jesus  to  be  a  phantom,  while  others  believed  that 
he  was  bom  of  human  parents.  The  Cerinthians 
imdoubtedly  professed  the  hitter  opinion ;  and  so 
iqpparently  did  some  of  the  Ebionites :  but  others, 
who  bore  that  name,  taught  that  Jesus  was  con- 
ceived miraculously  by  a  Virgin  mother.  What- 
ever might  be  their  differences  upon  this  point,  they 
aU  agreed  in  thinking  that  Christ  descended  upon 
Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  when  Jesus  was  led  to  his 
crucifixion,  that  Christ  returned  to  the  Pleroma. 

I  have  shewn  that  the  Grospel  and  Epistles  of 
St  John  were  particularly  directed  against  this 
notion,  which  had  been  gaining  ground  for  thirty 
years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  St.  Peter  and  St 
PauL  Persecution  and  false  teachers  had  made 
great  havoc  in  the  church  during  that  period :  and 
it  was  in  the  same  long  interval  of  time,  that  I  con- 
ceive the  term  Logos  to  have  been  adopted,  and 
applied  even  by  true  Christians  to  the  person  of 
Chsist  It  was  applied  however  by  them,  because 
the  Platonizing  Jews  and  Gnostics  had  long  been 


tbe  first  bishop  of  Rome  after  Apoc.  ii.  3.  says,  "  Isti  fuerunt 

St.  Peter.  {H^ar,  2.)  Colbergius  "  hseredci,   qui  se  a  Cbristo 

conceives   him  to  have  flou*  "  missos  dicebant,  ut  Ebion, 

rished  in  the   reign  of  Titus.  "  Macrion,  et  Cherinthus,  qui 

(deOrig.eiProg.Heres.p.iy.)  "tunc  in  Asia  surrexerunt." 

^  Dionysius     Carthusianus,  But  I  know  nothing  more  of 

who  wrote  in  the  fifteenth  cen-  this  Macrion. 
Cory,  in  his  commentary  upon 
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in  the  habit  of  using  it :  and  I  have  shewn  that  the 
object  of  St.  John  was  to  mark  the  true  sense,  in 
which  alone  the  term  could  be  safely  employed. 

In  this  manner  the  history  of  the  Gnostics,  as  we 
collect  it  from  the  New  Testament,  is  of  no  smaU 
value  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. Our  materials  for  tracing  the  events  of  that 
momentous  period  are  sadly  scanty:  and  particu- 
larly for  the  thirty  years  which  elapsed  betwe^i  the 
death  of  St  Paul  and  the  writings  of  St  John.  But 
these  writings  appear  to  unfdld  the  completion  ci  a 
prophecy,  which  had  been  made  by  the  other  apo- 
stles. St  Paul,  St  Peter,  St  James,  and  St  Jude, 
all  foretold  that  m  the  latter  daifs  false  teach- 
ers would  arise,  who  would  seduce  many.  I  have 
already  applied  these  prophecies  to  the  errors  of  the 
Gnostics ;  and  St  John  appears  to  confirm  the  in- 
terpretation which  has  been  given  of  the  latter  dojfs; 
LUde  children^  he  says,  it  is  tke  last  time:  and  as 
ye  have  heard,  that  antichrist  shall  come,  even  now 
are  there  many  anOchists;  whereby  we  know,  tkat 
it  is  the  last  time.  (1  John  ii.  18.)  He  then  goes  mi 
to  say,  that  he  is  antichrist,  who  denieth  the  FaAer 
and  the  Son,  (22.)  and  he  who  cot^fesseih  not  tkat 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  (iv.  3.)  I  have 
shewn  that  these  expressions  refer  to  the  Dooetae 
and  all  the  Gnostics  :..from  whence  it  seems  demon- 
strable, that  the  Gnostics,  who  were  the  antichrist 
of  St  John,  were  also  the  false  teachers  who  were 
spoken  of  by  the  other  apostles  as  coming  in  the 
latter  days. 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  an  historical  fscX,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Gnosticism  is 
valuable.    Though  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics 
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have  long  since  ceased  to  be  maintained,  yet  we 
may  perhaps  learn  sometliing  of  the  true  Christian 
fiedthy  if  we  observe  the  errors  and  corruptions  by 
which  it  was  perverted.  The  notion  of  placing 
Christ  among  the  j£ons,  or  emanations  firom  God, 
was  not  altogether  an  invention  of  the  Gnostics^ 
They  took  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the  outline  of 
their  belief  concerning  him,  firom  the  preaching  of 
the  apo^es:  and,  since  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained in  modem  times  concerning  the  real  doctrine 
which  the  apostles  preached,  we  may  perhaps  draw 
acmie  aj^ument  firom  the  tenets  of  the  Gnostics,  who 
heard  and  read  in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles  all 
that  they  delivered  concerning  the  Christian  faith. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
Unitarian  controversy,  that  it  has  often  been  asserted,- 
that  the  Cerinthians  and  Ebionites  were  the  teach- 
ers of"  genuine  Christianity,  and  that  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  divinity,  and  of  universal  redemption 
through  his  blood,  were  the  inventions  of  those  who 
oonrupted  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  I  If  this 
were  so,  we  must  convict  all  the  Fathers,  not  merely 
of  Ignorance  and  mistake,  but  of  deliberate  and  wil- 
ful falsehood.  To  suppose  that  the  Fathers  of  the 
second  century  were  ignorant  of  what  was  genuine 
and  what  was  false  in  Christianity,  would  be  a  bold 
hypothesis :  but  if  Iren^us,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp, 


'  See  Zuicker  in  his  Irem-    sons  mentioned  in  early  times 
quoted  by  Bull,  Prim,    as  heretics,  and  not  the  Unita- 


ei  jfyoii.  Trad.  III.  4.     Dr.  rians  or  Ebionites,  he  is  in  an 

TsyMlej  confined  his  remarks  inextricable   dilemma:    for  if 

to  the  Ebionites,  and  allowed  the  Ebionites  were  Unitarians, 

that  the  Cerinthians  wereGnos-  so  were  the  Cerinthians:  if  the 

tics:   but  when  he  says  that  Cerinthians  were  Gnostics,  so 

tlie  Gnostics  were  the  only  per-  wore  the  Ebionites. 
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asserted  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  St.  John  wrote  hia 
Gospel  to  refute  the  errors  of  Cerinthus,  it  is  idle, 
or  something  wcnrse,  to  say  that  Irenseus  did  not 
know  for  certain  if  the  fEict  was  really  so.     As  fiur 
then  as  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  is  concen^d, 
the  Cerinthians  and  Ebionites  were  decidedly  here* 
tics.    The  Unitarians  on  the  other  hand  maintain 
that  the  Ebionites  were  the  true  and  genuine  be- 
lievers"': and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  preference 
was  given  to  these  teachers,  because  they  held  that 
Jesus  was  bom  of  human  parents.     Never,  I  con- 
ceive, was  there  a  more  unfortunate  and  fEital  al- 
liance formed,  than  that  between  the  Ebionites  and 
modem  Unitarians.    We  find  the  Ebionites  referred 
to,  as  if  they  agreed  in  every  point  with  the  So- 
dnian  or  Unitarian  creed :  and  yet  it  may  almost  be 
asserted,  that  in  not  one  single  point  do  their  senti- 
ments exactly  coincide.     If  a  real  Ebionite  will  de- 
clare himself,  we  are  not  afraid  to  meet  him.     het 
him  avow  his  faith ;   let  him  believe  of  Christ  as 
Ebion  or  Cerinthus  taught;    let  him  adc^t  the 
ravings  of  the  Gnostics :  we  shall  th^i  know  with 
whom  we  have  to  combat;  we  inay  gird  on  the 
sword  of  Irenaeus  and  meet  him  in  the  field.     But 
let  him  not  select  a  few  ingredients  only  from  the 
poison :  let  him  not  take  a  part  only  of  their  in- 
fatuated system.     If  he  will  lean  on  that  farcdresi 
reed,  let  him  talk  no  more  of  Ebion  or  Cerinthus 

<"  Tbe  orthodoxy  of  the  £-  of  Christ.     Mosheim  wrote  a 

bionites    was    maintained    by  treatise  with  the  followhig  title, 

Rhenferdios  in  a  rather  para-  Dogmata  Ebumteorwm  m  wiUo 

doxical    Dissertation    de  fictis  antiquissimorum  agitmm  ohtum* 

Jtukeorum  Haresibus:   but  he  Use  docetur;   which  is  in  his 

contended  that  their  iaith  was  VmdicuB  antiqtue  Ckriitiamnrmm 

sound  concerning  the  divinity  Discipiuuf.  p.  306. 
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only,  but  let  him  say  boldly,  either  that  the  Gnos- 
ties  agreed  with  the  apostles,  or  that  the  Gnostics 
preached  the  true  Gospel,  while  the  apostles  were 
in  «Tor. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  the  Unitarians  to  be 
ignorant  that  the  Ebionites  and  Cerinthians  were 
a  branch  of  the  Gnostics.  If  the  fact  be  denied,  the 
whole  of  this  discussion  might  as  well  at  once  be 
closed.  W^e  know  nothing  of  Cerinthus  and  Ebion 
but  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  them,  we  should  never  have  known  that 
these  persons  believed  Jesus  to  be  bom  of'  human 
parents:  the  same  Fathers  unanimously  add,  that 
in  this  point  they  differed  from  the  preceding  Gnos- 
tics, though  agreeing  with  them  on  other  points. 
If  we  are  to  receive  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  in 
cHue  particular,  but  to  reject  it  in  every  other,  I  need 
not  say  that  argument  is  useless.  But  the  fact  can 
nether  be  denied  nor  evaded.  The  Cerinthians,  to 
whom  some  Unitarians  have  appealed,  did  not 
ascribe  the  creation  of  the  world  to  God,  but  to  an 
inferior  being.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Gnostics,  who 
engrafted  that  philosophy  on  Judaism,  the  Cerin- 
thians and  Ebionites  retained  some  of  the  Jew- 
veh  ceremonies,  though  they  rejected  some  of  the 
Jewish  scriptures.  Many  of  them  taught  that  the 
restraints  of  morality  were  useless ;  and  the  Cerin- 
thians, as  we  have  seen,  promised  to  their  followers 
a  millennium  of  sensual  indulgence.  With  respect 
to  their  notions  concerning  Christ,  it  is  true  that 
they  bdieved  Jesus  to  be  born  of  human  parents : 
and  this  fact  is  referred  to,  as  if  it  proved  the  false- 
hood of  what  is  called  the  miraculous  conception  of 
Jesns.     But  it  is  plain  that  this  tenet  is  mentioned 
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by  the  Fathers,  as  being  opposed  to  that  of  the  otber 
Gnostics,  who  held  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  an 
illusive  phantom.  Such  had  hitherto  been  the  belief 
of  all  the  Gnostics.  But  Cerinthus  and  Ebion,  who 
were  perhaps  more  rational  in  their  speculations, 
and  who  lived  after  the  publication  of  the  three  fir^ 
Gospels,  could  not  resist  the  evidence  that  Jesus  was 
actually  bom,  and  that  he  had  a  real  substantial 
body.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  that 
Cerinthus  and  Ebion  believed  Jesus  to  be  bom  of 
human  parents.  It  shews  that  they  were  not  Do- 
cetae.  But  because  there  were  other  Gnostics  who 
were  more  irrational  and  visionary  than  themselves, 
we  are  not  immediately  to  infer  that  their  own  no- 
tion concerning  the  birth  of  Christ  was  the  true 
one.  They  believed,  at  least  many  of  them  believed, 
that  Jesus  was  bom  in  the  ordinary  way,  that 
Joseph  was  his  parent  as  well  as  Mary.  But  they 
could  hardly  help  believing  so:  for  they  agreed  with 
all  the  Gnostics  in  thinking  (though  it  might  seem 
as  if  this  point  had  been  forgotten)  that  Jesus  and 
Christ  were  two  separate  persons :  they  believed,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  that  Christ  descended  upcm 
Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  quitted  him  before  his 
cruciiSxion.  They  were  therefore  almost  compelled 
to  believe  that  Jesus,  who  was  wholly  distinct  from 
Christ,  had  nothing  divine  in  his  nature,  and  no- 
thing miraculous  in  his  birth :  in  the  same  manner 
that  they  believed  that  the  death  of  Jesus,  from 
whom  Christ  had  then  departed,  was  like  the  death 
of  any  ordinary  mortal,  and  that  no  atonement  was 
made  by  it.  But  are  we  on  these  grounds  to  re- 
ject the  miraculous  conception  and  the  atonement  of 
Christ?  Or  are  the  Unitarians  to  quote  these  Gnos- 
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tics  as  holding  the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  and  to 
forget  that  by  Jesus  they  meant  a  person  whoUy 
different  from  Christ"? 

We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  first  part  of  St* 
Matthew's  Gospel  is  spurious,  because  the  Ebionites 
rejected  it.  Undoubtedly  they  did.  They  read  in 
it  that  Jesus  Christ  was  bom,  not  Jesus  only :  and 
that  he  was  bom  of  a  Virgin.  They  therefore  re- 
jected this  part  of  St.  Mattiiew's  Gospel :  or  rather, 
by  mutilating  and  altering  the  whole  of  it,  they 
composed  a  new  Gospel  of  their  own  to  suit  their 
purpose ;  and  yet  this  is  the  only  authority  which 
is  quoted  for  rejecting  the  commencement  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel '^.  The  fact,  that  some  even  of  the 
Ebionites  believed  the  miraculous  conception,  speaks 
infinitely  more  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  that 
part  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
itself,  than  can  be  inferred  on  the  contrary  side  from 
those  who  denied  the  doctrine,  and  mutilated  the 
Crospel^.  Those  other  Ebionites  appear  in  this  re- 
elect to  have  agreed  with  the  first  Socinians,  and  to 
have  held  that  Jesus  was  bom  of  a  Virgin,  though 
they  did  not  believe  in  his  preexistence  or  divinity. 
But  the  miraculous  conception  was  so  entirely  con- 

°  Having  spoken  of  this  sub-  answered,  it  may  be  necessary 

ject  at  some  length  in  my  Tes-  to  resume  the  discussion,  but 

timoiiies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  not  till  then. 

Fathers,  No.  io6.  I  shall  say  °  Simon  Magus  is  stated  to 

no, more  at  present:  but  I  can-  have  said,  that  Rachel  his  mo- 

not  help  referring  the  reader  to  ther  conceived    him  when   a 

"A   Vindication  of  the  Au-  Virgin.    {Recognita  U,  14.  III. 

••  thentidty  of  the  Narrative  47.)    If  we  could  be  certain  of 

««  contained  in   the  first  two  this  fact,  it  would  furnish   a 

**  dieters  of  the  Gospels  of  very  strong  proof  that  the  mi- 

•'  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,"  raculous  conception  of  Jesus 

by  a  liayman,  182a.     When  was  preached  by  the  apostles. 


the  argnmenta  ia  this  work  are 
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trary  to  all  preconceived  opinions,  and  the  more 
simple  doctrine  of  the  other  Ebionites  and  Cerinthi- 
ans  was  so  much  more  suited  to  the  Gnostic  syi^em, 
which  separated  Jesus  from  Christ,  that  the  evidence 
must  have  been  almost  irresistible,  which  led  one 
part  of  the  Ebionites  to  embrace  a  doctrine  contrary 
to  all  experience,  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  their 
brethren,  and  hardly  reconcileable  with  other  parts 
of  their  own  creed.  The  testimony  therefore  of 
these  Ebionites,  in  favour  of  the  miraculous  ccmcep- 
tion,  is  stronger  perhaps  even  than  that  of  persons 
who  received  the  whole  of  the  Gospel,  and  departed 
in  no  points  from  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  testimony  of 
the  Grnostics :  and  I  would  offer  it  as  a  general  re- 
mark, which  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to» 
that  so  far  were  the  early  heretics  from  doubting  m* 
den3dng  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that  the  tendency 
with  all  of  them  was  to  fall  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  deny  his  human  nature.  If  the  apostles 
had  preached,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
Unitarians,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  human 
being,  bom  in  the  ordinary  way,  what  could  possibly 
have  led  the  Gnostics  to  rank  him  immediately  with 
their  iEons,  who  they  believed  to  have  been  produced 
by  God,  and  to  have  dwelt  with  him  from  endless 
ages  in  the  Pleroma  ?  There  literally  was  not  one 
single  heretic  in  the  first  century,  who  did  not  be- 
lieve that  Christ  came  down  from  heaven :  they  in- 
vented, it  is  true,  various  abstutiities  to  account  for 
his  union  with  the  man  Jesus :  but  the  fair  and 
legitimate  inference  from  this  fact  would  be,  that 
the  apostles  preached  that  in  some  way  or  other  the 
human  nature  was  united  to  the  divine. 
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We  are  often  told  of  the  mysteries  of  Christianity: 
and  the  Unitarians  would  persuade  us,  that  the  pure 
and  simple  Gospel  has  been  overlaid  by  a  successive 
mass  of  unintelligible  corruptions.  But  let  us  con- 
trast the  belief  of  the  Ebionites,  to  whom  the  Uni- 
tarians appeal,  with  our  own.  I  speak  not  now  of 
those  Ebionites  who  held  the  miraculous  conception ; 
fcH*  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  error  like  ourselves : 
but  the  other  Ebionites  and  Cerinthians  believed 
that  Jesus  for  thirty  years  of  his  life  was  the  same 
as  any  ordinary  mortal;  and  that  then,  when  he 
was  baptized,  Christ  descended  upon  him,  and  con- 
timied  united  to  him  till  just  before  his  crucifixion. 
The  sole  cause  assigned  for  this  unprecedented 
union  was  to  reveal  to  mankind  the  knowledge  of 
C3od.  The  redemption  of  a  lost  and  ruined  world 
never  formed  a  part  of  their  visionary  creed :  and 
we  may  say  with  truth,  that  whatever  is  mysterious 
in  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  was  retained  by  the 
Ebionites;  but  they  rejected  that  which  the  mind 
Is  able  and  willing  to  comprehend,  the  mercy  of 
God,  and  the  salvation  of  our  souls. 

But  I  have  said  that  the  Ebionites  and  all  the 
Gnostics  may  lead  us  to  some  notion  of  the  true  and 
a|xi6tolical  doctrine  concerning  Christ  The  Fathers 
have  removed  for  us  the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  and 
the  firm  and  solid  foundation  is  discerned  beneath. 
The  union  of  a  human  nature  with  the  divine,  the 
preexistence  of  Christ,  and  his  birth  from  a  Virgin, 
are  doctrines  which  may  all  be  traced,  if  they  were 
not  actually  professed,  by  every  branch  of  the  Gnos- 
tka.  The  other  points,  at  which  infidels  have  scoffed, 
the  mirades  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  resurrection  and 
ascension,  are  all  allowed  by  the  Unitarians  as  well  as 
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by  ourselves :  and  if  the  divinity  of  Christ  be  esta- 
blished, which  was  certainly  acknowledged  in  their 
own  sense  by  the  Ebionites,  it  remains  then  fiM-  rea- 
son to  decide,  whether  the  salvation  of  nlankind  was 
not  a  more  worthy  cause  for  the  divine  nature  to 
imite  itself  to  the  human,  than  any  which  has  been 
assigned  by  knowledge  Jidsely  so  catted.  The  fact, 
that  there  was  not  one  heretic  in  the  first  century 
who  did  not  maintain  the  divinity  of  Christ,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  attended  to.  The  Ebionites,  it  is  true, 
believed  in  the  human  nature  of  Jesus :  but  that 
Christ  was  bom  of  hiunan  parents,  or  that  in  any 
sense  of  the  term  he  was  a  mere  man,  would  have 
been  treated  by  the  Ebionites  as  the  most  irrational 
and  impious  error.  So  long  as  we  know  from  his- 
tory that  the  first  Gnostics  believed  Jesus  to  be  a 
phantom  ;  and  that  they,  who  acknowledged  his 
human  nature,  yet  held  that  Christ  descended  upcm 
him  from  heaven ;  so  long  we  have  a  right  to  argue 
that  the  apostles  could  not  have  preached  the  simple 
humanity  of  Christ.  So  far  from  the  Sodnian  cht 
Unitarian  doctrine  being  supported  by  that  of  Uie 
Cerinthians  and  Ebionites,  I  have  no  hesitaticm  in 
saying,  that  not  one  single  person  is  recorded  in  the 
whole  of  the  first  century,  who  ever  imagined  that 
Christ  was  a  mere  man.  I  have  observed,  that  one 
branch  of  the  Ebionites  resembled  the  first  Socinians, 
i.e.  they  believed  in  the  miraculous  conception  of 
Jesus,  though  they  denied  his  preexistence :  but 
this  was  because  they  held  the  conrnnon  notion  of 
the  Gnostics,  that  Jesus  and  Christ  were  two  sepa- 
rate persons ;  and  they  believed  in  the  preexistence 
and  divine  nature  of  Christ,  which  Socinus  and  his 
foUowers  imiformly  denied. 
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It  is  not  so  easy  to  decide  from  history,  who  was 
the  first  person  that  held  the  Unitarian,  or  even  the 
Socinian  doctrines.  There  is  a  passage  in  Eusebius 
which  has  much  perplexed  the  commentators,  where 
it  is  said  that  Theodotus,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  was  the  founder  and  father  of  that  apostasy 
which  denied  Christ  to  be  God.  The  passage  occurs 
in  a  quotation  made  by  Eusebius  from  an  older 
writer  P;  and  we  are  informed  that  Theodotus  hav- 
ing denied  his  faith  in  a  time  of  persecution,  and 
afterwards  fled  to  Rome,  he  sheltered  himself  under 
the  miserable  subterfuge  that  he  had  not  denied  Qod 
but  man ;  and  for  thus  calling  Christ  a  man,  he  was 
expelled  from  the  church  by  Victor,  who  was  then 
Inshop  of  Rome.  The  story  is  too  well  authenticated 
for  us  to  doubt  the  fact :  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  explain  why  this  person  is  spoken  of 
as  the  first  who  denied  Christ  to  be  Grod.  Commen- 
tators have  observed,  that  Cerinthus  and  Ebion  had 
done  the  same  before ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  true: 
those  heretics  did  not  deny  Christ,  but  Jesus,  to  be 
divine:  and  Theodotus  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who,  without  separating  Jesus  from  Christ,  asserted 
Uiat  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  human  being.  This 
will,  I  think,  explain  the  passage  in  Eusebius, 
and  reconcile  it  entirely  with  ecclesiastical  history. 
Many  heretics  had  denied  Jesus  to  be  God,  and 
many  Christians  had  gone  over  to  the  same  creed  : 
but  Theodotus  was  the  first  Christian  who  openly 
tau^t  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man;  and  he  did  not 
live  till  the  end  of  the  second  century.     There  are 

p  Supposed  to  be  Caius  by     Dr.  Routh's  Reliq.  Sacr.   vol. 
Pennon,  de  Success.  Rom.  Pon-     II.  p.  i8. 
tif.  Diss.  II.  I.  3.  p.  147-    See 
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reasons  for  thinking  that  Theodotus  by  no  means 
went  so  £Eir  as  to  maintain  what  is  now  called  the ' 
simple  humanity  of  Christ"^:  and  I  cannot  hdp 
quoting  a  remarkable  passage  in  Athanasius,  whid 
shews  that  in  his  opinion  at  least  such  a  notion  had 
never  been  entertained. 

Athanasius  is  stating  that  the  Arians  had  been 
condenmed  for  saying  that  Christ  was  created^  and 
that  there  was  a  time  when  he  did  not  exist :  '^  Bot 
^  if  any  one/'  he  says,  **  should  wish  to  expose 
**  them  by  a  still  stronger  argument,  he  will  find 
**  that  this  heresy  is  not  perhaps  fiar  removed  £rara 
^  heathen  notions,  but  that  with  respect  to  other 
**  heresies,  it  goes  much  further,  and  is  the  very 
<<  dregs  of  them.  For  the  error  of  those  heresies 
**  has  been  either  concerning  the  Lord's  body,  and 
**  lus  union  with  man,  some  inventing  this  fialsehood 
*^  and  some  that,  or  in  sajring  that  the  Lord  had  not 
**  been  on  earth  at  all,  which  is  the  error  into  whidi 
^  the  Jews  were  led :  but  the  Arian  heresy  is  the 
*^  only  one  which  with  stUl  greater  madness  has  at- 
*^  tacked  the  divinity  itself,  and  said  that  the  Logos 
^'  had  no  existence  at  all,  and  that  the  Father  was 
**  not  always  a  Father^."  Athanasius  says  plainly  in 
this  passage,  that  the  Arians  went  further  than  any 
other  heretics  in  den3dng  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
The  distinctive  mark  of  Arianism  was  this :  it  was 
maintained,  that  there  was  a  time  when  Christ  did 
not  exist ;  and  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  was 
called  into  being  by  Gknl.  It  was  observed  with 
truth  by  Athanasius  and  the  Fathers,  that  Om  was 
to  say,  in  other  words,  that  Christ  was  created :  but 

1  Ad  Episc.  Egypt,  et  Lyb.  17.  p.  287,  a8S. 
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still  the  Ariajifi  maintained  in  their  own  «ense,  that 
CSiriBt  was  God:  they  did  not  refuse  to  speak  of 
him  as  f>ery  God  of  very  God:  and  it  would  be 
jHreposterous  to  say,  that  men  who  spoke  thus  of 
Christ,  went  further  in  denying  his  divinity,  than 
those  who  said  he  was  a  mere  man,  without  any  in- 
herent divinity  at  all.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
Athanasius  could  never  have  heard  of  persons  hav- 
ing maintained  the  latter  notion :  and  when  he  de- 
scribes the  preceding  heresies,  he  says  expressly  that 
they  related  to  the  Lord's  body  and  his  union  with 
man.  These  words  evidently  refer  to  the  Gnostics, 
whether  Dooetae  or  Ebionites ;  and  Athanasius  says 
that  they  did  not  lower  the  divinity  of  Christ  so 
much  as  the  Arians.  There  may  be  something  of 
polemical  hyperbole  in  this  statement ;  and  hid  com- 
parison of  the  Arians  and  Gnostics  would  not  per- 
haps bear  a  strict  examination :  but  this  much  may 
at  least  be  concluded,  that  Athanasius  knew  of  no 
persons  since  the  first  rise  of  Christianity,  who  had 
lowered  the  divinity  of  Christ  so  much  as  the  Ari- 
ans :  and  I  have  shewn  that  it  was  Jesus,  and  not 
Ckri^  whose  divinity  the  Gnostics  denied ;  but  all 
of  them  believed  Christ  to  have  preexisted,  to  have 
poxKeeded  forth  from  God,  and  to  have  been  united 
tor  a  time  to  a  real  or  apparent  humao  body.  We 
still  therefore  are  without  any  evidence  of  the  proper 
Unitarian  doctrines  being  held  in  the  three  first  cen- 
turies. Theodotus  may  have  been  overlooked  by 
Athanasius  ;  or,  which  appears  not  improbable, 
though  he  believed  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  he  held 
that  something  divine  resided  in  him. 

Theodotus  is  stated  to  have  been  succeeded  in  his 
opmicMis  by  Artemon'""' ;  and  the  tenets  of  that  he* 
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retic  became  more  notorious  in  the  hands  of  Paul  of 
Samosata.  Both  Artemon  and  Paul  have  been  named 
as  supporters  of  the  Unitarian  doctrines ;  and  the 
assertion  has  been  so  often  and  so  fearlessly  repeated, 
that  it  is  almost  admitted  as  an  historical  fact.   And 
yet  no  point  is  more  capable  of  demonstration^  than 
that  these  two  persons  did  not  hold  the  simple  hu- 
manity of  Jesus  Christ     They  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  Gnostics ;  and  even  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  term  they  were  heretics.     Paul  indeed  was 
bishop  of  Samosata  ;  and  he  was  certainly  the  first 
Christian  bishop  who  was  charged  with  believing^ 
Christ  to  be  a  mere  man.     But  we  must  not  allow^ 
ourselves  to  be  misled  by  words.     To  believe  Jesus 
Christ  to  he  a  mere  man^  had  a  very  different  mean- 
ing in  those  days  from  what  it  bears  now :  and  it 
seems  to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten,  that  Paul  con- 
sidered Christ  to  be  the  external  manifestation  of  the 
Logos  of  Grod.     This  Logos  had  existed  from  all 
eternity  with  Grod,  but  it  had  not  a  separate  personal 
existence.     Christ  therefore  had  no  existence  till 
Jesus  was  bom  of  Mary,  and  then  the  Logos  united 
itself  to  him ;  and  thus  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  by 
nature  a  mere  man,  became  united  to  God'""'.     Sudi 
was  the  belief  of  Paul  of  Samosata ;  fr^m  which  it 
is  plain,  that  his  opinions  nearly  resembled  those 
which  about  the  same  time  were  matured  and  in- 
dustriously propagated  by  Sabellius.     Athanasius 
and  other  Fathers  have  made  this  observation :  and 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remark,  that  the  east 
and  the  west  are  not  more  opposed  to  eadi  other, 
than  are  the  doctrines  of  Sabellius  and  those  of  the 
Unitarians.     I  may  say  of  Sabellius,  as  I  did  of  the 
Gnostics,  that  no  person  could  have  thought  of  iden- 
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tifying  Jesus  Christ  with  Qody  and  of  saying  that 
the  Father  and  the  Son  were  merely  two  names  or 
eneigies  of  the  same  deity,  unless  the  nature  of 
Christ,  in  some  sense  or  other,  had  been  declared  to 
be  more  than  human '''^. 

It  is  thus  that  the  history  of  heresy  may  be  made 
our  guide  in  seeking  and  ascertaining  the  truth* 
My  first  object  in  this  discussion  was  to  illustrate 
those  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  allude 
to  false  teachers.     An  inquiry  like  the  present  may 
be  made  subsidiary  to  ecclesiastical  history :  and  in 
the  scanty  materials  which  we  have  for  the  events 
of  the  first  century,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  concentrate  the  scattered  notices  which  occur  in 
the  apostolic  writings.  These  writings  may  be  com- 
pared to  rays  of  light,  which  shine  in  the  midst  of 
darkness.   By  them,  and  by  them  only,  can  we  trace 
the  foimdations  of  our  faith.     Scarcely  were  they 
published  to  the  world,  when  their  contents  were 
mutilated  by  daring  and  unhallowed  hands.     The 
same  persons  who  robbed  the  Deity  of  his  attribute 
of  creation,  who  denied  the  incarnation  of  his  Son, 
and  our  redemption  through  his  blood;  the  same 
sacril^ous  innovators  did  not  fear  to  mangle  and 
distort  what  the  finger  of  (Jod  had  written.     The 
early  heretics  rejected  some  parts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, because  they  would  not  believe  that  Christ 
was  bom  of  human  parents.  The  attempt  was  bold, 
but  it  was  consistent.     In  our  own  day  we  find  the 
same  passages  of  scripture  rejected,  and  upon  the 
authority  of  the  same  heretics :  but  the  objects  pro- 
posed in  the  two  cases  are  diametrically  opposite. 
The  Ebionites  are  appealed  to  by  the  Unitarians  as 
denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  which  they  never 
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did.  So  convinced  were  they  of  Chrisf  s  descent 
from  heaven,  so  wholly  irreconcileable  was  it  with 
their  creed  to  question  or  deny  it,  that  they  would 
not  believe  even  an  inspired  apostle,  when  he  said 
that  Christ  was  bom  of  a  human  mother.  What 
shall  we  say  then  of  men  who  follow  the  Ebionites 
in  mutilating  the  scriptures,^ but  with  a  purpose 
which  would  have  filled  the  Ebicmites  with  horror 
or  with  contempt  ?  Lict  us  say  in  charity,  and  with 
humble  hope,  that  blindness  in  peart  is  happened 
unto  them,  but  that  the  time  will  come,  when  the 
day^ring  from  on  high  shall  visit  them ;  and  what 
the  Son  of  Gknl,  whose  nature  they  have  mistaken, 
will  shew  to  them,  not  in  terror,  but  in  mercy,  that 
he  indeed  is  God,  and  mighty  to  save. 

I  trust  that  I  have  said  nothing  whidi  bespeaks 
eidier  triumph  or  exultation,  when  contrasting  our 
own  faith  with  that  of  others.  I  cannot  indeed  for- 
get, as  a  source  of  joy  and  consolation,  that  we  pot 
our  trust  in  one  who  was  more  than  man,  and  &at 
we  depend  not  upon  our  own  works,  but  upon  his 
atoning  blood,  to  expiate  all  our  sins.  But  to  him 
who  created  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  us,  to 
him  alone  be  it  ascribed,  that  we  still  adhere  to  that 
faith  which  was  preached  by  the  messengers  of 
Christ :  and  while  we  ofier  our  praises  to  Gknl,  and 
to  his  Son,  who  has  thus  protected  us  from  error, 
let  us  also  humbly  pray  that  some  drops  of  that 
atoning  blood  may  be  spared  for  those,  who  have 
spoken  lightly  of  Christ's  holy  name.  Let  us  also 
remember  that  the  same  Almighty  Judge,  who  will 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  unbelief,  will  also  visit 
those  delinquencies  which  arise  frt)m  a  corrupted 
heart     There  is  perhaps  too  great  a  tendency  in 
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our  nature  to  condemn  those  who  differ  from  us  in 
opinion,  without  reflecting  that  we  shall  all  stand 
before  the  same  tribunal.  Grod  only  knows*  what 
errors  proceed  from  the  head  and  what  from  the 
heart.  The  scriptures  do  not  encourage  us  to  make 
these  distinctions :  they  say  indeed,  that  unbelievers 
shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  humeth  with 
fire^  which  is  the  second  death :  (Rev.  xxi.  8.)  but 
they  are  not  placed  there  alone;  they  have  com- 
panions in  that  place  of  suffering,  whose  error  is 
not  that  of  belief:  in  that  day  it  will  profit  us  little 
that  we  have  believed  in  Christ,  if  we  have  not 
obeyed  him :  and  his  words  may  afford  a  warning 
to  ourselves,  as  well  as  a  lesson  of  charity  towards 
others,  when  he  says  of  the  slothfrd  and  presump- 
tuous servant,  that  his  Lord  will  cut  him  in  sunder, 
and  will  appoint  him  his  portion  with  the  unbe^ 
Uevers.  (Luke  xii.  46.) 
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NOTE  1.— See  Lecture  I.  p.  16. 


1  MAY  perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  to  an  article  in 
British  Cntic,  (No.  VI.  April,  1828,)  in  which  I  have  < 


the 
■  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  the  chronology  of  St.  PauPs  life  and 
writings.  Since  the  publication  of  that  article,  I  have  seen 
no  reason  to  alter  the  opinions  which  were  there  expressed : 
and  in  the  present  Lecture  the  same  calculations  and  the 
same  conclusions  have  been  adopted.  The  folloA^ng  are  the 
dates  which  were  there  assigned  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 


A.D. 

A.D. 

1  Thessalonians   - 

-    46 

2  Corinthians       -         -    52 

2  Thessalonians   - 

-    47 

Romans      -        -        -    53 

Titus 

-    51 

Ephesians,  Coloss.  Phile- 

Galatians   - 

-    52 

mon,  Philippians      -     58 

1  Corinthians 

.    52 

Hebrews           -           -    58 

1  Timothy 

-    52 

2  Timothy         -        64—66 

The  reader  should  also  be  informed  that  the  year  31  was 
assumed  for  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord ;  and  that  the  con- 
irersion  of  St.  Paul  was  supposed  to  have  happened  in  the 
same  year.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Baronius,  Petavius, 
Tillemont  and  Cave :  and  we  may  infer  the  same  of  Jerom 
and  other  of  the  Fathers.  One  oi  the  most  important  dates 
to  be  setded  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul  is  that  of  his  first 
arrival  in  Rome.  I  have  placed  it  in  the  year  56,  contrary 
to  most  chronolo^sts,  but  with  the  concurrence  of  Petavius, 
Capellus*,  and  bishop  Burgess  among  the  modems,  and  with 
the  express  authority  of  Eusebius  and  Jerom.  The  reader 
is  again  referred  for  details  to  the  article  already  mentioned. 

NOTE  2.— See  Lecture  I.  p.  20. 

It  is  at  least  plain,  that  notwithstanding  the  baptism  of 
Cornelius,  (who,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  previously  a 
proselyte^,)  the  gospel  was  not  preached  openly,  if  at  all, 

*  C«Te  also  supposed  StPaal  to  have  arrived  in  Rome  A.  D.  57.  1  find 
the  Tears  59, 60, 61,  63,  assigned  to  this  erent  by  different  chronologists. 

^  This  is  plain  firoin  the  expression  ^•^/uui  rt?  Omv,  (x.  a.)  which  cer- 
tainlj  meant  a  proseljrte  from  heathenism  to  Judaism.  The  phrase  is  re- 
peUed  at  rer.  ai.  where  it  is  added,  that  he  was  of  good  report  among  all 
the  matwm  of  the  Jews,  if  we  compare  Acts  xiii.  16  and  26  with  43,  the 
cxpreaaion  m  p0$wfU94i  r«y  Omv  will  seem  to  be  identical  with  rwv  ri^^^Mnr 
wft^nXmrw.  To  which  it  majr  be  added,  that  St  Peter  would  not  hare  re- 
ferred Cornelius  to  the  Jewish  prophets,  if  he  had  not  already  been  ac* 
qoainted  with  them,  and  admitted  their  authority. 
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to  the  Grendles,  till  the  forbearance  of  St.  Paul  was  wearied 
out  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  (Acts  xiii.  46.)  Upon  his  return 
to  the  Syrian  Antioch,  he  related  how  God  nad  opened  Ae 
door  qfjaHh  unto  the  Gentiles^  (xiv.  27.)  as  if  it  was  a  new 
thing.  Even  after  this,  the  dispute  was  ndsed  bj  some 
persons  coming  from  Judaea,  whether  circumcision  was  not 
of  universal  obligation,  (xv.  1.)  All  which  makes  it  Teiy 
improbable,  that  any  apostle  had  preached  the  gospd  io  dis- 
tant countries,  or  this  great  question  would  otherwise  have 
been  set  at  rest  before.  I  am  aware  that  the  gospd  was 
preached  at  Antioch  and  in  Phcenicia  and  Cyprus  soon 
after  the  persecution,  which  followed  the  death  of  Stephen: 
but  it  is  expressly  said,  that  the  apostles  did  not  leave  Jeru- 
salem at  that  persecution,  (viii.  1.)  It  has  been  maintained 
by  some  writers  of  the  Romish  church,  upon  the  longle  au- 
thority of  Jerom,  that  St.  Peter  went  to  Rome  in  the  second 
year  of  Claudius,  A.  D.  42  or  48^.  But  Valesius^^  himself 
has  given  up  the  pcnnt ;  as  have  Papebrochius,  Pagi,  and 
others  of  the  Romish  church ;  and  the  falsehood  of  it  has 
been  so  often  shewn,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the 
arguments. 

NOTE  3.— See  I..ecture  I.  p.  22. 

It  was  calculated  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  that  2,565,000 
males  partook  of  the  paschal  sacrifice,  beside  the  remaining 
population^.  Joseph  us,  in  more  than  one  place,  speaks  ck 
the  vast  concourse  of  Jews  who  flocked  to  Jerusalem  upon 
those  occa^ons :  but  his  words  seem  to  imply  that  by  far 
the  larger  part  came  from  the  country  immediately  about 
Jerusalem.  Thus,  in  the  place  last  quoted,  speaking  of  the 
vast  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  Titus,  he  says,  rovroaw  ri 
wXiof  ifjui^Xov  ftcv,  aA\'  oux  ^i^oupioir*  eon  yap  Tr,$  X^^  ^^^ 
hr)  T^v  t6o9  'A^uttSDv  hpjijf  <rtiveAi)Ax/9arf^,  x.  r.  X.  and,  speaking 
of  the  same  festival  in  the  rdgn  of  Archdaus,  he  says, 
xantat  (mv  eantpog  ex  r^;  X»^a$  Xeop;  nri  riyv  tpifiiutav^.  md 
again,  xmi(ri  Se  ir\i)0v^  avapUpLifros  Ix  r^;  X^^»  ^^  ^^  ^  ^* 
T^  {fwipopias  «ri  fl^<rx«ia  tou  flfoOg.  From  all  these  expres- 
mons  it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  Jews,  who  came  from  dis- 
tant countries,  were  few,  when  compared  with  those  who 


c  Hie  CbroDJcle  of  Eas^ius  used  also  to  be  quoted  as  makiDf  the 
sssertioB  :  but  this  part  of  the  Chronicle  does  not  exist  In  the  Gred^ ;  and 
it  has  been  supposed,  that  this  was  one  of  the  interpolations  made  by  Jerom. 
I1ie  Armenian  Tersion  of  fiuaebius,  published  at  Venice  in  i8f  S,  confirms 
this  suspicion,  since  it  says  nothing  of  St  Peter's  jonmey  to  Rome. 

*  Ad  Eus.  Hist,  Becks.  II.  i6.  •  Josephos,  Bei.Jmd.  VI.  o,  3. 

fib.  II.  1.3.  f  Antiq.XVIL9.3. 
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came  from  Palestine.  It  is  demonstrable  indeed  that  this 
was  the  case.  St.  Luke  informs  us,  that  there  were  Jews 
living  in  every  nation  under  heaven,  (Acts  ii.  5.)  and 
Josephus  says  the  same  thin^,  ou  yap  eo-riv  M  rrig  oixovf&0yijf 
B^^i^,  6  fi^  iio^av  ufitrigav  t^eov".  This  was  in  the  reign  of 
Nero :  and  not  long  after  our  Saviour^s  birth,  the  Jews  in 
Rome  must  have  amounted  to  several  thousands,  since  we 
read  that  8000  of  them  were  present  when  Archelaus  ap- 
peared before  the  emperor  at  Rome*.  Philo  Judaeus  as- 
serts, that  there  was  a  million  of  Jews  resident  in  £g}7>t,  a 
statement  which  is  considered  by  his  editor  Mangey  to  be 
hyperbolical  and  incredible^.  The  same  author  mforms 
us,  that  his  countrymen  were  dispersed  over  the  whole  con- 
tinent and  in  every  island  l;  and  I  cannot  help  quoting  the 
fc^owing  passage,  which  so  remarkably  confirms  the  state- 
ment in  the  Acts :  ^^  Jerusalem,**^  he  says,  ^^  is  my  ancestral 
^  city,  and  the  metropolis  not  only  of  Judaea,  but  of  many 
^^  other  countries,  in  consequence  of  the  colonies  which  it 
'*  has  sent  out  at  different  times  into  the  neighbouring  coun- 
**  tries,  such  as  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  Coele- Syria ; 
'*  and  into  those  more  distant,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  the  great- 
^*  est  part  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  Bithynia  and  the  eastern 
^*  shores  of  the  Euxine ;  so  also  into  Europe,  Thessaly, 
**  Boeotia,  Macedonia,  ^tolia,  Attica,  Argos,  Corinth,  the 
**  greater  and  best  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  And  not  only 
**  are  the  condnents  full  of  Jewisn  colonies,  but  the  princi- 
<<  pal  islands  also,  Euboea,  Cyprus,  and  Crete.  I  say  no- 
**  thing  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates :  for  all  of 
*^  them,  except  a  small  portion,  particularly  Babylon  and 
**  the  satrapies  which  occupy  the  rich  country  round,  have 
**  Jews  living  in  them™.'*'  He  had  already  mentioned  the 
Jews,  who  hved  in  Babylonia,  at  p.  578 :  Josephus  also, 
in  several  places,  speaks  of  the  Jews  who  lived  beyond  the 
Euphrates ;  and  he  says  that  there  were  many  m3rriads  of 
them°.  He  adds  indeed,  that  they  came  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  sacrifices <';  and  Philo  states,  tnat  they  sent  hp^ofi,%ov$ 
every  year  with  money  for  the  temple  P.  It  may  be  proved 
that  tnis  was  the  didrachma%  which,  as  we  learn  from  Ci- 
cero, was  sent  from  Italy  and  all  the  provinces  to  Jerusa- 
lem': and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  these  passages,  that 
a  constant  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem  and   their  countrymen   throughout  the  world. 

k  Bel.  Jod.  II.  i6.  4.  «  lb.  II.  6.  i.  Jntia,  XVII.  n.  i.  ^  Ady. 

Flaccnm.  vol.  II.  p.  5*3.  »  De  Legal,  ad  Caiatti.  p.  577.  ■  lb.  587. 

•  ABtiq.  XV.  a.  3.  XVUI.  9.  i.  •  lb.  XVII.  a.  3.  p  De  Leg.  ad  Caiom. 
p.  578.  ^  See  Josephos,  Antiq.  XVIII.  9.  i.  '  Pro  L.  Flacco.  aS. 
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Philo  even  expressly  says,  that  ^^  an  infinity  of  Jews  came 
^^  from  an  infinity  of  dties,  some  by  land  and  some  by  sea, 
**  from  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  to  every  festival*." 
Still  however  it  is  quite  plain,  if  we  consider  the  resideiit 
population  of  Jerusisdem  and  Judaea,  that  the  number  of 
males  at  the  festivals  would  have  been  much  greater  than 
two  millions  and  an  half,  if  very  many  had  come  from  dis- 
tant countries.  Eusebius  seems  to  have  imagined,  that  the 
command  given  in  Exodus  xxiii.  14, 17.  and  DeuU  xri.  16. 
was  only  intended  to  apply  to  the  Jews  in  Judaea,  and  not 
to  those  in  distant  countries,  ovrf  roic  ew\  y«c  oXXo^a 


countries,  owrt  rol$  nrl  y^j  oXXo^ot^ 
xKTfiivoig  'lov$aioi^<:  and  we  may  learn  from  Philo  himself, 
that  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  was  observed  at  Alexandria  », 
though  this  would  seem  an  express  violation  of  Deuu  xtL 
16.  The  motive  for  going  to  Jerusalem  no  longer  existed, 
if  the  festivals  could  be  observed  in  other  places :  and  at  aU 
events  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  these  myriads  of 
foreign  Jews  made  the  visit  very  often  in  their  Uves.  Ma- 
homet appears  to  have  followed  the  Jewish  lawgiver  in  en- 
jmning  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  upon  all  the  futhnil :  but  he 
required  it  only  once  from  every  one. 

NOTE  4.— See  Lecture  I.  p.  28. 

St.  Peter  addressed  himself  to  both  descriptions  of  Jews, 
'^Av^e;  'louSoioi  xol  oi  xaTOixouvre;  'I^otKroAiiffr^,  (iL  14.)  and 
he  appears  to  appeal  to  all  of  them,  when  he  reminded  them 
of  the  miracles  which  Jesus  had  worked,  as  ye  yoursdves 
also  knowy  ii.  22.  The  miraculous  gift  of  tongues  would  be 
likely  to  make  most  impression  upon  the  foragn  Jews,  be- 
cause they  heard  each  their  own  language ;  the  native  Jews 
would  only  hear  men  speaking  in  a  language  which  was 
not  that  of  Palestine,  and  which  to  themselves  was  unintel^ 
ligible.  This  distinction  seems  to  be  marked  in  the  12th 
and  ISth  verses :  And  they^  i.  e.  the  foreign  Jews,  (see  ver. 
11.)  were  all  amazed^  ana  were  in  doubt,  saying  one  to  an- 
other. What  meaneth  this  f  Others,  i.  e.  the  native  Jews, 
S4udy  These  men  areJuU  of  new  wine.    There  is  great  pro- 

■  De  MooaidiU,  toI.  II.  p.  333.  t  Dem.  Enoig.  I.  5.  p.  9. 

■  Adr.  Flaccum,  p.  554. 

'  The  latter  expresnoo  memos  the  tojowmen  m  JerusfiUm,  not  the  settled 
inhabitants;  see  ii.  5 :  and  when  St  Luke  says  of  the  miseraUe  death  of 
Judas,  that  it  W€u  kmown  to  ali  those  dweUmg  at  Jermsalem^  vSin  Tt!t  s^m. 
Mmrn  'Ii#mwi«xV>  >*  '9-  be  probably  referred  to  himself,  there  being  reasoa  to 
believe  that  he  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  was  present  at  Jerusakoi  upon 
this  occamon.  I  may  obserre,  that  Schiensner  is  not  correct  in  trmaslalinf 
r»i#  mmr0uumrmt  b  'Ii^mtoaV  (Loka  xiiL  4.)  cwes  Hierotofymitamt,  \ 
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bability^  therefore,  that  many  of  the  3000  who  were  bap- 
tized, were  foreign  Jews.  If  the  death  of  Stephen  hap- 
pened within  a  short  time  of  our  Lord''s  ascension,  as  some 
Srsons  have  supposed,  it  is  almost  demonstrable,  that  many 
pdm  Jews  were  among  the  first  converts;  for  the  dis- 
pute itetween  the  native  and  Hellenistic  Jews,  mentioned  in 
vi.  1.  happened  before  the  death  of  Stephen;  and  the  latter 
formed  a  large  portion  of  the  church  at  that  time.  The 
foreign  Jews  were  evidently  included  in  the  persecution 
whic£  followed  the  death  of  Stephen;  and  consequently 
they  must  have  been  omverted. 

NOTE  6.— See  Lecture  I.  p.  26. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  among  the  multitudes  assem- 
bled at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  no  persons  are 
mentioned  from  Greece  Proper,  imless  the  island  of  Crete 
be  included.  The  news  of  what  had  happened  in  Judsea 
might  therefore  not  be  carried  into  Greece  so  early  as  to 
Rome,  or  Egypt,  or  Cjrrenaica:  but  we  cannot  conceive 
that  diey  would  lonff  remain  in  ignorance.  During  St. 
Faults  journey  through  Macedonia,  (Acts  xvi.  11. — ^xvh.  15.) 
diere  is  no  mention  of  his  finding  any  Christian  congrega- 
tions :  but  the  readiness  with  which  his  preaching  was  re- 
ceived by  the  devout  Greeks,  i.  e.  the  Jewish  proselytes^ 
seems  to  shew  that  some  of  them  must  have  mGre  than 
heard  of  the  Christian  doctrines  before  his  arrival.  The 
words  which  were  said  to  him  by  the  man  of  Macedonia  in 
a  rinon.  Come  aoer  into  Macedaniay  and  help  us,  (xvi.  9.) 
might  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  Christianity  had  already 
made  a  beginning  in  that  country,  but  wanted  the  aid  of  the 
apostle  to  establish  it  and  ^ve  it  a  right  direction.  At  the 
facginning  of  his  residence  in  C<»inth,  the  Lord  said  to  him 
io  a  vision,  /  have  much  people  in  ffAs  city,  (xviii.'lO.)  and 
though  these  words  mi^t  not  actually  mean  that  many 
were  already  believers  m  the  ffospel,  we  can  hardly  take 
tfacm  as  expres^ng  less,  than  that  there  was  much  people 
cfinxwed  favoura^  toward  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
With  respect  to  Gkdatia,  St.  Paul^  as  I  have  observed,  was 
imdkmbtedly  the  fir^  apoeile  who  preached  there :  but  the 
great  readiness  with  which  the  Galatians  received  him  (Gal. 
IV.  14,15.)  might  lead  us  to  think  that  they  were  previously 
diqxMed  to  listen  to  his  doctrines.  Other  teachers  certainly 
went  amoi^  them  after  St  Paul  had  visited  them :  and 
unless  the  raise  doctrines  had  been  already  in  the  country 
before  St.  Paul  delivered  to  them  the  truth,  they  would 

s2 
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hardly  have  sufiPered  the  one  to  supplant  the  other.  We 
may  remember,  that  persons  from  the  surrounding  countries 
of  Fontus,  CappEdocia,  and  Phrygia,  were  present  at  Jeru- 
salem on  the  aay  of  Pentecost. 

NOTE  6.— See  Lecture  II.  p.  29. 

It  is  observed  by  MosheimT,  that  ^^  an  opinion  has 
^^  prevailed,  derived  from  the  authority  of  Clemens  the  Alex- 
'^  andrian,  that  the  first  rise  of  the  Gnostic  sect  is  to  be 
^^  dated  after  the  de«th  of  the  apostles^  and  placed  under  the 
^^  reim  of  the  emperor  Adrian :  and  it  is  also  allied,  that 
"  before  this  time  the  church  enjoyed  a  perfect  tranquillity, 
''  undisturbed  by  dissensions  or  sects  of  any  kind.  But  tne 
^^  smallest  degree  of  attention  to  the  language  of  the  holy 
'^  scriptures,  not  to  mention  the  authority  of  other  ancieot 
^^  records,  will  prevent  us  from  adopting  this  groundless  no- 
"  tion.*"  Nothmg  can  be  more  just  than  this  observatioD  erf 
Mosheim :  but  Dodwell,  in  his  Dissertations  upon  Irenaeus*, 
attached  so  much  wei^t  to  the  words  of  Clement,  that  he 
fixed  the  rise  of  heresy  in  the  year  116,  which  was  the  last 
year  but  one  of  Trajan^s  reign.  The  passage  in  Clem.  Alex. 
IS  obscure,  and  apparently  corrupt :  but  the  part,  to  whic^ 
Dodwell  and  Mosheim  allude,  is  as  follows :  nirm  8c,  «v^ 

yeyivouri^.  The  persons  here  spoken  of,  as  leaders  of  here^es, 
were  Baulides,  Valentinus,  and  Marcion :  all  of  whom  cer- 
tainly lived  in  the  second  century;  and  this  is  all  that 
Clement  intended  to  assert.  He  says  expressly  that  Basi- 
lides  pretended  to  have  been  taught  by  Glaucias,  who  was 
ipfjir^viifs  to  St.  Peter ;  and  that  Valentinus  clumed  the  same 
connexion  with  Theudas,  an  acquaintance  of  St.  Paul.  It 
is  also  plain,  thoush  the  passage  is  probably  corrupt,  that 
he  connects  these  heretics  with  Simon  Magus ;  so  that  what- 
ever he  may  have  said  of  heresy  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  his 
own  words  supply  us  with  the  names  of  three  persons  Glau- 
cias, Theudas,  and  Simon  Magus,  who  were  contemporaries 
of  the  apostles.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Clement  spoke 
of  Basiiides,  Valentinus,  and  Marcion,  because  they  were 
much  more  notorious,  and  reduced  Gnostidsm  to  a  mudb 

»  Eccles.  Hist  Cent  I.  part  a.  c  V.  3. 

*  Diss.  I.  13.  p.  30.  tboagfa  bis  words  have  been  ntber  unfoiiiy  quoted. 
So  also  Anioldas,  Higt,  Eccles,  ei  Hteres.  torn.  I.  lib.  i.  4.  1.  p.  41.  and  Tltt- 
man,  de  VcMtigns  Gnotticomm  in  N,  T,frustra  qustsUis. 

•  Strom.  VII.  17.  p.  898.  For  tbe  proposed  emendations  of  tins  passage, 
see  tbe  note  in  Potter's  edition,  and  Mosbeim,  de  uno  Siwiame  Magm,  22. 
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more  regular  system  than  their  predecessors.  He  by  no 
means  says,  as  Dodwell  would  infer,  that  heresy  began  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian^ :  his  expression  is  oi  roi^  alpi(rng  Iti- 
vo^amrffc,  those  who  struck  out  new  /leresies^  or,  who  added  to 
the  heretical  opinions;  which  hasnot  been  sufficiently  observed 
by  commentators^.  Irenaeus  intended  to  make  the  same  ob- 
servation, when  he  said  of  the  heretics  whom  he  was  con- 
futing, "  All  of  them  are  much  later  than  the  bishops,  to 
**  whom  the  apostles  committed  the  churchesd.*"  Irenaeus 
wrote  particularly  a^nst  Valentinus  and  Marcion,  and  the 
heretics  of  his  own  day,  who  lived  nearly  a  century  after  the 
time  of  the  apostles ;  but  at  the  be^nning  of  his  work  he 
mentions  several  heretics,  who  were  contemporaries  of  the 
apostles ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  meaning 
in  the  passage  quoted  above.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  woids  of  Firmilianus  bishop  of  Cassarea  in  his  letter  to 
Cyprian  c,  concerning  the  rebaptizing  of  heretics :  "  As  to 
'*  what  Stephen  (the  bishop  of  Rome)  has  said,  that  the 
**  apostles  forbade  the  baptism  of  those  who  came  over  from 
**  heresy,  and  left  this  as  a  rule  to  posterity,  you  have  re- 
**  plied  most  satisfactorily,  that  no  one  is  so  ux>fish  as  to  be- 
^*  lieve  this  rule  to  have  been  handed  down  from  the  apo- 
^  sties ;  since  it  is  evident,  that  these  execrable  and  detest- 
<^  able  heresies  existed  after  their  day ;  and  Marcion,  the 
*'  disciple  of  Cerdon,  is  known  to  have  introduced  his  im- 
**  pious  doctrine  against  Grod  long  after  the  time  of  the  apo- 
**  sties ;  and  ApeUes,  who  agreed  with  his  blasphemy,  added 
*^  many  other  new  and  still  more  grievous  errors  hostile  to 
•*  fidth  and  truth.  The  date  also  of  Valentinus  and  Basi- 
**  lides  is  well  ascertained,  and  it  was  very  long  after  the 
**  times  of  the  apostles,  that  they  rebelled  a^inst  the  church 
**  with  their  wicked  falsehoods.  It  is  plain,  that  all  these 
writers  were  speaking  of  the  same  heretics,  Valentinus,  Mar- 
cion, &c.  and  not  of  their  predecessors  :  and  the  reason  of 
this  distinction  will  also  be  apparent  in  the  course  of  these 
Lectures.    The  heretics  of  tne  first  century  were  not  in  any 

^  It  is  nitlier  a  singular  drcumstance,  that  Eusebins  names  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  as  the  time  when  Christianity  ftdxtrrm  nV  m'mrrmf  k^^wi  HxfAo^t, 
Pwipp.  Evang,  IV.  17.  p.  164. 

«  Jn  tbe  same  manner  Theodoret,  when  he  speaks  of  the  heretics  who  took 
^eir  rise  firom  Simon  Magiis>  says,  ^^tm  «ramf  r/uM^ds  rnms  ImWaykg  rns 
2^n^«»c  l9'm90n»int  mi^Uutf,  ».r.X.  Httr,  Fab,  I.  I.  p*  193*  and  of  the 
EbioaitfSy  rm^g  2i  rnr  ml^inmf  »f^i  fiU  'Efiimt,  faixV  ^^  M«^jiiXA#»  »tu  ^ttruuv 
r«W  im^ipn  WtnUt  l)i{*fw.  Httr.  Fab.  Onnpfnd,  p.  188.  Eosebius  speaks  of 
tlie  Grecian  phikMOphers,  rtn  fiit  rMrli,  r*y  }l  MfHt  l|ii»«X«i/dii»«r*>y,  nm*  il 
mm4  Uimt  )^  l«'iyfMii««c«rv.  Preep,  Evong.  XIV.  15.  p.  753. 

^  V.  JO.  I.  p.  317.  see  also  111.  4-  3-  p.  179.  *  Cypriani  Op.  Epist. 

LXXV.  p.  144. 
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sense  of  the  tenn  Christians :  whereas  those  of  the  second 
century  were  ^ther  apostates  firom  Christianity,  or  pretended 
to  receive  the  gospel.  That  this  was  the  meanii^  of  Fir- 
milianus  is  proved  almost  to  demonstration  by  the  blowing 
expresfflon  of  Cyprian  himself,  who  refers  to  Titus  iiL  10, 
11.  and  then  says,  ^^  No  one  ought  to  deiame  the  a{)08tles, 
<^  as  if  they  approved  of  baptisms  performed  by  heretics,  cv 
*<  commumcated  with  them  without  the  baptism  being  per- 
*<  formed  by  the  church,  when  the  apostles  wrote  thus  ooo- 
*<  ceming  heretics,  and  at  a  time  when  as  yet  the  more  via- 
*<  lent  heretical  pliigpfn  had  not  broken  out,  nor  had  Mar- 
^*  don  of  Pontus  as  yet  arisen,  whose  master  Cerdon  came 
^'  to  Home  in  the  time  of  Hyginus,  who  was  ninth  Ushop  of 
**  that  city ;  whom  Mardon  followed,  and,  increasing  his 
*^  wickedness  still  further,  thought  fit  to  blaspheme  Crod  the 
*^  Father  and  Creator  more  impudently  and  openly  than 
<^  the  rest,  and  furnished  still  more  wicked  and  fatal  weapoos 
*^  to  those  haretics  who  were  nuidly  and  sacrilq;ioudy  rebel- 
*^  Un^  against  the  church ^.^  It  is  plain  from  this  passage  that 
Cjrpnan  meant  to  speak  of  Ceraon  and  Maroon  as  later 
tlum  the  times  of  the  apostles  :  but  it  is  also  plain,  that  he 
conceived  the  seeds  of  their  hereaes  to  have  been  sown  be^ 
fore.  Dodwell  and  other  writers  have  also  laid  much  stress 
upon  a  pas^u^  quoted  by  Eusebius  from  H^eappus, 
where  it  is  saidthat  *^  the  churdi  continued  a  virgm  tilithe 
*'  time  of  Trajan :  for  it  was  not  yet  corrupted  by  vain 
^'  doctrinesS:^  an  expresnon,  whidi  Valesius  endeavours  to 
reconcile  with  history^  by  suppodne  H^eappus  to  have 
alluded  only  to  the  church  of  Jerusaiem^.  But  this  is  quite 
unnecessary.  Euselnus  alluding  to  the  same  passi^  in 
another  place,  (iii.  82.)  adds,  apparently  in  his  own  words, 
*^  that  if  there  were  any  before  that  time,  who  endeavoured 
^*  to  corrupt  the  wholesome  rule  of  the  evangelical  preadi- 
<^  ing,  they  lurked  in  darkness  and  obscurity.^  We  come 
therefore  to  the  same  ocmcluaon  as  bef(M«,  that  it  was  not 
till  the  time  of  Tr^an  or  Hadrian,  that  Christians  openly 
came  forward  as  leaders  of  heresies :  and  in  the  passage  first 

?uoted  from  He^esippus,  he  expressly  deduces  Marcion, 
alendnus,  Ba^des,  &c.  from  Simon  and  other  heretics, 
who  are  known  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  the  apostles. 
This  question  might  never  have  been  raised,  if  persons  had 
suflSdently  attended  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  heretic^  as 
used  by  the  Fathars|  and  a  list  of  heretics,  who  appeared  in 

f  Epist.  LXXIV.  p.  138.  •  Eos.  Hist  Ecdct.  IV.  aa. 

^  So  alio  Basoage,  yfnmaL  PoHt,  Eccltt.  toL  II.  ad  an.  116.  $.  7.  p.  37. 
Mosbeim,  huiii,  Mqf>  p.  315. 
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the  time  of  the  apoetleSy  may  be  seen  in  Tertullian^  de  Prce^ 
script,  c  88.  p.  zl4.  and  Jerom  adv.  Lucif.  23.  vol.  II.  p. 
197.  Tittman,  who  argued  against  the  existence  of  Gnos- 
ticism in  the  6rst  century,  comes  in  fact  to  the  same  con- 
duaon  which  I  have  advanced,  when  he  says^  ^<  Quod  cum 
'*  dicebamus  sub  Hadriano  factum  esse,  nolumus  quidem  in- 
'<  fidas  iri  audadus,  fuisse  qui  ante  haec  tempora  in  multis 
**  opinionibus  cum  Gnostids  conspirarent.*^  (p.  249.) 

See  Ittigius,  de  HtBresiarchia^  m  Prsef. 

Cotder.  Not  in  Ignatii  Epist.  Interpol,  ad  Trail,  c.  11. 

Moshdm,  de  Reims  ante  Const.  Ont  I.  §.  60.  not.  r. 
Diss,  de  Nicolaitis^  vol.  I.  Dissertationum  ad  H.  E.  pertinen- 
cium,  p.  467.  and  Instit.  My.  p.  809. 

Routh  in  Reliq.  Sacr.  vol.  I.  p.  283. 

NOTE  7.— See  Lecture  II.  p.  44. 

It  is  observed  by  Mosheim »,  "  The  andent  doctors, 
*^  both  Greek  and  Latin,  who  opposed  these  sects,  [the 
**  Gnostic,]  considered  them  as  so  many  branches  that 
'^  derived  thdr  origin  from  the  Platonic  philosophy.  But 
**  this  was  mere  illusion.  An  apparent  resemblance  between 
<^  certain  opinions  of  Plato,  and  some  of  the  tenets  of  the 
'*  Eastern  schools,  deceived  these  mod  men,  who  had  no 
**  knowled^  but  of  the  Gredan  philosophy,  and  were  ab- 
•*  solutely  ignorant  of  the  Oriental  doctnnes.  Whoever 
^<  compares  the  Platonic  and  Gnostic  philosophy,  will  easily 
*'  percdve  the  wide  difference  that  exists  between  them.'" 
In  another  work"^  he  says  still  more  stronglv,  "  After 
^<  having  examined  the  subject  with  every  possiDle  degree 
^<  of  impartiality  and  attention,  I  am  most  thoroughly  con- 
^^  vincea  that  the  founders  of  the  Gnostic  schools  cannot, 
<<  with  the  least  propriety,  be  reckoned  among  the  followers 
"  of  Plato.*"  In  each  place  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
Oriental  doctrines  as  the  real  source  of  Gnosticism :  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  the  details  or  the  result  of  his 
criticism:  and  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  shew  in  these 
Lectures,  that  though  the  Gnostics  made  some  material  al- 
terations  in  Platonism,  still  their  system  was  founded  upon 
that  philosophy,  and  flowed  fronf  it,  though  many  tenets 
were  introduced  from  other  quarters.  The  Fathers  certainly 
Dodced  many  points  of  agreement  between  the  Gnostics  and 

«  Ecclet.  HiBt.  Cent.  I.  Part.  a.  c.  I.  §.  4- 

^  De  Rebos  ante  Const.  Cent  I.  6a.  note  >.  Again  in  Instit,  Maj,  p.  13S. 
3S6.  340.  where  the  names  of  some  writers  may  be  found  who  differed  from 
Mflriirirn.  Also  in  Diss,  de  Stqjpos.  lAb,  p.  330. 
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Platonists :  but  they  also  adverted  to  many  diffa^enoes  be- 
tween them,  as  I  shall  have  occa^on  to  shew.  Among  the 
modems,  the  Platonic  origin  of  Gnostidsm  has  be^i  par- 
ticularly advocated  by  Massuet  in  the  preface  to  his  edition 
of  Irenaeus,  Diss.  I.  Art.  I.  §.  ^.  &c.  Vitringa,  Obs.  Sacr. 
V.  13.  p.  149.  Petavius,  DojgnuU.  Theol.  de  Trin.  lib.  I. 
Luc.  Holstenius,  de  Vita  Parphvrii^  c.  I.  p.  5.  ed.  Cantab. 
1655.  Colbergius,  de  Oriff,  et  Progress.  Hceres,  and  Van 
Till,  who  expresses  himseff  thus^;  ^^  Erant  autem  illi  (Gno- 
*^  stici)  ex  disdplina  Platonica  philosophias  traditivse  studioa 
'^  et  amantes :  atque  gloiiabantur,  se  cum  istius  philoso- 
<^  phise  prindpiis  et  dogmatibus  religionem  Christianam  non 
*^  solum  prope  conciliare,  sed  etiam  ex  ea  illustrare  et  per 
**  eam  confirmare.'* 

Buddeus  appears  to  have  gone  too  far  in  deducing  Gno- 
sUdsm  from  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  for  which  he  was  le- 

E roved  by  Massuet  in  his  preface,  §.  21.  Beausobre  also 
as  some  remarks  upon  this  theory  in  his  Hist,  de  ManuMcy 
vol.  II.  p.  155,  loO.  Buddeus  dehvered  this  opinioo  in 
his  History  of  the  Heresy  of  the  Valentinians :  and  in  his 
Annotations  upon  that  History,  published  afterwards,  (§. 
15.  p.  619-)  he  partly  cjualifiea  his  former  statement,  and 
allowed  that  the  Platomc  and  oriental  doctrines  had  an  in* 
fluence  upon  the  Cabbala  and  upon  Gnosticism.  His  real 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  with  that  which 
luis  been  advanced  in  these  Lectures :  and  after  noddng  the 
assertion  of  Vitringa,  that  all  the  Gnostics  agreed  with  the 
Orientals,  in  holding  two  principles,  he  continues,  ^^  Sed  an 
"  omnibus,  qui  ex  isto  grege  fuerunt,  et  eadem  quidem 
^'  ratione,  ilia  tribui  queant,  valde  dubito :  licet  nonnuU 
^^  lorum  hsec  fuerit  sententia,  apud  alios  etiam  quaedam 

^^isdus  systematis  vestigia   occurrant. Cseterum  cum 

<<  Pythagoras  et  Plato  muha  ab  ^^ptiis  et  Chalda^  ac- 
'^  perint,  eorumque  adeo  philosophia  m  nonnullis  cum  orien- 
<^  tali  ista  conveniat,  mirum  non  est,  quosdam  Gnosticorum 
*^  ista  commenta  ab  ^Egyptiis,  quosdam  a  Pythagora,  alios 
'<  rursus  a  Platone  derivare  voluisse.  Revera  enim  illi  non 
<^  dissentiunt,  sed  facile  inter  se  conciliari  possunt.  Immo 
**  cum  et  inter  Gnostico%extiterint^  qui  ex  Judaeis  prognati 
^^  ista  orientalis  philosophise  dogmata  cum  gentis  suae  pla- 
^^  dtis.  conjungerent,  hmc  et  Kabbalse,  sed  corrupt  se  ac 
*^  impurse,  m  qua  plurima  orientalis  istius  philosophise  vesti- 
*^  gia  deprehenduntur,  originem  dederint :  nee  isti  errant, 

1  Com.  in  4.  Paul!  EpistolaB,  Pnef.  de  ptimi  S^tcuU  Advermariu,  V.  3.  p. 
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<<  aut  a  prioribus  in  eo,  quod  caput  causae  esC,  disscntiunt, 
**  qui  Gnosticorumplacitaa  Kaboala  Judseorum  derivant'".'" 
Hottinger  also  deduced  Gnosticism  in  part  from  the  Cab- 
bala, The^.  PhUci,  I.  3.  5.  p.  444-5.  Lan^us  in  his  Dis- 
sertation upon  1  Tim.  i.  8.  ^  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions,   ^<  Quae  quidem  Gnosticorum  secta,  si  rem  potius 
*^  quam  nomen  aestimare  velis,  vetustissima  est,  et  diu  ante 
<^  Uhristi  tempora  jam  inter  Judaeos  viguit,  a  quibus  etiam 
**  nugas  istas,  sive  theologiam  sublimiorem  Judaico-Paga- 
*^  nam,  Simon  et  Simonianae  haereseos  nepotes  et  consangui- 
<^  nei  magnam  partem  acceperant,  atque  ad  Evangelii  doc- 
*<  trinam  accedentes,  nugas  istas  Platonico-Judaicas  subli- 
<*  missimas,  (quae  hodie  inter  Judaeos  Kabbcdce  nomine  pro- 
'<  stant,)  adeo  libere  et  vane  (more  illorum  nugatorum  per- 
<^  petuo)  adplicuerunt,  ut  temporis  lapsu  haereses  multi- 
^*  plices  inde  enascerentur,  ^uee  tamen  omnes  Gnosticorum 
'^  titulum  sive  acceperant,  sive  affectaverant.^    And  again, 
^  Fabularum  et  Genealo^arum  Judaicarum  a  Paulo  dam- 
*^  natarum  rationem  genumam  peto  ego  ex  antiqua  Judaeo- 
**  rum  yveoG-fi,  h.  e.  Tneologia  Judaica,  ad  Platonismi  indo- 
<*  lem  jam  olim  temporibus  Templi  secundi  reficta,  quas  ho- 
^  die  inter  Judaeos  prostat  sub  titulo  Kabbaks,  quaeve  tantae 
^*  antiquitatis  est,  ut  non  modo  sit  aperte  satis  Gnosticorum 
*^  ab  Irenaeo  descriptorum  deliriis  prior,  sed  etiam  adeo  fun- 
««  damenti  loco  iisdem  substrata,  ut  ne  quidem  Gnosticorum 
<<  pseudo-Christianorum  dogmata  sine  Kabbala,  h.  e.  Gnosti- 
*^  cismo  Judaico,  intelli^  queant.     Unde  infero,  Paulum  in 
**  suis  ad  Timotheum  et  ad  Titum   Epistolis  ex  professo 
<'  contra  Eabbalam  Judaicam  sive  Judaeorum  Theologiam, 
"  ex  Platone  et  Pythagora  olim  refictam,  disputare.""  p.  637. 
WiUi  many  of  these  sentiments  I  entirely  agree,  except  that 
I  should  perhaps  make  Platonism  the  primary,  and  the  Cab- 
bala a  secondary  cause  of  Gnosticism.     That  Gnosticism 
ought  to  be  deduced  from  all  these  three  sources,  Platonism, 
the   Oriental  doctrines,  and  the   Cabbala,   it  will   be  my 
object  to  shew  in  these  Lectures;  and  Brucker  upon  the 
whole  confirms  this  opinion,  though  he  appears  to  agree 
with  Mosheim  in  condemning  those  persons  who  referred 
the  Gnostic  doctrines  to  Platonism  ®.     He  says  expressly, 

■  Ecdes.  Apott  p.  .^aa.  See  also  Diss,  de  Hofr.  Vatent,  §.  15.  p.  619. 

•  Pobliibed  iii*tbe  Thesaurus  Theologico-Fhilol.  at  the  end  of  the  Critici 
Sscri,  part  1.  p.  633.  &c. 

•  Hist.  PkUos.  de  Philos.  Oriental.  I.  vol.  II.  p.639.  See  also  vol.  VI. 
p.  40a  Walchins  agreed  with  Mosheim  in  dedacing.  Gnosticism  from  the 
Oriental  philosophy.  (HUt.  Hmrei,  part.  I.  p.  224.)  The  pontion  is  denied 
br  Tittman  in  his  treatise  de  VesHgiis  GnosHciimi  m  Nwo  Tesiamenio 
/rutira  au^tUiSy  who  considers  (tnosticism  to  he  a  compound  of  the  Platonic 
|4uloiopBj,  the  Cablmlay  and  Christianity,  p.  141- 
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^^  Haec  licet  ita  se  habeant,  ne^andum  tamen  non  est, 
^<  sisse  quaedam  ex  philosophia  PythagOTico-Platonica  ad 
"  banc  philoBophiam  orientalem,'"  p.  644.  He  allows,  that 
the  term  yvAcnf  came  from  the  Pytha^rean  and  Platoaic 
philoeoph J,  *^  Ex  quo  coUigimus,  6nosticorum  nomen  oneo- 
*^  tales  pmlofiophos  tum  demum  sibi  vindicasse,  cum  Gneci 
^*  ad  onentalem  philosophiam  Pythagorico-Platonicam  trans- 
*'  ferrent,  et  ex  utraque  mixtum  metaphyaca?  geous  ex^ir- 
<^  geret :  quod  non  ita  longo  ante  natum  Chiistum  tonpore 
'*  evenisse,  in  sequ^itibus  dioemus,^  p.  642.  He  also  made 
this  mixed  Platonism  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  Cabhak, 
^^  Ex  hac  enim  philosophia  Alexandrina,  qua?  ex  veteri 
"  iEgyptiaca,  Onentali  et  Pythagorico-Platonica  oxiflau 
**  fuit,  Cabbalam  Judaeonim  exortam  et  spuriam  [^liloso- 
^<  phiam  populo  Do  obtrusam  fuisse,  demonstrabiraus.'^  p. 
645.  Brucker  certainly  derived  Gnosticism  from  the  three 
sources  to  which  I  have  referred  it;  and  he  pcnnts  out 
how  the  eclectic  system  of  philosophy,  or  Syncretismui^  as 
he  terms  it,  took  its  rise  in  Alexandria.  This  is  shewn  veiy 
clearly  at  the  end  of  his  Brst  volume,  in  the  chapter,  de  Fat$s 
PhihMophuB  Grcsccs  extra  Gneciam :  ....  ^*  ex  ^gypdaca 
*^  veten,  Onentali  et  Pythagorico-Platonica  philosopoia  nu> 

^'  vum  philosophise  chaos  conflatum  est : et  inter 

**  Judaeos  quidem  spurium  illud  [^losophiae  genus  pepmt, 
^  quod  Cabbalam  vocavere  ....  inter  Christianos  autem 
'^  primum  ab  hsereticis  ex  JBgypti  scholis  ^resas,  qualis 
*^  Valentinus  fuit,  adoptata,  hincque  fid^  Christianas  sincem 
*^  dmplicitas  temerata,  mox  infeUci  «dere  a  purioris  ecclesis 
^*  doctoribus  adamata  est.^  p.  1S57.  Beausolnv  appears  to 
have  expressed  the  truth  in  a  few  words,  when  he  said,  ^*  La 
^  doctrine  des  Gnostiques  ^toit  un  compost  de  la  Philoso- 
^^  phie  de  Platon,  de  la  Philosophic  Or^tale,  et  de  la  doc- 
**  trine  Chr^tienne  :^  (vol.  I.p.  814.)  and  the  fcdlowing  wonrds 
of  Lampe  appear  to  me  to  represent  the  fact  still  more  cor- 
rectly :  '<  Ac  primos  quidem  fontes  Valentinianismi  in  phi- 
*'  losophia  Gentilium,  praedpue  Platonicorum,  quaerendos 
**  esse  conceda  Cum  vero  Platonicorum  dogmata  in 

^^  Kabbalam  Judaicam  recepta  essent,  muldque  ex  Gnosti- 
^  cis  Judaeis  etiam  placere  vellent,  hinc  factum,  ut  in  sunm 
<<  systema  Eaballistarum  quoque  commenta  quamplurima 

"  adsciverint. Ut  tamen  et  Christianis  specie  quadam 

^^  veritatis  imponerent,  ex  Evangelio  Joannis  commodam 
**  captabant  ansam.^  Prolegom.  in  Joan.  II.  S.  48.  p.  901. 
Since  I  have  ventured  to  express  an  opinion  concerning 
the  Platonic  origin  of  Gnosticism,  different  firom  that  which 
was  entertained  by  Moshdm,  I  would  add  that  Plotinus,  the 
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(xlebrated  Platonist,  has  himself  left  it  upon  record,  that 
the  Gnostics  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  Plato.  One  of  the 
divisions  of  the  great  work  of  Plotinus  is  specially  directed 
agunst  the  Gnostics  P:  and  Mosheim  refers  to  this  treatise, 
as  shewing  the  difference  between  Plato  and  the  Gnostics, 
He  also  appeals  to  the  Life  of  Plotinus,  written  by  Porphyry, 
in  which  it  is  said,  <^  that  the  Gnostics  considered  Plato  as*  a 
<^  minute  philosopher,  who  had  never  ascended  in  mind  and 
<(  thought  to  the  first  principles  of  all  things^  .^     But  the 

auotation  is  not  ^ven  fairly.  Por^yry  does  not  say  any 
ling  of  the  ChwaHcs  considering  Flaio  a  minute  phUoso- 
pher;  and  the  remark  is  rather  that  of  Porphyry  nimself, 
who  says  of  the  Gnostics,  "  they  deceived  many,  and  were 
"  themselves  deceived,  as  if  Plato  had  not  arrived  at  the 
"  depth  of  the  intellectual  existence  :**  which  by  no  means 
proves,  that  the  Gnostics  did  not  derive  their  doctrines  from 
Plato ;  but  only  that  thev  boasted  to  have  surpassed  him, 
and  to  have  completed  that  which  he  had  merely  be^n. 
Porjdiyry  expressly  tells  us,  that  the  Gnostics,  against  whom 
Plotinus  wrote,  arose  out  of  the  ancient  philosophy^ ^  and 

Cetended  also  to  have  Revelations  of  Zoroaster :  but  when 
osheim  refers  to  this  passace,  as  proving  ^^  that  the  Gnos- 
^  tics  a£Brmed  that  they  had  not  learnt  their  xvisdomjrom 
**  PlaiOj  but  from  these  books  s,^^  we  must  again  accuse  him 
of  unfairness,  since  nothing  whatever  is  sidd  of  such  an  affir- 
mation bdng  made  by  the  Gnostics.  Plodnus  himself  says 
of  them  as  follows :  ^^  Upon  the  whole  some  of  their  doc- 
^*  trines  are  taken  from  Plato ;  and  others,  which  they  have 
**  invented  to  form  their  own  philosophy,  are  found  to  be 
^  wide  from  the  truth  ^.^  He  then  mentions  the  doctrines 
which  they  had  taken  from  Plato,  and  shews  how  they  had 
oormpCed  them :  but  though  he  calls  these  corruptions  an 
innovaiion^  and  thou^  thev  may  probably  have  come  from 
an  eastern  ouarter,  it  is  plam  that  the  basis  of  their  philoso- 
pliy,  acconung  to  Plotinus,  was  derived  from  the  school  of 
Pkto.  Mosheim  finishes  a  long  dissertation  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  saying,  '^  If  any  one  wishes  for  a  shorter  demon- 
^  stration  of  the  Gnostics  having  had  very  different  masters 
^<  from  Plato,  and  that  they  bcxTOwed  their  miserable  fables 

9  Easetd.  II.  9.  p.  199.         <>  Cap.  16.  p.  i  iS.  io  Fabric.  Bibi,  Gr,  vol.  IV. 

*■  MoahciB  anileiitands  thia  ancient  philosophy  to  meao  that  of  Hermea, 
Zofo«aler»  Orpbeoa,  &c  Diss,  de  Causis  mppot,  Ldbrorum.  $.3.  p.  223-4,  bat 
tUa  ia  an  eotire  aaaumptioo ;  and  Forpbjiy  probably  meant  the  phUoaopby  of 
Greece. 

•  InstitMig.  p.  344-  *  Pag.  303. 
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<*  from  the  Chaldee  philosophy,  let  him  only  observe  and 
^^  consider  the  doctrines  of  the  Manichees.  That  the  Smu- 
<^  der  of  this  sect  was  bom  and  educated  in  Persia,  and 
<<  united  the  peoepts  of  the  Magi  with  Christianity,  no 
*^  person  can  doubt  Nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  would  any  one 
"  conjecture  that  he  studied  Plato,  or  the  works  of  Plato**.* 
But  this  argument,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  may  be  turned 
against  Mosheim :  for  Manes  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  long  after  Gnosticism  had  been  established ; 
and  his  addiction  to  the  Oriental  philosophy  was  always  ooo- 
adered  the  peculiar  mark  by  which  his  system  was  distin- 
guished fitMn  that  of  other  Gnostics. 

NOTE  8. — See  Lecture  II.  p.  45. 

According  to  Hyde  S  the  name  of  God,  or  the  principle 
of  good,  was  Yezad  or  Yezdatiy  which  might  be  translated 
Supplicandus,  But  he  was  also  called  Ormuzd,  Hormuz,  or 
Hormizda,  which  name  was  written  by  the  Greeks' Q^gofuMf^y 
or  'Ilpofta^n;.  It  seems  probable,  ^however,  that  these  were 
not  originally  names  of  the  same  Being ;  but  that  the  First 
Cause,  or  supreme  God,  was  called  Yezdan;  and  the  good 
Principle,  which  proceeded  from  him,  was  called  Ormuzd. 
The  name  of  the  evil  Principle  was  Ahariman,  Ahreman, 
Ahriman,  or  Ahrimanam,  which  signifies  poUutuSy  or  Se- 
ductOTj  and  was  written  by  the  Greeks  'ApufAanos,  Hyde 
has  not  explained  the  meamng  of  the  word  Ormuzd,  or  Hor- 
muzd.  Our  countryman  Windetx  conceived  it  to  mean 
the  source  or  receptacle  of  light.  Le  Clerc*  deduced  it 
from  a  Chaldee  term  agnifying  a  hriUiant  flame :  but  Beau- 
sobre  '  and  Brucker  ^  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  conjecture  of 
M.  de  la  Croze,  who  observed  that  Horo  in  andent  Persian 
«gnified^ftx)d,  and  Mazd  signified  divine^  and  thence  a  pure 
tnUUigence^  or  genius ;  and  thus  the  term  Hormuzd  is  equi- 
valent to  the  good  GeniuSy  or  aya&o^  lalyLow  of  the  Greeks. 
Beausobre  and  Brucker  both  adopt  the  opinion  of  Hyde, 
that  Ahreman  is  derived  from  two  Persian  terms,  Ahir  Ri- 
man,  valde  impurus,  or  Ahftr  Raiman,  valde  Seducior. 
Other  etymologies  of  these  names  may  be  seen  in  the  work 
of  Wolfius,  Mantchmsmus  ante  ManuJueoSf  II.  12.  p.  59. 

•  Instit  Maj.  p.  352.  *  Hist  Rd.  Vet.  Pen.  c.  9.  p.  159. 
f  De  Vita  fuDctoram  Stata»  sect.  III.  p.  36.  ed.  1694. 

■  lod.  Pbilolof .  ad  Orac  Zoroast. 

•  Hist,  de  Manidi^.  II.  a.  a.  rol.  I.  p.  169. 
^  De  Pbiloaoph.  P^ra.  Tol.  I.  p.  171. 
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NOTE  9. -See  Lecture  II.  p.  45. 

The  religion  of  the  Ma^  appears  to  have  engaged  the 

attention  of  several  Greek  writers  even  in  the  earlier  ages. 

Diogenes  Laertius  ^  quotes  Aristotle,  Dinon,  Hermodorus, 

Hermippusy  Eudoxus,  Theopompus,  Eudemus,  HecataeuSy 

and  Clearchus  as  havincr  noticed  it.  Aristotle  in  his  first  book 

de  Philosophia  said,  '^  tnat  the  Ma^  were  more  ancient  than 

"  the  iEgyptians,  and  that  they  recognised  two  principles, 

^  a  goou  L>8emon  and  an  evil  Daemon :  the  former  was 

**  called  Jupiter  and  Oromasdes,  the  other  Hades  and  Ari- 

^^  manius.^    But  the  most  detmled  account  of  the  doctrines 

of  the  Magi  is  to  be  found  in  Plutarch,  de  Iside  et  Osiride, 

p.  369.  E.  who  says  that  the  notion  of  the  universe  being 

controlled  by  two  opposite  principles  was  very  generally  re- 

c^ved :  "  for  some   think  that  there  are  two  Gods^  like 

**  rivals,  one  the  Creator  of  good,  the  other  of  evil ;  others 

**  give  the  name  of  God  to  the  better,  and  of  DtBmon  to  the 

*'  other;  as  Zoroaster  the  Magian,  who  they  say  lived  5000 

"  years  before  the  Trojan  war.     He  called  the  one  Oroma- 

^'  zes,  and  the  other  Arimanius ;  and  added  that  the  former 

^^  resembles  light  most  of  all  sensible  things,  and  the  other 

*^  resembles  darknes9  and  ignorance :  and  that  Mithra  is  in 

*^  a  middle  place  between  these.     Hence  the  Persians  call 

^  Mithra  the  Mediator.   He  taught  that  votive  and  grateful 

^^  sacrifices    should    be  ofiered    to  the  one ;   but    to  the 

"  other,  such  as  are  dismal,  and  suited  to  avert  evil. 

^*  They  also  tell  many  fables  about  their  Gods :  such  as 
^^  the  following ;  Oromazes  and  Arimanius  are  at  war  with 
^^  each  other,  the  former  being  spi'ung  from  the  purest 
**  light,  the  latter  from  darkness.  'Die  former  created 
^'  ax  gods :  the  first,  of  Benevolence ;  the  second,  of 
"  Truth ;  the  third,  of  Justice ;  the  fourth,  of  Wisdom ; 
"  the  fifth,  of  Wealth  ;  and  the  sixth,  of  good  pleasures. 
**  The  latter  created  as  many  rival  gods.  Then  Oromazes 
^  increased  his  size  threefold,  and  removed  as  far  from  the 
^^  sun  as  the  sun  is  distant  from  the  earth,  and  adorned 
*^  the  heavens  with  stars,  and  placed  there  one  star  before 
*'  all  the  rest,  as  a  guard  and  watch :  this  was  Sirius,  or  the 
'^  dog-star.  He  cuso  made  twenty-four  other  gods,  and 
^  put  them  into  an  egg.  But  the  gods,  who  nad  been 
**  created  in  equal  numl^r  by  Arimanius^ pierced  this  egg<*, 

c  In  ProGem. 

^  There  it  some  COrruptioo  here,  %Mr^r»ttrt$  r«  mit  yaf^Xw  Amfiifumrtu  r«i 

mmmm  tmIt  mym^Ms,  I  do  not  koow  what  verb  to  extract  from  ytt^h,  but  the 
Utter  part  of  it  is  evideotly  •div,  which  is  wanted  for  the  constmctioD  : 
lywj  frtgenmt^  would  perhaps  be  thought  too  bold  a  conjecture,  or  1  would 
read jW?  lyn^  ?6t». 
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<<  and  hence  evil  became  mixed  with  good.  The  destined 
<'  time  will  come,  when  Arimanius,  after  having  brougfat 
'<  pestilence  and  fiunine,  must  be  entirely  destroyed  and 
^  annihilated  by  these  gods;  and  the  einth  bein^  mack 
^<  smooth  and  level,  all  mankind  will  be  hi^y  and  of  one  Ian- 
^'  guage,  leading  die  same  kind  of  life  and  under  the  same 
<<  iaws.^  This  notion  of  an  e^  may  be  recognised  in  the 
system  of  Orpheus,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  Plutardi, 
Sympos.  p.  606.  £.  p.  686.  D.  and  it  seems  also  to  have 
pervaded  other  systems  <^  j^osophy  ^.  Plutarch  alludes  to 
the  Oriental  doctrines  in  several  parts  of  his  works,  p.  270. 
D.  p.  1026  B.  and  some  persons  have  thou^t  that  be  was 
himself  indined  to  adopt  this  philosojJiy  ^  It  may  perfaans 
be  true,  that  some  notion  c^  two  opposite  principles  was  bead 
under  some  frnm  or  othar  by  all  the  ancients:  andyetitneed 
not  follow  that  one  scheme  was  borrowed  from  the  otho*. 
The  existence  of  good  and  evil  must  have  been  felt  by  all 
persons :  and  the  personification  of  these  opposites  would 
DC  equally  universal,  thoueh  giving  rise  to  very  diffomt 
systans  of  belief.  Plutarch  <H)6erves,  that  the  Chaldipans 
looked  upon  the  planets  as  gods,  some  of  which  were  au- 
thors of  good,  and  others  of  evil.  The  Greeks  also,  as  he 
observes,  attributed  what  was  good  to  Jupiter  Olympius^ 
and  the  contranr  to  Pluto  the  Averter :  and  according  to  the 
mytholo^sts,  Harmonia  was  the  offspring  of  Mars  and 
Venus ;  of  whom  the  former  was  cruel  and  contentious,  the 
latter  was  mild  and  sodal.  There  may  be  something  of 
&ncy  in  these  remarks ;  but  there  is  more  foundation  for 
what  he  says  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  that  Heraditus 
made  War  or  Opposition  to  be  the  parent  and  goveroor  of 
all  things ;  that  Empedocles  gave  the  name  of  Friendship 
and  Harmony  to  the  good  principle,  and  of  Strife  and  Con- 
tention to  the  contrary ;  and  that  F^thagoras,  Anaxagoras, 
Aristotle,  and  Plato  all  made  the  existence  of  certain  con* 
traries  an  important  part  of  their  systems.  All  this  may 
be  true,  and  yet  it  need  not  follow  that  any  of  these  phi- 
losophers wore  indebted  to  the  theolc^  of  tne  Mam.  The 
personification  of  good  and  evil,  as  I  have  already^Merved, 
may  have  led  them  to  these  notions;  and  some  of  th&si 
perhaps  have  been  classed  with  the  believers  in  two  prin- 
ciples, because  they  all  held  God  and  Matter  to  be  alike 
eternals.     Pythagoras  might  certainly  be  represented  as 


•  See  Wjrttenbaeh's  note  opon  PlnUrch  de  Is,  et  Osir.  (vol.  VII.  p.  336.} 
^  See  Cudworth,  IV.  13.  and  Modieim's  Notes.  (toI.  I.  p.  398.) 
fc  Sec  Cndworth,  IV.  6.  Tol.  I.  p.  372. 
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agreeing  with  the  Peraans:  and  when  he  is  stated  by  Plu- 
tarch and  Porphjrry  h^  to  have  believed  in  "  two  opposite 
**  Powers,  one  which  was  good,  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
^<  names  of  Monad,  Liffht,  Riffht,  Equal  4*c.  and  another 
**  which  was  evil,  which  he  ooled,  iSuad,  Darkness^  Left, 
<'  UneaualfSfcJ^^we  might  suspect  that  he  had  taken  his  ideas 
and  pnraseology  from  the  £ast.  But  Beausobre^  and 
BrucRer'^  have  ooth  pven  reasons  why  we  should  hesitate 
in  adopting  this  notion.  The  same  may  be  said  conceminfi^ 
Plato,  who  is  stated  by  Plutarch  to  have  taught  in  his  woit 
de  J.>egibu8f  that  the  world  was  governed  by  at  least  two 
difierent  souls,  one  of  which  was  good  and  the  parent  of 
good,  and  the  other  evil  and  the  parent  of  evil.  The  pas- 
sage may  be  found  de  Leg.  X.  p.  069*  B.  and  similar  sen- 
timents are  expressed  in  the  Tmiaeus  p.  528.  D.  Polit.  p. 
175.  A.  Republ.  II.  p.  430.  D  .^  But  the  expedients  in- 
vented by  v\e  Greeks,  and  particularly  bv  Plato,  to  rescue 
God  from  being  the  author  oi  evil,  and  to  cnarge  Matter  with 
being  the  cause  of  it,  were  so  various,  that  if  we  connect  the 
Platonic  philosophy  with  the  Persian,  we  may  say  with 

aual  reason,  that  all  the  Grecian  sages  borrowed  from  the 
agi.  Whoever  wishes  to  examine  how  far  the  doctrine 
of  two  principles  was  received  by  the  ancients,  should  con- 
sult Cudwortn,  and  Mosheim'^s  Annotations,  (1*  c.)  and  par- 
ticularly Wolfius  in  his  very  learned  work  Manichceismtis 
ante  ManicJujeoS' 

NOTE  10.— See  Lecture  II.  p.  47. 

According  to  Hyde,  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians 
must  be  considered  in  three  points  of  view ;  1.  the  wor- 
ship of  the  one  supreme  God :  2.  a  superstitious  regard  for 
the  heavenly  bodies :  8.  fire-worship  ™.  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed my  sentiments  concerning  Hyde  in  the  introduc- 
tion ;  and  he  certainly  must  not  oe  followed  implicitly  in 
the  investigation  of  this  subject.  But  this  threefold  divi- 
nom  of  the  Persian  religion  will  be  found  convenient ;  and  it 
marks,  as  I  conceive,  tne  successive  steps  in  their  supersti- 
tion. Hyde  is  very  earnest  in  contendmg  that  the  worship 
of  one  God  was  always  retained  in  Persia ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  theory  of  religion,  as  it  was  explained  by  the 
Magi,  this  was  probably  the  case.     The  book  of  Daniel  is 

fc  Vito  Pythag.  p.  197.  cd.  Cantab.  1655. 

>  Hist,  de  Manich^,  I.  3.  toI.  I.  p.  39.  &c. 

k  HisL  PhikMopb.  de  Vita  Pythag.  toI.  I.  p.  1060. 

1  Tbc«e  references  are  to  the  edition  of  Ficinas,  1590. 

-  ReBg.  Vet.  Pers.  p.  3. 
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perhaps  correctly  referred  to°^  as  shewing  that  the  kmgs  of 
Fer^  believed  in  one  supreme  Grod.  See  also  Ezra  i.  2. 

The  €rst  step  in  eastern  superstidon  was  the  worship  of 
the  Sun  and  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  has  ^nerally  be^i 
called  Sabaism,  from  a  Persian  word  resembUn^  the  He- 
brew ^.^^  exercUus,  the  host  of  heaven.     This  is  the  ety- 

T  T 

mology  given  by  Hyde  <^,  and  seems  the  most  probable ; 
though  others  have  deduced  it  from  Sabi,  or  Sabius,  a  son 
of  Seth<>,  and  from  various  other  sources  P.  Hyde  asserts 
very  positively,  that  the  ancient  Persians  did  not  properly 
worship  the  Sun  or  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  God;  and 
he  would  wish  to  prove,  that  they  were  considered  as  inter- 
mediate beings,  through  whom  the  supreme  Being  might  be 
worshipped  <l.  He  says  the  same  concerning  their  adoration 
of  angels.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  Sabii  paid 
divine  honours  to  the  stars;  and  in  later  times  some  of  tnem 
made  images  or  sensible  representations  of  these  objects  of 
their  worship ;  a  custom,  which,  as  we  know  from  Hero- 
dotus  and  otner  writers,  did  not  exist  in  earlier  times.  The 
worship  of  fire  was  perhaps  the  first  step  in  what  would 
properly  be  called  their  idolatry,  and  preceded  the  worship 
of  images.  It  was  at  the  same  time  also,  that  they  began 
to  erect  temples,  which  were  not  necessary  while  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  one  God,  nor  even  when  they  first  psud 
divine  honours  to  the  Sun  and  planets.  The  vast  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  were  then  the  only  temples;  but  when  fire 
came  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  sensible  image  of  the  Sun, 
it  was  necessary  to  enclose  it  in  Pyrea  or  Jire-tempUs^* 
All  tins  was  a  very  natural  process ;  and  there  can  be  litde 
doubt,  that  the  superstition  of  the  Persians  was  first  di- 
rected to  the  Sun,  tnen  to  the  other  luminaries,  then  to  fire, 
and  lastly  to  images.  But  when  Hyde  would  persuade  U8<, 
that  the  Persians  borrowed  the  worship  of  nre  from  the 
Jewish  custom  of  burning  a  perpetual  hght  in  the  temple, 
the  notion  must  be  pronounced  at  once  to  be  fanciful  and 
untenable.  His  arguments  are  perhaps  deserving  of  more 
attention,  when  he  says^  that  fire  was  never,  in  the  pr(q)er 

*  Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  p.  157.  ■  Cap.  3.  p.  85. 

«  See  Pocock,  Specim,  Hist,  Arch,  p.  138.  ed.  1650.'  Beausobre,  Bui,  it 
Afanich^,  IX.  i.  vol.  II.  p.  603, 604.  Hottiager»  Hist,  Oriental,  1. 8.  p.  170. 

p  See  Spencer,  Dt  Jjeg,  Hebr,  II.  1.  p.  337.  Wolfias,  AfantdUpinmif  Mi<f 
Manieh^os,  II.  18.  p.  85. 

1  P.  ia6,  15a,  153.  »  Hyde,  p.  149. 

*  P.  II.  It  it  not  improbable,  that  the  Ptermans  may  hare  been  ftrack 
with  Uie  resemblaDce  between  tins  part  of  the  Jewish  worship  and  thdr  own. 
See  I  EsdnuvL  14. 

*  P.  i3>  138.  I48»  »58. 
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sense  of  the  tenn,  worshipped  by  the  Persians :  i.  e.  that 
they  always  made  a  difference  between  the  worship  paid  to 
Crod,  and  that  paid  to  his  material  emblems.     In  the  same 
manner  he  denies  that  they  ever  worshipped  the  Sun  or 
planets  as  God.     His  arguments  have  been  examined  with 
great  learning  by  Philippus  a  Turre"^  who  is  not  disposed 
to  agree  with  them :  and  Brucker  speaks  of  Hyde  having 
attempted  to  clear  the  Persians  from  idolatry,  "  infeUciter 
**  tiunen,  a  quid  judicamus,  et  contra  omnis  antiquitatis 
**  fidem  ».'"     Beausobre  might  rather  be  quoted  as  support- 
ing' HydeT:  and  he  takes  equal  pains  to  acquit  Manes  of 
the  charge  of  idolatry.     It  would  not  however  follow,  be- 
cause Manes,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  of  our  era, 
and  who  borrowed  much  from  Christianity,  avoided  some 
of  the  grosser  parts  of  superstition,  that  therefore  idolatry 
had  never  been  practised  m  Persia.     Cudworth'  advances 
maiiy  reasons  for  thinking,  that  the  Persians  always  re- 
cognised a  being  who  was  superior  to  the  ^un :  and  if  this 
point  could  be  established,  it  might  certainly  be  inferred, 
in  some  sense  at  least,  that  the  Persians  were  not  idolaters. 
Hyde  asserts  this  very  strenuously »:  and  yet  the  worship 
of  Mithra  is  a  fact,  which  seems  to  be  as  well  established, 
as  any  which  history  has  preserved.     Any  person,  who  has 
visitra  Rome,  is  familiar  with  the  ancient  representations  of 
Mithra,  under  the  form  of  a  man  vanquishing  and  slaying  a 
bull.     Engravings  of  them  m^  also  be  seen  in  the  work  of 
Hyde,  p.  111.  and  of  Phil,  a  Turre,  p.  157.  and  the  most 
usual  inscriptions  are  deo  soli  invicto  mithbae,  omni- 
POTEKTI  DEO  MiTHRAE,  &c.  This  certainly  seems  to  connect 
Mithra  with  the  Sun,  and  both  of  them  with  God :  and  yet 
no  perscm  could  say,  that  these  figures  were  images  of  the  Sun, 
or  that  divine  honours  could  r^ly  be  paid  to  such  figures. 
Brucker  decides,  in  opposition  to  Hyde,  that  Mithra  was 
the  Sun,  and  was  worshipped  as  a  God^:  but  when  he  quotes 
Poqph3rry  as  supporting  this  notion^  he  is  certainly  mistaken. 
Porphyry  <^  has  preserved  a  passage  from  Eubulus,  in  which 
Mitnra  is  called  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things :  but 
if  we  examine  this  passage,  we  shall  find,  that  the  Sun  itself 
was  among  the  objects  created  by  Mithra;  so  that  Eubulus 
could  not  have  meant  to  identify  the  Sun  with  Mithra. 

•  MoooidmU.  vet  Antii,  part  II.  c.  2.  p.  167. 

'  De  PhikMopb.  Peraaniin,  10.  vol.  I.  p.  x66,  167. 
r  Hist,  de  Mmiiiolife»  IX.  1,  11.  &c.  p.  597*  599. 

•  IV.  27.  vol.  I.  p.  699,  &c.  •  P.  106,  118,  120. 
^  De  PhikM.  Penarnm  10.  vol.  I.  p.  167. 

'  De  Aotro  N^rmpbaniin,  p.  253,  &c.  ed.  Cantab.  1655. 

T 
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Brucker  also  refers  to  Herodotus,  tts  proring  that  Mhbn 
was  the  Sun,  because  he  represents  the  Sun  as  the  oiilj  God, 
which  was  worshipped  b^  the  Persians.  *^  Esse  vero  biiaic  lli- 
<^  thram  Persis  Solera,  mde  recte  conficitur,  quod  teste  He- 
«  rodoto  (I.  131.)  et  Strabone  (XV.)  solum  e  IKi»  Scdem 
'^  Persae  colant,  atque  equos  sacrificent.^  It  is  <fifficult  to 
see  the  propriety  of  this  inference,  and  Herodotus  oertainlj 
does  not  say  what  is  stated  by  Brucker.  He  says,  that  tlie 
ancitni  Persians  sacrificed  only  to  the  circle  of  the  heavens, 
which  they  called  Jupiter,  ana  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the 
Earth,  Fire,  Water,  and  the  Winds.  It  is  probable,  that  he 
wrote  this  passage  in  accordance  with  Grecian  ideas :  and 
by  sacrifice  we  may  understand  religious  worship,  of  what- 
ever kind  it  might  be;  and  Jupiter  signified  the  supreme 
Beinff,  according  to  the  highest  notions  which  Herodotus 
could  form  of  it.  This  passage  therefore  expressly  makes 
the  supreme  Grod  and  the  Sun  two  distinct  beings:  and 
Brucker  seems  entirely  to  have  fbreotten  that  Herodotus 
went  on  to  say,  ^^  But  they  afterwards  learnt  to  saaifice  to 
*^  Urania,  which  they  took  from  the  Assyrians  and  Ara- 
*^  bians.  The  Assyrians  call  Venus  Mvlitta ;  the  Arabians, 
"  JlUta;  and  the  Per«ans,  MttraT^  Here  we  have  the  vmy 
term  MithrOy  and  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  Sun,  it  is 

fiven  to  Venus.  This  has  perplexea  the  commentators: 
ut  if  we  think  of  the  Venus  Genitrix  of  Lucretius,  we 
shall  perha[^  understand,  why  the  name,  which  was  given 
by  the  Persians  to  the  vivifying  or  creative  principle,  was 
applied  by  Greek  or  Latin  wnters  sometimes  to  the  Sun, 
and  sometimes  to  Venus.  This  perhaps  may  furnish  a  clue 
to  the  whole  mystery.  Mithra  was  the  title  given  to  the 
creative  power  of  God,  to  that  animating  principle,  (resem- 
bling in  some  respects  Plato^s  Anima  Mundiy)  which  per- 
vades the  universe.  It  would  be  very  nictural,  that  this 
principle  should  sometimes  be  identmed  with  God,  and 
sometimes  abstracted  from  him.  It  would  be  natural  also, 
that  this  principle,  when  considered  abstractedly,  should  be 
personified,  and  have  a  material  emblem.  This  emUem 
was  the  Sun:  but  as  the  principle,  of  which  it  was  an 
emblem,  was  sometimes  identified  with  Grod,  so  the  Sun 
also  was  looked  upon  as  Grod.  This  is  the  conclu^on  to 
which  I  should  come  after  a  coniuderation  of  all  the  opn- 
ions  upon  this  subject-*':  and  though  Hyde  has  probably 

*  Matter,  in  lus  Hutoire  du  Gnosticisme,  has  fiiroishcd  a  strong  conlbv- 
ation  of  this  theory  of  the  Persian  religion  ont  of  the  Zend- ATesta :  «  L'£tre 

**  snpr^me  est  qnalifi^  de  TVinpf  sans  homes La  premi^fe  teaaatioB 

«  de  TEtemel  fbt  la  Inmi^  primitiye ;  et  de  cette  inmi^re  sortit  le  roi  ile 
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ffone  too  £ftr  in  rescuiog  the  Persians  from  the  charge  of 
idolatry,  I  should  still  be  inclined  to  look  upon  the  theory 
of  their  religion,  and  perhaps  its  practice  among  the  more 
aali^tened,  as  maintambg  the  existence  of  one  God,  who 
was  the  First  Cause  of  all  things  and  superior  even  to  the 
Sun.  This  seems  also  to  be  the  conclusion  of  Phil,  a  Turre 
in  the  work  already  alluded  to,  and  of  Mosheim  in  his  anno- 
tations upon  Cudworth,  IV.  16.  vol.  I.  p.  420,  &c.  The  reader 
may  also  consult  Beausobre,  vol.  I.  p.  106,  563.  and  Freret, 
Mhra.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  XVI.  p.  270.  The  names 
of  vrriters,  who  have  illustrated  the  worship  of  Mithra,  may 
be  seen  in  Fabricius,  Btblioffr.  Antiquar.  VIII.  12.  p.  250. 
X.  10.  p.  S22.  and  Wolfius,  Mankhteismu^  (mte  MamchtBos^ 
II.  13.  p.  62. 

Note  11. — See  Lecture  II.  p.  47. 

If  1  have  reasoned  correctly  concerning  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  one  supreme  God  among  the  Fersians,  I  should 
also  find  no  difficulty  in  concluding,  that  the  two  opposite 

Krindples  of  Good  and  Evil  were  originally  considered  to 
e  subordinate  to  Grod,  and  to  have  proceeded  from  Him. 
The  confusion  may  have  arisen  very  naturally  from  the 
good  principle  being  identified  with  God,  who  was  also 
good :  and  when  the  one  principle  was  looked  upon  as  eter- 
nal, the  other  would  soon  come  to  be  viewed  m  the  same 
light.  This  would  particularly  be  the  case,  when  that  end- 
less, unfortunate  question,  concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  was 
discussed ;  for  all  the  ancients  seem  to  have  agreed  in  think- 
ing Jt  less  irrational  to  suppose  the  principle  of  evil  to  be 
coetemal  with  God,  than  to  make  it  in  any  measure  to  have 
proceeded  from  Him.  Hyde  would  persuade  us,  that  the 
Magi  were  divided  into  two  parties  upon  this  subject^ :  that 
the  orthodox  believed  one,  the  gooa  principle,  to  be  eter- 
nal ;  but  that  others,  who  were  hence  called  DuaUsttB^  and 
of  whom  in  later  times  were  the  Manichseans,  believed  both 
principles  to  be  eternal.  If  Hyde^s  view  of  this  Question 
were  correct,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say,  that  the  Per- 
aans  acknowledged  one  God  the  author  of  jgood,  who  was 
eternal,  and  Ukewise  an  evil  principle,  which  had  a  begin- 
ning. But  this  system,  though  parUy  espoused  by  Fri- 
deaux^  and  Beausobre  S,  is  extremely  crude  and  improbable. 

'<  ImniAre,  Onnoid.  An  mojen  de  U  parole,  Ormnzd  cr^  le  monde  pur." 
ToLI.  p.78. 

•  F^  a6.  163.  396. 

'  Cdonection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  ad  an.  486.  p.  315. 

9  HJat.deManicbte,  II.  1.3.T0I.I.  p.  171,  &c. 
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Hyde  himself  has  given  a  much  more  credible  account, 
when  he  says^,  that  some  of  the  ancient  Mam  made  Or- 
muzd  and  Ahreman  to  have  proceeded  out  of  Ti^t.  This 
I  take  to  have  been  their  real  doctrine :  and  Bnicker  in 
fact  comes  to  the  same  conclu»on,  when  he  decides  that 
these  two  principles  were  produced  from  a  third  which 
Mithra*.  I  have  already  said,  that  Mithra  was  the  c 
tive  or  generative  principle,  from  which  all  things  jwo- 
ceeded:  its  existence  was  anterior  to  the  universe;  though 
its  power  and  effect  was  only  seen  in  the  formation  and 

Sovemment  of  the  universe.  The  ancient  Per^ns  may 
ave  had  no  more  difficulty  in  believing  the  evil  prindple 
to  have  proceeded  from  Mithra,  than  the  ancient  Jews  bad 
in  believmg  Satan  to  be  a  fallen  aneel.  Unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  Uie  natural  inclination  of  the  human  mind  is  to 
refer  all  things,  whether  good  or  evil,  to  Grod  as  their  cause, 
and  to  believe  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  evil  ministeis 
to  good :  but  it  is  philosophy,  and  the  love  of  €nding  ab- 
stract, independent  causes,  which  led  all  the  andents^,  and 
not  a  few  modems,  to  be  afraid  of  making  God  the  author 
of  evil.  The  Persian  Dualists  were  of  this  kind:  but  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  in  the  ancient  system  of  the  Ma^  evil 
as  well  as  good  proceeded  from  that  universal  principle 
which  supenntended  the  universe.  It  was  perfectly  natu- 
ral, that  Light  should  be  taken  to  represent  the  one,  and 
Darkness  the  other :  to  which  I  would  add,  that  it  was  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  same  Bdng  who  gave  light 
should  himself  occasionally  withdraw  it,  than  that  another 
and  rival  being  should  force  him  to  withdraw  it.  The  lat- 
ter opinion  carries  with  it  the  marks  of  bdng  a  corruption 
of  a  more  simple  and  ancient  creed. 

Note  12.— See  Lecture  II.  p.  4a 

Clement  of  Alexandria  is  quoted  by  Bnicker'  as  saying, 
that  Pythagoras  was  the  first  who  made  the  name  oi  Zo- 
roaster known  to  the  Greeks.  But  instead  of  ZtDpooor^  i 
Uuietyipas  ISijAdoo-ffv,  we  are  perhaps  to  read  H^^kBoa-n  in  Cle- 
ment °^  :  and  therefore  it  may  still  be  true,  as  J.  H.  Ursinus 

*  P.  298.  *  DePhil.  Persanim,  13.  vol.  I.  p.  175. 

^  Perfaipt  I  ought  not  to  ny  aU  the  ancients:  for  Homer  anwuB  to  haw 
considered  Japiter  as  the  dispenser  of  evil  as  weU  as  of  good,  U.  m.  537. 
which  b  one  oif  Uie  reasons  assigned  by  Plato  for  expelling  him  from  his 
republic.  {Rep%tbL  II.  p.  379.)  See  Wolfins,  Maniehmiwtm  ante  Mmmiekmm^ 
II.  27.  p.  107. 

*  De  Phikis.  Chaldnommy  10.  vol.  I.  p.  1 18.         ■  Strom.  I.  15.  p.  357. 
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asserted  °,  that  Plato  is  the  earliest  Greek  writer,  who  has 
mentioned  Zoroaster  <>.  The  name  was  written  by  the  Greeks 
ZeofoarrfiiSj  Zaopia^os^  ZapaSij;,  Zafiparos;  and  they  differed 
exceedingly  amon^  themselves,  as  did  the  Latins  also,  con- 
cerning the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Plutarch,  as  we  have 
seen,  mentions  an  account  of  his  having  flourished  5000 
years  before  the  Trojan  war :  which  he  probably  took  from 
Hermippus,  who  wrote  expressly  upon  the  subject  P.  Eu- 
doxus  and  Aristotle  supposed  him  to  have  lived  6000  years 
before  the  death  of  Plato :  and  Pliny  himself,  who  censures 
these  accounts  as  extravagant,  is  rather  inconsistent  in  plac- 
ing him  many  thousand  years  before  Moses.  Of  those,  who 
were  more  moderate  in  their  calculations,  Xanthus  of  Ly- 
dia  is  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius^  as  reckoning  600 
years  m>m  the  time  of  Zoroaster  to  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes :  and  Suidas  (v.  Zoroast.)  represents  him  as  having 
preceded  the  Trojan  war  by  only  600  years.  These  dis- 
crepancies led  some  ancient  writers  to  the  notion  which  has 
been  embraced  by  many  modems,  that  there  was  not  one 
person  only,  but  many,  who  bore  the  name  of  Zoroaster, 
rliny  undoubtedly  had  met  with  such  an  hypothesis  '•:  and 
a  passage  in  Amobius^,  though  it  may  admit  of  different  in- 
tapretations,  probably  expresses  the  same  opinion.  Brucker 
has  mentioned  six  different  persons,  who  have  been  spoken 
of  under  this  name  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  He  ap- 
pears as  a  Chaldaean,  a  Bactrian,  a  Persian,  a  Pamphylian, 
a  Proconnesian ;  and  the  one,  who  is  mentioned  by  Apu- 
leius  <  as  having  instructed  Pythagoras  at  Babylon,  is  con- 
adered  by  Brucker  to  be  different  from  all.  The  Oriental 
accounts  are  equally  discordant;  and  some  represent  him 
as  a  Chinese,  some  as  a  native  of  Palestine.  We  should 
perhaps  be  able  to  come  to  some  conclusion  upon  this 
pointy  if  the  etymology  of  the  name  Zoroaster  could  be 
detennined :  for,  if  it  was  a  name  of  office,  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  might  not  have  been  many  Zoroasters. 
Hyde  informs  us,  that  the  word  in  Persian  mij^ht  si^ify 
eitner  pure  sold  or  impure  gold ".  But  this  will  not 
assist  us  much.  He  mentions  another  etymology,  which  is 
more  plausible,  according  to  which  the  name  signifies  the 
friend  qfjire.  This  however  is  rejected  by  Dr.  Wait* 
upon  grammatical  grounds;   and  he  informs  us,  that  in 

■  lo  a  work  published  Id  i66i,  conceroiog  Zoroaster,  Hermes  Trisme- 
gistos  mod  SancfaoniathOy  sect.  a.  p.  i  a. 

•  Aldbiad.  I.p.iaa.      p  Plin.  XXX.  i.       i  Prooem.  I.  p.  t.      '  XXX.  I. 

•  I.  p.  31.  For  the  different  panctoation  and  ioterpretotion  of  this  passage, 
see  Staol^,  tTuU  PhU,  part  XIV.  I.  a.  and  Heraldas  ad  1. 

«  Florid.  Hb.  n.  •  p.  315.  «  Clasrical  Journal,  VII.  p.  aa4. 
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Sanscrit  Soora  Truta  would  signify  ike  science  ofBie 
Etymology  is  always  a  dan^ous  study,  particularly  when 
its  flights  are  taken  in  die  dn-ection  of  the  east :  and  thou^ 
the  science  of  the  sun  is  a  very  inviting  signification  for  tfis 
mysterious  name,  it  may  pernaps  have  as  little  foundation 
as  the  friend  qfjire;  or  tne  supporters  of  it  may  posobly 
be  looked  upon  in  as  ridiculous  a  light  hereafter,  as  those 
Greek  writers  who,  with  a  laudable  partiality  to  didr  own 
language,  made  aorpoy  a  component  part  of  Zoroaster,  and 
thus  gave  the  name  a  direct  connection  with  astron<Nny. 
The  Feraan  and  Arabic  writers  are  in  one  respect  deserv- 
ing of  credit,  because  instead  of  claiming  this  extraordinary 
character  as  a  native  of  their  own  countries,  they  have  been 
willing  to  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs. 
Even  Adam  himself,  and  Nimrod,  and  Ham,  and  Abra- 
ham, and  Moses,  have  all  been  put  forward  as  candidates 
for  the  name  of  Zoroaster:  and  such  notions  have  been 
entertained  by  some  modem  writers  7:  but  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  refute  them :  and  the  opinion,  which  is  (bllowed 
by  Hyde,  Beausobre,  and  Brucker,  that  the  real  Zoroaster 
lived  m  the  time  of  Darius  Hysta^es,  seems  too  well  sup- 

S>rted  to  be  doubted  or  denied.  When  I  speak  of  the  real 
oroaster,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not  have  been 
more  persons  than  one  who  bore  this  name :  and  Foucher 
may  possibly  be  correct  in  thinking  that  the  first  lived  in  the 
time  of  Cyaxares,  and  introduced  some  changes  into  the  re- 
ligion of  his  country '.  But  even  this  writer  i^rees  in  placiiig 
the  second  Zoroaster  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes :  and 
I  shall  therefore  assume  it  as  an  established  fact,  that  thb  was 
the  jierson  who  is  spoken  of  by  so  many  eastern  writers,  as 
having  caused  a  great  reform  in  the  reli^on  <^  Persia. 
Hyde  informs  us&,  that  he  has  found  the  name  written  in 
eighteen  different  ways  in  the  Persian  and  other  languages  : 
but  the  form  which  is  most  prevalent  is  Zerdushi.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  by  birtn  a  Mede:  and  though  Hyde 
conceives  him  to  have  employed  only  four  or  five  years  in 
reforming  his  national  religion,  we  must  suppose  that  be 
had  conceived  the  idea,  and  made  preparations  for  carrying 
it  into  effect,  long  before.  Hyde  nowever  tells  us,  that  he 
did  not  apply  for  the  sanction  and  authority  of  Darius  till 
the  thirtieth  year  of  that  king*s  reign  ;  and  though  Darius 
only  rdgned  six  years  longer,  yet  Zoroaster  died  before 

y  See  firackery  toI.  I.  p.  120.  note  *. 

■  M^.  de  rAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions.  XXV.  p.  99 — 148.  XXVII.  n. 
»S3— 394-  XXIX.  p.  87—228.  XXXI.  p.  443— 5 1  a. 
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him.  But  all  this  is  very  uncertain,  as  is  the  date,  which 
Hyde  assigns  to  the  death  of  Darius.  He  places  it  in  555 
A.C.  Other  and  better  authorities  have  placed  it  in  486  or 
485^.  That  Zoroaster  in  some  way  or  other  was  indebted 
to  the  Jews  for  his  relig^us  opinions,  seems  certain  beyond 
di^Hite:  and  hence  probably  it  has  been  asserted  by  the 
Arabian  writers  that  he  was  himself  a  Jew.  It  is  not  so 
ea^,  out  of  the  many  conflicting  accounts,  to  select  which 
of  the  Jews  it  was  who  instructed  him.  Elias,  Daniel,  Je- 
reouah,  and  Ezra,  have  been  mentioned:  but  the  safest  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  of  Prideaux^  which  supposes  him 
to  have  conversed  with  Daniel.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  the  residence  of  the  Jews  in  Babyl<m  would  not  have 
had  some  effect  upon  the  opinions  of  Zoroaster :  and  if  he 
was  contemporary  with  Daniel,  he  would  naturally  have  ap- 
plied to  him  for  information.  It  seems  certain  that  he  had 
read  the  Jewish  scriptures :  and,  according  to  some  Persian 
historians,  he  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  prophet  whom  God 
was  to  raise  up  like  unto  M 06es<^.  This,  and  other  preten- 
aaoes  which  he  made,  have  caused  him  to  be  spoken  of  as 
tm  impostor:  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  sought  to 
strengthen  his  reform  by  laying  claim  to  supematiural 
powers.  We  must  not  however  deny  him  the  praise  which 
ne  deserved :  and  though  Hyde^s  defence  of  Zoroaster  has 
been  considered  by  some  persons  as  carried  too  far,  there 
are  strong  grouncls  for  concluding  with  the  learned  writers 
mention^  below^,  that  he  placed  the  unity  of  God  upon  a 
much  firmer  footing  than  that  which  it  occupied  before  he 
bMan  his  refcmn.  He  seems  to  have  established  the  beUef 
(iraich  was  in  ta^t  the  ancient  belief  of  the  Magi)  that  nei- 
ther, of  the  two  principles  of  Grcxxl  and  Evil  was  eternal  and 
independent,  but  that  both  of  them  proceeded  from  Grod. 
SLe  was  not  however  the  teacher  of  an  entirely  pure  or  un- 
symbdical  religion :  for  he  is  stated  to  have  ordered  the 
erectioo  of  fire^temples  wherever  he  went.  This  was  per- 
haps a  politic  and  necessary  compromise.  He  f<^und  that 
id^atry  was  daily  gaining  ground  among  his  countrymen ; 
and  be  despaired' oi  who%  drawing  them  away  from  mate- 
rial objects  of  adoration.  He  therefore  selected  fire,  which 
aheady  worshipped  by  them,  and  ordered  this,  which 


^  See  Clinlon't  Fasti  Hellenici,  p.  347*  second  editioD. 

«  CoaiMClioD,  part  I.  book  IV.  sub  an.  486  A.  C. 

••  See  Hyde,  p.  321.    Beaasobre,  I.  a.  10.  vol.  I.  p.  263. 

•  Prideanx,  QmmecHon,  at  sopra.  Brucker,  vol.  I.  p.  148*  >  74-  Beauaobre, 
vot  L  p.  171.  Codworth  alao  argues  that  Zoroaster  believed  in  one  God,  the 
Caoee  of  all  things,  IV.  13.  and  16.  Hyde's  defence  of  Zoroaster  is  opposed 
by  Bayle,  art.  ZoroaHre. 

T  4 
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was  the  least  gross  and  mateiial  of  any  object  <^  sight,  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  emblem  of  the  Ddty.  Zoroaster  per- 
haps owed  his  celebrity  to  this  erection  of  fire-temples,  as 
much  as  to  any  other  cause.  His  purer  notions  ooncemiog 
the  unity  of  God  would  not  be  so  much  appredated  b^  a 
debased  and  superstitious  people,  as  the  permisaon  to  bmld 
temples  and  to  worship  fire.  The  books  also  which  he  wrote 
would  be  another  source  of  the  celebrity  which  he  obtained. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  controversy  coocem- 
ing  the  Zend-Avesta^  which  was  supposed  by  Hjde  to  be  a 
genuine  work  of  Zoroaster.  It  had  not  been  pnnted  in  the 
time  of  Hyde,  though  he  himself  had  a  copy  or  it.  Anqu^ 
du  Perron  published  a  translation  of  it  at  Paris  in  1771, 
from  which  an  opinion  may  be  formed  of  its  pretoiaoDs. 
The  principal  autnors  who  have  treated  of  it  are  meotiooed 
below  f:  but  sir  W.  Jones  has  given  good  reasons  {Asiatic 
Researches,  II.  51.)  for  believing  the  Zend-Avesta  to  be  a 
modem  compilation.  Whoever  wishes  to  investigate  the  his- 
tory of  Zoroaster,  may  consult  Brucker,  Beausobre,  Pri- 
deaux,  and  Foucher,  in  the  works  already  mentioned :  also 
Buddeus,  Hist.  Ecd.  V.  T.  vol.  I.  p.  349.  vol  II.  p.  848. 
Homius,  Hist.  Philos.  II.  4.  p.  77.  D'Herbelot,  BtbBoA. 
Orient,  voc.  Zoroastre.    Fabricius,  BiU.  Gr.  I.  86. 

NOTE  18.— See  Lecture  II.  p.  61. 

The  real^question  to  be  conadered  is,  who  was  the  first 
person  that  mixed  up  the  Oriental  doctnne  of  two  principles 
with  Christianity  ?  But  it  is  so  easy  to  confound  the  Gnostic 

gstem  with  the  Oriental,  and  the  oppo^don  of  Grood  and 
iril  holds  so  prominent  a  place  in  both,  that  it  is  scarody 
posable  ever  to  arrive  at  any  positive  deaaon.  It  is  certain 
that  Manes  corrupted  Christianity  with  the  Eastern  doc- 
trines, because  we  read  that  he  came  direct  from  Persia :  but 
we  should  wish  to  know  whether  the  gospel  had  not  already 
been  corrupted  from  the  same  quarter.  Beausobre  asserts, 
that  there  were  only  three  founders  of  sects  who  deserve  to 
be  conadered  as  precursors  of  ManesS:  these  were  Basilides, 
Marcion,  and  Baraesanes.  Jortin  also  sajs^,  that  ^*  Basili- 
*<  des  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  it  [the 

f  Anqnetil  du  PerroD,  in  the  work  aboTC-mentioDed,  and  in  Mhm.  de 
rJcad,  des  Inscriptions,  XXXI.  p.  339— 44a.  XXXIV.  p.  376— 4«5. 
Brucker,  vol.  I.  p.  152.  Fabricius,  Bibt.  Gr.  rol.  I.  p.  65.  Hoetios,  Dt- 
monst,  Evang,  Prop.  IV.  c  5.  p.  7S.  ed.  1679.  Hyde*s  aoconnt  of  it  it  in 
c  25  and  a6. 

t  Hist,  de  Manicfa^,  IV.  r.  vol.  II.  p.  3. 

k  Remarks  on  Ecdeaiastical  History,  toL  II.  p.  064. 
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*^  doctrine  of  two  principles]  into  Christianity  at  the  begin- 
'*  ning  of  the  second  century.*"  Beausobre  professes  himself 
decidedly  of  this  opinion ;  (vol.  I.  p.  S9.  826;)  but  he  was 
determined  not  to  believe  the  statement  of  all  the  Fathers, 
that  Simon  Magus  was  the  parent  of  the  Gnostic  heresy ; 
and  therefore  he  chose  to  consider  Basilides  as  distinct  from 
the  Gnostics.  Irenseus  however  expressly  traces  the  doc- 
trines of  Basilides  up  to  Simon  Magus,  and  couples  him 
with  the  Gnostics^.  Justin  Martyr  also  mentions  the  Basi- 
lidians  in  company  with  the  Valentinians,  Satumilians,  and 
other  heretics  of  tne  same  kind^,  without  marking  any  dif- 
ference :  and  it  seems  impossible  to  resist  the  evidence  that 
Basilides  was  a  Gnostic.  He  may  perhaps  have  given  the 
title  of  God  to  the  Demiurgus  more  plainly  than  his  prede- 
cessors, and  he  may  have  invested  this  Being  with  more  at- 
tributes of  evil :  hence  he  may  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
bdiever  in  two  Principles  or  two  Gods :  and  this  may  have 
caused  Philastrius  to  say  of  Basilides,  ^'  Qui  et  hseresiarches 
**  dicitur  a  multis."  He  was  certainly  the  inventor  or  first 
teacher  of  some  peculiar  notions,  because  Irenseus,  who 
speaks  of  Saturninus  and  Basilides  as  fellow-disciples  of 
Menander,  says  that  Saturninus  agreed  with  his  master, 
but  Basilides  thought  to  go  much  deeper.  Theodoret  makes 
the  same  observation,  when  he  says  that  Basilides  looked 
upon  the  fables  of  his  master''s  school  as  poor  and  mean, 
and  invented  others,  which  were  still  more  impious.  This 
was  probably  true ;  but  still  I  see  no  evidence  that  he  bor- 
rowed his  notions  from  the  East.  His  tenets  may  be  seen  in 
Irenieus,  (I.  24.  8.  p.  101.)  the  Pseudo-Tertullian,  {de 
PriBScript.  Hceret.  46.)  Theodoret,  {Hcerei.  Fab.  I.  4.  p. 
194.)  and  Epiphanius,  {Hcbt.  24.  vol.  I.  p.  68.)  If  we 
kx>k  to  Irenieus,  who  is  the  oldest  of  these  authorities,  we 
find  him  saying,  ^*  Barilides  autem,  ut  altius  aliquid  et  veri- 
^  nmilius  invenisse  videatur,  in  immensum  extendit  senten- 
^  tiam  doctrinse  suae,  ostendens  Nun  primo  ab  innato  natum 
*'  Patre,  ab  hoc  autem  jiatum  Lc^n,  deinde  a  lA^go  Phro- 
<<  nesin,  a  Phronesi  autem  Sophiam  et  Dynamin,  a  Dynami 
<<  autem  et  Sophia  Virtutes  et  j^rincipes  et  Angelos,  quos 
'<  et  primos  vocat,  et  ab  iis  primum  coelum  factum.'^  This 
is  nothing  else  than  the  Gnostic  system  of  iEons :  nor  can 
I  see  in  it  any  proof  of  a  connexion  with  the  Oriental  doc- 
trines.     Ba^hdes  had  certainly  studied  in  Alexandria^, 

•  I.  34. 1,  p.  100.  Some  writers  have  alio  charged  Simon  Magus  with  be- 
Ueriag  in  two  Principles.    See  note  48  towards  the  end. 

k  Dial,  cnm  Tryph.  35.  p.  133. 

t  Irensus,  p.  too.  Ensebins  says,  that  he  founded  schools  in  Egypt,  IV.  7. 
HieroD.  CataL  Scrytt.  c.  21.  vol.  II.  p.  847. 
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which  would  rather  connect  him  with  the  GtedaD  phikxo- 
phers.  The  strongest  eridence  which  ooonects  hm  with 
me  East,  is  a  passage  in  the  IXspute  between  Archdaus  and 
Manes,  where  we  read,  ^^  Frnt  praedicator  apud  Persas  etiam 
''  Baalides  quidam  antiquior,  non  longe  post  nostromm 
<<  Apostolorum  tempera™.'^  Dr.  Routh  observes,  that  tUs 
is  the  only  passage  which  speaks  of  Basilides  having  ^oe  to 
Persia ;  and  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  same  individual 
is  intended.  He  is  spoken  of  rather  as  having  tamghi  in 
Persia,  than  as  having  learni  any  thing  there:  and  if  he 
did  adopt  any  of  the  Peraan  notions  ooncemioff  two  Prin- 
ciples, he  must  still  be  considered  to  have  earned  the  Goos- 
tjc  i^iilosophy  with  him  into  Persia.  With  respect  to  the 
sentiments  of  fiasilides  upon  other  subjects,  he  is  said  to 
have  believed  Jesus  to  have  been  a  phantom,  as  Simon  M*- 
f}ja  and  other  Gnostics  had  done  before  him  ;  and  to  have 
invented  the  story  of  Simon  of  Cyrene  having  been  crucified 
instead  of  Jesus'^.  Both  these  points  are  denied  by  Beau- 
sobre<^,  and  apparently  with  some  reason.  The  followers  of 
BasiUdes  are  also  stated  to  have  justified  upon  principle, 
and  in  their  own  practice,  an  indifference  of  human  acdonaP. 
Beausobre  allows  that  scnne  Basilidians  at  Alexandria  Hved 
viciously,  but  be  denies  that  Basilides  countenanced  such 
conduct  <);  and,  «nce  Clement  expressly  says  that  ^^  the 
**  founders  of  thdr  doctrines  did  not  allow  them  to  do  this',"^ 
we  may  hope  that  such  was  the  case.  This  heretic  is  alao 
charged  with  allowing  his  followers  to  partake  of  things 
sacrificed  to  idols',  a  practice  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
common  with  the  Gnostics,  that  they  might  not  be  included 
with  the  Christians  in  suffering  persecution :  and  aoccMtlingly 
we  find  the  Basilidians  charged  with  denying  the  necessity 
of  martyrdom  t.  Ba«lides  also  denied  the  resurrection  of 
the  bociyu,  and  believed  in  a  metempsychosis.  Different 
opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  time  at  whidi  he 
lived :  but  if  he  was  a  disciple  of  Menander,  who  was  a  dis- 

■  Reliq.  Sacr.  vol.  IV.  p.  275,  276. 

■  Ireo.  p.  100,  loi.  Theodoret,  p.  195.  EpiphRDios,  p.  71.  PUlastrias. 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  25.  See  LArdner»  Histmy  of  Uertnn^  boc^  II.  c  a.  $.  6,  7. 
Moihdm,  Dt  Rebus  amie  Omst,  Cent  II.  47.  doL  «.  I  would  refer,  hov- 
erer,  to  tbe  loacriptioD  which  I  hare  quoted  at  the  end  of  note  **. 

p  Iran.  p.  102.  Clem.  Alex.  Siram,  III.  i.  p.  510.  Hieodoret,  p>  195. 
Eplphanhi8,p.7i.  Philaatrius. 

«  Vol.  II.  p.40.    LanUieri^ireesintlus,  I.e.  §.  12. 

'  Strom.  III.  I.  p. 5 10.  See  Motbeim»  De  Rebus  anie  OmsL  Ceot.  II.  4S. 
not  f,  «. 

*  Iren.  p.  102.  Tbeodoret,  p.  195. 

*  Origen  tn  Mai,  rol.  III.  p.  856.  Pieodo-Tertoll.  46.  p.  220.  Kpipban. 
//irr.XXIV.  4.P.71. 

■  Theodoret,  p.  195. 
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dple  cf  Simon  Magos,  we  Baight  expect  to  meet  with  him 
liboat  the  begtmiiti^  of  the  se^md  oentunr.  When  Justin 
MnrtyT  wrote  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  (about  the  yearl40) 
the  Bamlidians  were  already  known  as  a  sect :  so  that  he 
may  very  probably  have  spread  bis  doctrines  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  as  Beousobre  supposes'.  This  agrees  with  the  ex- 
tract given  above  from  Archelaus,  that  Brides  lived  *^  not 
«•  long  after  the  time  of  the  apostles:"^  and  thoudi  Firmi- 
lian,  as  quoted  at  p.  261,  places  Basilides  ^'  very  long  after 
**  the  times  of  the  apostles,'*"  this  may  be  spoken  with  refer- 
ence to  all  the  apostles,  except  St.  John,  who  appears  to 
have  sinrived  the  rest  by  nearly  thirty  years.  Clement,  as 
quoted  also  at  p.  1260,  includes  Basilides  amone  the  heretics 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian :  and  if  we  place  him  even 
at  the  beginning  of  that  eroperor^s  reign,  (A.  D.  117.)  he 
lived  about  seventeen  years  alter  the  death  of  St.  John,  and 
nearly  fifty  years  after  the  other  apostles.  Eusebius  in  his 
Chronicle  speaks  of  Basilides  appearing  in  the  seventeenth 

Ef  of  Hadrian.  He  wrote  several  books,  which  are  quoted 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  Whoever  wishes  to  investigate 
history  of  this  heretic,  will  find  the  most  detailed  account 
in  Beausrare  IV.  2 :  but  his  opinions  are  to  be  received 
with  caution.  The  subject  is  also  fully  handled  by  Lardner, 
History  ofHereHcs,  book  II.  c.  2.  Mosheim,  de  Rebus 
ante  donst.  Cent.  II.  46,  &c.  Ittigius,  de  HtBresiarchis^  II. 
«.  p.  98.  Cdbergius,  de  Orig.  et  Prog.  Hares.  III.  2.  p. 
97.  Neander,  Juffetneine  Geschichte  der  ChristUchen  Re- 
hgiony  part.  I.  p.  679. 

The  second  precursor  of  Manes,  mentioned  by  Beau- 
sobre,  was  Marcion:  but  he  ought  rather  to  have  given 
this  place  to  Cerdon,  since  it  is  ulowed  on  all  hands  that 
Marcion  was  a  follower  of  Cerdon.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  some  of  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  Cerdon  might 
be  taken  to  countenance  the  nodon  of  his  having  imbibed 
the  eastern  doctrine  of  two  principles.  Thus  the  Pseudo- 
Tertullian  says  of  him,  *^  He  introduced  two  beginnings, 
^^'(^Mita^)  that  is,  two  Gods,  one  good,  the  other  evil :  tne 
'^good  b  the  superior;  the  crxm  is  the  creator  of  the 
"  Itoridy.""  Thilastrius  says  more  plainly,  that  "  he  dared 
'<  to  teaeh  that  there  were  two  principles,  one  God  who  was 
**  good,  and  one  who  was  evil.      If  we  take  these  expres- 

«  Vol.  II.  p.  3.  See  Ronth  in  ReHq,  Sacr,  toI.  I.  p.  235.  Dodnrell,  Diss. 
m  Iren.  III.  15.  p.  347.  Cotderii  note  ad  Ignatii  Epitt  Interpol,  ad  Trail, 
p.  66.  Lardner,  History  of  Heretics,  book  II.  c.  a.  §.  i.  IttiginB,  de  Hetre- 
tiarehis^  II.  a.  p.  99. 

f  De  Prwcript  Hnret  51.  p.  aaa.   So  Epiphan.  Hter,  XLII.  3.  p.  303. 
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fflons  literally,  they  by  no  means  represent  the  Persian  doc- 
trines :  for  it  is  quite  certaih,  that  none  of  the  Magi  ever 
looked  upon  the  two  prindples  as  two  Grods :  and  we  msy 
perhaps  agree  with  tlie  general  assertion  of  Beausobre% 
that  no  heretic  ever  believed  in  a  plurality  of  gods.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Cerdon  aclcnowledged  one  supreme 
Grod :  and,  according  to  Irenaeus%  he  taught,  ^^  that  the 
^*  God  who  was  announced  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
**  was  not  the  Father  of  our  Liord  Jesus  Christ:  for  the 
''  latter  is  known,  and  the  former  unknown :  the  latter  is 
**  ^ood,  the  former  is  just.''  Theodoret  says  the  same 
thmgb ;  "  He  taught  that  there  is  one  Grod,  the  Fatbo-  of 
^^  our  LfOrd  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  unknown  to  the  pro- 
"  phets ;  and  another,  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and 
^^  giver  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  the  former  is  good,  the  latter 
*^  just.*"  This  is  in  fact  nothing  else  but  Gnosticism,  ex- 
cept  that  Cerdon  spoke  of  the  JSon  who  created  the  worid 
as  God.  Irenaeus  accuses  the  Gnosdcs  of  ^^  inventing  many 
**  gods^;''  by  which  he  only  meant,  that  they  gave  the  name 
of  God  to  several  beings  who  proceeded  from  the  one  su- 

Ereme  Grod :  and  he  expluns  nis  meaning  mc»*e  particu^ 
irly  when  he  adds,  ^^  They  say  that  their  iEons  are  called 
**  gods,  and  fathers,  and  lords,  and  even  heavens^^.'"  Ire- 
nseus  expressly  deduces  Cerdon  from  Simon  Magus  ^:  and 
Epiphanius  confirms  his  connection  with  the  Gnostics,  by 
classing  him  with  the  school  of  Heradeon,  who  we  know  to 
have  agreed  with  Valentinus^.  All  this  makes  me  doubt 
whether  Cerdon  can  properly  be  siud  to  have  imbibed  the 
Oriental  doctrines  any  more  than  all  the  Gnostics,  who,  as 
I  have  observed,  may  have  taken  some  of  thdr  attributes 
of  the  Demiurgus  from  the  East.  Cerdon  came  to  Rome 
from  Syria,  while  Hyginus  was  bishop  of  Rome?.  It  ap- 
pears from  Irenseus,  that  he  was  certainly  a  Chrisdan,  and 
often  recanted  his  errors :  from  which  I  should  infer,  that 
he  did  not  begin  his  career  as  a  Gnostic  philosophy;  but 
that  he  was  first  orthodox,  and  was  afterwards  lea  away  by 
the  Gnostics.  This  probably  was  not  the  case  with  Menan- 
der,  Saturninus,  and  Basilidfes.  The  life  and  doctrines  of 
Cerdon  are  briefly  conadered  by  Lardner,  HUt.  of  Heresies, 
book  II.  9.  Tillemont  MimoireSj  tom.  II.  part.  II.  Art.  5. 
p.  194. 

The  celebrity  of  Cerdon  was  lost  in  that  of  his  successor 

«  Vol.  I.  p.  497.               •  1. 27. 1,  p.  106.  ^  Hsret.  Fab.  XXIV. 

vol.  IV.  p.  209.                   *  III.  24.  a.  p.  223.  ^  IV.  1. 1,  p.  22a. 

•  I.  27. 1,  p.  105.  f  Hw.  XU.  I.  p.  299.  f  Iren.  I.  27.  i.  p.  105. 
III.  4. 3.  p.  178. 
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MarcioD,  who  was  cNie  of  the  most  distinguished  heretics  of 
the  second  century,  and  who  is  mention^  by  Beausobre  as 
the  second  person  before  Manes,  who  mixed  the  eastern  doc- 
trine of  two  principles  with  Christianity.  Marcion  is  generally 
considered  as  a  supporter  of  the  Persian  doctrines:  but  there 
b  as  much  reason  K>r. saying,  that  he  and  his  followers  be- 
Heved  in  three  or  even  in  four  principles,  as  that  they  be- 
lieved in  two.  Thus  though  Eusebius  speaks  of  Marcion 
as  *^  introducing  two  principles',^  yet  Athanasius^  and 
Epiphanius*^  say,  that  *^  he  held  three  principles.^  The- 
odtoret  tells  us  that  *^  Marcion  was  not  satisfied  with  the  doc- 
<<  trines  of  Cerdon,  but  increased  the  impiety  of  them  by 
*^  inventing  four  unoriginated  substances :  he  caUed  one  of 
<<  them  g^Kl  and  unknown,  and  gave  it  also  the  name  of 
*<  the  Father  of  the  Lord  :  another  was  the  Demiurgus  and 
<^  just,  whom  he  also  called  evil :  beside  these  he  named 
<<  Matter,  which  is  evil,  and  subject  (o  another  being  who 
**  is  evil^"  It  is  plain,  that  the  term  principle  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  these  passages  in  the  same  sense  which  it  bears, 
when  appUed  to  the  Persian  doctrines  :  and  it  was  a  dispute 
rather  aoout  words  than  real  opinions,  when  the  followers 
of  Mardon,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius,  (1.  c.)  were  divided 
in  the  time  of  Commodus,  and  Apelles  held  only  one  prin- 
ciple, others  adhered  to  their  master  and  believed  in  two, 
wnile  others,  of  whom  Syneros  was  the  leader,  increased 
them  to  three.  Epiphanius  gives  this  account  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Apelles™:  *^  He  and  his  followers  said,  that  there 
**  are  not  three  Principles,  nor  yet  two,  as  Marcion  and 
^  Lucianus  thought :  but  there  is  one  God,  who  is  good, 
<*  and  one  princim^,  and  one  power  which  cannot  be  named : 
<*  which  one  Goa,  or  one  principle,  takes  no  interest  in  the 
^  affiurs  of  this  world.     But  this  same  holy  and  good  God, 

k  Hitt  Ecd.  V.  13. 

*  Oe  Decret  Syn.  Nic.  36.  vol.  I.  p.  331.  Orat.  III.  cani,  Jrian.  15.  p. 

564. 

^  Her.  XLII.  3.  p.  304.  And  be  shews  the  ancertaioty  of  bis  ezpressionsy 
when  be  says  at  p.  615.  *'  Marcion  teaches  two  principles,  or  rather  three, 
**  which  are  contrary  to  each  other."  That  Marcion  held  three  principles 
is  said  also  in  the  Dialogue  de  recta  in  Deumjidny  (aliely  ascribed  to  Origen, 
(▼ol.  I.  p.  S04, 805.)  Cyrillus  Hieros.  Catech.  XVI.  Damasceuus,  Hsres.  43. 
Much  light  is  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  Dialogue  of  the  Pseudo-Origen, 
firom  which  it  appears  Uiat  the  Marcionites  believ^,  1 .  in  a  good  principle 
or  God,  the  Father  of  Christ,  who  presided  orer  the  Christians :  3.  in  a  juit 
God  or  principle,  which  created  the  world,  and  prended  over  the  Jews  :  3.  in 
•n  tmi  God  or  principlet  who  presided  over  the  heathen.  It  may  have  been 
peculiar  to  Marcion  to  speak  of  this  third  being,  as  a  third  God  or  Principle, 
but  he  had  only  to  give  this  name  to  one  of  those  numerous  iEons,  which 
wm%  already  adcnowledged  by  all  the  Gnostics. 

I  Harel.  Fab.  I.  34.  p.  aio.  -  H«r.  XLIV.  i.  p.  381. 
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*^  the  supreme  and  good  God,  made  another  Giod ;  and  the 
<<  other  God  which  wa3  made,  created  all  things,  the  hcs- 
*^  vens,  the  earth,  and  every  thing  in  the  world.^  Thus  we 
see  that  Apelles.  was  said  to  have  held  only  one  prindple, 
though  he  taught  that  there  were  two  Grods :  and  if  we  oov 
turn  to  Justin  Martyr,  the  earliest  writer  who  notices  Mar- 
don,  we  find  him  r^Mreseoting  his  doctrines  thu8°:  *^  Mar- 
^  cion  of  Pontus  ai  this  very  time  is  teaching  his  followers 
*<  tb  believe  in  another  God  greater  than  the  Demiurgus, 

<< and  to  deny  the  God  the  Creator  of  this  uni- 

<<  verse  :^  and  in  another  place<^,  ^<  He  is  now  teaching  meo 
^*  to  deny  the  God  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  aoci 
^  Christ  his  Son  who  was  predicted  by  the  prophets :  but 
^<  he  introduces  another  Grod  beside  the  Creator  of  all  thiags, 
<^  and  another  Son.*"  This  is  nothi^  else  than  the  Gnostic 
doctrine  of  the  supr^ne  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ 
not  being  the  Creator  of  the  world,  nor  the  God  of  the 
Jews:  and  accordingly  IrenaeusP  represents  Maicion  as 
blaspheming  the  God,  who  was  announced  by  the  Law  and 
the  Frophets,  and  calling  him  the  author  of  evil,  and  saying 
that  Jesus  was  sent  by  the  Father,  who  is  supo'ior  to  the 
God  that  created  the  world.  It  is  demonstrable,  that  when 
the  Fathers  spoke  of  Marcion  as  believing  in  nuHre  princiiJes 
or  more  gods  than  one,  they  merely  understood  him  to  have 
deified  some  of  the  Gnostic  iEons.  Thus  though  Atha- 
nasius,  as  quoted  above,  speaks  of  Marcion  having  hdd 
three  principles,  (by  which  ne  probably  intended  Grod,  the 
Demiurgus,  and  Matter<i,)  in  another  plaoe^  he  couples 
Marcion  with  Basilides  and  Valentinus,  who  made  the  worid 
to  have  been  created  by  Angela.  These  Angels  were  evi- 
dently the  iEons%  to  whom  Marcion  and  other  Gnostics 
sometimes  gave  the  name  of  Gods,  and  sometimes  of  Prin- 

■  Apd.  I.  a6.  p.  59.  •  lb.  58.  p.  78.  p  I.  27.  a.  p.  106. 

n  Beamobre,  who  has  tone  good  obsenrations  apon  the  two  meaDings  of 
Ihe  word  Principle,  thinks  that  the  three  priodples  of  Mardon  were  God,  the 
DemiorgtiSy  and  the  Dmmon,  But  the  two  last  were  almost  identical  in  the 
Marcionite  creed,  and  it  seems  more  probable  to  look  upon  Matter  as  the 
third  prindple.  {Hist,  de  Mamichie,  IV.  6,  8.  vol.  II.  p.  89.)  Since  I  wrote 
this,  I  have  been  pleased  to  find  an  exact  accordance  of  sentiment,  as  to 
Marcion*s  tiiree  Pnndples,  in  Neander's  AOgemeime  GesckidUef  Sec  part  1. 
p.  791. 

■^  Orat  II.  cont.  Arian.  21.  toI.  I.  p.  489. 

•  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  denied  that  Mardon  believed  in  the  thirtf 
^Sons,  which  were  held  by  Valentinus:  but  tbe  fact  is  expressly  asscfted  fay 
Gregory  Nas.  (Orat  XLI.  a.  p.  73a.)  and  his  SchoUasts;  and  theoomct»c« 
of  Gregory  in  this  particular  is  completdy  established  by  Bull,  Dtf,  Fid,  Nk. 
111.  I.  1 1.  Bull  makes  Valentinus  to  have  preceded  Mardon :  wmdi  is  doubt- 
ful. Tertullian  speaks  of  Valentinus  as  a  disdple  of  Marcion :  (de  emme 
Ckristi  I.  p.  307.)  they  certainly  lived  at  die  same  time. 
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cipies :  and  the  pnssa^  quoted  from  Theodoret,  conoenung 
MarcioD^s  four  principles,  maj  be  illustrated  from  an  ex- 
pression of  Timotbeus  Prebyter,  who  says,  that  '^  Marcion 
*^  supposed  there  to  be  four  unori^nated  substances  of 
<<  thuigs :  but  he  also  contracted  these  four  into  two ;  one 
**  of  whom  he  called  good  and  unknown ;  the  other  he 
<*  called  the  Demiurgus  and  just  and  evil.^  Upon  the  whole 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Marcion  believed  strictly  in  the  unity 
of  Grod :  but  he  also  held  that  matter  was  eternal,  and  that 
the  wOTld  was  created  by  an  inferior  being  to  whcHn  he  gave 
the  name  of  Grod.  His  celebrity  arose,  not  so  much  nom 
his  introducing  any  new  doctrines,  as  from  his  enlarging  upon 
those,  which  had  been  taught  before  him  :  as  Cyprian  says 
of  himS  ^^  He  added  to  the  impiety  of  Cerdon,  and  thought 
<'  6t  to  blaspheme  God  the  Father  and  Creator  more  shame- 
<<  lessly  and  more  openly,  and  furnished  still  more  wicked 
**  and  fatal  weapons  to  those  heretics,  who  were  madly  and 
*•  sacrilegiously  rebelling  a^inst  the  church."  Whoever 
wishes  to  see  more  concemmg  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of 
Gods  or  principles,  as  held  by  Marcion  and  others  of  the 
ancients,  may  consult  Cudworth  and  Mosheim^s  Annota- 
tions, vol.  I.  p.  S98,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  other  opinions  held  by  Marcion,  he 
denied  the  incarnation  of  Christ  in  every  sense  of  the  term : 
he  believed  the  body  of  Jesus  to  be  unsubstantial  and  illu- 
sive*. Tertullian  observes,  that  his  disciple  Apelles  allowed 
that  Christ  had  a  body,  but  denied  that  he  was  bom: 
**  admissa  came  nativitatem  negare*  ;^^  and  we  are  enabled 
to  explain  this  statement  by  what  EjHphanius  tells  us  of 
ApellesT,  that  he  believed  *'  Christ  to  have  come  and  not 
**  to  have  appeared  illusively,  but  to  have  assumed  a  real 
'*  body,  not  from  the  Vir^n  Mary,  but  to  have  had  a  real 
**  fleshy  body,  neither  b^otten  by  a  father,  nor  bom  of  a 
^*  virgin ;  but  that  he  had  real  flesh  in  the  following  manner: 
^  when  he  came  from  heaven  to  earth,  he  brought  a  body 
**  with  him  composed  from  the  four  elements."  Tertullian 
goes  on  to  say,  tnat  Valentinus,  another  disciple  of  Marcion, 

•  Epist  LXXIV.  p.  13S. 

•  IreiuBas  probably  meant  this,  when  be  said,  that  Marcion  believed  Jesut 
10  be  '*  in  bominis  forma  manifestatum."  I.  27.  a.  p.  106.  Tertullian  sa3r8 
it  cxpreMlj  in  his  work  against  Marcion  :  particularly  HI.  8.  p.  401.  and  alao 
df  came  ChriMti^  i.  p.  307.  "  Marcion,  nt  camem  Cbristi  negaret,  negarit 
•*  etiam  natiTitatem ;  ant  nt  nativitatem  negaret,  negarit  et  carnem.*' 

•  Da  came  Cbristi,  t.  p.  307 :  6.  p.  311. 

f  Har.  XLIV.  p.  381.  Accordinf  to  Tbeodoret,  (Epist.  145.  vol.  III.  p. 
1024.)  tiiis  notion  bad  been  held  before  by  BasiUdes. 
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believed  both  the  incarnation  and  nativity  of  Christ ;  but 
explained  them  in  a  different  manner.  According  to  Ife- 
nseus,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Valentinus  that  Jesus  took 
nothing  from  Mary':  which,  as  he  truly  observes,  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  have  believed  his  body  to  be  a  phantom. 
Epiphanius  enables  us  to  understand  these  two  statemaits, 
and  explains  the  true  doctrine  of  Valentinus  to  have  been, 
ijKtHtv  xoremgyo^^evai  ro  a'aof/i^sty  xai  wg  Sia  afloX^^  uSflOjp,  ha  Maplag 

fiveuy  aXXA  ivaAev  to  a^mfia  ep^fiv^.  These  then  were  the  three 
different  ways  in  which  the  nativity  of  Christ  was  denied 
or  explained  away  by  Marcion  and  his  follow^^  though 
some  writers  have  not  been  careful  to  observe  the  distinc- 
tion^. 

The  Marcionites  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  ^: 
and  believed  in  a  transmigration  of  souls*^.  I  do  not  find 
that  they  are  anywhere  charged  with  leading  immoral  lives, 
like  many  of  the  Gnostics :  out,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
stated  to  have  enjoined  mortification  of  the  body,  to  have 
abstained  from  animal  food  and  from  marriage^.  Eppha- 
nius  speaks  of  their  rejecting  the  Law  and  the  Propnets^: 
and  Tneodoret  soes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  they  rejected  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testaments.  But  I  only  understand  from 
these  statements,  that  they  did  not  look  upon  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  inspired  by  God :  a  notion  whicn  was  held  by  all 
the  Gnostics,  and  which  flowed  naturally  from  their  common 
principle,  that  the  supreipe  God  was  not  the  God  of  the 
Jews.  There  can  however  be  no  doubt  that  Marcion  muti- 
lated the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  the  Groqpel  of  St. 
Luke :  he  rejected  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  that  to 
Titus  and  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Apocalypse'^ :  he  also  ar- 

«  ni^t  U  rnt  Um^  uXn^inu,  V.  1.2.  p..  292.        •  Haar.  XXXI.  7.  p.  171. 

^  Thus  Uie  Pseado-Athanasiiis  (cont.  omnes  Haereses,  8.  vfA,  II.  p.  235.) 

neaks  of  Mmrcion,  ValeDtinos,  and  Basilides,  as  all  belieriog  in  )«•  #mJi«mc 

wlf^  vm^^nrm  r**  ««^mv  2m2  m  «;^^yrMr««2  mwu^tymptw  Mm^imff  thoogll  tlttS» 
as  we  have  seen,  was  Uie  opinion  of  Valentinas  only.  So  Gennaifins  (de 
Dofpnat  Ecdes.  c.  2.)  and  Vigilins  (adv.  Eatych.  1.  III.)  speak  of  Maraoa 
beliering  Christ  to  hare  brought  a  body  from  heaven,  which  body  was  000- 
ceived  by  Mary. 

«  Tertull.  de  Prescript  Hsret.  33.  p.  214.  Theodoret,  U^erH,  Fkh.  I.  24. 
p.  211.  Epiphanius,  Hter.  XLII.  3.  p.  304. 

*  Epiphanius,  1.  c.  p.  305. 

•  Iren.  I.  28.  i.  p.  107.  Tertull.  De  Prmtcripi,  30.  p.  212.  mdv,  Miare,  I. 
!•  P<  366.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  III.  3.  p.  5x5. 

'  Har.  XLII.  4.  p.  305.  s  Haeret.  Fab.  I.  24.  p.  210. 

^  Ittigius  (De  Hnreriarchis,  p.  141.)  only  infers,  that  Marcioo  rejected 
the  Apocalypse,  because  Cerdon  did  so :  but  Tertullian  says  ezpRssly, 
"  Apocalyjwim  cjos  (Joannis)  Marcion  respuit'*  adv.  Mare,  IV.  5.  p.  415* 
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no^^ed  the  others  in  an  cM^er  totally  different  from  that 
which  was  generally  followed  >. 

The  date  of  this  heretic  may  be  learnt  with  some  degree 
of  exactness.  Irenaeus  speaks  of  his  preaching  as  being 
most  prevalent  while  Anicetus  was  bishop  of  Rome^^ ;  and 
Anicetus  sat  from  157  to  168:  or  according  to  other  and 
more  pobable  calculaticxis  from  14S  to  161.  But  Marcion 
must  have  b^un  to  spread  his  doctrines  some  time  before ; 
since  Justin  Martyr,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  his  havinjg 

Sioed  many  followers  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his 
It  Apology,  i.  e.  A.  D.  140  or  160.  Clement  also  places 
Marcion  among  the  heretics,  who  flourished  in  the  times  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius*:  and  Antoninus  reigned  from 
A.  D.  138  to  161.  We  may  therefore  fix  his  date  between 
theyears  ISO  and  160<n. 

Whoever  would  wish  to  investigate  the  history  of  this 
heietic,  can  hardlv  avoid  studying  the  five  books  written 
expressly  against  him  by  TertuUian :  but  they  must  be  read 
with  some  allowance  for  invective.  His  life  and  doctrines 
are  lUso  illustrated  at  great  length  bjr  Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p. 
69)  &C. ;  by  Ittigius,  De  Hcereaiarchis  JEvi  Apostdlict^  II.  7. 
p.  185,  &C.;  by  Tillemont,  MhnoireSy  tom.  II.  part.  S.  p. 
181.  Mosheim,  De  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  63,  &c. 
Wolfius,  MamduBismus  ante  Manichceos,  II.  48.  p.  199 ; 
by  Lardner,  History  ofHeresieSy  II.  10.  p.  448,  &c.  A 
norter  account  may  be  fDund  in  Cave. 

I  have  said,  that  Beausobre  names  Basilides,  Marcion, 
and  Bardesanes,  as  the  three  persons  who  held  the  Mani- 
chaean  doctrines  before  the  time  of  Manes.  I  have  endea^ 
iroured  to  shew  that  there  is  not  much  ground  for  supposing 
Basilides  and  Marcicm  to  have  held  the  Oriental  doctrine  of 
two  Principles,  except  so  far  as  this  doctrine  had  an  influ- 
ence upon  eveiy  system  of  Gnosticism.  Bardesanes,  who 
was  a  native  of  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  be  acquainted  with  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  seems 
certainly  to  have  believed  in  the  two  Principles  in  the  Per- 
aan  sense.  Eusebius  speaks  of  him  as  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Chaldaic  philosophy" :  and  there  would  be  further 
grounds  for  thinking  this,  if,  as  Lardner  is  inclined  to  sup- 


*  Irea.  I.  a;.  s.p.  io6.  Tertall.  Je  Prmter^.  38.  p.  3x6.  De  Came  Christi, 
s.  p.  308.  (Hh.  Mare,  IV.  5.  p.  416.  V.  91.  p.  434.  Origeo.  in  Rom,  X.  43*  P« 
667.  Hieron.  Fromm,  in  Epi$t,  ad  TU.  Epiphanim  Hter,  XLII.  9.  p.  309? 

*  "  loralnit  nib  Aniceto."  III.  4-  3-  ^  «79-         '  Strom.  VII.  17.  p. 898. 

*  Bamsobre,  toI.  II.  p.  71.  8a.  Lardner,  irol.  VIII.  p.  450-  Pewson.  Vindic, 
J^puitU  put.  II.  c  7.  and  ID  Diss,  dr  Sureess,  Ponttf.  Rom,  IX.  13.  p.  134- 

■  Prtep.  ErADg.  VI.  9.  p.  273. 

U 
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pose,  he  was  the  same  person  who  is  called  b^  Jerom^  asd 
roqphyryP  Bardesanes  the  Babylonian.  .He  hved  about  the 
year  160  or  170,  and  was  a  strenuous  assertor  of  Chiis- 
tianity,  for  which  he  was  particularly  qualified  by  his  know- 
ledce  of  the  Greek  and  Syrian  languages  <l.  He  wrote 
against  Marcion  and  other  heretics,  but  afterwards  fell  into 
some  of  the  errors  of  the  Valentinian  School'.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  unjust  to  class  Bardesanes,  as  is  sometimes  dooe, 
with  the  Valentinians.  He  recdved  the  whole  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament :  in  the  strictest  sense  at  the  tain,  he 
held  the  unity  of  Grod :  he  believed  that  God,  who  was  the 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  the  Creator  of  the  world ;  and 
he  even  held  that  the  Word  of  God,  or  His  Son,  coc»erated 
in  this  creation.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  body  of 
Jesus  was  a  deluave  image,  which  came  down  from  heaveo ; 
and  this  he  probably  took  from  Valentinus.  He  also  agreed 
with  that  heretic  in  denying  the  resurrection  of  the  body ; 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  pnndpal  reason  why  Epijrfianius  is 
so  vehement  against  him.  Eusebius  is,  I  believe,  the  e«rti- 
est  writer  who  mentions  Bardesanes :  and  this  is  in  fiavoor 
of  the  opinion  expressed  above:  for  had  he  been  looked 
upon  as  a  decidea  heretic,  he  would  hardly  have  escaped 
being  noticed  by  Clement,  Tertullian,  or  Ongen.  There  b 
indeed  a  work  ascribed  to  Origen,  De  recta  in  Deum  Jidtj 
or  contra  MarcionistaSy  in  which  Uie  doctrines  of  Bardesanes 
are  explained  at  length,  and  whidi  is  the  safest  and  fullest 
source  to  which  we  can  go  for  the  sentiments  of  this  writer. 
I  cannot,  however,  help  agreang  with  those  who  decide 
that  the  work  is  spurious'.  We  may  {urobably  look  upon 
it  as  a  compoation  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  the  c^nnKNis 
of  Bardesanes  are  explained  by  Marinus,  who  is  one  of  the 

•  Adr.  Jorin.  If.  14.  rol.  IL  p. 344.    f  De  Abstin.  IV.  17.  p. 356.  ed.  1767. 
4  Epipbanius  11. 1.  Haer.  LVI.  p.  476.    This,  hoirercr,  is  doubted,  a»d 

with  tome  rejwon,  by  Lardner. 

r  Eoseb.  H.  £.  IV.  30.  Epiphsnins,  Lardner,  and  Moshnm,are  ceitunly 
mistaken  when  tbey  quote  Eusebios  and  Jerom  as  saying  that  Bardeaats 
began  by  being  a  Valentinian.    See  Eos.  1.  c.  and  Jerom.  CataL  c.  33. 

•  It  WHS  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Origen  by  Wetstdn,  and  Care  rather 
inclined  to  this  opinion.  Hnetins  supposed  it  to  be  written  by  Maxiaras, 
wbo  flourished  about  the  year  196.  The  Benedictine  editor  of  Origea  follows 
Tillemont  in  ascribing  it  to  Adamantius,  a  writer  mentioned  by  Theodocct, 
(Hcret  Fab.  I.  35.  p  212.)  as  baring  written  against  Marcion,  tfaoogb  be  ia 
omitted  by  Cave.  To  the  arguments  adraaeed  by  the  editor  against  It  htamg 
the  work  of  Origen,  I  would  add,  that  in  John  i.  3.  the  words  S  yiym*  sr 
coupled  with  «»)i  Iv,  according  to  the  modem  punctuation :  though  it  Is  wdl 
known  that  the  early  Fathers,  and  Origen  himself,  made  the  sentence  cad 
with  Bii*  U.  The  treatise  is  published  at  the  end  of  tiie  first  volume  of  Ori- 
gea^ works.  Fabridus  rather  agrees  with  TUlemont,  BAL  Gr.  V.  i.  vol.V. 
p.  223. 
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nieakers  introduced  in  the  Dialogue.  It  appears  from  the 
tmrd  secUon  of  this  Dialogue,  that  there  were  three  points 
in  which  Bardesanes  differra  firom  the  Catholic  church.  He 
believed  that  the  Devil  was  not  created  by  Grod;  that  Christ 
was  not  bom  of  a  woman ;  and  that  we  shall  not  rise  again 
with  our  bodies.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  from  Eusebius^  that 
Bardesanes  lived  to  retract  some  of  his  errors,  and  to  abjure 
the  doctrines  of  Valentinus.  He  adds,  indeed,  that  he  -did 
not  enurely  shake  them  off:  but  Eusebius,  or  any  of  the 
Fathers,  would  have  spoken  thus  of  a  man  who  continued 
to  denj^  the  resurrection  of  the  body :  and  we  may  hope 
that  this  was  the  only  point  in  which  Bardesanes  ulumately 
differed  from  the  Catholic  church.  A  long  extract  from  a 
work  of  Bardesanes  is  preserved  by  Eusebius,  Prcsp.  Evang. 
VI.  10.  p.  278.  The  fullest  account  of  his  life  ana  doctrines 
is  ffiven  by  Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p.  128,  &c.  They  are  also 
well  discussed  by  Lardner,  (CredibUity^  part  2.  c.  28.  vol. 
II.  p.  816.)  and  more  briefly  by  Cave,  and  by  Tillemont, 
Mfmoiresj  tom.  II.  part.  3.  p.  §8.  Strunzius,  Hist.  Bar- 
desanis.  Mosheim,  De  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  60. 
Fabricius,  BM.  Gr.  vol.  II.  p.  599.  V.  p.  198. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Manes,  or  Manichseus,  held 
the  doctrine  of  two  Principles,  and  that  he  held  it  in  the 
Oriental  sense,  for  he  was  himself  a  suUect  of  the  Persian 
empire,  being  bom  in  the  province  of  Babylon.  His  opin- 
ions are  detailed  at  considerable  length  by  Theodoret"  and 
Epiphanius^ :  but  it  is  observed  by  Beausobre,  that  all  the 
Fathers  have  taken  their  account  of  Manich^sm  from  the 
**  DisputaUon  between  Archelaus  and  ManesX.'*'  This  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  a  Dialogue  held  between  Manes  and 
Archelaus  bishop  of  Caschar,  about  the  year  278.  The 
genuineness  of  this  piece  is  wholly  denied,  and  its  authority 
treated  with  great  contempt  by  Beausobre,  who  looks  upon 
it  as  a  romance,  fabricated  by  some  Greek,  and  publisned 
after  the  year  830,  or  about  sixty  years  after  the  death  of 
Manes'.    It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  this  question : 

*  Eerks.  Hist.  IV.  ^o.  "  Haret.  Fab.  I.  36  p.  ai2. 

«  II  a.  Hw.LXVI.  p.617. 

f  PuMisbed  bj  Zaccarni,  10  bis  Cbtiecianea  Monvmentorum  Veterumf 
RofDC,  1698;  by  FabricTas,  In  his  edition  of  Hippolytos,  Hsmboriri,  1716. 
(▼ol.  II.  p.  14a  ;)  and  by  Dr.  Roatfa,  in  bis  RetiqiUte  Sacr^,  vol.  IV.  p.  iiS. 
SeeFabridm,  Bibi.  Gr,  V.  i.  vol.  V.  p.  a6a. 

■  Vol.1,  p.  6. 139.  The  greater  part  of  it  exists  only  in  a  Latin  translation, 
which  appears  to  bare  been  made  from  the  Greek.  Many  proofe  of  this  are 
addnced  by  Zaccagni  in  his  preface :  to  which  1  wonld  add  the  phrase  In 
§.  14.  **  Intuetnini  mihi  aliqoero."    Miki  is  evidently  a  Grscism,  yttU^^i 

u2 
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but  the  reader  may  Bud  in  Dr.  Routh's  RtHquMR  Sacrst^ 
the  names  of  several  writers  who  have  defended  these  Ads 
against  the  criticism  of  Beausobre.  I  may  mention,  thai  the 
scene  of  the  Disputation  is  bud  at  Caschar  in  Mesc^ipianria, 
and  that  Beausobre  denied  the  existence  of  any  town  of  tliat 
name  in  that  country^.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  in  the 
SeliquiiP  Sacrte^  that  Beausobre  was  mistaken  in  thb  asser- 
tion, and  that  there  was  sudi  a  town  as  Caschar  in  Meec^so- 
tamia,  on  the  confines  of  Babylonia.  I  would  add,  that  the 
value  of  thb  document,  thoi^  it  may  be  diminished,  is  noc 
destroyed,  if,  instead  of  supposing  it  to  be  the  substance  of 
a  real  dialogue^  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  in  thai 
form,  and  under  the  names  of  persons  who  might  have  hdd 
sudi  a  dispute  at  the  time  and  place  which  are  assigned. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  m  one  pmnt  at  kast  die 
author  of  the  Disputation  has  committed  a  great  mistime. 
He  saysS  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Scythiimus,  whoUoed 
tf»  ike  time  qfwe  apogUeSf  was  the  author  and  founder  of 
the  Manichaean  heresy:  and  we  learn  from  £piphanius<l, 
that  Manes  was  the  slave  of  a  widow  woman,  who  inherited 
the  property  of  Terebinthus:  and  this  TerelHnthus  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  disciple  of  Scythianus.  But  if  Manes  was 
bom  in  the  year  2S9  or  240,  as  Beausobre  supposes,  it  is 
almost  impossible,  according  to  the  story  of  JSpiphanius, 
that  Scythianus  could  have  hved  in  the  time  ot  the  apostles^. 
Beausobre  has  advanced  good  reasons  for  supposing  that 
Scythianus  and  Manes  were  contemporaries^:  and  JTMtffad 
of  believinff,  with  Epiphanius, '  that  T^^nthus  was  the 
disciple  of  Scythianus,  ne  su^qposes  him  to  have  been  a  dBs- 
ciple  of  Manes,  and  to  have  survived  hims.  I  have  said, 
that  this  ingenious  critic  supposed  Manes  to  have  been  bom 
in  289  or  240.  He  also  concaved  him  to  have  begun  his 
heresy  in  268,  and  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  52T7^. 
Hyde,  in  his  History  of  Ancient  Persia,  does  not  in  fact 
difer  greatly  from  this  account,  though  he  speaks  of  Manes 
appearing  at  the  banning  of  the  reign  ot  Probus,  A.D. 
^Oi.  In  the  first  place,  the  accession  of  Probus  is  gmemUy 
and  more  correctly  fixed  in  the  year  276:  and  secondly, 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  130.  k  Vol.  I.  p.  134,  Ac 

\       •  S.  51.  lMi9'  Sacr,  IV.  p.  267.  *  Vol.  I.  p.617. 

^       "See  Beuuobre,  toI.  I.  p.  35.  who  Joitly  finds  finiU  with  Care  and  WolSos 
for  wishing  to  bring  ScyUnanos  near  to  the  time  of  the  ^lostles.    Ittigins 
reasoned  as  Beansobre.  J)e  Hteretka  ekis,  II.  10.  o.  p.  10 1, 192. 
f  Vol.  I.  p.  a6.  •  P.  63. 

^  fiQr  these  dates,  see  Beansobre,  rol.  I.  p.  6c.  133.  lao.  310. 
»C.»i.p.284. 
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Hyde  himself  quotes  Shahristani  the  Persian  historian  as 
saying,  **  that  MAni  appeared  in  the  time  of  Sh&bur  son  of 
**  Ardeshir,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Behram  the  son  of 
*♦  Hormuz  the  son  ot  Shftbur."  Greek  or  Latin  writen 
would  have  spoken  of  these  kings  as  Sapor  the  son  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  and  Varanes  the  son  of  Hormisaas ;  and  the  reign 
<^  Sapor,  who  died  in  271  or  S72,  coincides  with  the  period 
assigned  by  Beausobre.  Various  significations  have  been 
grven  to  the  name  of  Manes  or  Manichseus :  but  Beausobre 
adopts  the  opinion  of  Usher,  and  thinks  that  both  forms  of 
the  name  may  be  derived  firom  the  Persian  word  Manaem^ 
or  Manacheniy  which  agnifies  a  Comforter;  and  he  remarks 
that  it  was  a  common  name  with  the  kings  of  Edessa^.  His 
censure  of  the  Fathers  for  indulging  their  humour  or  their 
spleen  in  deducing  the  name  from  fiaviis,  a  madman^  is  per- 
luqps  a  little  too  severe.  If  I  were  to  detiul  the  life  of  Manes, 
it  would  only  be  an  abridgment  of  the  elaborate  work  of 
Beausobre,  who  has  collected  every  thing  that  is  known 
conoeminj;  him.  I  may  state,  however,  that  he  does  not 
bdieve  him  to  have  been  bom  in  a  condition  of  slavery,  as 
many  writers  have  supposed.  He  represents  him  as  a  man 
of  great  learning,  instructed  in  many  sciences  and  in  paint- 
ing :  he  also  supposes  him  to  have  been  a  Christian  from 
die  first,  which  is  totally  contrary  to  what  is  asserted  by 
Archelaus.  He  was  ordained  priest  while  he  was  very 
young;  but  falling  into  heresy,  tie  was  expelled  from  the 
churdi,  and  favourably  received  at  the  court  of  Sapor,  who 
auoceeded  his  father  in  241.  That  prince  listened  to  l^anes 
so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  two  Prindples  was  concerned :  but 
when  Manes  proceeded  to  introduce  his  peculiar  notions  of 
Christianity  into  the  reli^on  of  his  country,  he  lost  the 
fiivour  of  the  king,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Turkistan. 
Upon  the  death  of  Sapor  in  271  or  272,  he  a^n  returned 
to  the  court,  and  was  well  received  by  Horm£sdas,  the  new 
monarch.  This  reign  only  lasted  two  years:  and  though 
his  son  Varanes  was  inclined  at  first  to  favour  Manes,  he 
was  compelled  to  ^ve  way  to  the  calumnies  and  jealousies 
which  existed  agamst  him  ;  and  after  a  public  conference, 
in  which,  as  mignt  have  been  supposed,  Manes  was  defeated, 
he  was  put  to  death,  either  by  crucifixion  or  by  excoriation, 
in  277.  The  religious  opinions  of  Manes  were  heretical,  / 
both  with  respect  to  Christianity  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  / 
Magi.   Accoitling  to  Hyde*,  there  were  seventy  sects  among 

*  P.  69.    See  Wolfias,  Afanich^rismut  ante  Manic/utos,  II.  53.  p.  Ji 5. 
»  P.  2$,  i6». 
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the  Magi,  all  of  which  beUeved  in  the  existence  ot  two 
Principles.  I  have  endeavoured  at  p.  279.  to  explain  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  reform  introduced  by  Zoroastor :  and 
Beausobre  seems  to  conclude,  not  without  reason,  that  the 
diffarence  between  Zoroaster  and  Manes  was  this.  The 
former  referred  eveiy  thing  to  Grod  as  a  first  Cause :  but 
the  latter  con«derecl  Matter  also  to  have  an  indepradeot 
existence,  and  to  be  the  origin  of  evil°>.  Still,  however^  the 
Manichseans  firmly  maintained  the  unity  of  God :  and 
though  they  believed  Matter  to  be  coetemal  with  God,  they 
are  no  more  chargeable  with  believing  in  two  Gods,  than 
Plato  or  any  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  all  of  whom,  as  will 
be  shewn  hereafter,  held  the  eternity  of  Matter.  One  of  the 
leading  errors  of  Manes  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  attri- 
buted to  Matter  a  self*existing,  inherent,  moving  power: 
and  consequently  he  did  not  ascribe  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  Grod.  But  upon  this  intricate  subject,  I  can  only 
refer  the  reader  to  the  elaborate  investigations  of  Beauaobre^. 
With  respect  to  the  opinion  of  Manes  concerning  Jesus 
Christ,  he  followed  the  Gnostics  in  denying  his  incarnation. 
The  same  reasons  which  led  Basilides  or  Marcion  to  this 
conclurion,  would  have  acted  also  upon  Manes :  and  aooord- 
ingly  we  find  him  adopting  the  notion  that  the  body  of 
Jesus  was  unsubstantial  o.  Some  writers?  have  charged 
him  with  the  impious  pretension  of  being  himself  Christ,  or 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  fact  with  assuming  to  himself  the 
attributes  of  divinity.  But  this  is  undoubtedly  a  calumny, 
as  Beausobre  has  most  satisfactorily  proved  <).  He  probaUy 
laid  claim  to  having  the  Holy  Ghost  (the  existence  of  whi<» 
as  a  divine  Person  he  fully  allowed)  residing  in  a  peculiu- 
manner  in  himself:  and  this,  as  well  as  his  name,  which 
fflffnified  Com/brier^  may  have  given  rise  to  the  stcHy. 
There  are  much  stronger  grounds  for  believing  that  he  re- 
jected the  Old  Testament,  or  at  least  treated  the  greater 
part  of  it  with  indifference^  The  Manichaeans  also  rejected 
some  parts  of  the  New  Testament* :  they  denied  the  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh  ^:  and  believed  in  a  transmigration  of 
souls  ^. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Manes. 
The  reader  will  have  perceived,  how  greatly  I  am  inddHed 

"*  See  Beausobre,  vol.  I.  p.  178.  489.  This  agrees  with  what  is  satd  by 
Theodoret,  Htn-et,  Fab,  I.  26.  p.  21a  ;  Angustio.  eont.  Famst,  XXI.  1  :  mxA 
Sharistaui,  as  quoted  by  Hvde,  p.  283.    See  also  Bracker,  vol.  III.  p.  489. 

■  Vol.  I.  p.  488,  &c       '  •  See  Beansobre,  VIII.  i.  vol.  II.  p-Si;,  &c. 

*  Theodoret,  I.e.  Arcbelaus,  Neliq,  Sacr,  IV.  p.  173.  190.  199. 

«»  TO.  I.  p.  254.  263,  ^c.  '  lb.  p.  269.  •  lb.  p.  191. 

•  Vol  II.  p.  560.  -  lb.  p.  487. 
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to  the  work  of  Beausobre :  and  do  person,  who  wishes  to  be 
acquainted  with  ManichaeLsm,  can  well  avoid  the  study  of 
it.  A  shorter,  though  at  the  same  time  a  very  full  account 
c^  the  Manichees  is  given  by  Lardner,  Credibility,  part  fL 
chap.  LXIII.  The  reader  may  also  consult  Tollii  Insignia 
IHnerarii  lUdici,  p.  126;  D'Herbelot,  Art.  Mani;  Fabri- 
dus,  BibL  Gr,  vol.  V.  p.  S81.  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Eccles. 
HUtorjfy  vol.  II.  p.  250,  264.  Tillemont,  Mimoiresy  torn. 
IV.  part.  2.  p.  7M.  Wol6us,  Manich/eismus  ante  Mani- 
cfuBos,  II.  53.  p.  214.  and  Hyde,  Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  c.  21. 
p.  5281.  who  has  abridged  Beyerlink,  and  has  adduced 
many  passages  concerning  Manes  from  Oriental  writers. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  in  this  note,  which  has 
already  grown  to  too  great  a  length,  that  the  Oriental  doc- 
trine of  two  principles  was  not  the  chief  source  from  which 
Gnosticism  was  derived,  though  it  may  have  had  some  in- 
fluence upon  parts  of  that  neterogeneous  system.  We 
ought  carefully  to  distinguish  between  the  different  senses, 
in  which  the^  term  Principle^  ofyy^y  has  been  used.  God  is 
a  Principle,  as  bein^  the  beginning  or  cause  of  all  things. 
With  the  Greek  philosophers.  Matter  was  also  a  PrindpTe, 
as  being  without  banning.  But  neither  the  Ormuzd  nor 
the  Ahreman  of  the  Persian  creed  were  Principles  in  either 
c^  these  senses :  they  were  subordinate  to  God,  and  they 
were  employed  in  acting  upon  Matter :  which  shews  at  oxice 
how  different  were  the  two  Prindples  pf  the  Greeks  from 
the  two  Prindples  of  the  Magi.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
religion  of  the  Magi,  as  it  existed  andently,  and  as  it  was 
reformed  by  Zoroaster :  and  I  am  inclined  to  suppose,  that 
the  origin  of  Matter  and  of  evil  was  not  a  question,  which 
greatly  interested  the  andent  Persians.  Their  notion  of 
Ahreman  being  produced  from  the  first  cause  was  a  much 
more  simple  scheme,  and  one  which  it  is  much  more  easy 
to  recondie  with  the  Scriptures,  than  the  comiJicated  and 
ioconmstent  hypotheses  of  the  Grecian  sages.  When  Greece 
and  Persia  came  more  closely  into  contact,  the  philosophical 
tenets  of  both  countries  would  be  likely  to  influence  each 
other:  and  though  the  notion  may  not  be  commonly  re- 
odved,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Gredan  philosophy 
produced  quite  as  great  an  ^ect  upon  that  of  Persia,  an^ 
introduced  into  it  as  many  changes,  as  any  which  itself  re- 
cdved  from  the  East.  The  Gnostics,  who  are  charged  with 
hokling  two  Prindples,  appear  to  me  to  have  held  them 
more  in  the  Gredan,  than  in  the  Persian  sense  of  the  ex- 
presaon :  and  therefore,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  iu  my 
third  Lecture,  the  Gnostic  doctrines  are  to  be  traoed  to 

u4 
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those  of  Plato,  rather  than  to  those  of  the  Magi,  as  tbv 
principal  source.  The  tenets  of  Bardesanes  and  Manes 
were  naturally  more  in  accordance  with  those  of  P^jaan 
but  they  Uvea  long  after  the  rise  of  Gnostidsm ;  and  I  can- 
not see,  that  any  of  the  Gnostics  of  the  first  century  cm 
justly  be  said  to  have  believed  in  two  Prindples  otherwise 
than  Pythagoras  or  Plato  miffht  be  said  to  have  done  so*. 
The  subject  is  most  fully  and  ably  discussed  by  Wolfius  in 
his  Maniclueismus  ante  Manichceos:  but  though  it  is  pie- 
sumptuous  to  differ  from  such  an  authority,  and  tbougfa  I 
am  mdebted  to  that  work  for  much  information  and  numv 
references,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  does  not  sum- 
ciently  observe  the  distinction  between  the  belief  in  two 
Principles  which  was  held  in  Persia,  and  that  whidi  was 
held  in  Greece. 

NOTE  14.— See  Lecture  II.  p.  58. 

Whoever  wishes  to  investi^te  this  obscure  subject,  will 
find  most  points  of  his  curiosity  satined  in  the  learned  and 
elaborate  work  of  Brucker,  who  in  the  section  de  Pkiimh 
phia  Judieorum  Esoiaica  nve  CabbaUsHca  has  either  col- 
lected all  the  information  which  is  necessary,  or  has  given 
references  to  the  best  writers  upon  the  subject.  These 
writers  have  been  very  numerous,  but  I  would  particularly 
mention  J.  Picus  Mirandula  in  his  Apok^ia^  p.  110.  Op. 
ed.  1601 ;  Th.  Hackspanius,  Cabbal<e  JudaioB  brevU  Esepo^ 
Mo;  Buddeus,  Introduct.  ad  Hist  Philogoph.  Ebr^mrum; 
J.  Capnio  (commonly  called  Reuchlinus,)  de  Arte  CM»^ 
listica;  Ch.  Enorrius  a  Rosenroth,  Kabbcda  denudata.  The 
last  is  generally  considered  the  fullest  and  best  work  imoo 
\  the  subject ;  and  a  brief  though  very  useful  abstract  of  it  is 

I  given  by  Langius  in  his  Dissertation  ab'eady  referred  to  at 

I  p.  265.  A  collection  of  several  works  upon  this  subject  was 

publbhed  by  Pistorius  in  1587. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  proba- 
bly about  the  year  190,  that  Rabbi  Jehuda,  sumamed 
Hakkadosch,  or  ttie  Justj  who  has  always  been  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Jews,  collected  into  oee 


'  Plato  guards  against  tbe  notion  of  two  Gods,  whose  sentimeoU 
opposed  to  each  other,  when  be  speaks  of  Uie  motion  which  the  oniTtne 
received  from  God,  and  of  its  own  innate  moring  power :  (Politic,  p.  370:) 
and  he  afterwards  shews  that  hj  the  latter  he  meant  tiftmff^im  mmi  C^^»rw 
iT^v/iimy  p.  272.  Plutarch  might  lead  us  into  error  wheu  he  says  ttix  Plato 
believed  the  world  to  be  moved  by  more  than  one  Sonl,  a«d  priDcipaDr  by 
two ;  one  of  which  was  the  author  of  Good,  the  other  of  Eril.  (De  la.  et  Oiir. 
p.370.  F.) 
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body  the  scattered  traditions  of  his  countrymen.  He  de- 
voted  f<n*t^  years  to  this  laborious  work,  artd  may  be  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Talmudr,  by  publishing 
the  MischnaS  which  may  be  called  the  Tewt^  m  oppoution 
to  the  GemaraS  or  Commentary  of  later  Rabbis  ^.  The 
Mischna  is  a  kind  of  code  of  laws  for  the  ritual  worship 
and  the  moral  practice  of  the  Jews ;  and  it  also  prescribes 
rules  for  the  interpretation  of  the  scriptures.  The  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  Mischna  is  that  it  places  Oral  tradi- 
tion on  the  same  level  with  the  written  wwd  of  God.  After 
the  time  of  Jehuda  indeed,  these  traditions  were  no  longer 
unmriiten:  but  the  very  fact  of  his  employing  forty  years  in 
collecting  them  shews  that  they  must  nave  existed  in  a  pro* 
digious  number  before  his  day ;  and  we  should  naturally 
expect  that  they  had  been  circulating  orally  for  a  long  time<^. 
The  Jewish  writers  inform  us,  that  this  was  the  case ;  and 
they  represent  Jehuda  Hakkadosch,  not  only  as  the  suc- 
cessor, but  the  lineal  descendant  of  Hillel,  sumamed  Has- 
saken,  the  Eider ^  who  was  bom  at  Babylon  B.  C.  IIS^  but 
afterwards  removed  to  Jerusalem ;  and  for  forty  years,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  ^'as  president  of  the  great  Sanhedrim, 
he  was  the  strenuous  supporter  of  the  traditions  of  his  coun- 
tr3rmen.  Hence  some  nave  looked  upon  Hillel  as  the  first 
founder  of  the  Talmud ;  but  though  be  advocated  the  vali- 
dity of  these  unwritten  traditions,  it  does  not  appear  that 
be  ever  made  any  collection  of  them.  Hillel  died  B.  C.  \9,\ 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Simeon,  who  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  person  who  took  our  Saviour 
in  his  arms,  when  he  was  presented  in  the  temple  c.  Simeon 

f  From  "Tch  to  Uam, 

-T 

*  From  rem  to  repeat.   Hence  TXWO  was  o  repetiiion  or  second  part  of  the 

•rr  t:  • 

Lav. 

•  From  yoi  tojbtisk, 

— ▼ 

^  Betide  Bnicker,  vol.  II.  p. Sao.  the  reader  may  consult  Bartoloccias^ift- 
li0iM,  Rahkm,  vol.  III.  p.  78.  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  III.  6.  p.  138.  Wol- 
ftos,  BiU,  Hekr.  part  a.  p.  658.  Prideaax,  Cotmection,  snb  anno  37.  B.  C. 

<  Fbilo  Jikheiia  speaks  strongly  in  praise  of  unwritten  tradition.  DeJusti- 
tia,  Tol.  IL  p.  361.  ed.  Mangey.  It  is  plain  that  Pbilo  and  Josephns,  and 
particularly  the  latter,  were  acquainted  with  many  historical  traditions^ 
which  are  not  recorded  in  the  Bible.    Euaebius  speaks  of  Josephus  as  rig 

/lAR.£r«ir.VI.  18.  p.a9i.  The  word  ^vrt^Airif  has  nearly  the  same  signi-   ^ 
fication  as  Mischna. 

*  See  Prideaux,  I.  c.  and  Brocker,  vol.  IF.  p.  791.  who  names  all  the  prin-/ 
dpal  writers  that  have  treated  of  Hillel. 

•  Lnke  ii.  2$.  The  identity  of  tiieae  two  Simeons  has  been  maintained  ^ 
MoOeros  in  his  Homon^moseopia,  p.  aoi.  and  denied  by  Vorstius  ia  his 
Obttrv.  ad  Cknmat.  Dav.  Ganhniy  p.  a83.  The  names  of  other  wri|^  upon 
this  question  may  be  seen  in  Wolfius,  BibL  Hebr,  part  a.  p.  862. 
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was  sueceeded  by  bis  son  Gamaliel,  who  appears  certainly 
to  be  the  person  mentioned  in  Acts  v.  34.  and  xkii.  8.  and 
who  lived  to  the  aghteenth  year  before  the  destnictioD  of 
Jerusalem.  He  was  then  succeeded  by  his  son  Simeon,  wbo 
perished  in  that  destructicHi,  and  was  followed  by  bis  son 
Gamaliel,  the  second  Preadent  of  that  name.  Simeon,  the 
third  of  that  name,  succeeded  his  father  Gamaliel ;  and  after 
Simeon,  his  son  Jdiuda  Hakkadosch  was  appointed,  wbo, 
as  I  have  stated,  collected  the  Mischna  in  tne  year  190. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  all  these  preadents  <^  the 
Sanhedrim  promoted  to  the  utmost  of  thar  power  the  reve- 
rence which  was  pud  to  oral  tradition :  and  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  there  seems  to  have  been  no  limit  to 
the  inroads  which  were  made  upon  the  ancient  religioo  of 
the  Jews.  Rabbi  Akibha,  and  Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  Jodiai 
were  among  the  most  distinguished  teachers  who  lived  after 
the  taking  of  the  city :  ana  the  Book  of  Jezirah,  or  Crea^ 
tiooy  which  is  attributed  to  Akibha,  is  filled  with  the  most 
trifling,  not  to  say  wicked,  absurdities,  which  were  evidently 
borrowed  from  difierent  heathen  philosof^es.  Akibha, 
who  was  put  to  death  A.  D.  120,  in  the  insurrection  raised 
by  Bar  Cochebas,  was  succeeded  by  his  pbpil  Simeon  Ben 
Jochai,  who  is  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  as  the  chief  of  tbe 
Cabbalists,  and  of  whom  they  relate  the  most  ridiculoua 
and  incredible  stories.  If  the  book  called  Sohar,  or  Splen^ 
dor^  was  the  work  of  Simeon,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  Cabbalistic  doctrines  were  in  their  full  vigour  in  his  day. 
This  book  was  not  much  known  till  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  some  persons  have  ascribed  to  it  a  very  recent  date  ; 
but  the  most  probable  hypothecs  seems  to  be,  that  though 
it  received  many  subsequent  additions,  yet  part  of  it  was 
composed  by  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  in  the  second  century  ^ 

It  will  appear  from  this  short  and  superfidal  sketdi,  that 
the  Cabbala  had  certmnly  grown  into  a  system  at  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem :  but  there  is  also  evidence, 
that  it  had  been  cultivated  by  the  Jewish  doctors  long 
before.  I  have  given  a  list  of  the  presid^its  of  the -San- 
hedrim from  Hillel,  who  died  twelve  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  to  Jehuda  Hakkadosch;  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  during  the  presidency  of  these  men  the  Jewish  schools 
were  infected  by  many  foreign  corruptions.  But  the  prede- 
^cessors  of  Hillel  are  traced  up  to  the  year  891,  B.  C.  when 

''  Concerning  this  book,  see  Langiat  in  tbe  Dissertation  lefimned  to  at 
p.  3€^.  and  Brocker,  vol.  II.  p.7ii»  838.  Of  the  writen  referred  to  hf 
BnuMv  perhaps  tbe  most  satii^toiy  is  Knorrius,  in  his  Kabkaia  demmdaia^ 
ToLIl.pfsef. 
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upon  the  death  of  Simon  the  Just,  his  place  of  President  of 
the  Sanhedrim  was  filled  by  Antigonus  of  Socho,  who  is 
considered  the  first  of  the  Mischnical  doctors  s.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Antigonus  were  the  persons,  who  are  called 
Scribes  and  Teachers  of  the  Jaw  in  the  New  Testament: 
and  no  proof  is  required,  that  they  made  the  word  of  God 
cfnone  effect  by  their  traditions^. 

It  is  impossible  therefore  to  assent  to  those  writers,  who 
have  smd  that  Gnosticism  could  not  be  derived  from  the 
Cabbala,  because  the  Cabbala  was  not  in  existence  till  after 
the  second  century*.  The  seeds  of  it  had  been  sown  long 
before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel 
an  abundant  harvest  was  springing  up.  R.  Simon  deduced 
the  Cabbalistic  doctrine  of  the  Jews  from  the  philosophical 
and  astrological  speculations  of  the  Chaldees^:  and  he 
thought  that  these  notions  were  imported  into  Judiea,  when 
the  Jews  returned  from  their  captivity.  Langius  is  op- 
posed to  this  hypothesis';  and  argues  from  the  book  of 
baniel,  that  the  Jews  were  more  learned  than  their  con« 

3uenn^  and  were  therefore  more  likely  to  have  instructed 
1^03,  than  to  have  Ix^rrowed  any  thing  from  them.  This 
however  isa  very  insufiicient  argument  to  shew  that  some  Jews 
did  not  learn  false  and  superstitious  notions  at  Babylon ;  and 
Beausobre  has  shewn  <^,  that  the  Cabbalistic  notion  of  God, 
which  was  that  of  a  pure  and  extended  Light,  was  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Orientals.  A  later  writer "nas  traced  several 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  Cabbala  and  the  system 
of  Zoroaster.  The  notion  of  emanations,  as  he  has  observed, 
is  the  essential  feature  of  the  Cabbala ;  and  since  there  is 
no  warrant  for  this  in  the  Bible,  nor  did  it  appear  in  the 
prevailing  schemes  of  heathen  philosophy,  he  very  naturally 
deduces  it  from  the  East,  where  many  of  the  Afagi  taught 
that  every  thing  emanated  from  God  the  fountain  of  li^t. 
Tbe  Jews  seem  also  t9  have  brought  with  them  from  Babylon 
many  strange  notions  concerning  Angels :  and  on  the  whole 
we  may  safely  conclude,  that  many  of  the  corruptions,  which 
appear  in  the  religious  system  of  the  Cabbala,  were  the  con- 
sequence of  their  captivity.  I  am  far  however  from  assert- 
ing, that  Babylon  was  the  only,  or  even  the  principal  quarter, 
from  whence  the  Cabbalistic  doctrines  were  derived.     Some 


I  See  Prideaux,  sub  adoo  391.  ^  Matt  xr.  6. 

*  ThU  was  said  hj  Massuet  iu  hit  preface  to  Irensus,  Diss.  I.  21.  and  by 
Colbergios  de  Orig,  Httreg.  I.  1 1.  p.  33.  See  Matter,  Hisi,  du  Gncsiicisme, 
torn.  I.  p.  94. 

^  Hist  Crit  Vet  Test  I.  7.  p.  47.  *  Diss,  in  i  Tim.  i.  3.  u^^pra, 

p.  643.  -  Vol.  I .  p.  468.  "  Matter,  I.  c. 


/■ 
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writers^  have  traced  them  to  Egypt ;  by  iriiidi  we  inay 
understand  dther  the  mystical  theology  ot  the  natm 
Egyptians,  or  the  numerous  and  eclectic  schools  c^  P'^^ 
wphy  which  had  arisen  in  Alexandria.  That  the  Ure^ 
plulosophy,  as  taught  in  the  latter  dty,  had  a  great  eAect 
upon  the  learning  of  the  Jews,  can  hardly  be  doulited :  and 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  elaborate  researches  of  Bruck^r,  who 
has  shewn  almost  to  demonstration,  that  the  Cabbala  was  in 
existence  some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  that 
much  of  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic 
philosc^)hiesP. 

It  may  naturaUy  be  asked,  how  the  Jews  could  reooocale 
these  extraneous  additions  to  their  theology  with  the  written 
books  of  Moses  and  thdr  other  prophets :  and  this  apeas  to 
us  another  and  most  prolific  aepartment  of  the  Cabbala, 
which  conasted  in  extracting  a  hidden  meaning  from  the 
scriptures,  and  interpreting  them  in  such  a  manner,  that 
almost  any  doctrine  might  be  proved  from  any  text.  I 
shall  have  occaaon  to  say  more  of  this  mysUcal  interpreca- 
tion  of  scripture  in  uote^%  and  at  present  I  would  observe 
that  the  whole  system  was  called  rn3p  Cabbaioy  from  TQ^ 
to  receive f  as  denoting  something  which  is  received  by  tradi- 
tion 9.  It  is  ^nerauy  made  to  conast  of  two  great  divi- 
fflons,  Theoretica  ana  Pracdca.  The  theoreAca  is  again 
subdivided  into  the  ifiarHficialis  or  philosophical  and  the 
ariificialis  or  liieralis.  The  Cabbala  philosophical  or  as  it 
is  sometimes  called  metaphysica^  composes  the  doctrines  con- 
cerning Grod,  Spirits,  the  Creation,  the  Soul,  $cc.  the  UteraRs 
is  the  secret  and  symbolical  interpretation  of  the  scriptures. 
The  Ce!t^M^Si  practica  may  be  almost  said  to  be  synonymous 
with  magic,  and  consisted  of  a  superstitious  use  of  sentences 

j  and  woras  of  scripture  to  produce  a  supernatural  effects 

The  most  important  question  connected  with  the  history 

.'  of  the  Cabbala  is,  whether  the  whole  system  is  the  ofi^mng 

of  later  and  succesdve  corruptions,  or  whether  there  was 
once  a  pure  Cabbala,  which  was  another  and  Intimate 
branch  of  the  Jewish  religion.  The  latter  opinion  was 
maintiuned  by  Buddeus';  and  Brucker  upon  tne  whole  is 


•  See  Bftsnage,  Hitt.  det  Ju^My  1.  III.  c  16,  19.  Spencer,  4t 
Centimm  Morilms  trwulatu^  id  bU  work  de  Legibms^  lib.  III.  IMbs.  I. 

P  Sec  particularly  vol.  II.  p.  698,  706,  933,  940,  943,  950.  Also  Be«ii> 
•obre,  vol.  II.  p.  333. 

4  See  Brucker,  p.  916.  Hottioger,  TJus,  PhUoL  I.  3,  5.  p  437. 

'  For  tbeae  dinskms  and  sobdiTiskms  of  the  CabbaU  aee  Bracker,  vol.  II. 
p.  970.  Langiot,  1.  c.  p.  643*  Bnddeos  speaks  of  tbe  Magic  of  tke  Cabbala, 
//t^.y>At/.  E^.  p.  433,  4H- 

*  De  Moderamine  inoorropta  Tatds,  p.  519. 
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not  disposed  to  dilute  it^  We  can  hardly  in  fact  come  to 
a  contrary  conclusion,  as  I  have  ventured  to  observe  at 
p.  58 :  but  I  cannot  see  any  evidence,  that  this  pure  Cab- 
luda  was  ever  reduced  to  vnriting ;  or  that  any  rules  were 
prescribed  for  the  mystical  interpretation  of  scripture,  until 
the  Cabbala  itself  became  corrupted  and  loaded  with  many 
supersutions.  The  Jews  woula  wish  us  to  believe,  that 
Adam  and  Abraham  were  instructed  in  the  Cabbalistic 
art".  Moses  also  is  said  to  have  received  other  doctrines 
firom  God,  beside  thoee  which  are  contained  in  the  Law  < : 
and  it  is  very  j^nerally  asserted  that  Ezra  committed  the 
unwritten  traditions  of  his  countrymen  to  writing.  We  are 
referred,  in  proof  of  this,  to  the  second  Apocrjrphal  Book 
of  Ezra  xiv.  46.  J.  Picus  of  Mirandula  even  went  so  far  as 
to  flatter  himself  that  he  possessed  some  of  these  books, 
which  had  been  written  by  EzraX:  but  it  is  needless  to  add, 
that  his  belief  in  the  antiquity  of  these  books  is  as  ground- 
less, as  is  the  whole  story  invented  by  the  Jews  concerning 
this  work  of  Ezra^.  There  is  at  least  no  evidence  that 
such  a  work  ever  existed :  and  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as 
unfortunate,  that  Picus  of  Mirandula^  and  other  writers 
should  have  quoted  these  Cabbalistic  forgeries  as  support- 
ing the  Christian  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  &c. 
I  am  {sLT  from  intending  to  say,  that  the  Rabbinical  and 
Talmudical  writings  may  not  have  their  use  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  in  confirming 
some  parts  of  the  Christian  revelation.  But  it  requires  an 
extremely  sober  and  judicious  criticism,  to  know  where  to 
stop,  and  how  to  distinguish  the  more  ancient  parts  of  the 
Talmud  from  recent  interpolations  and  additions  ^.  Some 
writers  would  persuade  us  that  the  Cabbalistic  doctrines 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  950.  It  seems  to  be  allowed  also  by  Carptoriasy  Introd*  in 
7%e0LJtuL  c  6.  Pfeiffer,  Critica  Sacra,  c.  7.  $•  a.  qusst  I.,  p.  391.  Yitringa 
Okterv.  Sacr,  vol.  I.  Diss.  II.  De  Sephiroih  Cabbai.  I.  5.  p.  128. 

■  Rcadiliims,  de  Jrie  CabbaUttica. 

*  PScus  Miraodnla,  jfyoL  p.  81.  1 16.  r  Apolog.  vol.  I.  p.  82. 

■  See  Brm^cr,  vol.  II.  p.  657. 

•  **  Hoe  ego  libros  non  mediocri  iropeosa  mibi  cum  comparassem,  stunma 
<«  ffligentia,  indefiessis  laboribus  cum  perlegissem,  vidi  10  illis  (testis  est 
**  Dens)  rdigioDem,  noo  tarn  Mosaicaro,  qnam  Cbristiaoam :  ibi  Trinitatis 
**  myvlerhim,  ibi  Veibi  incaniatio,  ibi  MessiB  dirinitas,  ibi  de  peccato  ori- 
*«  ciaaH,  de  illins  per  Christum  expiatione,  &c.  &c"  j^l.  p.  82. 

•  Bnicker  has  some  sensible  obserratiODs  upon  this  subject,  vol.  II.  p. 
954.  Ligfatfoof  s  Hortt  Hebratat  et  Talmudirm,  is  a  well-known  woric ; 
and  Pfeiffer  wrote,  jIn  tcrwta  Talmudica  et  Rabbmica  ad  expUeathmem 
•erkptmm  eaerm  aHqyem  habeamt  utum  ?  I  would  mention  also  Bartoloociu8» 
Bibimtkeea  Magna  Rabbin,  vol.  III.  p.  745*  Oalatinns  de  ^rean.  CafMmi. 
F«r.  I.  7.  MnhUus,  Prof,  Jpol.  yf  Studio  Talmud,  vol.  VII.  op.  Qfcceii. 
HackvMohiSf  de  Utu  Ser^rtorum  Judaie^mm. 
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may  be  traced  in  the  New  Testament  itself.  Thus  when 
St.  Paul  says  to  TimoUiy,  This  is  aJiUikfid  sayings  mmi 
worthy  qfaU  aecepiiUiony  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  tkt 
world  to  save  sinners^j  it  has  been  said  that  enroSe;^  ac- 
ceptationy  is  merely  a  translation  of  the  word  Cabbala^  and 
that  St.  Paul  meant  to  say, — If  any  person  widi  to  bear 
the  Cabbala,  I  will  shew  to  him  the  real  and  true  Cabbak, 
which  is,  that  Christ  Jesus  came^  kcA  Enorrius,  who  has 
done  more  than  any  other  writer  to  illustrate  the  CaUiala, 
attempted  to  find  traces  of  it  in  the  Lord's  Prayer^ :  m 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  Buddeus^:  but  oth^  writers 
have  looked  upon  it  as  a  groundless  notions.  So  also  what 
St  Paul  says  of  the  name  qfJestss  in  Phil.  ii.  10.  has  been 
thought  to  bear  a  Cabbalistic  sense  ^:  and  the  Epsde  to 
the  Hebrews  has  been  said  to  contain  traces  of  doctrines 
taken  from  the  Cabbala*.  These  are  only  a  few  instances 
selected  out  of  many :  but  a  cautious  and  judicious  reader 
of  the  New  Testament  will  hardly  think  such  comments  de- 
serving of  much  attention.  I  have  ventured  to  say  at  p.  SSL 
that  ^*  St.  Paul  has  taught  us,  that  under  certain  restrictioos 
'<  we  are  authorized  in  extracting  a  double  sense  from  scrip- 
*^  ture  ^  :^  and  I  mi^ht  perhaps  have  felt  inclined  to  enlarge 
upon  this  topic,  if  it  had  not  formed  the  subject  of  the 
Biampton  Lectures,  which  were  preached  in  1824  by  the 
late  lamented  J.  J.  Conybeare;  where  references  may  be 
found  to  all  the  prindpal  writers,  who  have  illustratea  the 
secondary  interpretation  of  scripture. 

NOTE  15.— See  Lecture  II.  p.  68. 

The  following  passages  may  shew  the  doctrine  of  the 
I  Gnostics  upon  this  subject. 

'  **  Th^y.  ^y>  ^*t  Jesus  spoke  privately  in  a  mystery  to 

f  *^  his  disciples  and  the  apostles,  and  enjoined  them  to  de- 

«  liver  these  things  to  those  who  were  worthy  and  would 

"  obey  them.''   Iren.  I.  25.  5.  p.  10*. 

«  I  Tim.  i.  15.  and  agniD  ir.  9. 

*  Pmol.  Fagios  in  Targ.  Oukeli,  ad  Dent.  t.  a;. 

*  Part.  III.  ft  IV.  Apparatus  in  Libmm  Sohar.  Pnef.  m)  R.  Irira  jMrtfoat 
"^         coflomm.  Cabbala  deoadata  part.  I. 

''  Obserr.  Select  rol.  I.  Obs.  I.  He  was  defended  by  Sorbins  in  a  GcmaB 
work  published  at  Jena  in  1709.  See  also  Meuschen,  iVpr.  TVs/,  ex  TWImm^ 
ilhisirai. 

t  Werensdorfius,  Olearius,  Schniidius.  (See  Bmcker,  p.  934.  1054.) 

■k.  Picus  Mirandula. 

*  Upddeus,  Hist.  Pkiios.  Ebr.  p.  3*6.  Ob$erv,  SHeet,  roL  I.  Ob«.  I.  7,  g. 
k  Sec  1  Cor.  ix.  9.  x.  4,  9.  Gal  ir.  aa,  &c. 
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"  When  they  are  refuted  from  the  scriptures,  they  turn 
*^  round  and  accuse  the  scriptures  themselves,  as  if  they 
**  were  not  true,  and  of  no  authority ;  and  because  they 
*'  contain  variations,  and  because  the  truth  cannot  be  dis- 
^  covered  from  them  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  tradi- 
**  tion.  For  this  was  handed  down,  not  by  ¥niting,  but  by 
"  word  of  mouth :  on  which  account  St.  Paul  also  saidf, 
**  HowbeU  we  speak  wisdom  among  them  thai  are  perfect: 
"  yet  not  the  wisdom  of  this  worS.  (1  Cor.  ii.  6.)*"  Iren. 
III.  2.  1.  p.  174. 

**  They  are  accustomed  to  say,  that  the  apostles  did  not 
"  know  every  thing;  in  which  they  are  actuated  by  the 
<«  same  madness,  as  when  they  change  the  attack  and  say, 
**  that  the  apostles  knew  every  thing,  but  did  not  deliver 
"  every  thing  to  every  body.*"  Tertull.  de  Prcescript.  Hce- 
ret.  9St.  p.  209. 

"  They  think  that  the  apostles  did  not  reveal  cfvery  thing 
**  to  every  body :  for  they  spoke  some  things  openly  and 
^  to  all ;  some  m  secret  and  to  a  few :  for  which  reason  also 
**  St.  Paul  used  these  words  to  Timothy,  O  Timoth^y  keep 
"  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust.  (1  Tim.  vi.  20.) ** 
lb.  25.  p.  210. 

"  The  followers  of  Simon  call  themselves  Gnostics :  for 
^^  they  say,  that  Grod  has  revealed  to  them  the  things  which 
•*  the  scriptures  have  kept  silent.^'  Theodoret.  ad  I  Tim. 
vi.20. 

These  passages  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  agreement 
between  tne  Gnostics  and  the  Cabbalists  in  this  particular; 
and  several  heathen  philosophers  set  a  similar  example,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  works  mentioned  in  the  note^.  The 
ssine  principle  led  to  the  forgery  of  so  many  apocryphal 
books,  whicn  appeared  in  the  second  century,  under  the 
name  of  the  Revelations  of  Peter,  Paul,  &c.  &c.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Epiphanius  will  be  sufficient  to  explain 
the  method  in  which  these  hereUcs  proceeded.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  Caiani,  a  bradch  of  the  Gnostics,  and  says, 
'*  They  have  forged  another  writing  under  the  name  of 
*^  Paul  the  Apostle,  full  of  impurities,  which  is  used  by  the 
**  Gnostics,  and  which  is  called  'A»fltj3aTiitov  Yiaixw :  they 
<'  find  their  pretext  for  this  in  what  the  apostle  says  oi  his 
**  having  ascended  to  the  third  heaven,  and  heard  unspeak- 
«  able  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter. 
"  (2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4.)  These,  as  they  say,  are  the  unspeakable 

'  Goldastiis,  Eftiit,  de  crypiica  vet.  PkUoa,  Docirina,  Scheflenis,  de  Phi- 
§•€.  IkU.  c.  13.  p.  I  as.  Pfannenis,  Sysiem.  Theol.  Gentii.  purwr,  c.u%.i%, 
p.aS. 
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^<  words">.^  Most  of  these  apocryphal  Grospels  are  puhliahed 
hyFaLhnci\isin]nsCodex  P&eudepigraphua^ovi  TesiaimefA: 
and  a  detailed  account  of  them  is  given  l^  Beausobre,  1.  II. 
vol.  I.  p.  3S7,  &c  Itti^us,  Append,  ad  Viss.  de  HtBrtsiar^ 
chis^  p.  97.  de  Pseudeptgraphia^  &c.  See  also  Moshdai  di 
Rebus  cunie  Const,  Cent.  I.  63.  and  in  a  special  dissertadon 
de  Causis  supposiiorum lAbrorum,  vol.  I.  Diss.  p.  217.  The 
same  writer  has  also  observed,  (lb.  Cent.  II.  34.  not.  b.) 
that  traces  of  an  occult  or  mysterious  doctrine,  which  was 
not  to  be  generally  divulged,  are  to  be  found  in  the  writinfft 
of  Philo  Judse^us,  and  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  particulam 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  He  treats  of  the  same  subject  in 
Instit.Maj.f.»^. 

NOTE  16.— See  Lecture  II.  p.  66. 

It  is  the  remark  of  Brucker  that  the  first  foundation  of 
the  Cabbalistic  system  is  this : — ^Nothing  is  produced  out  of 
nothing,  and  therefore  all  things  emanated  irom  God^^.  If 
we  bear  this  in  mind,  it  will  furnish  a  key  to  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  the  Cabbala,  and  it  will  shew  wher^  it  resem- 
bled, and  wherein  it  difiPered  from  Platonism  and  Gnosticina. 
Plato  made  Matter  to  be  coetemal  with  God :  the  CabbaUsts 
considered  it  to  be  an  emanation  from  God.  They  did  not 
however  conceive  it  to  flow  immediately  from  the  first 
Cause:  but,  like  Plato,  they  interposed  a  spiritual  being 
between  God  and  the  material  creation.  ^^  B^ore  the  crea- 
^^  tion  of  the  worlds,  primeval  Light  filled  all  space,  so  that 
*'  there  existed  no  void :  and  when  the  supreme  Bdng,  who 
*^  existed  in  this  Light,  resolved  to  display  and  shew  forth 
^^  his  perfections  in  the  worlds,  he  retired  into  himself^  and 
**  formed  round  him  an  empty  space,  in  which  be  let  &U 
*^  his  first  emanation,  a  ray  of  light,  which  is  the  cause,  the 
^^  principle  of  every  thing  whicn  exists :  which  unites  at 
**  once  the  power  of  generation  and  conception ;  whidi  is 
^^  male  and  female  in  me  sublimest  sense;  which  penetratei 
«  every  thing,  and  without  which  nothing  can  suboat  a 
^^  single  moment  ^^.'^  To  this  first  emanation  the^Cabfaafista 
gave  the  name  of  the  first  man,  or  Adam  Kadmon :  aad  a 
strong  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  this  first  man, 
and  the  Ormuzd  of  the  Persians,  which  was  an  emanation 
from  Light.     It  resembled  also  the  intellectual  world  of 

"  Her.  XXXVIIL  a.  p- »77-   See  Ireoarai,  I.  3o.  i.  p.oi.    En*.  Hitt. 
Ec9l£».  III.  35. 
«  v^l.  II.  p.  950.  Also  Beauaobre,  toI.  II.  p.  165. 
*  Matter,  Hist,  da  Ooostidtnie,  toI.  I.  p.  99. 
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Plato,  which  was  only  a  metaphysical  emanation  from  the 
Mind  or  Beason  of  the  Ddty  P;  and  also  the  first  pair  of 
^ons  of  the  GnosUcs,  which  were  in  fact  only  a  personi- 
fication of  the  Platonic  Logos.  According  to  all  the  three 
systems,  the  creation  of  the  world  was  the  work,  either  of 
tois  first  emanation,  or  of  other  beings,  which  successively 
emanated  from  it:  but  the  Cabbalists,  as  I  have  already 
(4iserved,  did  not  suppose  Matter  to  be  coetemal  with  GodL 
The  first  man  produced  by  one  emanation  all  the  creatures 
that  are  in  the  world ;  but  at  first  they  were  all  pure  and 
good  spirits,  though  not  of  the  same  order :  for  tney  were 
arranged  in  ten  orders  or  Sephirath%  which  are  represented 
either  in  concentric  circles,  or  in  other  mystical  schemes  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  Cabbalbts^.  The  names  of 
these  Sephiroth  were  Corona,  Sapientia,  Prudentia,  Magni- 
fioentia,  Severitas,  Pulchiitudo,  Victoria,  Gloria,  Funda- 
ment um,  Regnum.  It  is  the  observation  of  the  French 
writer*  already  referred  to,  that  these  Sephiroth  were  only 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity :  and  I  shall  have  occaaon  to 
shew,  that  when  Philo  «fudseu8  appears  to  speak  of  the 
Platonic  \oyoi  as  persons,  he  is  in  fact  only  speaking  of  the 
attributes  of  God.  It  was  one  peculiar  feature  in  Gnosticism 
to  personify  these  attributes :  and  the  following  passage  in 
Ireiueus  will  shew  what  good  reason  there  is  for  connecting 
the  iGons  of  the  Gnostics  with  the  Sephiroth  of  the  Cab- 
bidists:  **  Others  again  hold  the  extraordinary  doctrine, 
*^  that  there  is  a  certain  primeval  light  in  the  essence  of 
*^  BjTthos,  happy,  incorruptible  and  unbounded :  that  this 
*<  is  the  parent  of  all  things,  and  is  called  the  first  num. 
**  They  say  that  his  conception,  (Ennaea,)  when  put  forth, 
*^  is  the  son  of  him  who  put  it  forth,  and  that  tnis  son  is 
*^  the  second  man^*"  Several  other  successive  emanations 
or  generations  are  then  mentioned :  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  these  Gnostics  took  their  doctrine  from  the 
Cabbala.  Theodoret,  speaking  of  the  same  heretics  u,  says 
expressly,  that  *^  they  gave  names  to  these  sons,  using  tne 
^  Hel^w  language :  and  Irenseus  has  preserved  the  names 
of  eight  of  them,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  taken  from  the 

p  Sm  Luigias,  p.  644.  as  referred  to  at  p.  365.  Beansobre,  vo).  II.  p.  316. 
«  From  "VD  to  irambor.   See  Brucker,  rol.  II.  p.  1003.   Beauaobre,  vol.  I. 

-T 

p.  510.  Vitringa,  Obt.  Saer,  vol.  I.  Diss.  a.  de  Sephiroth  Kabhal.    He  con- 
denaa  the  notion  wbich  would  connect  the  Greek  term  rf^f*  with  Sephir. 

'  Brvdur  baa  given  the  arrangement  of  these  Sephiroth,  p.  1003.  loao.  and 
MmJUer,  Plancfae  I.  Vitringa,  1.  c.  p.  136.  143. 

■  Matter,  torn.  I.  p.  loi.  So  also  Vitringa,  1.  c  p.  137. 

•  I.  30. 1,  p.  108.  •  Haret  Fab.  I.  14.  p.  105. 
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Hebrew'.  All  this  seems  to  connect  the  JEods  of  tbe 
Gnostics  with  the  Sephirotb  c^the  Cabbala.  BoCh  of  them 
proceeded  by  sucoesave  processes  from  God;  though tk 
BoUons  of  the  Gnostics  were  more  gross  and  raatenu  dan 
those  of  the  Cabbalists.  According  to  both  systems,  the  Istcr 
emanations  d^nerated,  and  creation  was  the  conseqaeBK 
c^  this  deterioration.  I  have  stated,  that  ten  spiritual  Sepfai- 
roth  emanated  from  the  first  man :  and  of  these  the  setoi 
last  became  bad,  and  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  eril 
dflonons  of  Plato  and  of  the  Scriptures.  From  the  last  m 
the  series  the  material  creation  was  formed :  and  yet,  ao 
obscure  and  mystical  is  the  CabbaHstic  philosophy.  Matter 
is  in  fact  ezduded  fiom  thdr  system,  and  ev&j  thing  is 
resolved  into  Spirit.  This  is  permms  the  most  inconsittftit 
and  inexfrficaUe  part  of  the  Cabbala;  and  I  can  only  refer 
the  reader  to  Arucker,  who  pcnnts  out  the  absurdity  of  it, 
without  pretending  to  explain  it7.  The  difficulty  is  in  £Kt 
inseparaUe  from  a  system  of  emanations.  In  some  wi^  or 
other,  sjnrit  must  lie  supposed  to  become  matter:  and  if 
instead  of  ten  Sephirotn  we  imagine  ten  thousand,  the 
transition  from  spritual  to  material  will  be  equally  unintel' 
Ugiblc  The  Platonists  did  not  encounter  this  difficol^, 
for  they  supposed  matter  to  be  coetemal  with  Grod :  and  it 
is  this  whioi  leads  me  not  to  look  upon  the  Cabbala  ss 
the  original  cause  of  Grnostidsm.  The  Gnostics  agreed  with 
the  Platonists  in  believing  matter  to  be  eternal:  and  ^booA 
the  MoUy  which  acted  upon  matter  and  created  the  world, 
might  be  said  in  one  sense  to  have  emanated  from  God,  yet 
it  was  not  an  emanation  in  the  Cabbalisdc  sense :  and  so 
far  were  the  Cabbalists  from  supposing  any  of  thekr  emana- 
tions to  have  acted  upon  matter,  that  they  believed  all  sob- 
stances  to  be  spiritual,  and  themselves  to  have  emanated  firam 
God.  For  the  same  reason  we  cannot  conader  the  CaUidis- 
tic  nodon  of  emanadons  to  be  derived  from  Platonism,  or 
from  any  Ghreek  philcraiophy.  It  is  true,  that  the  Logos,  or 
/dfo,  or  Intellectual  Wand  of  Plato,  which  was  m  first 
step  in  the  process  of  creation,  might  be  looked  upon  as  an 
emanation  nrom  the  mind  of  the  Deity :  but  if  I  understaod 
the  Cabbala  correctly,  emanation,  according  to  that  phikv 
so{Ay,  was  an  exten^on  of  the  substance  of  the  D^t^,  and 
therefore  totally  different  from  the  intellectual  emanatioD  of 

«  laldabaodi,  lao,  SaKwoth,  Adomm,  Eloeut,  Hotbu,  AstapfaaM.  Sat 
Crohis  in  hit  Cct^ttU  et  Obterv.  im  fumdam  Ipco  Origmu^  Sfe,  poliliAri  at 
Ike  end  of  Gnibe's  edition  of  Ireneus.  Alio  Knonriot,  KmhMn  t' 
Jppttr,  tM  lib.  Sokar.  p.  8. 

r  Vol.  II.  p.  988.    See  also  Beanaobre,  r6L  If.  p.  151. 
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Plato.  I  am  aware  also  that  the  later  Platonists,  Proclus, 
SiiDfdidiif,  and  others,  interpreted  Plato^a  meaning  to  be, 
that  Matter  was  eternal,  not  as  having  an  independent  ex- 
istence, but  as  having  been  united  from  eternity  with  Grod, 
and  emanated  irom  oim ;  and  that  the  world  proceeded 
finom  God,  like  rays  from  the  sun'.  This,  however,  was 
eiridentlj  a  misrepresentation  of  Plato^s  theory  :  and  would 
probably  never  have  been  devised,  if  the  more  rational  and 
philosoplncid  doctrine  of  the  Christians  had  not  been  gain- 
ing i^und,  which  taught  that  God  created  matter  out  of 
nothu^*.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Cabbalistic  notion 
of  emanations  owed  its  oriein  to  the  same  cause  which  led 
to  the  Platonic  doctrine  ox  Idecis.  They  appear,  to  have 
been  two  different  attempts,  and  equally  unsuccessful,  to 
explain  how  God  was  the  Creator  €i  the  world,  and  yet  not 
the  author  of  evil.  If  we  would  trace  the  Cabbalistic  doc- 
trine <tf  emanations  to  its  source,  we  must  look  to  the  East. 
Brucker  has  cleariy  shewn  that  the  Persian  philosophy  was 
founded  upon  this  notion^.  Ormuzd  and  Ahreman  were 
eaumatkmft  from  the  fountain  of  light:  and  Zoroaster  taueht 
that  every  thin^  flowed  firom  these  two  prmciples^^.  When 
the  Oriental  frfulosophy  became  better  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  discusrions  which  took  fdace  in  the  schools  of  Alex- 
andria, the  system  of  emanations  was  eagerly  caught  at  as 
one  whicb  furnished  a  solution  for  the  origin  of  evil^^. 
Hence  arose  the  theory  of  succes^e  emanations,  as  taught 
in  the  Cabbala :  and  from  the  same  mixture  of  Oriental, 
Jefrish,  and  Platonic  opinions,  the  Gnostics  invented  their 
sdicme  of  successive  generations  of  iEons.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  neither  the  Persian 
doctrines,  nor  those  of  the  Cabbala,  were  the  first  cause  of 
GnostiGism,  though  both  of  them  may  have  contributed 
materially  to  its  growth.  But  the  eternity  of  Matter  is  so 
decided  a  feature  in  the  Gnostic  scheme,  and  is  so  totally 
opposed  to  the  Persian  and  Cabbalistic  theories,  that  I  can- 
noC  hdp  looking  to  the  Platonic  philosophy  as  the  founda- 
tiofi  and  root  of  Gnosticism.  The  conclusion  of  Buddeus^ 
highly  probable,  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Gnos- 


*  This  teems  to  have  been  the  notion  of  Eusebios,  who  was  onwilling  to 
wcf  ex  mIkUo  nikUJU.    Demomt  Evang.  IV.  i.  p.  145. 

•  This  sobject  ia  well  diacoiaed  b3r  Mosheim,  in  his  Notes  upon  Cadworth, 
IV.  6.  vol.  I.  p.  373.  note  *.  He  deddea  that  Plato  certdnly  ascribed  to 
Matter  an  independent  eternal  ezistenoe. 

^  VoL  II.  p.  645.    See  also  Matter,  Hiat,  du  GnoiHcime,  roh  1.  p.  107. 
DSobrSy  vol*  II.  p.  15^ 

BnMkar,  voL  II.  p.  651.  *  lb.  p.  648. 

Ecdesia  Apoatn^ca,  p.  591. 
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tics,  some  who  were  Jews,  and  some  who  were  Grentiks.  If 
Gnosticism  was,  as  I  have  supposed  it  to  be,  a  compomid  of 
Platonic,  Persian,  and  Jewish  doctrines,  which  were  formed 
into  a  system  at  Alexandria,  this  must  have  been  the  eax: 
and  the  Jewish  Gnostics  would  perhaps  dwell  more  upoo 
the  system  of  emanations,  than  those  whob^an  immediatdj 
from  Platonism.  Accordingly  we  find  many  of  the  Gnos- 
tics speaking  of  the  .£ons  as  x^/3oXa),  or  emanatioDs  from 
Grod :  and  they  laboured  to  shew  thdr  own  resemUinoe  to 
the  Christians,  by  proving  that  the  latter  believed  the  Soo 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  ptUjbrth  from  God  in  die  sune 
sense^.  The  Fathers  certamly  sometimes  speak  of  the  Son 
as  a  »f»a^oXi},  or  prclatio  of  the  Father.  Thdr  frequeni 
allu^on  to  the  emanation  of  a  ray  from  the  sun,  might  seem 
to  countenance  this  notion:  and  TertuUian  in  particular  has 
defended  the  use  of  the  word  vpojSoXi},  notwitAstanding  the 
abuse  of  it  which  had  been  made  by  b^reticsS.  Still,  ndw- 
ever,  we  find  some  of  the  Fathers  refusing  to  emidoy  the 
term^;  and  others  expressly  markiujg  the  difference  oetween 
the  orthodox  and  heretical  use  of  it*.  The  Gnostics  may 
be  said  to  have  adopted  the  Platonic  thecnry  concerning  tbe 
origin  of  Matter,  but  to  have  borrowed  or  modified  their 
notions  concerning  the  spiritual  world,  and  all  those  beings 
who  were  interposed  between  God  and  creation,  firom  the 
Cabbala :  though  we  must  not  omit  to  add,  that  the  Cab- 
bala itself  was  rormed  by  an  admixture  of  the  Oriental  and 
Platonic  doctrines. 

Though  this  note  is  already  too  long,  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  resemwance 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  philosomy  of  the  CaUbah 
and  that  of  Sjnnoza.  The  names  of  tne  principal  writers 
who  have  pointed  out  this  resemblance,  and  of  those  who 
have  defended  the  Cabbala,  will  be  foumi  below''.  I  may 
begin  with  sUting,  that  Spinoza  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  of 
Jewish  parents  in  16S2.     Being  (^  an  inquisitive  turn  of 

'  Sec  Atfaanasius,  de  Synodit,  i6.  toI.  I.  p.  7*9.  Epipban.  flirr.  XXXI- 
7. -p.  171. 

f  Kdv.  Pnixeam,  8.  p.  504.       *  Origcn.  de  Prineip,  IV.  28.  toI.  I.  ^  «9^ 

*  Hilarius,  de  Trmitate,  VI.  9.  p.  883.  See  Beausobre,  vol.  1.  p.  54^  549- 
If.  p.  7. 

k  The  Cabbala  was  charged  with  Spinoxism  by  Wachterln  hb  Spmnim>tt 
Judmeusy  and  by  Reimman  in  his  Wst,  TkeoL  Jud,  I.  18.  23.  p.  604*  ^7- 


afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and  in  Ids  Ebutdanxm  OMaHstkum,  c  4- 
endearoarcd  to  clear  both  the  Cabbala  and  Spinosism  from  the  chaffe  01 
Atheism.  Brucker  has  discussed  the  subject  at  mncfa  length,  toI.  f L  ^  iPS^* 
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mind  and  intenfie  application,  he  soon  became  suspected  by 
the  Jews  of  differing  from  them  on  reli^ous  pomts :  and 
betaking  himself  in  consequence  to  Christian  teachers  and 
their  writings,  he  was  particularly  struck  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  Des  Cartes.  He  was  at  length  compelled  to  mth- 
draw  himself  from  the  Jewish  communion,  but  never  pro- 
fessedly joined  the  Christians,  and  was  never  baptized.  He 
died  in  16T7^  His  notion  was,  that  there  is  only  one  sub- 
stance, and  that  this  does  not  create  other  substances,  but 
by  two  modifications.  Thought  and  Extension,  varies  and 
expands  itself  to  infinity.  Hence  it  follows,  that  God  and 
the  Universe  are  one  substance:  in  fact  God  is  the  Universe, 
and  the  Universe  is  God :  and  the  whole  system  has  there- 
fore been  charged  with  leading  to  Atheism,  or  to  what  has 
been  called  Pantheism™.  If  we  now  turn  to  the  Cabbala, 
we  find  it  so  far  agreeing  with  the  theory  of  Spinoza,  that 
both  of  them  make  only  one  source  of  all  things,  and  both 
of  them,  by  denying  the  creation  of  matter,  ascribe  to  all 
things  a  spiritual  existence.  But  it  seems  most  unfair  to 
charge  the  Cabbala  with  Atheism,  because  another  system, 
which  employs  the  same  terms,  leads  to  that  conclusion. 
Spinoza,  it  is  true,  gave  the  name  of  God  to  his  one  uni« 
veraal  substance :  but  it  is  pl^un  that  it  was  merely  a  name. 
Grod  was  the  cause  of  all  things,  because  all  things  proceeded 
from  God :  but  beyond  this  circle  the  argument  of  Spinoza 
can  never  go.  If  we  analyse  his  system,  we  shall  find  that 
Thought  and  Extension  are  not  voluntary,  but  necessary 
attributes  of  the  universal  substance :  and  if  Spinoza  denied 
the  charge  of  Atheism,  it  was  merely  from  a  quibble  about 
terms :  ne  acknowledged  a  God,  but  it  was  a  God  of  his 
own  imagination ;  and  to  say  that  this  is  the  real  God  of 
the  Universe,  is  in  fact  a  petitio  principii.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Cabbala  was  in  manv  respects  very  different.  God  need 
not  have  put  forth  the  first  man,  if  he  had  not  willed  to  do 
so :  and  before  this  emanation  existed,  he  was  certainly  God 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  Spyioza,  according  to  his 
own  language,  said,  *'  Deum  se  rerum  omnium  causam  im- 
**  manentem,  non  vero  transeuntem  statuerei^  T  and  we 
might  correctly  represent  the  Cabbalists  as  saying,  ^'  Deum 

I  The  names  of  those  personi  who  have  written  of  SpinoKa  may  be  seen  in 
Bmckcr,  (toI.  V.  p.  683.)  who  has  himself  given  a  minute  account  of  him. 

"  That  Spinoza  was  not  the  first  who  held  this  doctrine,  has  been  shewn 
hj  Bayle  in  his  Dictionary,  and  by  Baddeus  in  his  work  de  Spinozismo  ante 
Spmozam,  Do  not  the  anti-material  systems  of  Malebrnnche,  Berkeley,  and 
cSoHicr,  lead  to  the  same  conclusions? 

*  Epist.  a  I.  ad  Oldenbnrgium. 
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^  rerum  omDium  causam  esse,  Don  nmBmefitem,  aed  traose- 
'^  untem  et  emanantem.^  A  met^qphyndaa  will  perom 
that  these  two  statements  are  directljr  opposed  to  cteb 
other:  the  Deus  immanens  of  ^inoza  is  only  another  a- 
pression  for  Nature,  which,  so  far  firam  beii^  a  first  Came, 
necessarily  implies  a  higher  cause :  but  the  Deus  tranmem, 
or  enumans  of  the  CaSbala,  b  a  God  endued  with  nover 
and  wiU :  and  we  may  ther^ore  conclude  that  the  Caobtii, 
though  it  may  be  dbamd  with  qmny  absurdities,  ctnaot 
justly  be  accused  of  leamng  to  Atheism. 

The  read^  may  consult  Waterland,  (Secotid  Charge^  toL 
VIII.  p.  63.) 

NOTE  17.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  67. 

I  observed,  in  the  notes  to  the  last  Lecture,  that  almost 
all  the  errors  of  the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy  no^l^ 
traced  to  the  di$culty  of  explaining  the  ori^  ci  evil.  TUs 
led  the  Greek  philosojAers  to  mwe  Matter  the  caiue  of 
evil,  and  to  give  to  Matter  an  eternal  existence,  independent 
of  Godo.  ft  also  led  the  Persians  and  the  Cabbaluts  to 
have  recourse  to  their  systems  of  emanations,  according  to 
which,  the  later  and  more  remote  emanations  deteriorated, 
and  so  the  universe  was  formed.  Lastly,  it  led  the  Gnostics 
to  unite  both  these  systansP:  to  bdieve,  with  the  Platoni^ 
that  Matter  was  eternal,  and  that  it  was  acted  upon  1^  in- 
tellectual beinss  $  but  to  believe  also,  with  the  Cabbaiists, 
that  some  of  Uiese  beings  had  gradually  become  evil :  and 
hence  they  conceived  the  idea  of  the  world  bang  formed 
without  the  knowledge  of  God.  For  the  <q[Nnion  of  Hato 
concerning  the  origin  c^  evil,  I  would  refer  the  rettier  to 
Cudworth,  and  Mosheim^s  Annotations,  (IV.  13.  rc\.  I.  p- 
SIO.)  That  it  was  this  question  which  led  to  the  errors  of 
the  Gnostics,  is  expressly  said  by  TertuUian :  ^*  Eadem 
'^  materia  apud  haereticos  et  f^osophos  vdutatur,  iidem 
*^  retractatus  implicaptur,  Unde  malum,  et  quare?  et  unde 
"  homo,  et  quomodoQ  ?'^  And  again,  **  Lai^uens  em* 
*^  (quod  et  nunc  multi,  et  maxime  ha&retici)  circa  mali  qu^ 
"  stionem,  Unde  malum  ?  et  obtuas  sensibus  ipsa  enornii- 
"  tate  curiositatis,  inveniens  creatorem  pronundantem,  Eg^^ 
"  sum  qui  condo  malaj  quanto  ipsum  praesumpserat  mab 
*'  auctorem,  et  ex  aliis  argumentis,  quae  ita  persuadent  p«*- 

*  Justin  Martyr  obaerves,  that  Plato  said  that  **  Matter  wb  xxdcx^^* 
*'  that  be  might  oot  seem  to  make  God  the  author  of  eTiI."  Coktrt,  lo.p-  »• 
p  Sac  Beanaobre,  vol.  II.  p.  147.  4  De  P^rvecript.  Haret  ;•  p-  204- 
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**  Terso  cuique,  tanto  in  creatorem  inteipretatus  malam  ar- 
^  borem  malos  fructus  condenlem^  scOicet  mala^^  The 
ODiDioo  of  Valentinius,  who  was  a  Gnostic,  and  a  decided 
Platooist,  concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  may  be  seen  in  the 
fourth  section  of  the  Dialogue,  to  whidi  I  have  ah^adjr  re- 
ferred at  p.  290,  and  which  ^as  been  aso-ibed  to  Ongen. 
All  the  difficulties  of  the  question,  as  they  appeared  to  per- 
soQB  of  that  day,  are  there  stated :  and  it  jnaj  also  be  seen 
bow  the  difficul^  was  solved,  by  the  supposition  of  matter 
b^ng eternals  iFenseus  has  some  ^ood  and  sensible  remarks 
concerning  our  ignorance  upon  this  point,  and  the  propriety 
of  our  leaving  such  questions  to  God.  II.  28.  1.  p.  168. 
The  same  language  is  also  held  by  Origen,  coni.  Celt.  IV. 
65.  p.  558.  ami  Amobius,  II.  p.  81.  The  arguments  of 
Atheists,' from  the  existence  of  evil,  may  be  seen  in  Cud- 
wOTth,  II.  16.  vol.  I.  p.  117. 

NOTE  18.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  69. 

Justin  Martyr  notices  the  following  contradictions  in  Plato. 
**  Sometimes  ne  says  that  there  are  three  Principles  of  the 
*'^  Universe,  God  and  Matter  and  Idea  (>I$o;) ;  sometimes 
*^  that  there  are  four;  for  he  adds  also  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
^^  verse.  And  again,  having  first  said  that  Matter  was  not 
^  created,  be  afterwards  sajrs  that  it  is  created :  and  having 
*^  first  given  to  the  Idea  a  principle  of  its  own,  and  bavins 
'^  prooounced  it  to  exist  essentially  by  itself,  he  afterwards 
^^  says  that  it  exists  in  the  conceptions  of  the  mind.  Again, 
^  after  having  declared,  that  every  thing  which  is  produced, 
*'  is  corruptible,  he  afterwards  says,  that  some  things  which 
"  are  proauced,  are  indissoluble  and  incorrirotible^""  The 
first  m  these  contradictions  arises  from  an  inoistinct  and  in- 
definite use  of  the  word  apy^,  or  Principle.  The  second  I 
shall  consider  presently :  aM  as  to  the  third,  I  shall  also  shew 
hereafter,  that  Plato  never  gave  to  the  Idecu  a  separate  or 
personal  existence.  With  respect  to  created  things  being 
corruptible,  the  language  of  Plato  will  only  appear  incon- 
sistent to  diose,  who  have  not  studied  Plato  s  tneory  in  his 
own  words.  In  the  Tlmaeus"  he  represents  Grod  saying  to 
the  intellectual  beings,  whom  he  haa  created,  ^*  The  thin^ 
"  whidi  are  producai  hj  me  are  indissoluble,  because  I  unll 
"  ii.   Every  thing  that  is  joined  together  may  be  dissolved : 

'  Adr.  MardoDcm,  l.s.  p.  366. 

•  See  Bnidcer,  vol.  III.  p.  300,  &c.  Beausobre,  toI.  II.  p.  159. 

•  Ad  Gnsoos  Cohort  7.  p.  la. 

•  P.  41.    See  FhOo  Judsos,  de  MwmH  inc9rr%ipiibUUtU€f  vol.  II.  p.  490. 
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^^  but  to  wish  to  dissolve  that  which  is  well  joined  and  vUdi 
'^  is  in  a  good  state,  is  the  act  of  an  evil  being.  WbereCoR 
^*  fflnce  you  have  been  produced,  you  are  not  immcMtal  nor 
*^  at  all  indissoluble ;  nor  yet  shall  you  be  disserved,  nor 
^^  meet  with  death,  because  my  will  snail  be  a  still  greater 
^*  and  more  effectual  bond  than  those  by  which  you  were 
*^  bound,  when  produced.'"  Plato  therefore  supposed  that 
created  things  w^re  in  themselves  cwable  of  disscuutioti,  but 
that  by  his  own  decree  he  made  tnem  indissoluble:  and 
this  wul  explain  the  contradicdon,  which  is  noticed  bj  Jus- 
tin Martyr. 

Epipfaanius  has  also  charged  Plato  with  sometimes  sayiw^ 
that  Matter  was  produced  by  Grod,  and  sometimes,  that  it 
was  coetemal  with  him<.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  has  done  the 
sameX:  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  notion  of  all  the 
Christian  Fathers'.  It  is  more  extraordinary,  that  the  later 
Platonists  should  have  represented  their  founder  as  not  be^ 
lieving  matter  to  be  eternal.  Hierocles,  who  wrote  in  the 
fifth  century,  said,  '*  that  according  to  Plato,  God  formed 
^^  the  vifiible  world,  but  that  he  had  no  need  of  a  preexisUw 
^*  Matter  to  serve  him  as  a  subject:  his  will  alone  was  su£ 
^^  fident  to  give  bein^  to  all  things^*"  Quotations  to  the 
same  effect  have  been  brought  from  several  other  PlaUmists, 
Hermias,  Damasdus,  Plotinus,  Jamblichus,  &c.  &c^.  but 
Chalddius<^  saw  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  when  he  said, 
^^  It  now  remains  for  me  to  consider  the  omnion  of  Plato 
^*  concerning  Matter,  which  the  followers  of  Plato  appear  to 
^*  interpret  differently :  for  some  have  thought  that  it  is  said 
^'  by  him  to  be  produced,  in  which  they  follow  w<»ds  rather 

•  H«r.  VI.  vol.  1.  p.  14.  f  CoDt  Jolian. 

•  The  cootndictioiis  of  Plato  are  also  noticed  by  Vdleias  the  EpicoreM* 
apmd  Gc,  de  Nai,  Dear,  i.  1 2. 

•  De  Patoet  Providentia,  p.  4.  53.  cd.  1655.  apod  Phot.  Cod.  251.  p.  1381. 
ed.  1653.  Bayle  supposed  Hierocles  to  bare  borrowed  his  notioBs  firooi  the 
Christiaiis.  Diet.  art.  Hierocles.    So  also  Beansobre,  ttri.  II.  p.  177. 

^  See  Galantes  in  bis  Comparatio  Ckristiatut  Tkeologut  cmm  Piaiomieu, 
IX.  p.  2^6.  Cudworth,  V.Sect.  2,  14.  (vol.  II.  p.  251.  ed.  Mosheim.)  Pahri- 
das,  BibUotk,  Gr,  vol  I.  p.  473.  IntrodoctioD  to  the  UDiTenal  History,  p.  7. 
Beaasobre,  vol.  I.  p.  236.  479.  vol.  II.  p.  150.  176.  Wolfios,  MamUkmsmim 
amie  Mmiehaos,  11.  32.  p.  125. 

'  He  is  generally  supposed  to  hare  lired  in  the  foortfa  oentoir,  and  has 
left  a  Commentary  apon  the  Tinueos  of  Plato,  it  has  been  mncii  diapaied 
whether  he  was  a  Christian.  Vosmos,  Huetias,  Pabridns,  Beaoaobre,  aod 
others  hare  decided  in  the  affirmatire,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  works  refqied 
to  by  Pabridus,  Bibi.  Lmt.  III.  7.  and  by  Bmcker,  roL  III.  p.  473.  The 
latter  mentions  Gorietos  as  prononndng  him  to  hare  bera  a  Pagan :  to  whom 
I  would  add  Baltus  in  bis  Difetue  des  Pertt^  p.  478.  Modidm  was  indiiMd 
to  think  that  Chakidius  formed  a  kind  of  eclectic  system  of  religion  o«t  of 
Christianity  and  Platonism:  {de  turhaia  per  Plaiam,  eectesm,  %.  ^x^')  aad 
Bmcker  nearly  adopts  the  same  oondusion,  roL  III.  p.  480. 
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<<  than  things<l.^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Plato  did 
not  believe  Matter  to  have  been  produced  by  God  :  he  be- 
lieved it  to  have  existed  without  anv  beginning,  and  to  be 
equally  eternal  with  God.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  Timseus, 
p.  SO,  and  48.  The  term,  which  Plato  applies  to  Matter^ 
^vayxi},  or  Necessity ^  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  as- 
cribed to  it  an  existence  independent  of  God :  and  such  is 
the  remark  of  Chalcidius^,  who  seems  in*  this  respect  to  be 
the  best  interpreter  of  his  master^s  doctrine.  Plato  then  be- 
lieved Matter  to  be  eternal,  thoudi  he  believed  the  world 
to  be  produced  and  to  have  had  a  beginning :  and  this  may 
explain  why  different  writers  have  interpreted  his  meaning 
differently,  and  why  he  has  been  accused  of  inconsistency. 
In  the  language  of  Chalcidius^,  he  believed  Matter,  ^^  before 
'*  it  was  arranged,  and  received  its  form  and  order,  to  be 
**  without  b^inning  or  cause ;  but  if  considered  as  arranged 
*'  and  put  in  order,  it  is  produced  by  God  who  arranged 
*^  it.*"  The  term  x^-fio;,  as  applied  to  the  world,  was  used 
to  denote  this  harmonizing  and  arrangement  of  the  dis- 
cordant elements  of  the  world  :  and  the  method  here  pro- 
posed for  reconciling  Plato  with  himself,  is  not  that  of  the 
Liter  Platonists  only,  but  is  precisely  that,  which  Plutarch 
emjJoys  in  his  treatise  de  Animte  Procreatione^f  where  he 
alludes  to  '^  the  alleged  and  seeming  contradiction  and  dis- 
**  agreement  of  Plato  with  himself.  For  no  one  would  at- 
^^  tribute  such  confusion  and  incon^tency,  in  matters  which 
*^  he  had  particularly  studied,  even  to  a  drunken  sophist, 
^*  much  less  to  Plato,  so  as  to  make  him  speak  of  the  same 
**  nature  as  at  once  unproduced  and  produced ;  to  sav  that 
^^  the  soul  is  unproduced,  as  in  the  Pnaedrus,  and  produced, 
^*  as  in  the  Timaeus*^.'"  He  then  explains  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction thus :  ^^  He  speaks  of  the  soul  as  unproduced, 
*'  with  reference  to  its  moving  every  thine  discordantly  and 
**  disorderly  before  the  production  of  the  world ;  but  as 
*^  produced  and  begotten,  when  Grod  formed  it  intelligent 
**  and  in  order,  out  of  this  durable  and  most  perfect  sub- 
^  stance,  &c.'*^  The  soul  therefore  was  eternal,  it  considered 

*  f.  398.  p.  388.  I  quote  from  the  editioa  of  Fabricios,  in  which  we  read 
'*  verbaqae  clam  potioi  qaam  rem  secuti."  It  is  obrkros  to  substitute 
vrrki  fKtfdbm.    ProdoSy  Apuldus,  and  Aldnous  agreed  with  Chalcidius 
00  this  poiot. 

•  i,  269.  p.  378.  See Wiudet,  de  FUnctorum  SiaiUt  Sect.  III.  p. 3 1 .  Beausobre, 
vol.  II.  p.  IM.  Brucker,  toI.  I.  p.  676.  Baltus,  Dd/ense  des  Samis  Peres,  III. 
9.  p.  331.  Wo1fius»  Manich^ismut  ante  Maniclutas,  II.  38.  p.  164. 

'  §.  29S'  p.  3^7-  «  P-  «o*5»  ioi6-  ^     ^ 

k  See  the  Phndms,  p.  345.  wid  the  Tim«us,  p.  41 .  41.  6^.  The   same  con- 

tradictioD  is  noticed  by  Chalddins,  and  explained  in  the  same  way,  §.  326.  p. 

361. 
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as  existii^  in  Matter,  before  it  was  amused  by  God ;  but 
it  had  a  beginniiig,  and  was  produced  bj  God,  if  oonsiderad 
with  reference  to  the  powers,  whidi  were  gtreu  to  it  by 
God.  The  same  solution  will  applj  to  the  question  of 
Matter  itself  being  produced  or  unjmxloced. 

With  a  similar  inattention  to  the  language  and  sen- 
dments  of  Plato,  some  of  his  later  followers  represenled 
Um  as  saying,  that  the  world  was  etemal> ;  whereas  he 
only  said,  di^  the  Matter,  out  c^  whidi  the  world  was 
formed,  was  eternal^.  It  was  thus  that  the  later  Ha- 
tonists  departed  in  many  instances  from  the  real  tenets  of 
thdr  leader :  and  if  we  take  the  opinions  of  Plato  from  the 
writings  oi  Produs,  Plotinus,  Jambiiehus,  &c.  we  diall  be 
led  into  perpetual  mistakes,  or  we  shall  falsdy  accuse  WmMo 
<tf  contradicting  himself.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  rapid  increase  of  Christianity  led  the  later  Platonists  to 
alter  their  mastery's  doctrine,  and  to  make  him  mppemr  to 
^ree  with  the  Christian  notion  of  Matter  being  created  by 
God :  but  I  was  anxious  to  estaUish  the  fact  tma  Plato  be- 
lieved in  the  eternity  of  Matter,  bedtuse  the  Gnostics  held 
this  doctrine,  and  I  have  supposed  Platooism  to  be  the 
principal  or  fundamental  source  of  Gnosticism.  Irensras 
says  plunly,  *^  As  to  their  assertion  that  the  Creator  made 
^  the  world  out  of  subject  Matter,  Anaxagoras,  Empedo- 
<^  des,  and  Plato  held  the  same  doctrine  before  themo^.^ 
Valentinus,  who  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Gnostics  in 
the  second  century,  undoubtedly  held  this  notion :  and  we 
have  his  sentiments  expressed  by  one  of  his  adherents  in 
the  fdlowing  manner :  *^  I  conceive  that  thore  exists,  to- 
^^  gether  with  Grod,  that  which  is  called  Matter,  oat  oi 
^^  which  he  created  all  things,  separating  them  l:^  a  wise 
*^  contrivance,  and  arranging  them  propeny  ;  out  c^  whidi 
**  also  Evil  seems  to  come ;  for  Matter  being  without  qua- 

i  See  Codworth,  IV.  14.  rcA,  I.  p.  368.  36.  p.  867.  Attiais»  m  PUtomkt  of 
the  leooBd  century,  meotioiis  ttiis  mMreptetentitioD.  rEos.  Frmp,  Emmg. 
XV.  6.)  Baltns  considered  the  opioion  of  PUto  upon  tius  point  to  be  doobt- 
Inl ;  but  be  b  certainly  mistaken.  Difetue  des  Sami$  Peres,  III.  ti.  p.  334. 

k  Aristotle  is  said  to  bave  been  the  first  person  wbo  bdiered  the  world  to 
be  eternal :  {de  CoOo,  1. 10.)  Le.  be  was  the  first  who  held  the  eternity  of  die 
one  identical  world  wfaidi  we  now  see :  for  other  pfailoeopbers,  Ocdlns,  Plw- 
menides,  Xenopbanes,  &c.  bad  held  the  eternity  of  the  worid*  L  e.  of  a  ane- 
cession  of  worlds,  before  the  time  of  Aristo^  See  Philo  Jnteos,  de  Mttmdi 
Itwetrt^AUUaie,  p.  489  :  and  Mosheim's  Annotations  upon  Cndwortfa,  IV. 
14.  p.  366.  note  *. 

I  Some  excellent  remarks  upon  this  sabject  will  be  foiuid  in  Beaoaobre, 
vol.  II.  p.  176.  and  Moshetm's  Notes  to  Cndworfli,  IV.  14.  toI.  I.  p.  3^3. 
note  4 :  bb  Dissertation  de  CreaH&me  ex  nikih,  39.  p.  994.  and  De  RAu 
tmie  Comst,  Cent.  11.  39.    See  also  Bmdier,  toI.  I.  p.  680. 

-  IL  14-  4*  p.  134- 
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*<  hiy  aad  form,  and  also  carried  about  witboul  any  order, 
<*  Mid  jrequiriog  the  skill  of  the  Deity,  he  did  not  r^uae  to 
*<  eappiy  k,  nor  did  he  leave  it  to  be  always  earned  about  in 
<^  that  manner ;  but  he  be^an  to  create,  and  wished  to 
<<  a^Mrate  the  best  parts  of  it  from  the  worst,  and  thus  be 
**  created:  but  the  aregs  which  came  from  it  during  the 
'<  prooesa,  these  he  left  as  they  were,  being  without  any  ar- 
^  raogemeot  for  the  purposes  o{  creation,  and  of  no  use  to 
^  him :  from  whidi  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  present  evils 
*'  of  mankind  arise^."^  Such  was  the  ojnuion  of  the  Gnos- 
tics in  the  second  century :  and  it  isplain,  that  tlus  was  bor- 
rowed from  Grecian  philosoi^y.  We  may  learn  the  same 
from  the  treatise  of  Tertullian  against  Homqgenes,  who 

3>pear8  to  have  been  at  first  a  Christian,  but  to  have  adc^ted 
nostiosm :  *<  Tumin^,^  as  Tertullian  says<^,  ^*  from  the 
**  Christians  to  the  Philosophers,  from  the  Church  to  the 
^*  Academy  and  the  Portico,  he  has  learnt  from  the  Stoics 
**  to  place  Matter  on  a  level  with  God,  as  if  it  had  always 
*^  existed ;  neither  bom,  nor  made,  nor  having  any  be^- 
^  ning  nor  end,  out  of  which  God  afterwards  made  all 
**  thin£;s.'**  The  whole  treatise  may  be  read  with  advantage 
upon  wis  subject :  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Tertulliito,  as  m 
this  passage,  deduces  the  eternity  of  Matter  from  the  Stoics, 
rather  than  the  PlatonistsP.  The  real  opinion  of  Plato  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  evil,  has  led  to  many  dissensions  in  an- 
dent  and  modem  times :  and  I  would  refer  the  reader,  who 
wishes  to  investigate  this  subject,  to  Mosheim'*s  Annotations 
upon  Cudworth,  IV.  IS.  p.  S12.  note  >';  and  Brucker,  vol.  I. 
p.  684.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Plato  did  not  exprc^ss  him- 
self clearly  upon  this  subject :  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
he  believed  a  principle  of  evil  to  be  inherent  in  Matter;  and 
that  if  he  did  not  say  in  direct  terms  that  Matter  was  the 
cause  of  evil,  it  flowed  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  his 
theory^.  The  question  was  never  sufiered  to  rest,  either  in 
the  Academy  or  in  the  other  Schools :  and  I  have  already 
observed  more  than  once,  that  it  was  this  interminable  dis- 
cuanon  which  led  finally  to  Gnosticism.    Tertullian,  as  we 

»  Dialogiis  de  recU  in  Denm  Fide,  Sect.  IV.  inter  op.  Origen.  toI.  I.  p. 
841.    See  aleo  Ittumns  II.  10.  a.  p.  is6, 117. 

•  P.  »35. 

w  So  ef  am  at  p.  304.  De  Prmteript.  c.  7.  he  lajt,  **  Et  obi  materia  evoi 
**  0eo  Bqaatnr,  2Seiioiu8  disdpUna  ert." 

«  Chalddiot  expressly  tavs,  that  Plato  agreed  with  Pythagoras  in  mhking 
If  alter  die  sowoe  of  erll.  §.  294.  p.  387.  |.  395,  396.  p.  $98,  He  also  in- 
fiirms  vs  that  NnmeniciB,  another  Platonist,  interpreted  Plato's  doctrine  in 
the  same  way.  For  Plato's  own  sentiments  concerning  God  not  being  the 
loferilyseeRepttbl.  If.  p.379.  III.  p.  591.  X.p.617.  ^ 
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have  seen,  made  the  Stoics  the  authors  of  the  ojniiion,  thai 
Matter  is  the  cause  of  evil :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  doctrine  was  taught  much  more  openly,  and  in  a  more 
systematic  form,  by  the  followers  of  Zeno  than  by  those  of 
Plato.  The  Stoics  made  God  act  upon  Matter,  not  volun- 
tarily,  as  Plato  thought,  but  from  necessity :  and  b^ice  it 
was  a  more  natural  consequence  of  their  theory,  that  there 
was  something  in  Matter  which  Grod  could  not  amtroul. 
This  was  the  principle  of  evil :  and  we  therefore  may  add 
the  stoical  philosophy  to  the  other  ingredients  which  formed 
the  compound  of  Gnosticism  ^  But  if  it  be  said  that  the 
Gnostics  took  their  notion  of  Matter  and  of  Evil  from  Zeoo 
rather  than  from  Plato,  it  is  merely  meant  that  Zeno  taufilit 
more  openly  and  explicitly  that  doctrine,  which  was  equally 
contained  by  implication  m  the  hypotheses  of  Plato'. 

NOTE  19.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  59. 

I  am  aware  that  Mosheim  considered  the  philosoiAy  of 
Orpheus,  and  of  the  ancient  Theogonies,  to  be  toundea  upon 
a  system  of  emanation :  that  Matter,  or  Chaos,  proceeded 
eternally  from  God^  Brucker  is  also  inclined  to  adopt  the 
same  opinion ".  But  we  must  remember,  that  others  have 
traced  m  the  ancient  Theogonies  a  system  like  that  of  Spi- 
noza, which  confounded  the  world  with  God,  and  in  fact 
only  made  Grod  a  modification  of  Matter.  The  pcnnt  there- 
fore must  at  least  be  con^dered  uncertain:  and,  at  all  events* 
Plato,  and  the  philosophers  after  his  day,  consddered  Matter 
to  have  an  eternal  existence  independent  of  God:  from 
which  I  should  rather  infer,  that  tney  did  not  lock  upon 
the  philosophy  of  Orpheus  as  founded  upon  a  system  of 
emanations :  and  certainly  the  opening  of  Ovid^s  Metamor- 
phoses may  appl^  as  well  to  the  theory  of  Plato,  as  to  the 
more  ancient  notions  of  Chaos. 

A  Dissertation,  which  I  have  not  seen,  was  published  at 
Erfurdt  in  1806,  on  the  ^^  System  of  Emanation  and  Pan- 
"  theism  of  the  Eastern  Nations  of  Antiquity.*** 

r  For  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  coDcerning  the  origin  of  erO,  see  QmAwotfk 
IV.  13.  Brucker,  T0I.  I.  p.  934.  Lipsius,  PAy«to£^.  5imc.  I.  Din.  14.  Tht 
difficulty  felt  by  the  Stoics  in  deciding  this  question  seems  to  hnve  bean 
caused  by  their  attributing  so  much  influence  to  fate.  They  wbhed  to  npn- 
sent  Matter  as  neither  good  nor  eril  in  itself,  r.  Chalcid.  (.  395.  p.  387. 

*  The  agreement  between  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  philoeophies  is  sbevm  by 
Mangey  in  his  preface  to  Philo  Judsens,  p.  Tiii.  See  slso  Wolfiiw,  Jfomrik^^ 
itmui  ani€  Mamchteott  II.  36.  p.  149.  Neumannns,  de  Ckrisiiamawm  Stme9, 

«  In  Cudworth,  IV.  17.  toL  I.  p.  457.  note  •■.        •  Vol,  I.  p.389.  417. 
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NOTE  20.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  60. 

I  may  perhaps  appear  to  have  spoken  slightingly  of  the 
l^osophy  of  Plato:  and  after  a  dili^nt  perusal  of  his 
works,  I  cannot  but  consider  many  of  his  conceptions  to  be 
crude,  irraticmal,  and  absurd '.  I  am  willing  to  allow,  that 
much  of  this  arose  from  his  having  no  guide  but  human 
reason :  and  had  he  been  assisted  oy  revelation,  he  would 
probably  never  have  had  recourse  to  the  wretched  expedient, 
mr  which  he  rescues  God  from  being  the  author  of  evil. 
The  following  passage,  which  explains  his  notions  upon  this 
subject,  is  taKen  from  the  Timaeus.  When  God  had  pro- 
duced the  intellectual  beings  who  are  sometimes  called  Dae- 
mons, and  sometimes  Gods,  he  addresses  to  them  a  speech, 
of  which  I  have  already  quoted  a  part  at  p.  311 :  he  then 
continues,  ^^  There  still  remain  three  races  of  mortals,  which 
**  are  not  yet  produced.  If  these  are  not  brought  into  ex- 
**  istence,  the  worldT  will  be  incomplete :  for  it  will  not 
*^  have  in  it  all  the  kinds  of  living  beings ;  and  yet  it  ought, 
**  if  it  is  to  be  properly  perfect.  If  these  were  to  be  pro- 
**  duced,  and  to  receive  their  life  from  me,  they  would  be 
^^  equal  to  Gods.  In  order  therefore  that  they  may  be 
**  mortal,  and  yet  that  this  universe  may  have  its  proper 
*^  existence,  do  you  betake  yourselves  in  the  natural  course 
^  to  the  creation  of  living  beings,  imitating  the  power  which 
**  I  exerted  when  you  yourselves  were  produced.  And  as 
^  to  that  part  in  them,  which  ought  to  he  like  in  name  to 
^^  immortals,  which  is  called  divine,  and  which  will  be  the 
*'  ruling  principle  with  those  among  them,  who  are  always 
^'  anxious  to  be  obedient  to  justice  and  to  you,  I  will  ^ve 
^  it,  having  sown  the  seed  and  made  a  be^nning.  As  to 
**  the  rest,  do  you  unite  the  mortal  to  the  immortal ;  form 
**  and  produce  these  living  beings ;  supply  them  with  food, 
"  that  thejr  may  increase;  ana  when  they  decay,  receive 
**  them  agwn*.''  The  intellectual  beings  executed  the  work 
committed  to  them :  ^^  In  imitation  of  God,  {hey  took  from 
^*  him  the  immortal  principle  of  the  soul,  and  formed  round 
**  it  the  mortal  body,  ana  gave  it  the  whole  vehicle  of  the 
**  body,  and  placed  m  it,  by  way  of  addition,  another  spe- 
**  des  of  soul,  the  mortal,  which  contained  in  itself  grievous 

«  See  Moabeim,  Instii.  Mqj,  I.  aS.  p.  66. 

r  It  innst  be  remembered,  that  Plato  ased  •v0»m  and  MfiH  as  synony- 

Vx*»r»t  rtS9r  ifu*  tnfimg^m,  Timviu,  p.  aS.    See  also  the  Ust  sentence  of  tbe 
DUJogue.  *Of  la  t^^M*  mI  Mi0fM9  W»t9fui»mf*i9f  ».r.x.  Politic  p.  369. 
«  P.  41. 
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«  and  necessary  passions;  first,  pleasure,  the  greatest  en- 
<<  tioement  of  evil ;  then  pain ;  tn^i  eouraffe  and  fear,  fcc 
«  &c.^^  The  remark  of  Chalddius  upon  this  passage  is  as 
follows^:  **  PUto  made  God  the  Creator  of  die  souls  thcm- 
^  selves :  but  the  office  and  department  of  those  tings, 
**  which  are  appendages  to  the  soul,  was  committed  to  ower 
<*  and  inferior  divine  powers :  so  that  the  pore  souls,  m- 
**  polluted,  vigorous,  and  adorned  with  reason,  should  be 
^  the  wcMrk  of  Ood :  but  the  ovation  of  the  vidom  pots  of 
**  the  soul  should  be  ascribed  to  those  powers,  to  wham 
**  such  an  office  was  committed  hj  Grod  the  Creator.'"  Such 
was  the  expedient  devised  by  this  fi;reat  philosopher  to  ex- 
tricate God  from  being  the  cause  of  evil :  and  a  more  ua* 
philosophical  or  more  clumsy  artifice  was  never  probably 
imagined.  If  we  were  to  speak  of  any  human  potentate, 
who  held  the  language,  and  acted  on  the  principle  of  Pkita% 
God,  we  could  only  deqoise  the  mean  equivocation,  and  the 
gross  evasion  of  responsimlity,  which  marked  his  oondacL 

NOTE  21.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  60. 

I  have  not  made  this  remark  unadvisedly,  nor  wiAoat 
authcHity.  The  dictum,  which  I  have  quoted  firom  Lucre- 
tius, and  whidi  Persius  has  expressed  by  sayii^ 

.    gigni 

De  nihilo  nihilum,  in  nihilom  nil  posse  reverti«      III.  84. 

was  universally  received  and  acknowledged  bv  the  philoso- 
phers of  old :  and  it  is  the  remark  of  CbalddiusS  **  that  it 
^*  is  the  common  doctrine  of  all  philosophers,  diat  neither  b 
'*  any  thing  made  out  of  nothing,  nor  does  it  perish  and  be- 
**  come  nodiing.'"  I  am  aware  that  Cudworth  would  wish 
us  to  understand  this  saying  as  only  implying,  that  nothing 
is  produced  without  an  efficient  cause  <^.  But  I  can  ndther 
follow  his  reasoning,  nor  admit  his  condusoon.  At  all  events 
this  efficient  cause  was  not  necessarily  God :  and  the  ^Bc- 
tum  otDe  nihUo,  &c.  was  certainly  held  by  some  who  de- 
nied an  intelligent,  external,  moving  Cause,  and  who  mad^ 
the  world  to  be  God.  Plutarch  appears  to  represmt  the 
meaning  of  the  ancients  much  more  correctly,  when,  speak- 
ing of  Plato^s  theory,  that  **  the  substance  and  matter,  out 

•P.69.  fc  §.  184.  II. 346. 

•  §.  391.  p.  386.  It  is  gireo  m  tbe  fimdamenttl  priaciple  of  Tfrnnni^au. 
Epicnras,  nd  Melrodonu,  by  Phittrcli  apod  Eiit.  Prm^  Bvm^.  I.  S. 

*  I.  aS.  ml.  I.  p.  53.  V.  sect.  3.  vol.  U.  p.  331.  cd.  MadidB.   See  Wet- 
fiat,  Maniekmsmtu  atUe  MamieK^ot^  I.  4.  p.  32. 
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<<  of -which  the  world  was  formed,  was  not  produced,  but 
^  was  alwi^s  at  hand  to  the  Creator,""  he  wlds,  ^^  For  Crea- 
^  tion  is  not  from  out  of  that  which  does  not  exist,  but 
<*  firom  that  which  does  not  exist  in  a  good  or  sufficient 
*^  manner  ^^.'^  This  was  undoubtedly  the  opnion  of  all  the 
ancient  philosophers.  They  could  not  conceive  that  Qod 
could  call  Matter  into  being,  or  that  be  could  give  an  ex- 
istence to  that  which  had  no  existence  before.  Chalcidius 
has  mentioned  the  Hdnrews  as  believing  that  Matter  was 
produced  f:  but  he  mentions  no  other  persons  as  bedding 
that  ofMnion.  Eusebius  exjMressly  asserts  that  no  such  per- 
sona could  be  found  s :  ^  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  ooc- 
<<  trines  to  look  upon  the  supreme  God  as  the  Creator  of  all 
**  things,  and  of  that  substance  itself,  which  is  the  suUect 
<<  of  bodies,  whid)  the  Greeks  call  vAij,  Maiter:^  and  if  we 
are  not  satisfied  unth  the  opinion  of  later  Platonists,  or 
Christian  Fathers,  I  would  quote  the  assertion  of  Cicero 
himself,  who  says  of  the  notion  that  anythii^  can  arise  out 
of  nothing,  ^*  W  hat  natural  philosopher  ever  said  this  P"" 
and  a  saymg  is  preserved  of  Aristotle,  8  outgo  T^irBgov  yiyoviy 
TDvro  ova  iif  yiyorro,  <'that  which  never  had  any  previous 
^  existence,  cannot  be  brought  into  existence  ^.^  He  says 
in  another  place',  that  upon  this  point  all  natural  philoso- 
phers were  agreed.  Cudworth  inaeed  asserts,  in  opposition 
to  this  notion,  that  Plato  and  many  of  the  ancients  believed 
the  soul  to  be  produced  by  God,  and  yet  to  be  not  created 
out  of  Matter:  and  he  therefore  asks,  if  it  was  believed 
that  Grod  could  create  soub  out  of  nothing,  why  could  he 
not  be  beUeved  to  have  created  any  thing  ^  ?  The  argument 
would  have  some  weight,  if  the  premises  of  it  were  correct : 
but  Cudworth  has  fallen  into  an  error,  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded  to,  when  quoting  the  words  of  Plutarch  at 
p.  318 :  the  fact  is,  that  PJato  did  not  believe  that  God  pro- 
duced the  soul  out  of  nothing,  any  more  than  he  believed 
that  Matter  itself,  in  which  me  elements  of  the  soul  were 
involved,  was  produced  out  of  nothing :  in  the  language  of 
Chalcidius,  Plato  believed,  ^'fuisse  semper  tarn  animcB 
^'  quam  corporis  vim ;  nee  Deum  ex  his,  qus^  ncm  erant, 
**  fecisse  mundum,  sed  ea,  quae  erant  sine  ordme  ac  modo, 
^'  ordinasse :  itaque  potius  ea,  quae  existebant,  exomasse, 

«  De  AnimK  Procreat.  p.  1014.  B.  ^  $.  274.  p.  380. 

f  Pnep.  Evang.  VII.  18.  p.  333. 

k  Attkaa  Apod  EiM.  Prmp.  Evang.  XV.  6.  p.  80s. 

^  Flifne.  I.  4*  et  8.  Tbt  pMBOgco  from  the  ancientt  are  collected  hj  Ga- 
taker,  ad  If.  Antoo.  IV.  4.  p.  130.  ed.  165s.  and  GaiaeiKluBy  Phpne.  1. 3. 
ToL  I.  Op.  p.  333. 

k  See  Tol.  I.  p.  loi.  II.  p.  235.  339.  349. 
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^'  quam  generasse  ea  qiue  non  erant^'*"  This  argmneot 
therefore  falls  to  the  ground,  as  Mosheim  has  dearly 
shewn;  and  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  his  IHssertatioo 
de  Creatione  ex  NihUo  ™,  in  which  he  has  clearly  fMroTed, 
contrary  to  Cudworth,  that  nother  the  Crredan,  iEgypdan, 
PhGenidan,  Indian,  nor  in  fact  any  andent  philofiophersy 
ever  imagined  that  God  created  Matter.  The  same  ooo- 
dusion  is  as  fully  maintained  by  Burnet,  ArduBclog.  I.  7. 
p.  63.  ed.  1692.  and  Brucker,  Hist,  de  Ideis,  Supplem.  II. 
Beausobre  is  also  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  the  6rst  to  believe  the  creation  of  Matter; 
though  he  says  in  his  peculiar  manner,  *^  II  serdt  glorktix 
*^  ft  k  raison  qu^'une  v6rit^  si  subUme  ne  lui  eiit  pas 
^*  6chapp69  et  avantageux  k  la  foi,  qu^elle  eut  sur  cet  artide 
^'  le  suffrage  des  plus  beaux  G^nies  du  paganisme  ^.'**  I 
^ould  rather  have  said,  that  it  would  have  been  a  wonder- 
ful stretch  of  human  intellect  if  it  could  have  formed  this 
sublime  conception:  and  that  we  oudit  to  bless  Grod  for 
giving  to  us  that  faith,  which  has  discovered  a  doctrine 
oeyond  the  reach  of  unassisted  reason.  Beausobre  acknow. 
ledges  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Christian  Fathers  bdieved 
that  Matter  was  created  by  Grod®:  he  expresses  some 
doubts  concerning  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  and  Amo- 
bins  P :  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  these  writers  agreed 
with  the  rest  of  the  Christians  <).  It  might  require  a  longer 
discussion  to  dedde  whether  the  Jews  in  andent  times  be- 
lieved Matter  to  be  created  or  eternal :  Beausobre  has  ooo- 
adered  the  question  %  and  is  inclined  to  oondude  that  the 
creation  of  Matter  did  not  {orm  part  of  thdr  creed.  He 
adds,  that  the  later  Rabbis  have  adopted  this  belief:  but 

'  5.31P.  »87. 

■*  Printed  in  bis  edition  of  Cadworth,  to).  II.  p.  387.  I  wooM  mlso  refer 
to  bb  Annotation  on  IV.  6.  rol.  1.  p.  372.  note  *>.  and  to  the  Diss.  Je  Simtim 
Eiknicontm  Chrisiianot  imiiandi,  in  bis  Dissertations,  vol.  1.  p.  368.  It 
sboald  be  mentioned,  tbat  other  writers  bare  maintained  the  notion  that  fbt 
creation  of  Matter  was  believed  by  some  of  the  beatben :  e.  g.  HuetinSf 

£iuettuma  de  Concordia  Ratumis  et  Fidei,  II.  5.  p.  139.  Aug.  Steochas 
ignbinns,  de  peretmi  Philotopkiaf  VII.  6.  Pfannerus,  Sjf sterna  Tkemt^gi^ 
GentUis  jmrwr,  V.  3.  Darier,  Fita  PlaUmisy  p.  133.  Fabridns,  BikL  Cr. 
rol.  I.  p.  473.  Wolfius,  Manich^ismus  ante  MoHichteof,  I.  3.  p.  15.  I  coa- 
ceire,  that  one  sentence  from  Mo8heim*s  Annotations  is  an  answer  to  aR 
the  instances  adduced  by  these  writers ;  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  ancieiUa 
was  merely  this,  "  Deum  formam  et  ordxnem  in  confosam  et  rudem  indox- 
'*  isse  materiam.** 

■  Vol.  II.  p.  166.  •  P.  165.  330.  P  P.  165.  330.  335. 

^  The  Christians,  who  hare  ascribed  eternity  to  Matter,  are  raentiooed  by 
Faydit,  Eckrireissement  sur  fHist,  Ecele*.  p.  35.  Some  good  reaaooiag 
apon  this  sobjecf  may  be  seen  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Maiimm,  a 
Christian  writer,  by  Ensebins,  iV«7».  Evang.  VII.  33. 

'  V.  3.  Tol,  II.  p.  183. 
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he  supposes,  ^rith  some  reason,  tbat  they  are  indebted  fbr 
the  kfiowledge  of  this  truth  to  Christian  writers.  We  have 
seen  that  the  Cabbalists,  though  they  supposed  every  thing 
to  have  emanated  from  Grod,  were  as  far  as  posnblp  from 
supposing  bim  to  have  created  Matter  out  of  nothing:  and 
the  learned  Jews,  such  as  Philo,  who  were  not  altogether 
Cabbalists,  appear  to  have  adc^ted  in  great  measure  the 
philosophy  of  Pl/ito.  With  respect  to  the  sentiments  dT 
the  Jews  in  more  ancient  times,  I  ooncdve  the  true  condu^ 
sion  to  b^  Uiat  they  did  not  philosophise  at  all  upon  the 
subject.  The  Jews  were  not  a  people  of  acute  or  mqiusi- 
thre  minds:  their  concq>tions  seem  to  have  been  rather 
gross  tlum  metaphysical  i  and  Uiey  were  always  ready  to 
aifept  the  opinions  of  others,  without  examining  them  ab- 
stractedly, or  seeing  if  they  could  be  reconcilea  with  their 
own.  Ilenoe  it  was  that,  m  mixing  with  foreign  nations, 
they  rattier  corrupted  their  own  refig^on,  than  corrected 
the  corruptions  of  others ;  and  the  later  Jews  were  more 
inclined  to  make  Moses  bend  to  Plato,  than  Plato  to  Moses. 
Henoe  it  is  not  at  all  surprism^,  if  no  passage  diould  be 


found  in  the  Old  Testament,  winch  speaks  of  Matt^  beinf 
created.  Beausohre  concludes  that  this  is  the  fact*:  and 
perfiaps  lie  may  be  correct  in  saying,  that  there  is  no  pas- 
ti^  which  necettarily  requires  us  to  give  it  that  interpre- 
tatKm^  Buc  iie  forgets  to  add,  that  there  is  no  passage 
which  speaks  of  Matter  being  eternal ;  and  the  fair  conclu^ 
sion  seems  to  be  that  which  is  given  above,  that  the  ancient 
Jews  never  considmd  the  auesUcsi".  StiU,  however,  I 
could  never  bring  myself  to  oelieve  that  Moses  was  igno- 
rant of  this  fundsm^tid  truth.  The  first  words  of  the 
Book  of  Gkneas  may  not  positively  decide,  as  Beausobie 

•  V.  4.  p.  304.  The  same  obMiration  has  been  made  by  Vorstias  {Hetp. 
mi  pari.  H.  Diic^  M.  5/auii,  p.  65.)  and  EpiMopiai,  {In$iii.  IV.  3,  1. 
p.  345*)  ^t  they  iMrely  meant  4o  aay  tbat  the  czeatioo  of  Matter  is  not 
eapccaaly  averted  in  the  Bible.  Some  Socinian  writers  hare  openly  maia- 
tidacd  ue  eternity  of  Matter:  e.  g.  Smaldns  {Rtfui,  XHsputat.  Pranziif 
p.  414.)  and  Moeootonoa  (i«^.  Jppenti.  p.  29.)  See  Scbenems,  Coikg. 
JmH-S^^im*  p-  47.  and  Leydeckeins,  Jrchsrologr-  Sae.  Diss.  II.  p.  31. 

t  lie  baa  not  noticed  Gen.  ii.  5*  where  we  read  tbat  God  made  every  pUmi 
pfiheMi  brfore  U  wom  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it 
grtw.  f^rbape  be  woold  not  have  allowed  tbattbeie  words  profed  the  erea- 
tkm  of  matter:  and  yet  I  ooncdfe  that  no PlatDnist  woold  e?ar  have  said 
that  God  made  every  plant  *^  tw  ytiMm  \w\  rnt  ynt, 

•  Such  was  the  sentiment  of  Eusebias,  who,  after  shewing  the  diiTerence 
bctirecD  Halo  and  Aristotle  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world,  adds, 
•*  Moaee  and  the  Jewish  scriptares  do  not  ttoable  themselves  mach  with  these 
**  matters:  and  witii  reason ;  fbr  diey  considered  tbem  to  be  of  no  nse  to- 
«*  waida  amendment  oflife  to  Uioae  who  employed  themselves  open  them." 
Frmp.  Evemg.  XV.  8.  p.  808. 
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observes,  whether  Grod  formed  the  woiid  ai  thai  time  out 
of  preexisting  Matter,  or  if  he  created  it  out  of  nothing. 
But  even  if  we  suppose  the  former,  Moses  may  have  in- 
tended that  this  preexisting  Matter  had  been  created  by 
God :  and  the  proper  question  to  ask  is  this.  What  woukl 
have  been  the  sentiment  of  a  Jew,  who  read  these  wcnnds  of 
Moses,  and  who  had  never  heard  any  thing  of  the  eternity 
of  Matter?  It  is  most  probable  that  he  would  ooooeiTe 
Crod  to  have  created  the  world  out  of  nothing:  and  the 
reasoning  of  Beausobre  is  certainly  inconduave,  when  be 
ar^es  from  the  absence  of  direct  and  positive  texts  upon 
this  point,  that  the  Jews  believed  in  the  eternity  of  Matter. 
I  should  therefore  agree  with  Mosheim  ',  that  the  Jews  in 
ancient  times,  who  reflected  at  all,  never  enta-tained  any 
other  idea  than  that  God  created  the  world  out  of  nothing: 
but  he  is  perhaps  not  judicious  in  referring,  as  a  fftoal  of 
this,  to  2  Mac.  vii.  28.  XooXr  upon  the  heaven  and  the  earAy 
and  aU  that  is  herein,  and  consider  that  God  made  tikem  of 
things  that  were  fio^,  Sri  e^  ovx  Sytwv  miVc*  «vr«  ^  Si^. 
Mosn^m  was  probably  deceived  by  the  words  ^  ovx  Srtm : 
but  Beausobre  has  shewn  that  this  expresaon  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  St.  Paul,  in 
1  Cor.  i.  28,  uses  t«^  fji,^  wra  as  equivalent  to  rot  ^•ufcvf- 
ftffva :  and  in  Rom.  iv.  17.  he  speaks  of  the  dead  us  ret  f^ 
Sttoj  though  they  certainly  cannot  be  said  not  to  be  in 
existence  at  all.  He  meant,  that  they  are  not  now  the  same 
with  what  they  will  be  hereafter:  and  in  the  same  sense 
Plato  himself  says,  when  explidning  the  tarm  wMfnn^y 
^*  Whatever  did  not  exist  before,  but  which  is  afterwards 
^'  brought  into  being,  (S  /a^  xpirtpw  ri;  ov  Sor^oir  §lg  eor&nr 
^*  iyjiy)  we  say  that  he  who  brings  it  makes  it^  and  the 
^^  thing  which  is  brought  is  madeJ:'^  and  afterwards,  revert- 
ing to  this  definition  he  sajrs,  **  We  defined  xoiigrix^  to  be 
<<  every  faculty,  which  is  the  cause  of  those  things  con  ' 
"  afterwards  into  being  which  before  were  not,  (nlf  f$^ 
**  rtpow  ouctv  uoTipoy  yiyvw&ou  *.y  He  then  applies  this  to 
creation,  and  asks,  ^*  whether  all  things,  ammate  and  inani- 
^<  mate,  which  before  were  not,  (ir^Vfeov  ovx  ovta,)  did  not 
*^  have  their  being  by  the  workmansiiip  of  God.^  It  is 
plain  therefore  that  Plato  spoke  of  things  which  were  not 
with  reference  to  the  creation  of  new  forms  out  of  preexist- 


*■  Diss,  de  Creatione  ex  Nihilo,  p.  a8S.  r  Sophista,  p.  219. 

*  lb.  p.  265.  So  also  Conrir.  p.  105.  i  y^  rn  U  rm  fsk  Srrt  th  ^09  imn 
•t^hSp  msTim  ««#«  I#t»  rM$#»r>  «rrn  mi}  mi  mv  mUm4f  Tmt  ^^X'^h  X^^m&im* 
Tinnti  gUi, 
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ing  Matter*:  and  it  was  from  this  ambiguity  of  expression 
that  he  was  sometiiP«s  accused  of  contradicting  himself  with 
respect  to  the  creation  of  Matter.  TertulSan  evidently 
thought  that  the  expression  mi^ht  bear  this  meaning,  when 
he  said^,  "that  even  if  God  nad  made  the  world  out  of 
**  preexisting  Matter,  still  he  would  have  made  it  out  of 
*^  nothing,  since  the  things  were  not  what  they  were  after- 
**  wards  r  and  Methodius,  when  he  wishes  to  prove  that 
thinss  may  be  created  out  of  nothing,  quotes  the  case  of  a 
buUaer,  wno  does  not  make  a  town  or  a  temple  out  of  an- 
other town  or  another  temple,  but  out  of  something  else ; 
BO  that  men  may  be  said  to  "  make  something  out  of  no- 
"  thing;  i^  ouKorrm  xoiouvraf  rtva^,'^  These  instances  will 
shew,  that  when  Grod  is  said  to  create  Jrom  things  z£>hich 
are  not^  the  expression  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  crea- 
tion ci  Matter  in  the  sense  which  a  Christian  would  attach 
to  the  terms:  and  still  more  satisfactory  proof  may  be^ven 
of  this,  if  we  examine  the  works  of  Pnilo  Judaeus.  Seau- 
aobre  has  given  good  reasons  for  concluding  that  Philo  did 
not  suppose  Matter  to  have  been  created  by  God  <^.  Eusebius 
was  ot  a  contrary  opinion  ^ :  and  Huetius  has  asserted,  that 
Philo  supposed  Groa  to  have  created  Matter  f.  Beausobre 
has  examined  three  passages,  which  have  been  quoted  from 
bis  works,  and  has  shewn  that  they  are  not  suflBcient  to 
establish  the  fact,  that  Philo  held  the  creation  of  Matter. 
He  has  also  adduced  two  passages,  in  which  Philo  speaks 
exactly  like  Plato  concerning  the  preexistence  of  Matter : 
and  having  read  through  the  works  of  Philo  with  some  at- 
tention, I  should  wish  to  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  may,  I  think,  be  decided  beyond  the  possibility 
of  dispute. 

I  will  6rst  mention  some  other  passages  which  might 
seem  to  countenance  the  notion,  that  Philo  believed  in  the 
cremdon  of  Matter.  Thus  he  uses  the  expresmon  r^  ^qf&i- 
mfpynhio'eaf  vXvi  where,  speaking  of  God  pronouncing  his 

•  In  the  tune  niMiiier  he  nyi  of  muiaal  aiti»  that  **  they  finiib  the  sob^ 
**  stmnoet  produced  by  tbera  wbidi  before  were  not,  r^n^  m?«  IWa." 
Politic,  p.  258. 

^  Adr.  MardoD,  II.  5.  p.  384. 

«  Apod  Phot.  Cod.  336.  p.  914.  ed.  1653.  This  is  said  also  by  Mazimiis,  a 
ChristiaB  writer,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Prmp.  Evtmg,  VII.  sa.  p.  339 ;  •b^ 
br  Attiais,  aPlatoiiisty  ib.  p.  803. 

'  VoL  II.  p.  185. 

•  Frtep.  Erang.  VII.  ai.  The  passage  ceeXa^nlf  does  not  support  Ease- 
bioa. 

'  Not  ad  Origen.  p.  t.  Brucker  thinks  that  Philo  beliered  Matter  to  have 
psf  ct  Jed  from  God  by  emanation,  vol.  II.  p.  884.  not.  > :  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  ham. 
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creation  to  be  "  very  good,'*  he  says,  "  God  did  not  praise 
<<  Matter  which  had  been  created,  which  is  lifeless,  discord. 
<<  ant,  and  dissoluble,  and  in  itself  corruptible,  inoonasteol, 
<<  and  unequal,  but  the  works  of  his  own  stall,  produced 
<*  after  one  and  the  same  equal,  consistait,  and  uni£[KnB 
<<  powers.'*  The  epithets  here  applied  to  Matter  are  pre- 
dsoly  those  which  Plato  would  have  used  when  speakii^  of 
it  before  it  was  acted  upon  by  God :  and  I  shoula  tbermre 
infer  that  huMovypitwovp  Sxijv  means  Matier  veihich  was  used 
Jbr  crectHon,  In  several  places  Philo  q)eaks  of  God  creat- 
ing the  world ^/tioih  things  which  were  not:  thus,  ^  Is  it 
*'  pos^ble  sufficiently  to  praise  God  who  compoaed  the  uni- 
"  verse  Ix  /*ij  Srrw " ;"  "  Why  did  he  make  things  windi 
"were  not?  t«  fti)  ftrra*;"  "Gtjd,  having  produced  aU 
"  things,  not  only  brought  them  to  lijght,  out  evoi  made 
*<  things  whidi  before  did  not  exist,  bang  not  only  the  per- 
^<  son  who  formed,  but  who  created  them,  a  wpmp^  odx  ip, 
"  ^oiijo'sy,  06  Sqfuotipyof  fidfov^  akXa  xai  xrlrr^  auris  cSv^."  I 
need  not  observe,  that  ^ftioupyo;  is  constantly  used  by  PlalD 
for  an  artist,  a  person  who  makes  any  thme  out  of  any 
thing ;  and  the  term  is  applied  to  Grod  when  be  gave  fem 
to  Matter,  and  created  the  world.  Philo  evidentfy  uaed  h 
in  the  same  sense,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  foUowii^  passi^ ; 
**  When  you  meet  with  these  materals,  like  a  good  work- 
*^  man,  (}nfuovfyog)  impress  the  best  form  upon  ue  material 
'*  substances,  and  produce  a  commendable  work^''  Philo 
therefore  considered  xrion);  as  a  higher  expression  ot  die 
creative  power  of  Grod,  than  ^nfuoopyo^.  Again,  ^God 
"  being  the  only  person  who  really  exists,  is  also  in  die 
'*  truest  sense  a  Creator,  (voiirr^;,)  since  he  brought  into 
"  being  things  which  were  not,  tii  ft,^  owa  nywtv  tif  rt 
«  theu  "»."  "  He  brought  the  most  perfect  work,  the  world, 
"  into  existence,  out  of  that  which  was  not :  ^  rev  ^  •rro; 
"  §1$  TO  §lyeu  n.'*  All  these  expressions  might  appear  at  &«t 
«ght  to  support  the  notion  or  Grod  having  created  Matter: 
but  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  Philo  himself  attached  no 
such  meaning  to  them.  Thus  he  uses  precisely  the  sanae 
expresfflon  with  relation  to  parents  and  their  children.  He 
charges  children  with  impiety  who  ^*do  not  reverence 
<<  those  who  brought  them  into  existence  oat  ci  that  wfaidi 
"was    not,  and    in  this    respect   imitated   God^"    He 

«  Qnis  Rer.  Dirin.  Httres.  rdl.  I.  p.  495. 

^  Legnni  Alleg.  HI.  vol.  I.  p.  89.  i  De  Nom.  MoUt.  p.  5S5. 

^  Quod  a  Deo  mittantar  somDia,  p.  632.  >  De  Profbgis,  p.  550^ 

"■  De  Mose.  III.  toI.  II.  p.  150.  ■  lb.  p.  176. 

*  De  decern  Oraculisy  p.  199. 
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caUs  parents  <<  the  resemblaiice  anc}  imitatioii  of  the  power 
**  of  God,  since  they  bruoi^  into  existence  those  who  were 
**  not,  rovs  ft^  ivrag  §1$  to  thai  Tapayayomg  P.''  He  says,  that 
the  first  gift  of  parents  to  their  children  is  <<  their  birth, 
*^  by  which,  that  which  is  not  is  brought  into  being,  to  (Jj 
"  09  iyrrm  tlj  t4  flvai^i.'"  These  passages  will  shew,  that 
Philo  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  Gra  creating  out  qf 
wdhmgy  in  the  sense  which  we  now  attach  to  the  exprefr- 
aon,  when  applied  to  God.  But  he  explains  himself  more 
fully,  when  speaking  of  "  the  creation  and  arrangement  of 
"  the  world,'^  he  says,  ^*  he  called  into  being  things  which 
'^  were  not,  {rei  fuj  Sura  sKuXsffsv  si;  to  flvoti)  by  producing 
<<  CMtler  out  of  disorder,  qualities  out  of  that  which  had  no 
<<  qualities,  consistency  out  of  inconsistency,  unifcM-mity  out 
"  of  disagreement,  oongruity  and  harmony  out  of  that  whiph 
^  was  incongruous  and  inharmonious,  equality  put  of  in- 
"  equality,  light  out  of  darkness '.^  These  expressions  evi- 
dently imply  a  preexistence  of  Matter,  and  are  such  as 
Plato  himself  would  have  used.  He  says  still  more  plmnly : 
**  As  nothing  is  produced  out  of  that  which  is  not,  (1;^  rov 
*^  fi^  Srros  ouSf y  yivercuy)  so  also  nothing  is  destroyed  and  re- 
*^  duced  to  that  which  is  not :  for  out  of  that  which  exists 
'*  nowhere  J  it  is  impossible  that  any  thing  should  be  pro- 
**  duced'.^  The  expres^on  here  used,  toO  ouSa/tij  oVroj,  is 
mudi  stronger  than  the  former  ones,  and  means  literally 
thai  tdhich  nas  no  existence  cU  aU.  In  the  other  places, 
Philo  was  only  speaking,  like  Plato,  of  new  forms  and 
qualities  bding  given  to  Matter,  but  not  of  the  creation  oi 
Matter  itself:  and  if  any  doubts  could  still  remain  as  to 
his  sentiments  upon  this  suUect,  I  would  quote  the  follow- 
ing passages :  ^^  When  the  Maker  of  the  world  brought  the 
*'  substance,  which  was  in  itself  disorderly  and  confused, 
**  into  order  out  of  disorder,  and  out  of  confusion  into  dis- 
*'  tinctness,  and  began  to  form  it,  &c.  &c.^^  He  speaks  of 
Matter  as  ^*  a  substance  without  quality,  form,  or  ngure",^ 
which  is  precisely  a  Platonic  expression.  He  represents 
God  as  saying,  *<  I  fixed  the  constitution  of  the  universe, 
**  Imnging  disorder  and  disarrangement  into  order  and  ar« 
^  rangement^.^  '*  He  gave  figure  to  that  universal  sub- 
*'  stance  which  was  without  figure,  and  form  to  that  which 
^  was  without  form,  and  shaped  that  which  was  without 
*'  quality,  and,  having  perfected  it,  fixed  his  seal  upon  the 

r  De  Special.  Leg.  p.  371.  «  De  Humanitate,  p.  397. 

'  De  Jofltitia,  p.  367.  *  De  Mundi  Incorrapt  p.  488. 

«  Dc  Plant  Noe.  toI.  I.  p.  329-  "  Dc  Profugis.  p.  547. 

>  Quod  a  Deo  miUantor  Somma.  p.  656. 
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<<  whole  worldy.*"  <^  The  elements  are  lifeless  matter,  wludi 
«  is  of  itself  motionless,  and  subject  to  the  Creator  for  all 
<*  the  species  of  figures  and  qualities*.***  These  passages, 
and  particularly  the  last,  will  perhaps  be  considered  as  de- 
monstrating, that  Philo  did  not  believe  matter  to  be  created 
by  God,  but  that  he  followed  Plato  in  supposing  God  to 
have  merely  given  order  and  harmony  to  that,  whidi  had 
existed  from  all  eternity.  I  may  add,  that  this  is  erpreaij 
the  language  held  in  another  work,  written  by  a  PUtoinx- 
ing  Jew,  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  xi.  17,  where  we  read,  7*y 
Mrnighty  handj  that  made  the  wotid  of  matter  wUktmt 
Jbrmy  Src.  Src.  and  perhaps  we  may  be  right  in  concluding, 
that  the  Jews  in  ^neral,  who  studied  the  Gredan  ph3o> 
sophy,  did  not  beheve  that  matter  was  created  out  of  no- 
thing by  Grod. 

Beauaobre  has  also  conadered,  whether  there  are  any 
passages  in  the  New  Testament,  which  speak  unequivocally 
of  Grod  having  created  matter* :  and  he  shews,  that  Rom. 
iv.  17,  Heb.  xi.  S,  and  Apoc.  iv.  11,  which  are  the  <mij 
passages  that  have  been  alleged,  cannot  be  said  to  pvtrre 
the  point.  With  this  concluaon  I  fully  agree:  and  we  must 
be  satisfied  by  observing  with  Tertuluan,  that  if  the  Scrip- 
tures do  not  expressly  declare  that  all  things  were  nuiae 
out  of  nothing,  tney  certainly  do  not  countenance  the  idea 
that  matter  preexisted^.  It  remains  therefore  for  reasoo 
to  decide,  which  of  the  two  notions  is  most  worthy  of  an 
Almighty  Being;  which  is  in  fact  the  most  rational  and 
j^ilosophical  notion.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  author  of  the 
Dialogue  already  quoted  ^  spoke  truth  when  he  said  to  his 
opponent,  *'  You  suppose  matter  to  be  coetemal  with  God, 
**  that  you  may  not  make  God  the  author  of  evil.*"  TTiis 
was  the  sole  cause  of  such  an  irrational  hjrpothess  being 
formed:  and  we  have  seen  how  totally  ana  miserably  it 
failed  in  rescuing  Grod  from  being  the  author  of  evil.  That 
evil  exists,  we  know  from  our  own  experience :  we  know 
also,  that  all  things,  which  exist,  are  oraained  of  God;  and 
that  they  need  not  have  existed,  if  Grod  had  not  willed  it 
If  this  position  be  allowed,  it  is  consonant  to  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  God  gave  to  the  thin^  which  he  had  created, 
a  liability  to  become  evil :  but  it  is  not  consonant  to  reason 
to  believe,  that  matter  existed  without  the  consent  of  Grod. 
The  fallacy  lies  in  supposing  d  priori  that  evil  ought  not 
to  exist:  whereas  it  is  more  philosofdiical  to  argue  a  poste-- 

y  Quod  a  Deo  mittantar  Somoia,  p.  665. 

>  De  Vita  Contemplat.  vol.  II.  p.  47a.  •  Vol.  II.  p.  ai3« 

^  Athr.  Hermos.  ai.  p.  341.  <  De  recta  In  Deam  ¥\6t,  ir.  p.  844. 
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riori,  because  evil  does  exist,  that  therefore  it  ought  to  exist 
This  the  sceptic  will  not  allow :  and  reasoning  a  oriori  has 
led  many  persons  into  a  labyrinth,  but  I  have  selaom  heard 
of  its  extricating  them  from  it :  and  I  may  end  this  long 
note  by  asserting,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
sublimest  conception,  which  ever  yet  entered  into  the  mind 
of  man,  is  that  of  Crod  being  alone  before  things  were,  and 
cnrdaimng  by  one  act  of  mind  that  things  should  be. 

NOTE  22.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  61.* 

Irenasus  says  of  Plato,  '^  Materiam  dicit,  et  Exemplum 
*^  et  Deum<^.  But  Plutarch  is  most  to  the  point,  when  he 
says,  *'  Socrates  and  Plato  had  the  same  opinions  upon 
«*  every  thinff :  they  make  three  principles,  God,  Matter, 
**  Idea:  Groa  is  mind;  Matter  is  that  first  thing  which  was 
*<  subjected  to  production  and  destruction ;  Idea  is  an  in- 
'<  corporeal  essence  in  the  contemplations  and  imaginations 
'*  of  the  Deity :  and  the  Deity  is  the  Mind  of  the  world  c.'' 
I  have  already  alluded  in  note  "  to  the  question,  whether 
Plato  held  two  or  more  Principles :  and  it  may  be  well  to 
remember,  what  Plutarch  tells  us^,  that  Plato  and  Aristotle 
considered  the  terms  dp^  and  oroip^fioy  to  be  different: 
**  aTotx^la  are  compounded ,  but  app^a)  are  not  compound- 
**  ed,  nor  are  they  effects ;  thus  for  instance,  earth,  water, 
**  air,  fire,  are  vrotx^la*  but  we  apply  the  term  ipx^  to  that, 
<<  which  has  nothing  previous  out  of  which  it  is  produced ; 
'*  for  then  not  the  thing  itself,  but  that  out  of  which  it  was 
<<  produced,  would  be  an  ipxn-  But  there  are  some  things 
'*  previous  to  earth  and  water,  out  of  which  they  were  pro- 
*'  duced,  viz.  matter,  which  was  without  form  and  speaes.^ 
This  appears  to  be  a  just  exposition  of  the  meaning  attached 
by  Plato  to  the  term  apyii ;  and  we  can  therefore  have  no 
doubt  that  we  should  call  God  and  Matter  two  of  his  Prin- 
ciples :  for  both  of  them  were  eternal,  and  neither  was  pro- 
duced by  the  other.  But  it  does  not  seem  so  certain,  whe- 
ther we  ought  to  speak  of  the  Idea  as  an  opx^*  ^^  ^^  ^^*^^9 
that  the  laea  was  not  God,  and  God  was  not  Idea :  and 
yet  the  two  can  only  be  separated  by  a  process  of  the  mind. 
The  Idea  was  not  a  person  or  substance,  which  had  an  ex- 
istence distinct  from  God;  as  I  shall  shew  more  at  length 
in  note  '3.  Plutarch,  as  we  have  seen,  defines  it  to  be  an 
incorporeal  essence,  owrta  wroofMtTos ;  in  comprehending  which 
expresaon,  we  are  not  merely  to  think  of  bocbf  as  opposed 

*  II.  14. 3.  p.  133. 

«  De  Pljidtis  Philos.  I.  3.  p.  878.  B.    Also  Sympos.  Tiii.  3.  p.  720.  B. 
'  lb.  p.  875.  C. 
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to  spirit;  for  in  that  sense  God  himself  in^t  be  < 
to  be  an  incorporeal  essence:  but  Plutarch  meant,  that  die 
Idea  has  no  real  existence  at  all :  in  the  IsBgaage  of  Scfaa> 
lastic  theology  it  i^  not  C^tcrris  ri;  for  how  ooold  thai, 
which  has  a  separate  and  distinct  bdng,  have  its  abode^  m 
Plutarch  daces  it,  ^<  in  the  contemplations  and  imagi^taoni 
<<.  of  the  Deity  ?^  No  system  of  Metaph^BiGs  can  give  to 
these  imaginations  a  fixed  or  definite  existence:  they  an 
said  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity :  but  if  we  proceed  to 
personify  them,  it  is  only  by  the  same  form  of  language, 
which  personifies  any  of  his  attributes :  and  the  Justiee  or 
the  Omnipotence  of  God  can  no  more  be  called  Beiags^ 
than  the  Justice  or  the  Powar  of  Men.  It  n  plam,  there, 
fore,  that  if  the  Thoughts  of  the  Deity  are  not  Bei^s,  the 
Ideas  which  reside  in  those  Thoughts  omnot  be  moigs: 
and  I  can  hardly  see  how  the  Idesi  can  be  ooUed  an  mf)(^  io 
the  Platonic  sense.  We  may  take  an  analog  from  the 
works  of  man :  and  Plato^s  notion  of  the  divine  Creation 
makes  the  analogy  more  perfect  than  it  would  be  oond* 
dered  now.  A  sculptor  conceives  the  notion  of  making  a 
statue:  he  is  thererore  the  «S^^  of  the  statue:  and  the 
marble,  out  of  which  he  forms  it,  is,  according  to  the  Pla« 
tonic  notion  of  Matter,  another  ipyi :  but  it  seems  triffing 
with  distinctions  to  say,  that  the  idea,  which  ts  formed  be>> 
forehand  in  the  mind  of  the  sculptor,  is  a  thnrd  app(^  ;  aod 

Jet  this  has  been  sdd  of  the  Ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity. 
t  is  however  much  more  intelligible  to  speak  <^  the  Idea 
as  a  third  Principle,  than  to  say,  as  some  persons  have  said, 
that  Plato  held  four  or  even  five  Principles.  Thus  the  Sonl 
of  the  World  has  been  considered  to  be  one  of  his  Princi- 
ples s  :  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  this  Soul  proceeded 
entirely  from  the  Mind  of  the  Deitv,  or  whether  it  was  be* 
fore  involved  in  the  chaotic  mass  or  Matter.  In  either  case 
we  could  hardly  speak  of  it  as  a  Principle.  If  it  was  the 
c^fspring  of  the  Mind  of  God,  it  certainly  was  not  a  prni* 
ciple  according  to  Plutarch^'s  definition  given  above :  and  if 
the  Soul  of  the  World  always  existed  m  Matter,  it  is  kgi. 
cally  incorrect  to  call  that  a  Principle,  which  is  only  a  part 
of  a  Principle.  The  Academics,  after  Plato^  time,  wpake 
of  still  another  Principle,  which  was  Nature,  in  iriiich  were 
the  Seeds,  or  kiyot  aittppMUHoi  of  things.  But  in  this  raon- 
ner  the  Platonic  «^a)  might  be  miutiplied  without  end : 
and  if  we  carrv  metaphysical  abstraction  as  far  as  it  can  go^ 
I  do  not  see  now  we  can  recognise  in  Plato^s  system  any 


•  CfriU.  Alex,  advert,  Julian,  II.  Plutarch  baa  been  said  to  i 
notion  to  Plato.  See  Wolfius,  Manich^Hstmu  ante  MamidUrngf  U.  53.  p.  tjj. 
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more  thui  two  PrincipIfiB,  God  and  Matter.  If  he  spoke 
of  more  than  these,  it  was  rather  from  a  subtlety  of  distinc* 
tion,  or  from  a  j^eculiarity  of  lan^puage,  than,  from  any 
thing  necessarily  connectea  with  his  system^:  and  if  we 
look  to  truth  and  not  to  theory,  to  things  and  not  to  words, 
Plato  was  no  more  obliged  to  make  two  Principles  out  of 
God  and  his  Ideoi^  than  we  are.  Plato  may  hare  thought 
and  raoken  of  them  as  two ;  but  that  only  shews,  as  I  ob- 
•errea  before,  that  the  mind  even  of  Plato  was  too  small 
to  cxmtemplate  Creation.  The  view,  which  I  have  taken  of 
Pkto^  F9inciples,  appears  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  his 
oonnaentator  Chalddius,  who  tells  us,  that  Plato  and  all 
the  ancients  agreed  in  holding  two  initia  reruniy  or  Prind- 

Sie8>.  He  then  defines  Principles  to  be  those  thii^  which 
o  not  derive  their  oripn  from  any  thing  else,  and  which 
are  not  made  up  of  eadi  other,  (nee  tx  se  invicem  constare.) 
Plato^  he  says,  hdd  two  Prindpies,  Ood  and  Matter :  ^'  but, 
*^  BiDce  that  which  makes  any  thing  looks  at  some  model 
^  while  it  is  working,  the  necesnty  of  a  third  principle  was 
^  perceived.'  The  Principles  therefore  are  God,  and  Mat- 
^  ter,  and  this  Model,  {Exemplwn.)  God  is  the  first  mov. 
^*  ing  principle,  set  in  action :  and  Matter  is  that  first  prin. 
^  djde,  out  of  whidi  every  thing  is  made.'"  The  last  words 
seem  to  shew,  that,  notwithstanding  his  threefold  division, 
Chalddius  still  only  recos;nized  two  Prindpies  in  the  dosest 
sense  of  the  term :  and  I  suspect,  that  it  was  not  till  some 
time  after  die  disseminaticm  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a 
Trinity,  that  Plato^s  two  Prindpies  were  increased  by  a 
third.     Of  this  I  shall  say  more  in  note  9°. 

NOTE  28.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  62. 
Eusebius  quotes  Atticus  as  calling  the  doctrine  of  Idetu 
"  the  head  and  main  strength  of  Plato's  philosophy  K"^ 
Soieca  also  spoke  of  the  Intdlectual  World  as  the  propria 
nmeUex  of  Puito,  his  own  peculiar  propertjr  * :  and  Aristotle, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  was  decidedly  at  issue  i^ith  Plato 
upon  this  doctrine,  says  that  he  was  tne  first,  who  used  the 

k  PIaIo  wu  eridenUy  entangM  in  gremt  doabti  and  perplezili«i  m  to 
wfaetber  Mind  ftod  Uie  ttiougrht  of  the  Miod  were  one  and  the  same  thing  t 
(mc  Timcot,  p.  51:)  be  decides  that  thej  are  )m  yini ;  but  this,  I  contend, 
ia  onlj  a  metapfaytical  distinction^  and  must  not  be  considered  as  a  real  one. 

^  §•  3P%*  P*  39^* 

k  li  MfiAjcMf  auU  r»  »»^  riff  UXmnnH  mi^nmt :  and  again,  c«  «fs#M  rt  nmi 
Irjcmrm  r^  nXmnnn  ^^^•fnf^rin.  Prwp.  Evang.  XV.  13.  p.815.  This  was 
T.a.  Atticns  Herodea,  who  flourished  about  A.D>  143-  Lucian  makes 
Soerales  call  the  Jdmt  W  MifrnXmrn  ^  #»f mi#.  Fitarwm  Jnei, 

I  Epist  LVllI. 
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term  Idea  m  thb  sensei^.  We  must  not  however  sopDoae, 
that  he  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  notion.  It  has  been 
said,  that  Socrates  first  attempted  to  define  the  doctrine  of 
Ideas'^.  Plato^s  own  Dialogues  would  lead  us  to  infer,  that 
Timseus  the  Pythagorean,  and  Parmenides,  who  was  of  the 
Eleatic  school,  a  branch  of  the  Pythagorean,  had  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusions  before :  and  Aristotle  informs  us,  that 
Plato  had  learnt  in  the  school  of  Heraclitus  to  se^  for 
knowledge,  not  in  the  objects  of  sense,  which  are  alwaji 
fluctuating,  but  in  some  other  mode  of  baug,  which  is  fixed 
and  permanent  <^.  The  education  therefore  of  Plato  would 
have  led  his  mind  to  this  abstruse  and  fanciful  system  P: 
and  I  can  do  no  more  in  this  place  than  refer  to  the  notioo, 
which  was  maintained  by  Bnicker^l,  but  opposed  by  Mo- 
sheim'',  that  the  Ideas  of  Plato  were  denved  from,  aad 
closely  resembled,  the  Numbers  of  Pythagoras.  Wboerer 
wishes  to  understand  this  fundamental  point  of  Plato^s  phi- 
losophy, must  consent  to  wade  through  the  writings  of  Plato 
himself;  though  amongst  many  pretty  concdts,  many  poeti- 
cal embellishments,  and  many  profound  if  not  sublime  ab- 
stractions, he  will  be  wearied  with  much  which  is  puerile, 
and  much  which  is  below  the  dignity  of  sober  criticism'. 
The  doctrine  of  Ideas  will  be  found  directly  or  indirectly 
asserted  in  almost  all  the  treatises  of  Plato:  but  we  must 
consult  particularly  the  Dialogues  entitled  Parmenides,  'K- 
mseus,  and  the  Sophist. 

Brucker  and  Mosheim  are  again  at  issue,  as  to  whether 
Plato  gave  to  these  Ideas  a  real  existence  separate  from  the 

»  Metaphys.  I.  6. 

■  This  WAS  said  by  Ariatoclesy  a  Peripatet^  of  tiie  seooad  centorr*  quoted 
by  Eusebins,  Prtpp,  Evang.  XI.  3.  p.  510. 

•  Metaphys.  1. 6.  Plato's  con  nexion  with  the  disciples  of  Heraditua  is  coo- 
firmed  by  Apuleius,  de  DognuU.  Plaion, 

P  Plato  had  attended  Cratylus,  a  disciple  of  Heraclitus,  and  Hennofencs, 
a  disciple  of  Parmeoides,  before  he  went  to  Socrates.  He  was  at  the  a««  of 
twenty,  when  he  first  attended  Socrates,  and  remained  with  him  ^fht  years. 
See  Bracker,  vol.  I.  p.  632,  640.  Eosebius  speaks  of  Plato  as  bnng  more 
intimately  acquainted  than  any  other  person  with  the  phik>aophy  of  Pytha- 
goras. Omt,  HierocL  p.  5 19. 

4  Vol.  I.  p.  696.  1046.  and  in  a  special  Dissertation  de  CmvemiemHa  Am- 
merorum  Pythagorde  eum  Ideit  Platonis,  in  the  jimteniiates  Uiermi^, 
published  by  Schelhomius,  vol.  VII.  Art  7.  p.  173.  The  notioo  was  also 
maintained  by  Cud  worth,  IV.  ai.  Beausobre,  toI.  1.  p.3i3»57i. 

'  In  Cndwoith,  IV.  ai.  vol.  1.  p.  598. 

•  Baltus  sums  up  the  opinion  of  the  Fathers  concerning  Plato  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  *'  C'^toit  un  homme,  disent  ils,  qui  n'avoit  en  the  qoe  b 
"  vanity  et  qui  ne  cherchoit  pas  k  dire  des  choses  utiles,  mais  seoleoscot  k 
*'  faire  parade  de  son  Eloquence.  De  \k  ce  rerbiage,  cette  ennaycnae  p>o- 
"  lixit^  et  cette  obscurity,  [que  Ton  troure  dans  ses  ourrages,  ct  qui  ks 
«  rendroit  inutiles,  qnand  mime  ils  contienditHent  qoelqoe  cbooe  d'atfle." 
Difense  dea  SamU  Peres,  III.  18.  p.  407. 
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Mind  of  the  Deity,  and  beyond  that  which  mere  imagina- 
tion assigns  to  them.     Brucker^  maintained  the  affirmadve 
in  this  question,  and  Mosheim  the  negative^.  It  is  perhaps 
a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  such  subtleties,  which  are  only  of 
importance  in  the  history,  and  not  in  the  realities  of  phi- 
losophy.    I  cannot  however  help  thinking,  that  the  dispute 
must  after  all  be  rather  employed  about  words;  and  that 
Brucker  must  have  undersUxxl  the  outrla  aa-ifjLarog  of  Plu- 
tarch in  a  diflTerent  manner  from  Mosheim  or  Plutarch  him- 
self.    I  would  therefore  repeat  the  observation,  which  was 
made  in*  a  preceding  note,  that  if  the  Mind  or  Reason  of 
the  Deity  has  not  a  distinct  being,  except  in  the  language 
of  Metaphysics,  that  whidi  is  seated  in  the  Mind  cannot 
have  a  oistinct  being :  if  it  can,  the  shadow  may  contain 
the  substance,  or  the  less  may  contain  the  greater <•  Brucker 
appears  to  have  had  a  oonnised  notion  of  the  word  o^/a, 
which  has  been  translated  Substance,  Essence,  or  Being. 
Thus  he  quotes  Plato  as  saying  of  the  Idea^  that  it  is  yhog 
Ti   ixMrTOti  xai  ovcla  a^yj  xaV  aM^v^  *^  a  kind  of  genus  of 
'<  every  thing,  and  a  Being  in  and  of  itself  x  :^  and  he  lays 
great  stress  upon  this  expresdon,  as  if  Plato  declared  the 
Idea  to  be  a  Substance,  distinct  and  separate,  or  at  least 
which  could  be  separated,  from  the  divine  Mind.    This 
appears  to  be  an  incorrect  and  forced  application  of  the 
term  wvla.     In  the  first  place  I  would  observe,  that  Plato 
himself  saw  the  probability,  that  his  IdeaSy  or  intellectual 
forms,  would  be  considered  to  have  only  an  imaginary  or 
metaphyseal  existence.     He  remarks  this  in  the  'Hmseus, 
p  51 :   and  in  the  Dialogue,  called  the   Sophist,  he  ex- 
pressly alludes  to  the  fierce  disputes,  which  had  arisen 
concerning  the  word  ouo-Za.     **  Some,"*^  he  says,   *<  while 
^  they  deduce  every  thinj;  from  above  and  from  the  in- 
"  visible  world,  speak  as  if  they  were  actually  laying  hold 
'*  of  jocVs  and  trees  with  their  hands.     For  when  they 
^*  are  touching  such  substances  as  these,  they  contend  that 
**  that  alone  exists  which  allows  us  to  touch  and  lay  hold  of 
**  it :  this  they  define  to  be  o-ofia  and  ou<r/a,  and  if  any  one 
**  say  that  any  thins  else  exists  which  has  not  a  body, 
**  (ffflifMe,)  they  treat  him  with  sovereign  contempt^  and  will 

•  HUtorim  Doctrins  de  Ideit,  p.  60.  Hiit  Philot.  ToL  I.  p.  698.   Le  Clerc 
bdd  the  tame  opinion. 

•  Id  C1ldword^  IV.  36.  rol.  I.  p.  856.   See  the  prefkce  to  Justiii  Martyr, 
p.  X.  zri.  where  many  arguments  are  brooght  against  Bmcker's  theory. 

■  Atticns  describes  the  Ideat  m  ri  rm  B%m  M<^^r«  w^rw^c  rmt  ^g^yf^' 

XV.  13.  p.  815.  What  is  this  but  a  metophysical  exbtence? 
f  V6L  I.  p.  697.  The  quotation  is  from  the  Farmenides.  p.  135. 
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<<  hear  him  bo  longer.  Their  oppcMMSts  defoid  i 
'<  very  cautiously  as  to  their  notions  oi  what  comes  froaa 
'*  the  superior  invisible  world,  and  contend  that  cendn  i»- 
<<  tellectual  and  incorporeal  forms  are  the  true  mi^m^J" 
He  then  decides,  as  we  mig^t  suppose,  in  fiivour  ot  tke 
latter  opinion;  so  that  ovc-Mt,  in  the  Platonic  acceptatioQ  of 
the  torm,  is  something  voijrov,  which  is  perceived  hj  tke 
mind :  it  has  a  metaphysical  existence ;  but  whether  U  has 
an  existence  beyond  tms,  is  not  here  asserted.  Th»  ia  amt 
ol  the  points,  which  I  conceive  to  have  been  left  undeckfed 
by  Plato.  He  was  here  lost  in  the  mazes  of  his  own  crab- 
tion;  and  his  object  was  so  to  perplex  and  involve  fab  fiaU 
lowers,  that  they  diould  not  perceive,  that  he  had  himself 
lost  his  way.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  Parm^des  he  makes 
Socrates  say,  that  wbmi  he  is  speaking  of  the  Idea,  he  b 
afraid  c^  fiaUng  into  an  abyss  of  nonsense  and  being  loat^. 
The  argument  pursued  by  him  in  the  Dialogue  would  not 
perhaps  tend  to  diminish  Uie  fears  of  himself  or  hb  hearers. 
He  dbews  that  thb  univarsal  Idea^  ro  |y,  nather  moves, 
nor  b  still :  it  b  not  like  to  any  tiling  dse,  nor  to  itself  nor 
yet  imlike:  it  b  not  older  than  any  thing,  nor  younger:  it 
IS  not  in  time,  tv  XF^fm :  ii  does  twi  partake  ojf  bemgy  mmc 
•ua^las  fUTf^^fi^:  insert  it  b  nowhere,  oS^ofiAi  ipa  S^i  ri  Sr. 
lie  then  proves  that  it  is  all  the  things  which  he  had  befiai« 
proved  it  not  to  he^ :  and  he  again  distinctly  repeats,  thai 
it  is  not  an  oua/a :  r»  M  apa^  rri i$4  ov$«fi^  jcrriv,  •uf  famnv 
oSrf  ctwrnXXaxriov  otrn  (juraknirriof  ciwrlus  w^fia^^.  It  was  ia 
thb  way  that  Plato  explained  hb  peculiar  philosophy. 

And  found  no  end,  in  wanderiog  maxes  lost 

Philo  Judsus  may  be  quoted  as  disprovii^  the  substantiid 
existence  of  the  IdeaSy  while  he  appears  to  wish  to  establish 
it  ^*  Some,^  he  says,  *^  affirm  that  the  inan^real  Ideas  are 
^  an  empty  name  without  partaking  of  reali^,  by  which 
^  they  take  away  from  existing  bdngs  the  being  whidi  b 
«<  most  necessary  of  all,  that  is,  the  archetypal  pattern  of 
^  all  things  which  are  (qualities  of  b^g,  according  to  wfaicfa 
"  every  tfing  rec^ves  its  fcHtn  and  measure*.''  There  b 
fittle  need  to  obsorve,  that  that  which  is  the  pattern  of  aU 
existing^  beingSj  can  only  have  a  metaphysical  existence :  if 

*  SophtstA,  p.  246. 

•  Aiirvf  ftui  Ttrt  Js  rm'  «^«9«*  fXpm^p  l^wtm  ^mfSmfS,  p.  130. 

^  P.  141.  •  P.  147-  »5i-  »5S« 

*  P.  163.  The  reader  will  perhaps  call  to  mind  tlie  satvikal  dialone  of 
liDcian,  where  in  reply  to  the  merchaof  s  question,  ■-«»  {«  Imtsn  [ml  iim] ; 
Socrates  replies  mimftUi'  u  y*^  ww  tkv,  «6»  £9  iTiv.  yUmntm  Amei. 

•  De  Sarrif.  vol.  11.  p.  a6i. 
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it  is  more  than  this,  it  must  equal  in  magnitude  and  in 
ewerj  other  quality  that  which  is  the  copy  .of  it,  and  would 
be  atiother  universe.    If  we  take  this  view  of  the  doctrine 
ci  Ideasj  as  held  by  Plato,  we  shall  have  no  diflBculty  in 
onderstandingy  why  God,  the  Mind  or  Reason  ci  God,  and 
the  Ideas  in  the  Mind  o[  Grod,  are  often  confounded,  and 
used  as  convertible  terms.    Produs  quotes  Parmenicks  as 
aaying,  that  itSffa  Hia  @f^^    The  Idka  therefore,  as  bdng 
eternally  present  to  the  Mind  of  God,  may  be  taken  for 
Gad  himself,  or  for  his  Mind :  in  the  same  manner  as  Chal- 
mdiiM  says,  <<  The  Reason  of  God  is  Godc''    The  same 
couiiDeBtator  afterwards  speaks  of  <<  the  Mind  of  God^  ar- 
ranging the  order  of  the  imiverse^:  and  in  another  place  he 
aays,  that  **  the  Idea  ^ve  form  to  the  world  >.'"    It  is  very 
necessary  to  bear  this  m  mind,  whik  we  read  the  works  of 
Plato :  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  the  subject 
warn,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  Platonic  Ijogos.    For 
the  present  I  would  observe,  that  Plato^s  notion  of  the 
creation  was  this :  he  conceived  that  the  Ddtv  acted  upon 
die  inert  and  discordant  mass  of  Matter,  whicn  had  existed 
from  all  eternity,  and  impressed  upon  it  those  forms,  which 
bad  been  eternally  present  to  his  own  Mind. 

NOTE  24— See  Lecture  III.  p.  68. 
In  speaking  of  thef  Gods  or  Daemons  of  Plato,  we  must 
be  careful,  as  I  have  already  observed,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  opinions  ci  Plato  himself  and  those  of  his  later 
followers :  for  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  what  was  said 
hy  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  concerning  Angels,  had  an 
eifect  upon  the  writings  of  the  later  Platomsts,  who  proba* 
bly  endeavoured  to  remove  the  absurdities  of  Polytneism, 
by  teaching  that  all  the  other  Gods  were  only  ^iritual 
beings,  who  were  subordinate  to  the  one  supreme  God^. 
In  me  first  place  we  must  observe,  that  Plato  speaks  of 
two  kinds  of  Gods.  The  first  were  purely  intellectual,  and 
were  in  fact  the  IdeM  in  the  Mind  of  the  Deity  i.  These 
are  sometimes  ^ken  of  as  Gkids,  and  were  merely  the 
manifestation  of  the  Deity  himself  in  his  difiPerent  attributes. 
They  are  sometimes  called  SupercopleHial;  and  the  place 

'  ni^  TWf  U  <r^  hi0riM0  wns  Tl»XiTtimt  ii^nf^itmf  eMX«>MM?f  f4trm9.    Plotinus 

alio safS,  wXXmx^  h  ti  U  mmi  rh  wmt  rii9  QU»  Xiyu.  EoDCad.  V.  1. 8.  ^^. 
•  §•  54-  p.  a99-  ^  §•  302.  p.  390.       .  ,  J  §.  a70;  P-  378;^ 

k  See  Orosius,  Histor.  VI.  i.  p.  416.  Aagnstini  Epitt  XVI.  vol.  II.  p.  so. 

WoMot,  Mimichmitmus  ante  Mameh^i,  H.  58.  p.  16a.  Cudwortfa,  IV.  15. 

.    I  Tbia  point  ia  dearly  ahewn  Id  the  prefiaoe  to  Irenaiiai  p.  xzril.  and  ia 

oonSnMd  bj  SMUiy  qootatkina  fron  the  later  Platooista. 
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asfflgned  to  them  as  th^  abode  has  been  known  by  the 
name  of  the  InieBectual  World  of  Plato.  But  this  Intel- 
lectual World  was  nothing  else  than  the  Mind  of  the  Deity, 
in  which  were  these  intellectual  Gods,  the  Terms  or  Ideoi 
of  all  things.  The  second  order  of  Gods  was  the  image  of 
the  first;  and  may  be  said  to  resemble  our  notion  of  mi. 
ritual  existences:  for  the  first,  (as  I  said  brfore  of  toe 
IdeaSf)  was  something  still  more  abstract  than  ^rUuai, 
and  had  merely  a  metaphyacal  existence.  These  aeoood 
or  celestial  Gods  were  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  crea- 
tion. It  was  to  them  that  God  addressed  that  q)eech, 
which  I  have  already"^  quoted  in  part  firom  the  Timeoi, 
^^  Ye  Gods  of  Gods,  of  whom  I  am  the  Creator  and  the 
^^  Father,  &c.  ye  are  not  in  yourselves  immortal  or  indis- 
<^  soluble,  but  yet  ye  shall  be  so,  because  I  will  it.*"  He 
then  delegates  to  them,  as  I  have  already  explained,  the 
remainins^  work  of  the  creation.  These  are  tne  Grods,  of 
whom  Phto  speaks  thus  in  the  Phaedrus°,  <*  Jupiter  the 
^^  mighty  Sovereign  in  heaven,  driving  his  winged  diariol, 
^^  goes  m*st,  arranging  and  superintending  every  thii^:  be 
*^  IS  followed  by  a  host  of  Goas  and  Dsmons,  divided  into 
<<  eleven  parts:  for  Vesta  remains  alone  in  the  manaiop  of 
**  the  Grods :  but  all  the  other  Gods,  as  many  as  are  mar- 
*^  shalled  in  the  number  of  the  twelve,  take  the  lead  aoconl- 
^*  ing  to  their  respective  order.^  I  would  obsorve  upon 
this  passage,  that  Jupiter  is  here  used  for  the  sopreme 
Grod,  according  to  Plato^s  notion  of  the  Deity :  but  it  may 
be  shewn  firom  other  passages^,  that  Plato  sometimes  gave 
to  these  Gods  the  names  winch  we  find  in  ancient  mytho- 
lopy,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  &c.  No  person  can  imagine  that 
Plato  really  hela  the  same  gross  and  ridiculous  notioiis 
of  the  Gods,  which  were  generally  entartained  by  the 
heathen :  and  the  remark  of  Justin  MartyrP,  which  is  re- 
peated by  many  of  the  Fathers^  may  perhaps  be  true,  that 
ne  concealed  his  real  sentiments,  and  adopted  the  pc^Milar 
lanfi^age  *<  through  fear  of  the  hemlock.^  Perhaps  what  he 
said  in  the  passage  lately  quoted,  of  the  Grods  bring  divided 
into  twelve  orders,  ma^  have  been  taken  from  the  oommoD 
mythologists :  but  this  is  at  least  catain,  that  Plato  believed 

■  Page  31 1, 317.  'P.  246. 

•  See  TimsuB,  p.  40.  He  sbewB,  that  be  cooridered  Ibcie  to  be  mat 
namely  invented  by  men,  in  tbe  Phlkbas,  p.  la.   See  Cndwortb,  IV.  14.  f«L 

I.  p.  379. 

p  Cohort  20.  p.  ai.  2$,  p.  35. 

<i  Athenag.  Apol,  13,  £uieb.  Pr^.  Evang.  II.  6,  7.XIII.  14.  TheodanC 
adv.  Gretc,  Strm.  III.  p.  51a.  519.  Plato  himself  speaks  very  stronglj  aboat 
not  interfering  with  tbe  eetabliabed  religioD,  de  Leg.  IV.  p.  709.  X.  p.  S^,  Ac. 
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in  the  existence  of  certain  invinble  and  spiritual  beings,  who 
held  a  middle  rank  between  Grod  and  man,  who  were  not 
eternal,  but  received  their  being  fit)m  God,  and  were  endued 
by  him  with  aprinciple  of  immortality.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured, that  Plato  borrowed  much  of  this  part  of  his  sys- 
tem from  the  Jewish  scriptures ;  a  notion,  which  I  cannot 
but  think  extremely  improbable,  and  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  consider  hereafter.  At  present  I  would  observe, 
that  the  Chaldasan  philosophy  recognised  a  multitude  of 
Gods  and  Daemons';  from  whence  the  notion  may  easily 
have  been  carried  into  Greece.  It  was  certainly  not  original 
with  Plato.  Plutarch  speaks  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras  as 
following  rol;  %iken  6§o\iyot(y  in  believing  that  there  were 
b^ngs  of  a  mixed  nature  between  that  of  God  and  man>: 
and  by  these  ancient  Theoloffi  he  meant  Orpheus,  Musaeus, 
and  other  writers  in  the  ^u'ker  ages  of  mythology.  In 
another  place  he  says,  *^  that  great  difRculties  were  solved 
^  by  those  persons  who  first  thought  of  an  order  otDcBmons 
*^  between  Gods  and  men,  which  in  a  manner  forms  an 
**  union  between  us  and  brings  as  together ;  whether  it  was 
**  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  and  the  Mam,  or  whether  it 
^*  came  from  Orpheus  in  Thrace,  or  from  Egypt,  or  Phry- 
^  gia,  &c.  &c^^  The  difficulties  here  alludea  to  were  pro- 
bably those  connected  with  the  origin  of  evil :  and  it  was 
from  the  same  motive  that  Plato  adopted  the  system,  when 
he  supposed  the  work  of  creation  to  be  delegated  to  the 
Gods.  Plutarch  expressly  says  that  he  adopted  it,  and  he 
names  Pythagoras  as  having  neld  it  before  lum.  This  phi* 
losopher  believed  the  air  to  be  full  of  spirits " :  and  such 
seems  to  have  been  the  notion  of  Plato :  but  some  obscurity 
appears  in  his  writings  from  his  suppodng  the  heavenly 
bfxlies,  sun,  stars,  &c.  to  be  intelligent  oeings,  and  applying 
to  them  the  name  of  Gods.  That  he  did  this,  cannot  be 
doubted.  In  the  first  place,  he  calls  the  universe  <<  a  Uving 
*'  being,^  2^y,  (eoov  cft^^ov  hwuv  rf  ^,  (eooy  riXfoy  Ix  rtXioiy 
r«ov  lupwY :  (wov  rd  irarr'  Iv  aur«  ^ooa  vip/tp^ov'.  But  this 
universe  and  its  parts  were  only  the  image  of  the  Intellec- 
tual world,  in  which  were  the  ideM  of  all  things :  and  these 
IdeaSy  as  we  have  seen,  are  spoken  of  as  Gods.  The  uni- 
verse therefore,  and  its  parts,  were  also  Gods,  as  being  the 
image  of  Grods :  and  hence  we  find  I^ato  saying  that  '*  God 

»  Sec  Brncker,  rol.  I.  p.  133.  •  De  U.  ct  Otir.  p.  360.  E. 

«  De  Defect.  Orac.  p.  415.  A. 

•  EJhu  t$  xmrrm  rit  Jii^  '^•X''*  lf^k%«r  urn)  r^urtuf   r»¥t  )«i[pMf«f  n  mmi 

S^Mf  M^iW«u.    Diog.  Laert.  VIII.  p.  aai.    See  Brucker,  toI.  I.  p.  1083. 
>  TiflMras,  p.  30.  f  lb.  p.  33.  ■  lb.  p.  $$.  See  alao  p.  69. 
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<<  prodaced  the  world,  wiedfMm  6§ifK'*'      But  the 
stnking  pasaage  is  the  foUowmg :  ^  When  the  Father,  who 
^  fN-oduoed  it,  (the  world,)  perceiyed  that  it  was  in  motioa 
^  and  had  Ufe,  having  bec^  made  the  image  of  the  eterasl 
<^  Gods,  (the  Ideas,)  he  admired  it,  and  being  delighted^, 
*^  he  conceiFed  the  idea  of  making  it  still  more  like  to  the 
'^  Example :  and  as  this  (the  Intellectual  world,  or  Idea) 
^*  is  an  eternal  living  being,  t^Soov  atitovj  he  endeavoured  to 
*^  make  this  universe  the  same  to  the  utmost  ci  his  power^.* 
Every  part  therefore  of  the  universe  was  consaderea  to  bare 
Ufe,  md  to  be  divine ;  because  it  was  the  image  of  thit 
which  had  life  and  was  divine.     Haice  the  sun,  the  sUn, 
and  the  earth  whidi  we  inhabit,  are  called  Gods :  bat  tbey 
are  *^  vinble  and  created  Gods^^,*"  in  oppoflition  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  eternal  Gods,  or  Ideas.     The  unirerse  itself 
is  called  *^  the  self-sufScient  and  roost  perfect  God«  :^  aad 
the  earth,  <<  the  first  and  eldest  of  the  Gods  within  the  un- 
**  verse^.^  This  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  explain  the  lai^oi^ 
and  the  meaning  of  Plato:  but  I  ma^  add  the  venaiiL  of 
Chaleidius,  <^  Coelestia  corpora  oonstncta  vitalibus  nexibiiB, 
^  id  est,  stdlas  animalia  facta  esse  adserit,  et  oognovisse 
*^  que  a  Deo  jubebanturs.^    Chaleidius  thought  that  these 
heavenly  bodies  were  the  Gods  to  whom  the  work  of  crea- 
tion was  delegated^  :  but  this  does  not  necessartly  follow: 
mi  there  is  no  need  to  make  the  system  of  Plato  more  un- 
intelligiUeand  irrational  than  it  really  was.  It  n  jd«fi,  that 
he  felt  himsdf  perplexed,  when  speaking  of  the  genentioe 
or  production  of  me  secondary  Grods :  and  this  may  have 
be^  one  of  the  points  for  which  he  was  duurged  with  ob- 
scumy  by  the  anaentsS  or  upon  which  he  was  suspected  if 
concealing  his  sentiments.     **  It  is  difficult,^  he  aays^,  ^  to 
**  discover  the  Maker  and  Father  of  this  univow;  and 
**  when  we  have  discovered  him,  it  is  impossible  to  npetk  of 
<<  him  to  all.^     In  the  same  mann^,  after  he  has  spoken  of 

*  Tlinarasy  p.  34. 

^  See  Gen.  1. 31.  Jnd  God  saw  every  thing  that  He  had  ptade^  and  MM 
U  wai  very  grood, 

*  IliiiBus,  p.  37. 

*  lb.  p.  40.  See  also  Emnomit,  p.  984.  de  Leg.  X.  p.  899.  Tythagqm 
believed  the  stars  to  be  gods :  Diog.  Laert  in  Pytfaag.  27. 

Mb.  p.  68.  Mb.  p.  40. 

t  $.  1 13.  p.  319.  Fid  o  Jndaeoi  speaks  ezaedy  like  Bato  npon  this  poiot. 
De  Gigantiius, 

k  §.  138.  p.  331.  §•  199.  p.  350.  He  also  quotes  Gen.  i.  16.  as  Aemiag 
that  a  inliog  power  was  given  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  miglit  have  sdM 
Job  zxzviii.  7. 

*  See  Cic  ad  AtU  VII.  13.  Sextns  Empiricus,  oAf,  Mkikemmt.  L  fj.  ^ 
aSt.'^ed.  1 7 18. 

■  Timans,  p.  38. 
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ihe  viriUe  Gods^  i.  e.  the  heavehlj  bodies,  he  eonfesses  that 
'*  to  speak  of  the  other  Demons,  and  to  know  how  they 
"  were  produced,  is  above  our  power;  and  we  must  follow 
<<  those  who  have  treated  of  the  subject  before,  who,  as  they 
<<  Bud,  were  the  offspring  of  the  Grods,  and  must  certiurily 
**  have  known  their  own  progenitors.  We  cannot  therefore 
**  disb^ve  the  children  of  the  Gods,  although  they  speak 
**  without  probable  or  demonstrative  arguments ;  but  Mre 
**  must  follow  them  i»  men  who  profess  to  speak  of  their 
**  own  concerns,  and  we  must  obey  what  is  received  as  law'.'** 
No  person  will  perhaps  believe  that  Plato  redly  looked  upod 
his  predecesscNTs  in  philosophy  as  descended  from  the  Godd. 
As  Chalcidius  observes  upon  this  passage  °^,  '^  he  spoke 
^*  rather  upon  a  principle  of  credulity,  than  of  persuasion  or 
*^  proof  :^  and  he  therefore  professed  to  adopt  the  populatr 
b^ef,  and  proceeded  to  a^ply  to  these  Gods  the  names 
which  were  given  them  in  the  common  mytHologv"-  It  may 
perhaps  have  been  frbm  the  same  motive  dmt  he  gave  the 
naHie  of  Grods  to  the  heavenly  bodies:  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  id  another  I>ialogue<>  he  speaks  thus :  ^^  The  first  in- 
**  habitants  of  Gneece  appear  to  have  considered  diose  only 
**  as  Gods,  whom  many  barbarous  nations  consider  so  now, 
*^  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  earth,  and  stars,  and  heaven. 
^*  Seeing  them  always  moving  on  and  rutming  (Oferra),  fi^m 
*'  this  principle  of  running  (diivP)  they  called  them  Gods.^ 
It  might  be  thousht  fh>m  this  passage  that  Plato  did  not 
really  kx>k  upon  the  stars  as  Goos :  and  the  truth  probably 
is,  that  he  no  more  considered  them  as  Grods,  in  the  popular 
and  superstitious  sense,  than  when  he  spoke  of  Jupiter  and 
ApoUo,  he  adc^ted  the  common  and  degrading  noUons  of 
those  deities.  Plato,  however,  certainly  appears  to  have 
kioked  upon  the  heavenly  bodies  as  being  actuated  by  a 
living  pnnciple.  Hence  be  calls  them  (eoa,  living  beings : 
and  since  their  nature  was  different  fit)m  that  of  men,  and 
superior  to  it,  he  supposed  them  to  partake  more  of  the 
divine,  and  gave  them  the  ^neral  name  of  Gods.  He 
agreed  with  Pythagoras  in  thinking  that  the  whole  air,  or 

1  lb.  p  40. 

^  §.  is6.  p.  326.    See  also  Eoflebios,  Prmp.  Evang,  XIII.  14. 

■  Chalddiat  Mys  tiimt  Plato  alluded  to  Orpbena,  Linas»  and  Musmis. 
Plntarcb,  aa  we  have  teen,  aald  the  same :  to  whom  we  may  also  add  Proclus 
«•  7^.  V.  p.  391. 

•  Cratyloa,  p.  397.  Emebins  obserres,  that  the  most  ancient  nations,  the 
PbeDaidans  and  Egyptians,  worshipped  the  hea?enly  bodies.  Pr^,  Evang, 
1.9. 

r  See  Plutarch,  de  1$.  et  Onr,  p.  375.  C.  Enteb.  Prmp.  Evtrng.  V.  3. 
p.  iSa. 

Z 
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rather  all  space^  was  full  of  spirits;  and  I  would  refer  tlie 
reader  to  the  £piiiomis<)  for  Plato^s  notion  concerning  tlu 
different  orders  of  living  beings  which  inhabit  the  five  n- 
gions  or  portions  of  space.  But  though  he  professed  tun- 
self  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  lower  order 
of  Gods  was  produced,  he  had  a  fixed  and  definite  nodoo 
of  their  holding  a  middle  station  between  the  higher  Gods 
and  man^  These  were  the  beings  to  whom  he  peculiarij 
applied  the  name  of  DcBmons :  and  when  we  read  what  w 
said  of  their  ministering  to  the  wants  of  men,  and  mediating 
between  them  and  the  great  first  Cause,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  later  Platonists  considered  the  Daemons  of  Plato  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Angels  of  Scripture*.  The  pa«^ 
which  most  illustrate  Plato^s  notions  concerning  these  muii- 
stering  spirits  or  Daemons  are  in  the  Convivium,  p.  SOS.  and 
the  Politicus,  p.  271  ^ :  and  we  learn  firom  a  passage  m  the 
Phaedon",  that  he  believed  a  particular  Daemon  tone  allot- 
ted to  each  individual :  and  the  reader  may  find  a  curious 
account  of  good  and  evil  Daemons,  according  to  the  b^ 
of  the  later  Platonbts,  in  Porphjry'^s  treatise  de  JbiHftentia 
ab  Esu  JnimaUumy  II.  88.  p.  171,  &c.  ed.  1767. 

For  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  note,  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  Brucker,  vol.  I.  p.  706 ;  and  Beausobre,  vol  II. 
p.  259.  267. 

NOTE  26.— See  Lecture  HI.  p.  63. 
This  might  perhaps  be  called  the  most  striking  point  of 
resemblance, because  it  proves,  more  plainly  than  another, 
the  connexion  between  Platonism  and  Gnosticism.  ThMt  the 
resemblance  existed,  maj^  be  seen  in  the  following  passages, 
fiasilides  is  said  to  have  imagined,  *^  Nun  primo  ao  innato 
*^  natum  Patre,  ab  hoc  autem  natum  L^^,  deinde  a  Logo 

<i  P.  981,  &c  984,  &c 

'  Sec  CoDTir.  p.  202.  Chalddias,  $.  130.  p.  328.  Eatebins^  Fr^,EvoM§- 

*  See  Chalddiut,  $.  13 1.  p.  $18.  Philo  Jadaos  said  the  une,  de  agaMii- 
but,  Tol.  I.  p.  263.  Dr  Afundo,  toI.  IL  p.  604.  Tbe  later  PUtoniiti  adoftcd 
the  term  JngeU,  as  is  observed  by  M.  Casaobon,  (ad  M.  Antoo.  p.  39*-  •^• 
Gfttaker.)  Grottus  ad  Mat.  i.  20.  Tan.  Faber  also  thought  that  it  bad  beca 
used  in  earlier  times,  (Epist.  Grit.  1. 64.  p.  216.)  bat  he  only  briogs  oae  i>- 
stance  which  is  not  to  the  point  See  the  Dit8.ife  Shubo  EtknicmitmCkritti- 
anot  imitatuH^  among  the  Disaertations  of  Mosheim,  (vol.  I.  p.  347*)  ***"* 
it  is  also  said  that  the  later  PlatoniaU  learnt  from  the  GhrisCiaDS  to  ue  tbe 
term  i)«mo}i  only  in  a  bad  sense.  See  tlaoJtuc.Ode^  C«mmmi,dejiaftlih 
I.  13.  p.  II.  Wolfios,  Memu^mtmut  ante  Mtmidimet,  II.  38.  p.  165. 

'  See  also  Plntarch,  as  referred  to  abore*  de  It,  et  Otir,  p.  360.  ArifM* 
appears  to  have  disbelieved  this  notion  of  intermediate  Demons :  see  the  aott 
of  Pabricins  ad  Chaldd.  $.  248.  p.  360. 

•  P.  107. 
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'^  Phronesin,  a  Phronesi  autem  Sophiam  et  Djmaiiiiii,  a 
**  Pynami  autem  et  Sophia  Virtutes  et  Principes  et  Angelos, 
**  quo8  et  primos  vocat,  et  ab  lis  primum  ccBlum  factum. 
^'  I>ehiiic  ab  horum  derivatione  alios  autem  factos,  aliud 
^  coelum  simile  priori  fecisse,  et  simili  modo  ex  eorum  den- 
'*  vatione  ouum  alii  facti  essent,  antitypi  eis  qui  super  eos 
^  essent^  aliud  tertium  deformasse  aBlum,  kc^J^  In  the 
preface  to  the  second  book,  Irenaeus  says  that  he  has  ex- 
pkaned  *^  quemadmodum  conditionem  secundum  imaginem 
<*  invisibilis  apud  eos  Pleromatis  factam  dicunty.*"  The 
whole  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of  his  second  book 
are  employed  in  considering  the  notion  of  the  visible  world 
being  tne  image  of  the  invisible :  and  in  the  fourteenth 
diapter,  where  he  shews  that  the  Gnostics  borrowed  many 
of  their  notions  from  the  ancient  philosophers,  he  says, 
*^  Quod  autem  dicunt  imagines  esse  hsec  eorum  quse  sunt, 
**  nirsus  manifestissime  Democriti  et  Platonis  sententiam 
**  edisserunt.^  Valentinus  is  said  to  have  taught,  *^  simili- 
*'  tudines  tales  fieri  ad  imitationem  eorum,  quae  sunt  sur- 
**  sum'.'"  I  would  add,  that  Plotinus,  the  celebrated  Pla- 
tooist,  speaks  of  the  Gnostics  having  borrowed  from  Plato 
his  notion  of  an  invisible  or  intellectual  worlds 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  Plato  held  a  lan- 
guage precisely  similar  to  this  concerning  the  creation  of 
die  visible  world.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Timaeus,  he 
says,  **  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  world  should  be 
^  the  image  of  something^  :*"  and  his  whole  system  oi  Ideas 
is  merely  the  developement  of  this  principle.  Chalddius, 
speaking  of  the  world,  says,  <<  Quid,  quod  institutus  est  ad 
*'  exemplum  alterius  intelligibiHs  et  immutabilis  perennita- 
^  tis<^  ?^  and  this  was  the  notion  which  was  held  by  all  the 
Gnostics.  Tertullian,  after  he  had  explained  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  Ideaa^  says,  ^^  Relucentne  jam  hacretica  semina 
^  Gnosticorum  et  Valentinianorum*'  7^ 

Note  86.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  6a 

Few  points  have  been  more  delated  in  chronology,  than 

the  dates  of  the  different  events  in  the  life  of  Pythagoras. 

I  shall  do  no  more  at  present  than  mention  the  three  prind- 

pal  hypotheses,  and  give  references  to  the  authors,  who  have 

"  Irea*  1. 14.  3.  p.  loi. 

y  P.  1 15.    The  rctemblaiife  of  this  ptnafc  would  be  more  striking  In  the 
Greek,  vfaich  we  mxy  nippoee  to  have  mm»  ««)  <r^f  w  ^rUn  ««w*  ilui^m  rti 

•  III.  f  I.  3.  p.  tS8.  •  Eaoead.  II.  9.  6.  centra  Gnottir^,  p.  103. 

^  P.  29.  •  §.  2$.  p.  385.  *  De  Aoimm,  18.  p.  177. 
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maintained  them.  The  three  authors  are  DodweU^,  Bat- 
ley^,  and  Lloyds;  and  they  have  asMgned  the  following 
dates  to  the  birth  of  Pythagoras. 

Bentley    ....    A.  C.  603. 

Lloyd       ....     686. 

Dodwell    ...     .     568. 

The  period  of  his  death  is  still  more  uncertain,  snce  diSenot 
writers  have  made  him  live  to  the  age  of  80, 90, 95, 99)  101^ 
and  117.  Bentley^s  hypothesis  has  not  met  with  many  fol- 
lowers. That  of  Dodwell  has  been  embraced  by  BiuMetu, 
Le  Clerc,  and  Stanley :  but  Brucker  is  more  inchned  to  tint 
of  Lloyd.  He  thinks  that  Pythagoras  must  have  beeo  bon 
between  the  years  608  and  5o8.  A.  C.  but,  if  this  is  tbe  odj 
certainty  at  which  we  can  arrive^  the  case  must  be  cooa- 
dered  rather  hopeless  which  presents  a  period  of  35  yeii^ 
without  our  knowing  which  particular  year  of  that  period 
we  are  to  choose  h.  That  Pythagoras  travelled  into  Egyi^f 
may  be  considered  as  a  settled  point  which  no  person  will 
dispute :  Brucker  thinks,  that  he  may  possibly  have  vioted 
Phoenicia:  but  upon  the  whole  he  reiects  as  untenable  tbe 
story  of  his  residence  in  Persia.  Thb  is  asserted  in  nM 
detail  by  Jamblichus  i,  who  informs  us,  that  after  Pytbagom 
had  passed  twenty-two  years  in  Egypt,  he  was  carried  by 
the  army  of  Cambyses  into  Persia,  and  th&re  conversed  win 
the  Ma^.  The  journey  into  Persia  is  suppcHted  by  the  au- 
thority of  Cicero,  Valerius  Maximus,  Apuleius,  Lactantiiis, 
Eusebius,  &c.  but  Brucker  still  conmders  it  as  fabulous;  to 
whose  reasonings  I  refer  the  reader  for  every  infonnation 
upon  the  subject.  It  should  be  stated,  that  the  expeditioo 
of  Cambyses  into  E^ypt  is  fixed  by  all  chronoloffists  in  tbe 
year  5ft5  A.  C.  at  whicn  period  Pythagwas  would  have  been 
at  the  age  of  78,  61,  or  43,  according  as  we  adopt  anv  of 
the  three  hypotheses  mentioned  above.  He  is  said  to  nave 
conversed  m  Persia  with  a  person,  whose  name  is  written 
Zabratus,  Nazaratus,  Zares,  Zaran,  or  Zaratas :  and  this 
person  has  often  been  conjectured  to  be  no  other  than  Zoro- 
aster. I  have  stated  in  note'^  that  Zoroaster  is  supposed  to 
have  flourished  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Darius  H^s- 
taspes,  and  that  this  king^s  death  is  placed  m  485.  A.  C  wbicb 
date  niakes  it  still  more  difficult  to  reconcile  theoonflicdng  tes* 

•  De  state  Phalaridis  et  PytliRgonB.  Lond.  1 704. 

^  Dissertatioii  apon  the  Epistles  of  Pbalaris,  p.  50. 
t  Chronological  Account  of  the  Life  of  Pythngoras,  London  1699. 
^  For  other  writers,  who  ha?e  discussed  this  subject,  see  Brocto**  ^^  '* 
p.  998^  note  «. 

*  Vit.  Pythag.  c.  4.  p.  15.  ed.  1707. 
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timonies.  The  whole  question  is  most  elaborately  discussed 
by  Bruckeri^.  This  writer  also  rejects  the  notion,  which 
has  been  supported  by  several  persons,  that  Pythamras  was 
indebted  to  tne  Jews  for  many  of  his  opinions.  If  it  could 
be  proved,  that  he  passed  some  years  in  Persia,  and  was 
there  during  the  life  of  Zoroaster,  it  is  certainly  not  impro- 
bable, that  ne  conversed  with  some  of  the  Jews  who  were 
still  in  that  country  ;  and  the  Jewish  scriptures,  if  he  had 
met  with  them,  would  certainly  have  made  an  impression 
upon  a  mind  like  that  of  Pythagoras^.  But  all  this  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain;  and  it  is  much  safer  to  suppose,  that 
whatever  religious  or  philosophical  opinions  Pythagoras 
adopted  from  foreign  countries,  were  received  by  him  in 

Tne  life  of  Pythagoras,  as  written  by  Brucker,  contains 
almost  every  thing  which  can  be  collected  upon  the  subject, 
and  an  appendix  to  it  is  added  in  vol.  VI.  p.  S57. 

NOTE  27.— See  Lecture  HI.  p,  70. 

The  roost  detailed  account  of  the  translation  of  the  scrip- 
tures into  Greek  is  that  oS  Aristeas,  who  professes  to  have 
been  one  dt  the  persons  employed.  It  is  quoted  lar^Iy  by 
Eusebius°*,  who  calls  the  autliOT  Aristseus;  and  it  is  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  Havercamp^s 
edition  of  Josephus.  The  authenticity  of  the  account  was 
fully  believed  oy  Josephus  and  Philo ;  and  some  modem 
writers  have  been  inchned  to  receive  it :  but  the  majority 
must  be  considered  to  have  pronounced  against  it.  The 
names  of  the  principal  writers,  who  have  treated  of  Aristeas, 
will  be  found  below  n.  According  to  this  narration  the 
number  of  translators  was  seventy-two.    A  Jewish  writer  of 

k  Vol.  I.  p.  983,  &c.  The  joarney  of  PTthagoras  to  Persia  has  been  main- 
tained by  Beansobre,  rol.  I.  p.  30.  and  by  Hyde,  p.  297, 198. 

>  Brncker  givee  references  lo  many  writers,  who  supposed  Pythagoras  to 
have  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  p.  1004,  note  *.  We  may  Add  Buddeus,  de 
H«r.  Vol,  p.  616, 617.  Wendelinns,  /Km.  de  Teiraety  Pythoform,  Hue- 
tins,  Dem,  Evang.  IV.  a.  7.  p.  44.  ReucMinus,  de  Arte  CaMitiicUt  1.  II. 
p.  775.  ed.  1550.  More,  Cor^eciura  CtibbaHsHca,  p.  154.  S.  Andreas,  Ex' 
mmen  generaie  CabbaUe  Pkilos.  H.  M^ri,  p.  67.  Langios,  m  Ditt.  ui  n^nra, 
p.  639. 640. 

»  Praep.  Erang.  VIII.  a,  Ac. 

■  I.  Vossins,  de  LXX.  Inierp,  eerumque  ChroMlog.  Walton,  Pr^legom, 
odBibL  ThesewereindinedtobeUerethe  work  of  Aristeas.  Leo  Gastrins 
and  Alph.  Salmero  supposed  it  to  be  interpolated.  The  first  person,  who  pro* 
Boanced  die  work  to  be  spurious,  was  Lndoricus  Vives.  He  was  fbllowed  by 
Scafiger,  Ant.  Van  Dalen,  Diuert.  super  Jrittea;  H.  Hody,  Diss,  contra 
Hist,  ^ristem,  et  de  BikUormm  Textibus  originaUhu.  Brucker,  vol.  II. 
p.  666.  Wolfins,  BihL  Hehr.  put.  I.  p.  aij. 
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the  twelfth  century  <>  speaks  of  seventy  elders  being  mi 
from  Jerusalem,  one  of  whom  was  Eleazer,  at  the  su^esbia 
of  Aristasus  :  a  passage  has  been  adduced  from  the  Tahnud, 
which  speaks  of  five  only  of  the  elders  having  made  the 
translation  P:  but  other  passages  in  the  Talmud  <l  confim 
the  story  of  Ptolemy  havrng  committed  the  work  to  serentr- 
two  persons,  who  each  of  tnem  translated  the  whole  of  toe 
scriptures,  and  yet  all  of  them  agreed  even  to  every  letter'. 
These  different  stories  certunly  throw  an  ur  of  suspidos 
over  the  whole  transaction :  but  the  most  sceptical  pemo 
has  not  doubted,  whether  the  translation,  or  at  least  a  pirt 
of  it,  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Scok 
have  contended,  that  the  books  of  Moses  were  alone  trans- 
lated, because  Josephus  and  Aristeas  speak  only  of  Ai 
Law  3 :  but  it  seems  doubtful,  whether  this  expressioa  wis 
not  used  by  the  Jews  for  the  whole  of  the  scriptures.  It  n  tt 
least  certam,  that  at  the  dme  when  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticiii 
was  written^,  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  had  been 
translated  into  Greek;  and  this  was  at  least  one  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  Another  controversy  has  been  raised, 
as  to  whether  there  was  not  an  older  translation,  whidi  hti 
been  made  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  The  evideooe  of 
such  a  fact  rests  upon  the  single  authority  of  Aristobulos, 
.who  is  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria »  and  Eusebiiw'* 
and  the  accuracy  of  it  is  important  to  those  persons,  who 
suppose  Pythagoras  and  Plato  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  Jewish  scriptures.  The  names  of  the  writers,  who 
have  discussed  the  question,  may  be  seen  below  x. 

•  Josephas  Gorionides,  III.  17.  p.  104.  ed.  Oxou.  1706,  See  Fabfkiaii 
Bibl.  Gr.  toI.  III.  p.  249. 

I*  Massecbeth  Sopherim,  I.  7.  «  QDioque  seniores  scripsenint  Legem  Gfwet 
"  pro  Ptolemaeo  rcge,  fuitque  iste  dies  acerbus  Israeli,  aiait  die*  q«>  ^•**" 
"  est  vitulns,  eo  quod  Lex  dod  potuit  rerti  secandam  quod  est  ei  ntcem*' 
«*  num."   See  Lightfbot,  Hor^B  Hebr*  in  Matt.  i.  23. 

"J  Megillah,  foL  9. 

'  The  latter  incredible  legend  was  received  by  Fhilo  Judcns,  Je  ftta  m- 
sis,  vol.  II.  p.  140.  Justin  Martjrr,  Cohort,  13.  p.  17.  (who  says  thtt  beW 
seen  at  Alexandria  the  vestiges  of  the  different  apartments  vfaich  the  tno*- 
lators  used:)  Iren»u8»  III.  21.  2.  p.  215.  &c.  &c.  . 

•  L.  Bos  in4»is  Prolegomena  has  given  instances,  in  which  the  stjrle  oft** 
Pentateuch  differs  from  that  of  the  other  books.  But  this  might  veTT"*|»' 
rally  have  arisen  from  different  persons  having  been  employed  upon  dtirf  < 
parts  of  the  work,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  English  version. 

<  See  the  Prologue  to  that  Book. 

«  Strom.  I.  22.  p.  410. 

«  Pnep.  Evang.  VII.  13.  p.3a.V  IX.  6.  XIII.  12.  ,  - 

J  Walton,  Prolegom,  IX.  6.    Fabricius,  Bibl,  Gr.  voL  11.  p-.^'^*  *'^' 


Engelbach,  Diss,  de  Versume  Gr^eca  LXXviraH  antiamore,  ^^"^^ 
Hist,  Theol,  Judaic^,  VII.  4.  P- 1 10.  Hody,  nt  suynt,  I.  9.  p.48-  ^^ 
Bibl.  Hebr,  part  II.  p.  445-  Hottinger,  Thesamr.  PhiMog.  I-  3-  3-  PrJ* 
Cellarius,  Diss,  de  LXX  Interpret.   G.  Hencke,  de  Usu  LXX  MrT^- 
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NOTE  88.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  71. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  R.  Simon',  that  the  Jews  brought 
their  notions  of  Angels  and  Spirits  from  Babylon.     This  is 
opposed  by  Brucker^,  who  observes,  that  there  are  many 
traces  of  a  belief  in  the  mmistry  of  Angels  to  be  found  in 
the  sacred  writings,  which  are  older  than  the  time  of  the 
captivity.   This  is  perfectly  true :  and  Simon  probably  only 
meant  to  sa^,  that  the  Jews  added  many  superstitious  no- 
tions to  their  former  faith  upon  this  subject.    Some  curious 
information  concerning  the  Jewish  belief  in  Angels  may  be 
seen  in  H^de^,  who  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  m  which  it  is  said,  ^^  that  the  names  of  months 
*^  and  of  Angels  came  up  with  the  Jews  from  Babylonia,  as 
**  for  instance  Gabriel,  Michael,  lyar,  Nisan,  &c.''    This 
notion  has  been  adopted  by  most  writers,  and  particularly 
by  BeausobreS  who  observes  with  truth  that  we  do  not 
find  the  name  of  an  Angel  in  any  book  of  the  Jews,  which 
was  written  before  the  captivity.    A  Grerman  writer  has  ob- 
served, that  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1.  David  is  said  to  have  been 
moved  by  God  to  number  the  people:  but  in  1  Chron.  xxi. 
1.  the  same  act  is  ascribed  to  the  msdgation  of  Satan :  upon 
which  he  remarks,  ^^  The  Jews  before  the  Babylonish  cap- 
*^  tivity  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  God,  as  the  immediate 
**  author  of  all  things,  ffood  and  bad :  but  after  that,  they 
'*  believed  that  the  world  was  governed  by  the  intervention 
*<  of  angels,  and  especially  that  evil  angels  exerted  their 
*^  powers  to  the  destruction  of  men.  It  is  therefore  no  won- 
**  der  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  (Ezra,  as 
^  most  think,)  should  chan^  the  form  of  speech  before 
*<  used  into  that  which  prevailed  in  his  time,  and  ascribe  to 
**  the  instigation  of  the  Devil,  or  of  an  evil  Genius,  an  event 
**  so  hurtful  to  the  Israelites  ^.'^    The  remark  is  ingenious, 
and  may  perhap  be  true ;  thoujgh  the  maker  of  it  appears 
to  have  overlooked  the  poetical  imagery  of  the  Book  or  Job 
i.  6,  &C.    From  the  introduction  of  Satan  in  the  latter  pas- 
sage, Warburton  has  drawn  an  argument  for  the  late  oate 
of  that  Book  ^ :  but  it  has  been  shewn,  that  the  Jews  were 

Brncker,  toI.  I.  p.  637.  II.  p.  687.  WaterUnd,  rol.  VIII.  p.  5.  Brett's  Dif- 
sertaiwn  on  the  ancient  Version  of  the  Bibie,  (printed  in  WatMou's  Tracts, 
vol.  III.  p.  I.)  and  particolarly  Matter,  iur  rJEcole  ^ Alexttndrie^  torn.  I. 

*  Hist.  Crit.  Vet.  Test.  I.  7.  p.  4«.  *  VoL  II.  p.  733. 

*  Hist  Relig.  Vet,  Pfers.  c.  ao.  p.  168,  Ac. 

«  Vol.  II.  p.  634.  where  there  is  much  carious  matter  cooceming  Angels. 
'  Datbe»  Translation  of  the  Hbtorical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

*  Dirine  Legation,  VI.  3. 

z4 
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acquainted  with  thjs  name  and  offices  of  Satan  long  bcfac 
their  captivity,  though  they  looked  upon  him  not  as  an  in- 
dependent evil  Spirit,  but  as  a  subordinate  minister  of  God*. 
It  IS  in  this  light,  that  he  is  represented  in  the  Book  of  Job. 
If  we  look  into  the  Cabbala,  or  the  writings  of  the  teer 
Rabbis,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  CabbaHstic  (kx- 
trine  concerning  Angels  received  ^reat  additions  from  die 
East.  Buddeus  was  more  inclined  to  deduce  it  from  tk 
Platonists:  but  it  would  be  much  easier  to  shew,  that  die 
Platonists  altered  their  philosophical  opinions  upon  tin 
point  from  their  intercourse  with  the  Jews:  and  it  was  tbeSf 
as  I  have  remarked  in  note  ^^,  that  the  Angels  of  Scnpture 
were  said  to  be  the  same  with  the  Daemons  of  Plato.  I  flUI 
only  observe,  that  the  Cabbalists  make  ten  orders  or  de- 

rss  of  Angels,  though  they  differ  in  their  names:  tis  tmj 
seen  in  the  Pneumatica  KabbaUatica^  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Kabhala  denudaia  of  Knonrius,  part  8.  Di» 
II.  &  p.  237:  Reuchlinus,  de  Jrie  CabbalUHca,  1.  HI. 
p.  836.  and  Maimonides,  de  Fundameni.  Leg.  II.  8.  p.l& 
The  reader,  who  b  curious  in  these  matters,  may  eonsidt 
the  work  entitled  de  CcdesH  Hierarehia^  which  has  bees 
ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Arec^pagite,  but  is  demonstrsbl; 
of  a  much  later  date,  and  was  probably  composed  io  tM 
£Durth  century.  The  writer  appears  to  have  been  a  Platooist, 
who  borrowed  largely  from  the  mystical  rhapsodies  of  the 
Cabbalists.  Besioe  the  authors  already  mentioned,  I  would 
refer  to  a  Dissertation'  upon  Apoc.  XII.  7,  8,  9*  written  by 
Schwartze,  and  inserted  in  tne  Thesaurus  Theolog.  sp- 
pended  to  the  Critici  Sacri,  where  references  may  be  found 
to  all  the  principal  writers,  who  have  treated  c^  Angeb- 
See  also  Th.  Gale,  Oiserv.  ad  JcmMicum^  p.  5906. 

NOTE  «a  See  Lecture  III.  p.  7a. 
Josephus  informs  us,  that  at  the  beginning  ot  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  many  of  the  Jews  at  Jenisalein,  and 
even  of  the  priests,  had  intermarried  with  foragners,  which 
was  concndered  by  the  stricter  party  as  having  dangerous 
consequences^.  We  read  also,  that  many  Jews  were  en- 
listed m  Alexander's  army,  when  he  marched  from  Jeru- 
salem ^  :  and  though  it  is  added,  that  they  stipulated  <br 
leave  to  follow  their  peculiar  usages,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 

'  See  RuaseU,  On  the  reHgunu  Belief  and  Practices  of  ike  Mcieai  Bi- 
brews,  I.  a. 

t  Antiq.  XI.  8.  a. 

^  lb.  $.  Hecataeos,  as  quoted  by  Eaaebias,  (Pr^,  Bvang.  IX.  4.  P-  4^^) 
Mys  that  they  seired  in  the  armies  of  Alexander  and  his  8acciSM>rf. 
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manners  of  a  Grecian  camp,  or  a  campaign  in  the  East, 
^would  not  produce  an  effect.     The  same  author  informs  us, 
that  a  large  party  at  Jerusalem  adopted  Greek  manners  in 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes*,  or  A.  C.  170.  and  we 
learn  the  same  from  the  oooks  <^  the  Maccabees^.     At  a 
later  period  much  innovation  of  this  kind  must  have  been 
introduced  by  the  addiction  of  Herod  to  Roman  manna*s ; 
juid  Josephus  informs  us,  that  the  example  of  the  king  was 
copied  by  many  of  his  followers^     He  speaks  also  of  there 
being  a  great  number  of  Jews  settled  in  different  cities  of 
Ionia,  who  complained  to  Agrippa  of  receiving  many  insults, 
and  not  being  permitted  to  follow  their  own  customs"^.  That 
the  Jews  were  generally  considered  to  be  averse  to  adopting 
any  thing  from  abroad,  requires  no  proof.   Josephus  quotes 
Molon  as  bringing  this  as  a  charge  against  his  countrymen  Q; 
and  the  Rabbis  have  preserved  a  ridiculous  story  concern- 
ing the  Greek  language  being  forbidden  to  be  taught,  while 
Aristobulus  was  besieging  Hyrcanus<*.     Whatever  efforts 
may  have  been  made  in  this  way,  it  is  certain  that  the  Greek 
language  came  to  be  of  very  frequent  use  among  the  Jews. 
Ugntfoot  has  shewn  from  the  Talmuds,  that  the  expression 
in  Vemacula  GrtecaP  was  common  with  the  Rabbis :  and  no- 
thing can  be  stronger  than  the  words  of  one  of  them^i,  who 
says  **  that  the  Jews  wrote  for  the  most  part  in  the  Greek 
^  language  for  the  sake  of  the  common  people,  who  under  the 
<*  second  temple  were  more  skilled  in  that,  than  in  their  na- 
**  five  language.*^     He  then  confirms  his  remark  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Philo,  and  I  shall  give  abundant  evidence  of  the 
prevalence  of  Grecian  manners  with  the  Jews,  when  I  speak 
of  thi^  writer.    The  reader  may  consult  Buddeus,  Hist. 
Ecclea.  V.  T.  torn.  II.  ad  period.  %.  VII.  17.  Hist.  Philo^ 
soph.  Ebr.  p.  213.  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  708,  708.  M.  Leidek- 
kerus,  de  Statu  Heipubl  Heb.  IX.  8,  6.  p.  6S8.  et  de  Re- 
puU.  Ebr.  XII.  6.  7.  p.  678.    Spencerus,  de  Ritibus,  &c.  • 
Hebrceorum  a  Gentium  Usu  desumptis,   Le  Clerc,  Epist. 
Crit.  IX.  p.  «60,  808. 

*  lb.  XII.  5.  I.  In  XIII.  I.  I.  be  spealu  of  those  wbo  had  abandoned  the 
cnatoma  of  tbinr  country,  and  adopted  <r^  »mmv  $in, 

*  I  Mac  i.  12, 43.  See  also  x.  14.  2  Mac.  iv.  9, 10, 13, 19.  vi.  i,  6, 7.  riii.  i. 
xnr.  3.  Alto  Brndier,  rol.  II.  p.  703.  ^ 

*  Antiq.  XV.  9.  5.  XVI.  5.        "  lb.  XVI.  a.  3.        ■  Cont  Apion.  II.  36. 

*  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Diasertation  of  Monster  ad  Act  x.  1  a.  in  the  The- 
saoms  Philolog.  (Crit.  Sacr.  p.  451.)  See  also  Biscoe  On  thtjfcts,  p.  81,  &c 

P  'am  IPte.  Lightfoot,  Hone  Heb.  ad  Mai.  i.  23. 

4  R.  Abraham  Harophe,  MassechetSch^kaiim,  c.  35.  See  Moras,  deJJngua 
mtUkemHca  Novi  TetiamenH  in  the  Thesaanis  Philolog.  part  II.  Crit  Sacr.  p. 
62.  and  the  Dissertation  of  Langias>  §.  42.  in  part  I.  of  the  same  Thesaorns, 
p.  641.  Also  Schwartxins,  de  cpinatit  Ditciputorum  OmtUH  Solteeismis,  X. 
16.  p.57. 
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NOTE  80.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  78. 

The  most  untenable  position  that  was  ever  advanced  < 
cerning  the  Book  of  Wisidom  is  that  of  its  having  been  wiittea 
by  SoK>nion<^.  Others  have  ascribed  it  to  Philo  Senior,  who 
lived  about  A.  C.  155.  and  others,  without  the  sli^test 
foundation,  to  Philo  Judaeus'.  The  real  author  of  the 
book  will  perhaps  be  never  ascertained :  but  the  opinion  of 
those  persons  seems  well  founded,  who  fix  the  date  of  its 
composition  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  before  ChraL 
That  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  had  blended  the  doctrines 
of  Plato  with  those  of  the  Jews,  seems  to  have  been  proved 
by  Brucker  beyond  all  dispute^  though  it  has  been  denied 
by  Buddeus^.  I  would  only  refer  to  the  following  passages, 
I.  7.  VII.  %%  25.  VIII.  7,  20.  IX.  8.  XI.  17.  XVI.  12. 

XVIII.  15.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  nine  first  diap- 
ters  have  marks  of  being  written  by  a  diflTerent  author  from 
those  which  follow.  See  Houbigant,  Prokgom.  in  NoL 
Crit.  p.  ccxvii. 

NOTE  31.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  78. 

vd  Philo  platonizat^  was  a  common  proverb  with  &reek  and 
Latin  writers,  and  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  Talmud*. 
Many  of  the  Fathers  have  noticed  the  agreement:  e.g.  Jenxn 
writes,  ^^  What  shall  I  say  of  Philo,  whom  the  critics  de^ 
<«  clare  to  be  a  second  or  a  Jewish  PlatoT?^  Euselnus  also 
remarked  of  Philo,  that  he  ^^  emulated  particularly  the  sdiool 
<*  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras'.'"  He  could  hardly  indeed  have 
copied  one  of  these  philosophers,  without  also  copying  the 
other:  for  Plato,  as  I  have  observed,  adopted  many  of  the 
sendments  of  Pythagoras ;  and  the  agreement  between  them 

'  This  was  mamtained  principally  by  N.  H.  GandlingHis,  Ohserv,  HmJemset. 
▼ol.  V.  Obs.  13.  The  names  of  other  persons  maybe  seen  in  MoUertw,  Hmmm 
nymoscopia,  p.  aa6. 

•  See  Kortfaoltus,  de  Canone  Seripturts,  e.  I3>  p*  178.  Kippingins,  cavrr. 

XIX,  de  sacra  Seripiura,  n.  130.  Huetius,  Dem,  Evang,  Prop.  IV.  p.  19S. 
Du  Pin.  Protegom,  m  S,S,  I.  3.  15.  Fabricins,  BiU.  Gr.  vol.  II.  p.  735. 
Baddeus,  Hist.  EccL  V,  T.toI.  II.  p.  967.  Wolfins,  BibhoiJk,  Hth,  Part.  I.  p. 

973- 

(  Vol.  II.  p.  694.  and  in  a  special  Dissertation  de  Vettigiis  Pkih§9pkim 
jilexandrinec  in  lAbro  Sapientue,  published  in  the  Miscell.  Berolln.  vol.  VI. 
p.  150.  See  also  Matter  Essai  Historique  MUr  VEeole  f^Uxamdrie^  torn.  II. 
p.  141. 

•  Hist.PhU.Ebr.  p.  80. 

«  Suidas.  Photins  Cod.  105.  p.  377.  Ilicron.  de  Vhr.  iUustr,  c  XI.  vol. 
II-  P*  835.  Isidor.  Pelus.  HI.  ep.  81.  p.  287.  ed.  1638.  and  the  refcf^ice  to 
the  Talmud  in  note  ^.  p.  345. 

y  Epist  LXX.  ad  Magnum,  vol.  I.  p.  426.  *  Hist  Ecd.  U.  4. 
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vas  pcnnted  out,  not  only  bjr  IKooenes  Laertius%  but  by 
.Aristotle  himself^.     That  Philo  followed  the  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras,  has  been  noticed  by  other  ecclesiastical  writers  <^: 
and  his  own  works,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  enable  us 
to  confirm  the  observation.    He  quotes  the  Pythagoreans  in 
cMie  of  his  treatises^',  and  in  another  he  speaks  of  them  as 
^  the  most  sacred  band  of  the  Pythagoreans  ^.^     This  will 
aocount  for  the  man^  allusions  which  be  makes  to  the  mys- 
tical powers  of  certain  numbers :  and  when  speaking  of  the 
number  4,  he  shews  at  the  same  time  his  partiality  to  Py tha- 
ffCMras  and  Plato,  and  his  inclination  to  see  an  agreement 
between  these  philosophers  and   Moses.     His  words  are, 
^  The  number  4  is  particularly  distinguished  by  all  the 
**  philosophers  who  believe  in  incorporeal  and  intellectual 
**  substances,  and  especially  by  Moses  f:*"  he  then  quotes 
Levit.  xix.  24.  References  will  be  given  below  to  other  pas- 
sages, in  which  he  indulges  in  the  same  fanciful  allusion  to 
certain  numbersS.     Nor  were  these  the  only  philosophers, 
whose  systems  appear  to  have  been  studied  by  Philo.     He 
quotes  Zeno^  ana  Heraclitus*  by  name;  and  his  agreement 
with  the  Stoical  philosophy  has  been  observed  by  his  editor 
'MmngeyK     But  Plato  was  the  master,  to  whom  he  made 
tbe  greatest  surrender  of  his  reason  and  his  fancy ;  and  in 
following  the  speculations  of  that  writer  upon  the  nature 
and  the  operations  of  the  Deity,  he  seems  almost  to  have 
forvotten,  that  his  own  scriptures  proceeded  from  God  him- 
■euT    With  this  remark  I  might  have  concluded  this  note, 
if  among  other  paradoxes  the  Platonism  of  Philo  had  not 
been  denied  by  certain  writers.     This  was  done  particularly 
by  Jonsius  in  his  History  of  Philosophy  l,  and  Buadeus  was  at 
first  inclined  to  take  the  same  view,  but  afterwards  changed 
his  opinion"^.     Jonsius  was  most  satisfactorily  refuted  by 
Fabncius(>;  and  Le  Clerc*',  and  BruckerP,  have  also  shewn 

•  III.S.  ^MeUpbjt.  1.6. 

<  CIrai.  Alez^Strom.  ].  15.  p.  360.  Sofomen.  I.  la.  It  U  rather  strange 
that  Valcaiiit,  in  hit  note  upon  the  latter  passage,  should  express  his  igno- 
raficc  whj  Philo  is  called  a  Pjrtbagoreao.    See  Brocker,  rol.  I.  p.  10S8. 

•  Leg.  Allfgor.  I.  rol.  I.  p.  46. 

•  ^  rif  nv9«y«ftiM  iiMrrcro  $imf»f,  Quod  Hbtr  sit,  Sic.  rol.  II.  p.  445. 
'  Dc  Ahrahamo,  rol.  II.  p.  3. 

f  De  Mandi  Opific.  vd.  I.  p.  3.  De  Mote,  III.  tol.I  I.  p.  152.  />#  X,  Ora. 
«*>».  P-  183.  "9»-  ^  speckU,  Leg.  p.  353. 

k  I>e  Norn.  Matat  vol.  I.  p.  589.  QuodUhertU,  &c.  rol.  II.  p.  453. 

I  Qoil  Rer.  dirin.  Hares.  toL  I.  p.  503.  ^  Prsf.  p.  riU.        >  III.  4. 

"  Hbt.  PbikMoph.  Ehr.  p.  a  16.  The  attachment  of  Philo  to  Platonism 
was  denied  by  Vander  Wajen,  de  voce  xiyt,  p.  43. 

•  Bibl.  Gr.  IV. 4.  vol.  III.  p.  105.  anddW  Plaionume  PkUonu,L\jp$,  1693. 

•  Bpbt.  CritVlII.  p.  356. 

f  Vol.  II.  p.  801.  See  also  Mosheim  in  Cudworth»  IV.  36.  vol.  I.  p.  818. 
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beyond  dispute  that  Philo  was  deeply  imbued  wnh  Ae 
Platonic  philosophy.  I  have  already  given  some  proc&  if 
this  when  speaking  of  Philo's  belief  in  the  eternity  of  matte; 
and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  produce  some  more  instaoeo 
when  speaking  of  the  Logos ;  and  having  made  a  collectkB 
of  all  tne  passages  of  Philo,  which  bear  upon  this  point,  1 
select  the  following  as  carrying  most  demonstration  :  **  Wlm 
^  Grod  foresaw,  as  Grod,  that  there  can  be  no  good  imits- 
*^  tion  of  that  which  is  good,  without  an  example  (np»- 
<<  Sfiy/xa),  and  that  none  of  the  objects  of  sense  can  be  free 
<^  from  blemish,  unless  it  is  fashioned  after  an  ardietypd 
<^  and  intellectual  Idea^  when  he  wished  to  create  this  li- 
^  sible  world,  he  first  formed  that  which  is  intdlectoal, 
**  that  he  might  produce  this  corporeal  world  by  osii^ 
*<  that  which  is  incorporeal  and  most  divine  in  its  ferm,  mb 
^^  an  exam{^e ;  thus  the  younger  is  the  Ukeness  of  the  dder, 
^*  and  contains  as  many  sensible  objects  as  there  are  intri- 
<<  lectual  in  the  other  <l.  He  supports  this  notion  of  Idmt 
by  referring  to  Gen.  ii.  5.  and  asks,  *'  Does  he  not  tbco 
**  manifestly  represent  incorporeal  and  intellectual  Tdeatt 
^  which  are  the  seals  by  which  the  objects  of  sense  are  pro- 
**  duced '  ?*"  In  the  same  manner  he  extracts  from  Gen.  i 
126.  the  notion  of  ^^  the  sensible  man^  being  formed  alter 
the  likeness  of  "an  intellectual  man*.** 

Philo^s  notion  concerning  the  stars  exactly  resembled  that 
of  Plato.  Thus  he  says  that  before  the  creation  of  man 
"  there  were  certun  natures  endued  with  reason,  some  in- 
*^  corporeal  and  intellectual,  others  hot  without  bodies,  sod 
**  as  the  stars  K^  In  another  place  he  says  of  the  stan, 
that  "philosophers  have  pronounced  them  to  be  firing 
"  beings,  and  altogether  intellectual ".""  He  applies  to  them 
the  term  "living  beings^  in  other  passages^:  and  he  calb 
them  "  the  blessed  company  of  the  sensible  Deities  y^  an 
expression  which  no  otner  than  a  PlatcHiist  would  have 
used.  It  is  perhaps  needless  after  these  instances  to  re- 
mark, that  Philo  quotes  Plato  in  several  places ;  and  in  ad- 
ducing  a  passage  from  the  Thecetetus  he  says,  that  it  is 
"  magnificently  exoressed  by  one  of  great  note  among  those 
"  who  are  admired  for  their  philosophy  *.'*^ 

<i  De  Maodi  Opific  vol.  I.  p.  4.  Compare  the  Hmttas,  p.  38.      '  lb.  p.  ja 

•  lb.  p.  3a.  Leg.  AUeg,  I.  p.  49.  53.  61.  II.  p.  67.  69.  III.  p.  106.  See 
Cbalcidius,  §.  54.  p.  299.  $.  376.  p.  381.  where  Pbilo  »  quoted  :  and  Bcm- 
■obre,  Tol.  II.  p.  314. 

•  De  Mnodi  Opific  p.  34.  •  De  Plant.  Noe.  toI.  I.  p.  331. 

•    ■  De  Mondi  Opific.  p.  17.  De  Sommiu,  p.  641.  De  Gigtmt  p.  263,  &c  Ac- 
y  De  Miiodi  locornipt  vol.  II.  p.  501.  See  Plato  as  quoted  at  p.  55.  note  \ 

•  De  ProfagiSy  vol.  I.  p.  555. 
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Philo^s  fondness  for  allegorizing  the  scriptures  is  another 
peculiar  and  striking  feature  in  his  works.    His  treatises 
upon  the  different  books  of  Moses  are  a  perpetual  commen- 
tary  of  this  kind :  and  though  we  cannot  suppose  him  to 
have  believed  that  all  the  facts  recorded  by  Moses  had  no 
real  and  historical  existence,  some  of  his  expressions  might 
almost  lead  us  to  this  conclusion.     He  explains  the  story  of 
Praiadise  by  an  allegory  %  as  he  does   the  formation  of 
Eve**:  and  when  discoursing  of  Gen.  iv.  14.  he  says,  "Let 
*'  DO  one,  by  admitting  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  passage 
^^  without  examination,  ascribe  his  own  foolish  notions  to 
^  the  Law :  but  by  considering  what  is  enigmatically  and 
"  covertly  intended,  let  him  discover  the  truth  c."^     He  be- 
gins his  comment  upon  Gen.  iv.  16.  with  saying,  "  Let  us 
^^  now  inquire,  whether  we  ought  to  attach  a  more  figura- 
<<  tive  meaning  to  the  words  of  Moses,  since  the  obvious 
*^  and  apparent  signification  is  very  far  from  the  truth  ^  :^ 
and  he  says  afterwards,  "  It  remmns  therefore,  when  we 
*^  consider  that  none  of  the  passages  before  us  are  taken  in 
^'  their  primary  sense,  that  we  should  betake  ourselves  to 
*'  allegory  ^."^    In  another  place,  after  noticing  the  literal 
interpreters  of  a  passage,  he  says,  "  I  find  no  fault  with 
^*  these,  for  perhaps  they  also  have  truth  upon  their  side : 
**  but  I  would  advise  them  not  to  stop  here,  but  to  proceed 
**  to  the  figurative  explanations ;  considering  that  the  letter 
*^  of  the  scriptures  is  a  kind  of  shadow  of  the  substance, 
'^  but  the  meaninff  contained  within  it  is  the  real  and  sub- 
*^  stantial  truth  C     Notwithstanding  these  passages,  I  can- 
not persuade  myself,  as  I  observed  above,  that  Philo  did 
not  believe  the  books  of  Moses  to  be  historically  true.     He 
is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  first  writer  who  adopted  the 
allegorical  method  of  interpretation ;  and  we  certainly  can 
hardly  conceive  that  any  other  person  ever  carried  it  to  a 
greater  length.    But  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquwited  with 
we  works  of  the  learned  Jews  of  that  period  to  say  when 
the  system  began.     Josephus  was  not  addicted  to  it ;  but 
Aristeas,  who  is  quoted  by  EusebiusS,  and  Aristobulus, 
who  hved  before  rhilo  wrote  upon  the  subject*^,  defends 
and  explains  the  use  of  it.    It  was  practised  by  the  Essenes, 
as  is  snewn  in  the  following  note ;  and  the  Cabbala,  as  I 

*  De  Moodi  Opi6c.  p.  37.  Lef,  jfiUg.  I.  p.  5a.  De  Plant.  Noe.  p.  334. 
^  Leg.  AUeg.  II.  p.  70.  '  Quod  deterius,  &c.  rol.  I.  p.  sat. 

*  De  Potter.  Caini,  p.  226.  •  lb.  p.  227. 

f  De  Confnf.  Ling.  vol.  1,  p.  434.  See  De  Jotepk,  rol.  II.  p.  46.  De  X. 
OracuUs,  p.  180. 
«  Pr»p.  Eviing.  VIII.  9.  p.  370. 

*  Origen.  cont  Celsum,  IV.  51.  p.  542.  543- 
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have*  already  observed,  abounded  with  it :  and  every  tlw 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  in  the  phiiosopiucu 
schools  of  Alexandria,  that  the  secondary  or  all^orical  me- 
thod of  interpreting  scripture  took  its  rise".  The  wori, 
which  Philo  so  often  uses  for  the  secondary  or  alkgoriol 
fflgnification  of  a  passage,  vrovoia,  is  to  be  found  in  the  sax 
sense  in  the  writing  of  Plato,  who  shews  that  the  custom 
then  existed  of  ^ving  an  all^rorical  meaningto  what  Ho- 
mer and  the  other  poets  said  of  the  Gods  ^.  That  this  me- 
thod of  explaining  the  popular  mythology  prevailed  is  i 
ereat  d^ree  both  in  Greece  and  f^gypt,  may  be  seen  in 
uie  quotations  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  Plutarch,  &c.  made 
by  Eusebius^  The  reader  may  consult  Mosh^m, /iu<i^ 
jtfa;.  p.  230;  and  the  practice  of  the  later  PlatonisU  wmj 
be  dlustrated  by  what  Marinus  says  of  Produs,  Fiito,  c  3S. 
p.  84.  ed.  Fabncii.  See  also  Mosheim,  de  iurbaia  per  Pk- 
tonicos  Ecdesia,  §.  21.  Huetius,  Origenian.  II.  Quest. 
XIII.  8.  p.  242. 

NOTE  82.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  75. 
I  have  followed  the  generality  of  writers  in  coo^dering 
the  Therapeutae  of  Phuo  to  have  been  a  division  of  the 
Essenes:  but  Valefflus<n  is  certainly  right  in  his  obserra- 
tion,  that  Philo  does  not  call  them  so ;  and  there  is  much 
weight  in  the  arguments  which  he  advances  to  shew  that 
they  were  not  Essenes.  Scalier  considered  them  to  be  so'. 
I  am  not  much  concerned  in  deciding  this  question ;  and  I 
only  mean  to  remark,  that  the  same  state  of  things,  wluch 
gave  rise  to  the  Therapeutse  in  Egypt,  contribute  also  to 
the  growth  of  Gnosticism.  I  cannot  however  see  any  rear 
son  for  thinking  that  Philo  meant  to  speak  of  the  Tbeia- 
peutae  as  a  Jewish  sect,  though  many  Jews  may  have  be- 
longed to  them,  and  the  Jewish  doctrines  may  have  in- 
fluenced the  whole  body<>.  Josephus  observes,  that  4e 
Essenes  resembled  the  Pythagoreans  in  the  austeritv  of 
Uieir  lives  P :  and  Brucker  considers  the  remark  to  apfJy  to 
the  Therapeutse  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  to  the  Essenes  of  Pa- 

^  See  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  ante  Const,  Cent  II.  33.  not  ^ 
k  De  Republic.  II.  p.  378.  1  Pnep.  Erang.  III. 

"  Ad  Bus.  H.  £.  II.  1 7.  It  might  be  doubted,  vbetber  Joa^os  does  ^ 
•Unde  to  the  Therapeutc  in  De  Bel.  Jud.  II.  8.  13.  and,  if  ao,  be  certiialr 
makea  them  a  braucb  of  the  Csseoes.  Valesius  appeara  to  hare  of^iMuA 
the  passage. 

•  De  Emeod.  Temp.  VI.  p.  538.  ed.  1639. 

*  Laogios  published  a  diasertatioa,  de  Essms^'xn  1721,  in  whidi  he  argued, 
that  the  Essenes  were  a  Gentile,  and  not  r  Jewish  sect.  I  mean  the  tta^ 
made  above  to  apply  only  to  the  Therapeutae. 

P  Antiq.  XV.  lo.  4. 
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lestine^.  A  modern  writer  <^  observes,  **  Quant  aux  Essd- 
^*  niens  et  aux  Tb^rapeutes,  le  melange  des  pratiques  ori- 
^^  entales  et  ocddentafes,  des  opinions  persanes  et  pythago- 
^*  rioennes,  qui  caract^rise  le  philonisme,  plus  encore  le 
^^  gnosticisme,  est  si  patent  cbez  les  uns  et  les  autres,  qu'^on 
**  ne  sauroit  m^me  le  contester."*'  This  is  precisely  my  own 
opinion :  and  I  would  particularly  notice  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Philo »,  who  tells  us,  "  that  when  they  read  tneir 
^  sacred  books,  they  study  their  peculiar  philosophy,  and 
^*  have  recourse  to  allegory :  for  they  think  that  tne  literal 
^^  signification  is  the  symbol  of  a  hidden  meaning,  which  is 
**  discovered  in  a  secondary  sense.  They  have  also  writ- 
^'  ings  of  people  who  lived  long  ago,  who  were  the  founders 
"  of  the  sect,  and  left  many  specimens  of  the  allegorical 
**  kind,  which  are  used  as  models.^  This  reminds  us  very 
strongly  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  Alexandrian  schools 
both  by  Jews  ana  Platonists :  and  whoever  reads  the  whole 
description  given  by  Philo,  will  see  that  the  Therapeutse 
had  many  points  in  common  with  those  Gnostics,  wno  led 
austere  andf  ascetic  lives.  I  mi^ht  have  been  tempted  to 
dwell  longer  upon  this  subject,  if  it  had  not  been  already 
exhausted  by  brucker*;  to  whom  I  refer  the  reader  for 
every  information  concerning  the  history  of  the  Essenes. 
He  will  also  furnish  references  to  all  the  writers  who  pre- 
ceded him,  and  to  those  who  have  refuted  the  very  extrava- 
gant hypothesis  of  the  Essenes  having  been  Christians. 
Fabricius  has  given  references  to  several  writers,  who  have 
treated  of  the  Therapeutae,  in  his  Scdutaris  Lux  Evangelii, 
&c.  c.  III.  p.  51 :  and  I  may  add  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
lately  published  by  Neander",  in  which  good  reasons  are 
advanced  for  not  considering  the  Therapeutae  as  connected 
with  the  Essenes.  I  may  mention  also  Prideaux,  Connexion^ 
Part  II.  5.  6.  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  ante  Const.  Introd.  II. 
18.  Instit.  Maj.  I.  2.  18.  p.  79. 

NOTE  33.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  76. 
Great  disputes  have  arisen  in  the  literary  world  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Eclectic  school  of  philosophy ;  and 
some  writers  have  placed  Potamo,  who  is  said  to  be  the 
founder  of  it,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  others  at  the 
«id  of  the  second  century.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
the  name  of  Potamo  is  not  mentioned  by  any  author  earlier 

«  Vol.  II.  p.  764.  777. 

'  Mitter,  Hisi.  du  GnosHeitme,  I.  i.  vol.  I.  p.  91. 

•  Pig.  475-  See  alio  p.  483.  •  Vol.  II.  p.  759. 

•  AlTgemeine  Gescbichte  der  ChristUcbeD  Religion,  part  I.  p.  79. 
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than  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  flourished  in  the  ragos  of 
Sq)timius  Severus  and  Caracalla.  Diogenes,  after  m^tkn- 
ing  all  the  different  schools,  concludes  with  sajring,  ^Aod 
**  a  short  time  ago  (irpo  6Kiyov)  a  kind  of  eclectic  sect  was 
**  introduced  by  Potamo  of  Alexandria,  who  selected  the 
*'  points  which  pleased  him  out  of  each  of  the  sects ».' 
Against  this  is  brought  the  testimony  of  Suidas,  who  speab 
of  Potamo  as  having  lived  ^*  before  and  after  the  reign  of 
**  Augustus:*"  and  some  persons  have  tried  to  torture  Ae 
words  of  Diogenes,  so  as  to  make  them  bear  this  meaniii^- 
But  the  words  wpo  dXiyov  cannot,  by  any  process  of  criti- 
cism, be  made  to  extend  over  a  century  and  a  half ;  aod 
the  silence  of  all  former  writers  concerning  Potamo  is  is 
my  opinion  decirive.  I  should  therefore  agree  with  Brucka* 
in  deciding  that  Potamo  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  seeond 
century :  and  the  reader,  who  wishes  to  follow  up  this  ques- 
tion, will  find  in  Brucker  the  names  of  all  the  writers  who 
have  advocated  each  hypothesis  y.  We  must  not  however 
imagine  that  the  eclectic  philosophy  did  not  take  its  ive 
till  the  end  of  the  second  century.  I  have  perhaps  said 
enough  to  shew,  that  for  some  time  before  the  conuneiice- 
ment  of  our  era  opinions  had  been  verging  towards  edeco- 
cism.  Plato  himself  was  indeed  in  some  measure  an  eclectic 
philosopher:  and  his  successors  the  Academics  woe  still 
more  so.  But  the  watchword  was  given  to  this  partv,  when 
the  Ptolemys  threw  open  their  court  and  their  schools  to 
the  philosophers  of  every  sect  and  country.  It  was  then 
that  the  eclectic  philosophy  took  its  rise  * :  but  it  do^  not 
appear  that  it  was  formed  into  any  definite  and  p""^*?^ 
school,  nor  was  one  person  more  than  another  distinguished 
as  a  leader.  The  nature  of  the  case  required  it  to  be  so: 
for  what  rules  and  regulations  could  be  prescribed  for  * 
system,  the  character  and  essence  of  which  ^as  to  be  always 
lx>rrowing  from  every  system,  and  consequently  to  be  evtf . 
on  the  change  ?  To  speak  correctly,  there  was  no  school  ot 
eclecdc  phik>sophy :  but  philosophers  of  all  schook  were 
eclectics,  and  formed  independent  schemes  for  themselycs* 
This  has  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  observed ;  and  it  is  t 
mistake  to  quote  Dio^nes  Lfaertius  as  saying,  that  "*^*^ 
lecdc  philosophy  took  its  rise  a  little  before  his  own  day* 


r^T^y-p-A-.  .„„,.... .  -..      ..  ^..-^/^ 


city  of  Eretria,  and  who  was  receired  at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  ook^, 
in  fact  an  eclectic.  See  Diof.  Laert.  II.  125. 
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He  only  says,  that  Potatno  introduced  a  kind  of  eclectic 
phUosoohy  of  Ms  own  > :  and  Potatno^s  system  was  probably 
as  fixea  and  definite  as  that  of  any  of  the  philosophers  from 
whom  he  borrowed  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  foundea,  it  ceased 
to  be  eclectic;  and  I  should  therefore  (juote  Dioj^nes  as 
speaking,  not  of  the  eclectic  philosophy  m  general,  but  of 
the  particular  system  of  Potamo;  and  though  we  might 
say,  that  there  had  been  for  a  long  time  before  an  eclectic 
spirit  of  philosophizing,  we  could  not  say  that  there  had 
been  any  definite  eclectic  school.  It  was  in  these  princi- 
ples, that  Philo  was  brought  up;  and  Mosheim  justly 
characterizes  his  doctrines  as  a  compound  of  the  Egyptian, 
Platonic,  and  Mosaic  principles  b.  Plutarch  may  also  be 
looked  upon  as  an  eclectic :  and  so  may  all  the  later  Pla- 
tonists  in  a  greater  or  less  degree :  and  i  cannot  but  agree 
with  Brucker^  in  thinking,  that  though  many  other  sys- 
tems contributed  their  share,  yet  Platonism  was  the  princi- 
pal ingredient,  or  rather  the  basis  upon  which  the  other 
parts  were  erected.  Mangey,  the  editor  of  Philo,  appears 
to  have  thought  otherwise;  and  would  persuade  us,  that  the 
Platonic  philosophy  had  become  unpopular  in  the  days  of 
Philo,  and  was  scarcely  heard  of  in  the  schools  of  Athens 
or  Alexandrian^.  It  seems  strange,  that  such  a  doctrine 
should  be  held,  while  we  have  the  works  of  Cicero  to  ap- 
peal to :  and  the  quotation,  which  is  brought  from  Seneca, 
certainly  does  not  prove  the  point  for  which  it  is  adduced. 
Seneca  observes,  *^  Itaque  tot  familiae  philosophorum  sine 
**  successore  deficiunt.  Academici  et  veteres  et  minores 
"  nullum  antistitem  reliouerunt^.^  But  these  words  only 
shew,  that  at  that  time  there  was  no  Platonist  of  eminence, 
nor  indeed  any  decided  leader  of  any  definite  school :  and 
whoever  consults  the  whole  passage,  will  see  that  it  equally 
asserts  the  decay  of  every  system  of  philosophy. 

The  School  of  Plato,  or  the  Academy,  is  generally  said 
to  have  given  rise  to  five  difierent  sects,  the  Old,  the  Mid- 
dle, and  the  New  Academy,  to  which  have  been  added 

>  Moibeim  iDnkes  Uie  mistake  of  saying,  that  Potamo  it  called  the  founder 
of  tbe  eclectic  school :  and  be  places  him,  erroneoasly  as  I  conceive,  in  the 
time  of  Augustas.  De  turbata  per  Platonico$  Eccluiay  §.  3. 

^  De  rebus  ante  Const  Cent.  II.  35.  not.  *.  See  also  tbe  preface  to  the 
edition  of  Philo's  works  printed  at  Genera  in  1613. 

«  Vol.  II.  p.  361. 

'  Pnef.  p.  ix.  Baltns  sa^rs  tbe  same  in  his  Difente  de$  SamU  Pertiy  I.  1 1. 
p.  68,  but  bis  arguments  only  prove  that  genuine  Platonism  was  almost  ex- 
tinct. Cleopatra  appears  to  have  patronised  tbe  Platonic  philosophy,  and  to 
hare  been  assisted  in  her  studies  by  Pbilostratus.  (Compare  Philottnit  Ft/. 
S;ophui,  I.  5.  p.  486.  and  Plutarch.  VU.  Jnton,  p.  939.  A.) 

•  Natural  Qoaest.  VII.  32. 

A  a 
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a  fourth  and  a  fifth.  The  Old  Academy,  which  professed 
to  preserve  the  doctrines  of  Plato^  as  he  himself  nad  deli- 
vered them,  was  maintained  after  his  death  by  Speusippus, 
Xenocrates,  Polemo,  Crates,  and  Grantor:  but  aoccming 
to  Eusebius^  these  persons  beg^,  even  immediately  upon 
the  death  of  Plato,  to  distort  his  doctrines  and  mix  them 
up  with  new  ones.  Plato  died  B.  C.  347,  and  upon  the 
death  of  Grantor,  Arcesilaus  founded  the  second  or  middle 
Academy,  about  the  year  S70  B.  G.  or  perhaps  eailierfi: 
and  he  also  is  said  by  Eusebius  to  have  introduced  fresh 
innovations,  by  teaching  that  assent  was  always  to  be  widi- 
hdd,  and  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  senses.  He 
was  at  first  intimately  acquainted  with  Zeno,  who  studied 
every  system,  though  he  afterwards  vicdently  opposed  him ; 
and  from  hb  own  fondness  for  adopting  dinerent  ofmnoos, 
he  was  described  as 

irpi(r$t  ITXareoy,  oiritffv  Hip^Vy  fii(rcros  AiAcopo^. 

His  followers  were  Lacydes,  Evander,  and  Egesinus.  We 
cannot  fix  the  precise  period  at  which  the  middle  Academy 
terminated :  but  the  third  or  new  Academy  was  founded 
by  Gameades,  who  died  about  the  year  180  B.  G.  at  the 
age  of  85 :  and  according  to  the  authority  already  quoted  b, 
he  contributed  still  more  to  debase  ana  corrupt  the  ch*- 
racter  of  Plato^s  philosophy  by  the  subtlety  of  his  reason- 
ing and  the  boldness  of  nis  sophisms.  Gameades  had  only 
one  successor,  Glitomachus,  wno  presided  in  his  schocd  for 
80  years,  and  died  about  150  B.  C.  when  Philo  founded  a 
new  school,  which  has  been  called  the  fourth  division  of  the 
Academy.  Others  however  have  supposed  Vhilo  to  have 
succeeded  Glitomachus  at  a  later  penod :  and  this  opinioii 
must  be  correct,  if  Gicero  attended  Philo  at  Rome  in  the 
year  88.  Philo  was  the  master  of  Antiochus,  who  again 
mtroduced  a  new  division  of  the  Academy,  which  has  been 
called  the  fifth.  This  was  in  the  year  78  B.  G.;  so  thai 
from  the  death  of  Plato  to  the  succession  of  Antiochus, 
there  is  a  period  of  269  years ;  and  with  Antiochus  the  re- 
gular successors  of  Plato  ma^  be  said  to  have  tenniiiated. 
These  divisions  and  subdivisions  only  confirm  what  was 
said  above,  that  the  eclectic  system  was  nqiidly  gaining 

f  Prsp.  Evaog.  XIV.  4.  p.  736.  The  irhole  of  this  passage  is  weH  wortii 
reading :  and  in  c.  5  be  quotes  Namenias,  a  Platonist  of  the  second  oratory, 
who  says  that  the  Academics  and  Stoics  were  more  given  to  qaarrd  aoioag 
themselres  than  any  other  sect.  He  thinks  that  Plato  was  the  cause  of  tliif 
by  bis  own  obscnrity. 

t  See  Clinton,  Fasti  HelUniciy  p.  367. 

k  Ntimenius  apud  Ena.  XIV.  8.  p.  737. 
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rind ;  and  if  Antiochus  has  been  called  by  some  writers 
last  of  the  Platonists,  it  would  be  equally  correct  to 
call  him  the  first  of  the  Eclectics.  His  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  reconcile  all  sects  with  the  Academy;  and  Cicero 
says  of  him  "  that  though  he  was  called  an  Academic,  be 
**  was,  with  a  few  alterations,  a  genuine  Stoic  *.'"  Whoever 
wishes  to  investigate  these  different  changes  in. the  school 
of  Plato,  will  find  Cicero^^,  and  Sextus  JBmniricus^,  to  be 
the  most  valuable  of  ancient  authorities ;  ana  the  labour  of 
jUl  references  may  perhaps  be  superseded  by  the  work  of 
Brucker"^.  The  eclectic  philosophy  had  previously  been 
illustrated  by  Oleariusi^  and  Huetiuso. 

From  the  period  mentioned  above,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  we  hear  of  several  Platonists,  such  as 
Thrasyllus,  Theon,  Alcinous,  Favorinus,  Taurus,  Apuleius, 
Atticus,  Niunenius,  and  Maximus  Tyrius;  but  the  Platonic 
philosophy  is  generally  said  to  have  been  revived  by  Am- 
monius,  sumamed  Saa:as.  He  was  educated  in  Christianity 
at  Alexandria,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Clement  P  or  his  mas- 
ter Pantenus :  but  he  is  thought  by  some  to  have  after- 
wards fallen  into  heathenism,  and  is  looked  upon  as  the 
founder  of  the  later  Platonists.  He  died  A.  D.  248,  and 
left  no  works  behind  him<i.  The  true  statement  seems  to 
be,  that  Ammonius  was  the  first  philosophy,  who  blended 
the  Christian  doctrines  with  those  of  Plato :  and  from  thb 
time  Christianity  exercised  an  influence  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  all  the  headien  philosophers.  They  could  no  longer 
riiut  their  eyes  to  the  sect,  which  was  so  rapidly  increasing, 
and  they  secretly  altered  many  of  Plato's  doctrines,  so  as  to 
give  them  an  apparent  agreement  with  those  of  the  Gospel. 

The  most  distinguished  heathen  disciple  of  Ammonius 
was  Plotinus,  whose  life  has  been  written  by  Porphyry. 
He  was  bom  A.  D.  205,  and  died  in  270^  One  only  of 
his  works  has  come  down  to  us,  entitled  Enneades. 

•  Acad.  Quaest.  iv.43»  45.  So  also  Sext.  Empiric,  p.  63.  ed.  1^18.  Accord- 
iDf  to  Nomenias,  be  intmduced  a  multitude  of  strange  doctrines  into  the 
Academy.    Eos.  Pr^,  Evang,  XIV.  9.  p.  739. 

k  Acad.  Quest.  *  Pyrrbon.  Hypotypos.  c.  33.  p.  56. 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  737,  &c.  Also  Matter,  Essai  Hist,  sur  FEcole  ^Alexandrie^ 
torn.  II.  p.  138.  335.  349. 

»  Diss,  de  Philotoph.  Edect 

•  Traits  de  la  fbiblesse  de  Tesprit  homain.  H.  10. 

p  A  remariudile  exprestioD  of  Clement  concerning  the  foimation  of  an 
eclectic  philosophy  from  the  Stoic,  Platonic,  Epicurean,  and  Aristotelic,  may 
be  teen  in  bis  Strom.  I-  7.  p.  338. 

«  See  Care.  Mosbeim,  De  turhaia  per  Platonicos  Eccietia,  et  De  rebu* 
anU  Otut.  Cent.  II.  37.  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  305.361.  Fabricius,  Bibl.  6r. 

TOl.  IV.  p.  159. 

'  S««  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  317.  Fabricius,  BibL  Gr.  IV.  36.  vol.  IV.  p.  88. 
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Plotinus  was  the  master  of  Amelias  and  Porphyry. 
Ameiius  became  his  pupil  in  the  year  246,  and  continued 
with  him  till  his  deatn.  None  of  his  writings  remain,  ex- 
cept some  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius'.  The  £uDe 
of  Porphyry  has  surpassed  that  oi  his  master,  and  he  was 
one  or  the  most  formidable  opponents,  who  ewer  wrote 
against  Christianity.  He  became  a  disciple  of  Plotinus  ia 
the  year  £64,  and  died  in  304  ^  His  works,  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  are  named  by  Fabricius,  p.  182:  to 
which  list  I  may  add  a  work  discovered  and  published  io 
1816  by  Angelo  Maio,  being  a  letter  to  his  wife  Marcella, 
and  also  a  fragment  of  a  poem  in  ten  books,  entitled  mp) 
rris  EX  Xoyiaov  ^iXoco^/a^. 

Porphyry  was  succeeded  by  lamblichus,  who  witnessed 
the  fatal  blow  which  was  given  to  heathenism  by  the  con- 
version of  Constantine,  and  died  in  333  u.  He  followed 
his  master  in  writing  a  life  of  Pythagoras,  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  as  also  Sermones  Protreptici,  some  frag;ments 
de  mathematica  communi  disciplina,  Commentarius  in  In- 
stitutiones  arithmeticas  Nicomachi  G^raseni,  and  de  myste- 
riis  iGgyptiorum. 

Contemporary  with  Porphyiy  was  Chalcidius,  of  whom 
I  have  already  spoken  at  p.  312,  where  I  have  observed, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  were  a  Christian  or  no,  and 
that  he  has  left  a  Commentary  upon  the  Timams  of  Plato'. 

The  profession  of  any  system  of  heathenism  was  now  at^ 
tended  with  some  dan^r;  and  except  during  the  short 
reign  of  Julian,  Platonism  gradually  sank  in  importance, 
and  its  followers  were  diminished.  We  can  haraly  refuse 
to  believe  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  who  says  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  Plato  had  always  been  (]|uarrellinff  among  them- 
selves, and  continued  to  do  so  in  his  day,  when  very  few  of 
them  were  left  7.  Among  the  successors  of  lamblichus,  we 
find  the  names  of  iGdesius,  Eustathius,  Eusebius  Myndius, 
Maximus  Ephesius,  Priscus,  Chrysanthus,  EunafHUs,  Hie- 
rocles,  who  were  all  distinguished  in  the  eclectic  school ;  but 
the  fame  of  Proclus  eclif^ed  them  all,  who  was  bom  in  the 
year  412,  and  died  in  486*.  When  at  the  age  of  28,  he 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  Timseus  of  Plato,  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  as  have  several  other  works. 


■  Brucker,  vol.  11.  p.  233. 

«  lb.  p.  236.    Fabricius,  BibL  Gr,  IV.  27.  vol.  IV.  p.  181. 

"  Brucker,  ib.  p.  260.    Fabridns,  Bibl.  Gr,  IV.  28.  vol.  IV.  p.  282. 

»  Brucker,  ib.  vol.  III.  p.  472.    Cave. 

y  Pnep.  Evaog.  XIV.  4.  p.  726. 

«  Bracket,  vol.  II.  p.  319.    Fabricius,  V.  26.  vol.  VIII.  p.  455. 
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He  was  succeeded  in  his  philosophical  chair  at  Athens 
by  Marinus,  who  did  not  hold  it  long,  and  some  mathema- 
tical works  are  extant,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  him  ^. 
He  also  wrote  the  life  of  his  master  Proclus. 

Hegias,  Isidorus^  and  Zenodotus,  are  mentioned  as  suc- 
cessors of  Proclus ;  and  I  ought  perhaps  to  name  Synesius 
among  the  Platonic  philosophers  of  the  fifth  century,  though 
he  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Ptolemtus.  He  was  in  some 
points  a  believer  in  Chnstianity,  but  in  others  a  Platonist, 
and  flourished  about  the  year  410.  Several  of  his  works 
are  extant**.  None  of  the  later  followers  of  Plato  were  more 
celebrated  than  Damascius,  who  flourished  about  the  year 
540,  and  has  left  some  writings.  After  his  day  the  different 
systems  of  heathen  philosophy  still  boasted  some  followers ; 
but  they  were  only  the  ineffectual  struggles  of  an  expiring 
cause;  and  though  the  errors  of  Platonism  may  have  in- 
fected some  believers  in  Christianity  long  after  the  sixth 
century*  yet  the  later  Platonists  may  be  said  to  have  ceased 
as  a  distinct  body  about  that  period.  Even  in  the  fifth 
century  a  philosopher  complained,  that  the  glory  of  the 
Alexandrian  and  Athenian  Schools  was  departed  <^:  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  Justinian  ordered  all  persons  to 
embrace  Chnstianity,  or  quit  their  country.  The  lives  of 
most  of  the  persons,  mentioned  in  this  hasty  sketch,  are 
given  by  Eunapius :  and  of  modem  writers,  who  have  treated 
of  the  later  Platonists,  beside  Brucker  and  Fabricius,  to 
whom  I  have  so  constantly  referred,  I  would  mention  Olea- 
rius,  de  Secta  Eclectica^  which  work  may  be  seen  at  the 
end  of  Stanley'^s  History  of  Philosophy :  Huetius,  TraiU 
de  la  Jinblesse  de  T Esprit  humain^  ii.  10:  and  Heuman- 
nus.  Jet.  Philos.  I  would  also  refer  to  a  very  learned  and 
useftil  work,  written  by  Matter,  entitled,  Essai  histortq^ie 
sur  TEcok  d'AlexanariCy  tom  ii.  p.  137,  253:  and  the 
history  of  the  Christian  School  of  Alexandria  is  illustrated 
by  Corringius,  de  Jntiquitat.  Jcademicis,  diss.  i.  29.  p.  27. 
Schmidius,  in  the  work  of  Hyperius  de  Catechesi:  Mo- 
sheim,  de  rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  25.  &c.  Instit, 
My,  p.  245.  There  is  also  a  Dissertation  of  Heyne  de 
genio  scecidi  Ptolemceorum^  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Opus- 
cula,  (Gotting.  1786.)  p.  76,  which  is  full  of  information 
concerning  the  writers  of  the  Alexandrian  School. 

•  Brucker,  rol.  II.  p.  337.    Fabricius,  vol.  VIII.  p.  463. 

k  Brudcer,  vol.  III.  p.  507.  Fabricius,  vol.  VIII.  p.  221.  Lc  Clerc, 
BibL  Choi*.  VIII.  p.  309.  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Eccleskutiail  History . 
vol.  IV.  p.  243.     Beauaobre,  vol.  II.  p.  565. 

«  TbcophrastuB,  apud  i^n.Gaz»um,</tf  Immortal.  Jnim€P,  p.  7,8.  ed.  1655. 
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NOTE  84.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  79. 

Justin  Maftyr  says  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  ^^  that  they 
^^  professed  to  have  learnt  the  perfect  and  true  notion  of 
^*  God<^ ;""  and  he  mentions  Plato  among  those,  ^*  who 
*^  thought  themselves  able  by  their  own  human  wisdom  to 
'^  know  (yvcpvai)  for  certain  the  things  that  are  in  heaven^.^ 
He  tells  us  also,  that  while  he  was  himself  studying  Pla- 
tonism,  *^  he  was  foolish  enough  to  hope  that  he  £ouId 
«  arrive  at  the  sight  (jtori^'w-flflti)  of  Grod :  tor  this  is  the 
"end  of  Plato^s  philosophy f;""  and  observing  upon  the 
contradicUons  in  the  different  systems,  he  says,  ^  They  do 
"  not  seem  to  have  arrived  at  certmnty  of  science  gt  at 
"  knowledge  (yvooa-tv)  which  cannot  be  refutedK.*"  There 
are  perhaps  some  expressions  in  the  works  of  Plato^ 
which  shew,  that  his  followers  considered  knowledgt  to  be 
a  terra,  which  ought  to  be  very  rarely  applied,  and  that 
Uiey  limited  it  to  the  apprehension  of  eternal  and  immu- 
table truths,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  first  Cause, 
&c. :  but  I  can  see  no  evidence,  that  Plato  attributed  it  ex- 
clusively to  hb  own  school,  or  that  yvwo-i^  had  at  first  a 
more  pnilosophical  or  mystical  meaning  than  ^loriffbuf,  or 
other  words  of  the  same  import b.  Thus  Plato  spcseJcs  of 
his  own  hearers  soon  discovering  ^^  that  there  was  a  great 
*^  abundance  of  people  who  thought  that  they  knew  (ciBimu) 
^^  something,  but  wno  knew  little  or  nothing*  :'**  and  when 
he  speaks  of  the  highest  kind  of  knowledge,  ne  says  that  he 
means  that  ^*  which  is  concerned  with  what  really  exists^^."^ 
In  another  place  he  says,  *^  that  we  cannot  know  (yvoiMu) 
^^  any  thing  clearly,  so  long  as  we  are  united  to  the  body 

^' and  when  we  are  fi-eed  from  the  foolishness  of  the 

'^  body,  it  is  probable,  that  we  shall  know  (yvoDa-^^to^) 
"  every  thing  clearly  of  ourselves  ^^  The  term  y^ma^s  is 
frequently  used  in  the  following  passage,  and  it  appears  to 
be  employed  in  a  particular  sense :  *^  It  seems,  that  know- 
^*  kdge  has  no  existence,  if  all  things  change,  and  do  not 
^*  continue :  for  if  knowledge  itself  does  not  cease  to  be 

«•  Cohort.  5.  p.  10.  •  lb.  7.  p.  I  a.  ^  Did.  cum  Tiyph.  a.  p,  104. 

8  Apol.  II.  13.  p.  97. 

^  Numenius,  a  distinguished  Platonbt  of  the  second  century,  spealu  of 
Plato  perceiving,  **  that  the  Creator  (Demiurgoi)  alone  was  ibi^im  by  mea, 
<<  but  that  the  first  Mind,  as  it  is  called,  was  altogether  unknown.**  Tbb 
however  is  more  tlie  language  of  a  Gnostic,  than  of  Plato  hiflMdf.  Fbr 
Plato's  use  of  the  term  y^S^is  see  lliomasina,  ScheSasm,  Hist.  f.  to.  p.  4• 
•§.  2SP»5- 

*  Apol.  Socr.  p.  23. 

^  Tiif  If  rf»  Urn  if  cfTttf  liri^rnfAnf  tZwmf,     Pluedr.  p.  147. 

t  Phaedo.  p.  66-7. 
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^*  knawUdffe^  knowledge  would  coDtinue  for  ever,  and 
*^  would  be  really  knowledge.  But  if  knowledge  itself 
**  fail  away,  it  would  at  the  same  time  pass  into  another 
*•  kind  of  knowledge,  and  would  not  oe  knowledge^.'" 
Again,  <^  I  conceive  that  it  is  agreed  by  all  persons,  who 
^  have  the  smallest  portion  of  sense,  that  by  lar  the  truest 
'<  knowledge  is  that  which  is  employed  about  what  really 
^*  exists,  and  what  is  by  nature  always  essentially  the 
^^  saroe'^.*'*  We  also  find  the  adjective  yvwrnxos,  as  when 
we  read  of  yvfioorix^  rip^yi;,  or  yvcoorix^  ^lOT^fbi],  expressions 
which  are  applied  to  an  art  or  science  which  is  not  practical, 
but  speculative,  as  in  the  case  of  what  are  called  abstract 
sciences  o:  but  I  find  no  instance  in  Plato  of  ytooartxog 
being  applied  exclusively  to  the  supporter  of  any  particular 
system.  We  may  see,  however,  from  the  example^  here 
adduced,  that  it  was  easy  for  the  term  to  acquire  this  mean- 
ing :  and  if  knowledge  was  restricted  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  highest  truths,  it  was  a  natural  process  that  some  parti- 
cular sect  should  arrogate  to  itself  this  exclusive  title.  I 
conceive  this  process  to  have  taken  place  in  the  schools  of 
Alexandria:  out  I  cannot  see  much  force  in  the  instances, 
which  have  been  adduced  from  the  Septuagint,  as  shewing 
that  yvwa^ts  and  yfa>mi$  were  used  in  a  pecuUar  sense  at  the 
time  of  that  translation  P.  Neither  have  I  observed  any 
passages  in  Philo  Judaeus  upon  which  much  stress  can  bie 
laid.  He  speaks  of  the  disa^;reement  between  those  *^  who 
*^  think  notning  comprehensible,  and  those  who  say  that 
"  many  things  are  known  (yvwplfyciai^  r'")  and  of  those 
**  who  have  known  (fyvcpx^iy)  how  to  hve  as  God  directs, 
^  Imd  so  as  to  please  the  one  existing  Bein^'.^  He  also 
says,  that  ^'  the  soul  which  honours  that  Being,  ought  for 
*^  that  Being^s  sake  not  to  honour  Him  without  reason  and 
^<  without  knowledge  (&v9jnarri(i6fa^,)  but  with  knowledge 
*<  (fvi^fti))  and  reason*.*"  *^  But  we  who  are  f<Jlowers  and 

•  CrafvluSy  p.  440. 

»  Fbikb.  p.  58.  So  we  find  lirtmftn  defined,  ri  •?  yvihm  it  i^u,  RejmbLV. 
p.  478.  and  ymetf  to  be  rtS  Ju)  «W«f ,  mXX*  §¥  t»v  irtri  rs  yty^fu^w  ««)  irtXXv- 
fd^m,  JI^imM.  VII.  p.  537. 

•  See  Folitic.  p.  259,  260. 

p  Mmtter,  10  lus  Histoire  du  GnosHcismej  (vol.  I.  p.  118.)  refSen  to  i  Sam. 
li.  3 :  bat  yMvrMTv  MP^tn  geems  only  to  mean  a  God  of  knowledg'e,  as  10  our 
▼enion :  be  refers  also  to  Isai.  xlvii.  10.  but  y^S^it  is  found  only  in  the  T(d'- 
tlon  of  SynuoachoRy  which  was  made  about  200  years  after  Christ.  Michaelis 
has  discovered  several  traces  of  Gnosticism  in  the  LXX.  {Dits.  de  mdiciis 
fMhttmkim  GnosHc^t  temp,  LXX,  in  Sjmtagm.  Comment  Goetling.  1767. 
pari.  11.  p.  249.)  and  Emesti  has  gone  equally  into  the  other  extreme. 
(E«f.Bibl.VIII.p.72i.) 

4  Qnis  rer.  divin.  hcres.  vol.  I.  p.  508. 

'  De  Ammal.  Saarif.  voL  II.  p.  240.  •  lb.  p.  242. 
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^<  disciples  of  the  prqihet  Moses,  will  not  eive  up  the  in- 
*<  quiry  after  Grod  (rou  Srroi)^  consideriDg  Uiat  the  know- 
^^  ledee  (iwttrn^if)  of  Him  is  the  great  end  of  Happiness^^ 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  among  other  advantages  which  were 
to  come  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  Pythamrean  j^^ilo- 
sophy,  says  that  it  would  give  yvooo-iv  tiw  ov  So£ay°.  These 
instances  may  perhaps  shew  that  the  Alexandrian  fdiilofio- 

Ehers  followra  Plato  in  applying  knowledge  to  the  appre- 
OQfflon  of  eternal  truths ;  out  they  do  not  afiVntl  any  evi- 
dence  of  what  was  afterwards  called  GnosticUm  bdng  then 
in  existence :  and,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  every  reason  to 
conclude,  that  the  name  of  Gnostic  did  not  grow  into  oom- 
mon  use  till  the  second  century ;  though  the  term  hmm- 
ledge  had  for  a  lon^  time  borne  a  peculiar  sense,  and  was 
assumed  as  a  distuction  by  the  holders  of  particular 
opinions. 

There  is  another  question,  whether  the  Gnostics  are  to 
be  considered  as  constituting  a  distinct  heresy,  or  whether 
many  heretics,  who  held  very  different  sentiments,  were 
callea  by  this  common  and  generic  name.  They  are  treated 
as  a  separate  sect  by  EpiphaniusS  AugustinX,  Prsedestina- 
tus,  and  others :  but  the  earlier  Fathers  evidently  under- 
stood the  name  to  apply  to  different  bodies  of  m^i,  who 
had  certain  opinions  in  common  concemingGod,  the  Demi- 
urgus,  the  iEons,  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  &c.  Epiphanius  him- 
self asserts,  that  there  were  ten  different  branches  of  Gnos- 
tics '  :  and  it  was  because  these  numerous  sects  partly 
differed  and  partly  agreed  with  each  other,  that  we  find 
some  writers  deriving  the  Gnostics  from  Simon  Magus, 
some  from  Nicolaus,  and  some  fttHn  Basilides,  &c*.  I  can- 
not but  agree  with  Buddeus^  in  thinking  that  the  earli^ 
Fathers  were  right,  and  that  Gnostic  was  a  generic,  and 
not  a  specific  term.  Lanc^us  also  asserts^  (and  with  this 
sentiment  I  entirely  coincide,)  '^  that  the  name  of  Gnostic 
^^  was  general,  ana  applied  to  all  those  who  used  twmti^, 

•  De  Sacrif.  rol.  J  I.  p.  364.  •  Epist.  Lll.  p.  398. 

•  Hsr.  XXVI.  p.  82.  He  supposed  tbem  to  hare  had  tbdr  origin  in  the 
Pontificate  of  Aoicetus,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  {H^er. 
XXVII.  6.  p.  108.)  But  it  is  pliun  tiiat  he  was  speaking  of  Gnosticiam,  m  hen 
it  had  assumed  a  regular  and  S3r8tematic  form.  In  anodier  place,  {U^r. 
XXI.  4.  p.  58.)  he  deduces  the  Gnostics  from  Simon  Magus. 

7  De  Heres.  c.  VI.  •  H«r.  XXXI.  1.  p.  163. 

•  See  Thomasius,  Schediatm,  Hist,  §.31.  p.  18.  Colbo^us,  de  Orig,  tt 
Prog,  Hitrtt,  II.  a.  p.  5 1. 

^  Ecdes.  Apost  p.  579,  580.  See  also  Ittigiusy  de  HxresiarckUt  II.  9. 
p.  162. 

c  Diss,  ad  1  Tim.  I.  3.  p.  647.  The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  Ittagin, 

de  H4tretiarch.  II.  9.  4-  P*  >65*  Colbergius,  de  Orig,  ei  I*rf.  H^r,  U.  i. 

p.  4B.  so- 
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^<  i.  e.  the  absurdides  of  Plato,  as  a  cloak  to  their  theolc^. 

*^ I  call  all  those  Gnostics  who  audaciously  mixed 

*'  up  the  knowledge  t»v  ovtojv,  i.  e.  the  Platonic  and  Pytha- 
**  ^rean  philosophy,  with  the  Old  Testament,  or  with  the 
"  Gospel.'* 

Whoever  wishes  for  more  information  concerning  yveoo-i; 
and  Gnostics,  may  consult  Thomasius,  Origines  Hist.  Ec- 
des.  et  Philos.  §.  11.  21.  p.  26.    Schediasm.  Histor.  §.  7. 

f.  2,  &c.  Ittigtus,  de  Haresiarchis.  II.  9.  Brucker,  vol. 
I.  p.  689.  Horn.  Biblische  Gnosis,  p.  86.  Matter,  His- 
taire  du  Gnosticisme.  Hammond,  Dissertatio  procemiaUs 
ad  EpiscopcUtis  Jura.  Croius,  Specimen  Conjecturarum 
ad  loca  qtusdam  Origenis.  Consalvus  Poncius,  inter  epi- 
stcdas  Latinii,  vol.  I.  part.  2.  p.  844.  Mosheim,  Instit.  maj. 
p.  838,  &c.  Hartmannus,  de  Rebus  Christianortim  sub 
Apostclis.  c.  22.  p.  670. 

NOTE  36.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  79. 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  following  passa^,  in  which 
ymo-i;  is  used  for  a  knowledge  of  true  religion,  or  of  the 
gospel :  Rom.  xv.  14.  1  Cor.  i.  6  :  viii.  7.  xiii.  2.  2  Cor. 
X.  5.  Phil.  iii.  8.  2  Pet.  iii.  18.  It  has  been  thought  by 
scmie  commentators  that  the  Word  of  Knowledge  in  1  Cor. 
xii.  8.  was  an  extraordinary  ability  to  understand  and  ex- 
plain the  Old  Testament,  and  was  nearly  the  same  with 
prophecy^.  There  is  no  reason  therefore  why  yvSxni  and 
yyc00Tixo;  might  not  have  been  used  from  the  first  in  a  good 
sense :  and  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  which  was  certainly 
written  before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  we  may  see  in- 
stances of  yvd^i^  being  used  for  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  c.  In  the  same  manner  Irenseus  says,  that  ^^  true 
^^  hnowledjse  is  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  and  the  origmal 
"  form  of  the  church  established  throughout  the  world  ^.^ 
We  also  find  in  a  fragment  ascribed  to  Irenseus,  ^^  True 
*'  Jcnowkdge  is  that  understanding  which  is  according  to 
'^  Christ,  which  Paul  calls  the  Wisdom  of  God  hidden  m  a 
"  mastery  5.*"  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  Fathers 
applied  the  term  Gnostic^  i.e.  the  man  of  knowledge^  to 
real  Christians,  till  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  and 
it  was  probably  the  abuse  and  false  assumption  of  the  name 

'  See  Lord  Barrington's  Essays,  1. 4.  vol.  1.  p.  a;.  II.  6.  vol.  II.  p.  45. 

•  C.  I.  p.  147.    c.  36.  p.  168.    c.  40.  p.  170.    c.  41.  p.  171. 

'  IV.  33.  8.  p.  271. 

t  Tbts  U  the  beginniDg  of  the  first  fragmeDt  published  by  Pfaffias  from  a 
MS.  at  Turin,  and  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  reprint  of  Massuet's  editioa, 
Veoiccy  1734.  There  is  an  evident  allusion  in  the  fragment  to  the  Gnostics : 
but  I  cannot  help  feeling  strong  suspicions  that  Irenens  was  not  the  author. 
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which  led  him  to  attach  a  new  meaniDg  to  it,  and  to  aaciibe 
to  the  true  Christian  a  kind  of  abstract  and  mistical  re- 
ligion, which  some  persons  may  think  enthusiaatic  and  un- 
attainable. Thus,  after  shewing  that  knowledge  and  tmdff- 
standmg  are  spoken  of  in  the  gospel,  he  says,  *'  The  mm 
^^  of  knowledge  (yNooTixif)  is  he  wno  undenstands  and  tecs 
'^  clearly.  His  work  is  not  the  abstaining  from  e?il;  far 
'^  this  is  a  step  toward  the  greatest  advancement ;  nor  jet 
^*  to  do  good,  from  motives  of  fear  .  ...  or  through  hope 
<' of  the  promised  reward  ....  butto  dogoodforsakeof 
*'  charity,  is  alone  the  object  of  the  man  of  knowledge^.'' 
In  another  place,  '<  He  is  properly  the  man  of  knowled^ 
"  who  is  experienced  in  wisdom  of  every  kind*.*"  After 
quoting  Matt.  v.  48.  he  observes,  ^<  As  we  speak  of  a  per- 
^  feet  physician,  and  a  perfect  philosopher,  so  may  we  abo 
^^  of  a  perfect  Gnostic^ J*  M<my  other  passages  mi^  be 
<)uoted,  which  shew  the  opinion  of  Clanent  upon  this  sub- 
ject :  but  he  is  eq^ually  explicit  in  characterizing  the  spuri- 
ous Gnostics,  and  m  shewing  that  he  meant  the  one  portndt 
to  be  the  oppoate  of  the  other.  Thus  he  says,  ^^l  m 
^^  astonished  now  some  presume  to  call  themselves  perfect 
^  and  Gnostics^  thinking  hidier  of  themselves  than  of  tbe 
'<  apostles,  puffed  up  and  boastingi.^  In  another  place, 
after  having  quoted  from  one  of  their  writings,  he  adds, 
^'  Such  also  are  the  sentiments  of  Prodicus  ukT  his  foUofr- 
'*  ers,  who  falsely  call  themselves  Gnostics :  they  say,  thit 
*<  they  are  by  nature  sons  of  the  supreme  Grod,  &c  bc^^ 
For  the  term  Gnostic,  as  applied  by  Clement  to  true 
Christians,  see  Thomarius,  ScnedUum.  Historic  §.  tf. 
p.  89. 

NOTE  86.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  m 
I  need  not  quote  passages  to  shew  that  Plato  and  Aristo- 
tle attached  a  very  high  and  philosofdiiod  sense  to  the  term 
oo^i*.  Wisdom.  Plato  appears  to  have  been  uncertain  whe- 
ther Wisdom  and  Knowledge  were  tiie  same°:  but  it  b 
plain  that  Wisdom  soon  came  to  be  used  for  the  knowledge 
which  is  obtained  in  the  highest  and  sublimest  departmeou 
of  philosophy.  Philo  Judseus  may  inform  us  what  seese 
was  attached  to  the  term  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria:  thitf 

*  Strom.  IV.  aa.  p.  615.        «  lb.  1. 13.  p.  350.       *  lb.  VII.  14.  »fc 

>  Ptod.  1.  6.  p.  laS,  ia9.  Ireosus  says  of  the  Gnostics,  that  <<  ibef  («»• 
**  (ened  to  be  wuer  not  only  than  the  Presbyters,  bnt  eren  tfau  tbeaposUcs 
•*  nnd  to  have  ditcorered  tbe  genuine  truth."  111.  1.  a.  p.  175. 

-  Strom.  111.  4.  p.  $1$.  Valentinna  said  that  the  Christians  hsd  A^ 
bnt  that  his  own  followers  bad  kmcwkdge.    lb.  II.  3.  p.  433. 

•  Theset.  p.  145. 
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he  says,  **  What  purifies  the  mind,  is  Wisdom,  and  the  doc- 
**  trines  of  Wisdom,  which  lead  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
*<  world  and  the  things  therein*'.^  Again,  *^  Wisdom  is  the 
'*  liffht  of  the  mind,  as  on  the  contrary  Folly  is  the  darkness 
*'  of  the  mind :  for  as  perceptible  light  to  the  eye,  so  is 
<*  knowledge  (^norij/bM)^  to  the  reason,  for  the  contemplation 
*'  of  incorporeal  and  intellectual  objectsP.^  But  the  most 
remarludl>le  passage  is  the  following :  <*  It  is  neither  lawful 
*<  nor  posnble  for  any  person  to  form  a  judgment  of  Wis* 
^*  dom,  (which  is  olaer  not  only  than  my  own  formation^ 
<*  but  than  that  of  the  whole  world,)  except  God,  and  those 
**  who  love  it  sincerely  and  purely  and  genuinely^.'*'  I  have 
called  this  the  most  remarkdble  passage,  because  it  speaks 
of  Wisdom  being  "  older  than  tne  world  ;**  in  which  ex- 
pres^n  there  seems  an  evident  allusion  to  Prov.  viii.  S2,  28. 
where  Wisdom  says.  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  b^^i^* 
nwgqfhis  way,  before  h%s  works  qfoUL.  I  was  set  upjrom 
everlasAngyfrom  the  hesynmng^  or  ever  the  earth  wasy  6fv* 
4tr.  I  have  said,  that  this  passage  was  always  taken  by  the 
Fathers  in  a  personal  sense,  and  applied  by  them  to  the  se- 
cond or  third  Person  of  the  Trinity '.  Epiphanius  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  earUest  writer  who  remarks  that  it  is  not  quoted 
in  the  New  Testament  as  referring  to  Christ*.  The  obser- 
vation is  perfectly  just :  and  yet  when  St.  Paul  si^s  of 
Christ  that  he  is  the  power  of  God  and  the  Wisdom  ofGod^ 
and  that  he  is  made  unto  us  Wisdom^,  it  is  not  perhaps  too 
fanciful  to  suppose  that  he  was  led  to  this  expresaon  by  the 
term  Wisdom  navinff  been  already  used  in  a  personal  sense. 
Aristobulus,  a  Jewi%  ivriter  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pto^ 
lemy  Philometor,  is  quoted  by  Eusebius^  as  agreeing  with 
Plmo  in  making  Wisdom  a  cause  of  the  Creation,  and  as 
referring  to  the  passage  in  the  book  of  Proverbs.  Josephus 
also  shews  that  Wisdom  had  acquired  a  technical  sense  with 
his  countrymen,  when  he  says  of  the  Sadducees,  '^  that  they 
*^  paid  no  regard  to  any  thing  except  the  Law,  and  as  to 
^^  the  teachers  of  Wisdom,  as  Uiey  term  it,  they  reckon  it  a 

•  De  Sacrif.  rol.  II.  p.  2$$.  p  lb.  p.  255. 

4  De  Haman.  p.  385.  A  similar  allosioD  to  ProT.  riii.  as.  is  made  de  Ehri- 
etaie,  toI.  I.  p.  362. 

'  I  may  refer  to  my  Testimonies  of  tlie  Ante-Nioene  Fathers,  No.  s8;  to 
Waterlaod,  vol.  II.  p.  144,  145 ;  aod  to  Waltbems,  QtuidragemL  MuetU, 
Theoi»g,  p.  186.    See  also  Eos.  Drmonti,  Evang,  V.  i.  p.  a  1 1. 

•  Har.  LXIX.  ao,  at.  a4.  roh  I.  p.  743. 745.  748.  Aocor.  42,  43.  roL  II. 
p.  48. 

•  I  Cor.  i.  a4.  •  lb.  30. 

«  Prop.  Eraiif.  VU.  14.  p.  324.  XIII.  la.  p.  667.  The  liistonr  of  this 
writer  is,  howerer,  Tcry  doabtful.    See  BmdLer,  vol.  II.  p.  698^    ValckiMu-, 
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^^  virtue  to  dispute  with  themT  :*"  upon  which  JcMtin  re- 
marks, ^^  'Sopia  nere  is  Rabbinical,  Pharisaical,  Tradiuomrj 
^<  Wisdomy  and  its  Professors  and  Doctors  were  called  Stfic 
<^  Chachams,  Wisdom  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  scfaoob 
^^  and  synagogues'.'"  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that 
where  St.  Luke  represents  our  Saviour  as  saying,  Therefhn 
also  said  the  Wisaom  ofGod,  I  wiU  send  them  prophets  amd 
apostles y  <$-c.^  St.  Matthew  makes  him  say,  Wherefbrey 
beholdy  I  send  unto  vou  prophetSy  <$-c.^  The  two  passage 
are  evidently  parallel:  and  the  prophecy,  which  in  the  one 

Elace  our  Saviour  delivers  in  his  own  person,  in  the  other 
e  ascribes  to  the  Wisdom  of  God.  There  se^ns  tho^ore 
strong  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  Wisdom  in  a  personal  sense :  and  this  may  explain 
why  the  Gnostics  made  Sophia  one  of  their  iEons,  as  I  nave 
shewn  from  Irena?us  at  p.  S89.  The  Wisdom,  which  is 
condemned  by  St.  James,  iii.  13-^.  may  have  been  the 
pretended  Wisdom  of  the  Gnostics.  The  passage  is  referred 
to  the  Valentinians  by  Epiphanius,  Hcer.  XXXi.  34.  p.  1206. 

NOTE  37.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  80. 
This  text  is  alluded  to  and  applied  to  the  Gnostics  by 
Irenaeus,  1. 11. 1.  p.  53.  II.  14.  7.  p.  135.  IV.  41.  4.  p.  98Q. 
V.  prsef.  and  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  observes,  '*  As 
^^  pride  and  self-conc^t  make  philosophy  suspected,  so  does 
^'  false  knowledge,  and  that  which  bears  the  same  name, 
^^  make  true  knowledge  suspected :  concerning  which  the 
^^  apostle  says,  O  Titnotht/y  &c.  The  heretics,  finding  tbem> 
*^  selves  convicted  by  this  passage,  reject  the  Epistles  to 
"  Timothys''  Strom.  11. 11.  p.  457.  by  Origen,  c.  Cds. 
III.  11.  p.  454.  In  Mat.  XII.  12.  p.  528.  by  EpiiJianius, 
H<Br.  XXIII,  2.  p.  63.  XXXV.  2.  p.  260.  by  Theodorec 
ad  1.  (who  refers  it  to  the  Simonians,  as  does  Nioetas  Cbo- 
niates,  Thes.  Orthod.  c.  1.)  by  Chrysostom,  Horn.  XVI  11. 
in  1  Tim.  vol.  XI.  p.  655.  by  Theophylact,  who  refers  it 
to  the  Nicolaitans ;  and  the  Nicolaitans  were  Gnostics.  Of 
modem  writers,  who  have  referred  this  passage  to  the 
Gnostics,  I  may  cite  Camerarius,  Ant.  Fayus,  Grotius, 
Hammond,  &c.  See  Thomasius,  Schediasm  Hist.  §.  28, 
29.  p.  16, 17.  §.  38.  p.  21.  A  different  notion  was  held  by 
Le  Clerc,  Wolfius,  and  Tittman. 

f  Antiq.  XVI 11.  1.4,  •  Remarics  on  Ecdes.  Hist.  toI.  II.  p.341. 

•  XI.  49.  ^  xxiii.  34. 

'  Origen  speaks  of  some  persons  daring  to  reject  the  Epistle  to  TinxithT. 
In  Mat.  vol.  III.  p.  916.  so  also  Jerom,  tn  Episi.  ad  Tii.  pnef.  toI.  VU. 
p.  685. 
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NOTE  38.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  90. 

I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that  Simon  Magus  was 
actually  baptized<i,  and  consequently  that  at  one  period  at 
least  he  was  a  Christian.  But  it  is  also  plmn,  that  this  high 
privily  was  subsequently  lost,  and  I  will  therefore  grant, 
that  Simon  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  Christian.  This, 
as  I  have  shewn,  was  expressly  stated  by  the  Fathers :  and 
the  following  passages  are  adduced,  to  prove  still  further, 
that  these  writers  did  not  mean  to  make  Simon  the  founder 
of  any  Christian  sect,  but  of  those  heretics,  who  mixed  up 
Christianity  with  their  false  philosophy,  and  so  pretended 
to  be  Christians. 

The  earliest  testimony,  which  we  have  of  these  false 
Christians  after  the  time  of  the  apostles,  is  that  of  Ignatius, 
who  writing  to  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  about  the  year 
116,  praises  them  for  not  being  seduced  by  false  teachers, 
^^  who  wer^  accustomed  to  carry  about  the  name  [of  Chris* 
"  dans]  with  wicked  deceit,  but  who  performed  works  un- 
"  worthy  of  God  p.*"  Justin  Martyr,  in  answer  to  what  had 
been  said  of  Christians  being  convicted  of  evil  practices, 
observes,  ^^  In  the  same  manner  that  among  the  Greeks, 
^^  those  who  hold  any  particular  opinions,  are  called  by  the 
^^  one  common  name  of  philosophy,  although  their  opinions 
^^  are  different ;  so  also  with  those  who  are  not  Gveeks,  but 
*^  who  are  or  appear  to  be  wise,  there  is  one  common  name 
^^  given  to  them ;  for  all  are  called  Christians :  and  there- 
*^  tore  we  request,  that  the  actions  of  all  those,  who  are 
^'  accused,  should  be  examined,  that  the  person  convicted 
^^  may  be  punished  as  a  criminal,  and  not  as  a  Christian  U'*^ 
In  the  same  manner,  he  says,  **  Let  those,  who  are  found 
^^  not  to  live  as  Christ  taught,  be  acknowledged  not  to  be 
*^  Christians,  although  they  utter  with  their  mouths  the 
^^  doctrines  of  Christ  S.*^  After  having  made  express  men- 
tion of  Simon  and  his  followers,  he  says,  ^*  All  who  took 
^^  their  origin  from  these  persons,  are  called  Christians,  in 
^^  the  saipe  manner  as  those,  who  do  not  agree  with  phi- 
**  losophers  in  holding  the  same  doctrines,  bear  the  common 
^*  name  of  philosophy ^."^  ^^  I,  who  have  learnt  that  a 
"  wicked  covering  is  thrown  over  the  holy  doctrines  of  the 
^*  Christians  by  evil  daemons,  with  a  view  to  lead  other 

*  Acts  viii.  13.  Mosbcim  has  some  observations  upon  this  point  in  his 
Diss,  de  uno  Sinume  AfagOt  16.  See  also  Siricins,  de  Simone  Mago^  Diaq.  I. 
Tbes.  17.  p.  iS.  Angustin  founds  an  argument  npon  the  fact  of  Simon  being 
baptized,  de  Baptismo  cont,  Donat.  VI.  19.  rol.  IX.  p.  169. 

•  C.  7.  «^  Apol.  I.  7.  p. 47.  »  lb.  16.  p.  53.  »•  lb.  36.  p.  59. 
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^<  men  astray,  have  laughed  at  those  who  assume  this  hkt 
<<  title,  and  at  thcdrpretence,  and  at  the  opinion  commoplj 
«<  entertained  i.""  When  Trypho  otjected,  <'  that  he  hid 
<'  heard  of  many,  who  professed  to  acknowledge  Jesus,  aad 
<^  who  were  cdleid  Christians,  and  yet  ate  of  things  saen. 
*'  ficed  to  id<ds,  and  said  that  they  vr&re  not  injured  by  it,* 
Justin  replies,  ^^  From  the  very  fact  of  there  beioff  sim^ 
^<  men,  who  profess  themselves  Christians,  and  vmo  «c- 
<<  knowledge  efesus  who  was  crucified  to  be  both  Loid  and 
<^  Christ,  and  yet  who  do  not  teadi  his  doctrines,  but  tboK 
<<  of  seducing  sfnrits,  we,  who  are  disdples  of  the  true  and 
<<  genuine  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  become  more  ccmfidtftf 
*<  and  grounded  in  the  hope  whidi  was  announced  by  baoL 
^^  For  me  things,  which  he  by  anticipation  said  would  cake 
'*  place  in  his  name,  these  we  actually  see  come  to  paas.*" 
He  then  quotes  the  prophecies  of  our  Saviour  in  l^fatu  viL 
17.  xviii.  7.  xxiv.  11.  Mark  xiii.  9St.  and  of  St.  Paul  io 
1  Cor.  xi.  18^.  and  then  continues,  ^^  There  ana  thacfiore, 
*^  and  there  were,  many  persons,  who  taught  men  Io  do  «id 
<^  say  impious  and  blasphemous  things,  comii^  in  the  name 
'<  of  Jesus;  and  they  are  called  by  us  after  the  name  cf 
'<  those  persons,  who  were  the  beginners  of  each  doctiine 
^'  and  opinion :  for  they  teach  th^r  followers  in  diffisent 
'^  ways  to  blaspheme  the  Maker  of  the  universe,  and  Christ 
<<  who  was  foretold  as  coming  from  him,  and  the  Grod  of 
<'  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob:  with  none  of  whom  do  we 
**  hold  communion,  knowing  them  to  be  imjMous,  and  iire- 
^*  ligious,  and  immoral,  and  prc^igate,  anid  that  instead 
*^  of  worahipping  Jesus,  they  confess  him  only  in  name; 
'<  and  they  call  Uiemselves  ChrisUans,  in  the  same  maaper 
*<  as  the  heathen  give  the  name  of  God  to  works  of  art,  and 
*^  they  partake  of  impure  and  unholy  rites :  some  of  them 
^<  are  called  Marcionites,  others  Valentinians,  others  Basi- 
*^  lidians,  others  Satumilians,  and  they  bear  various  other 
<*  names,  according  to  the  opinion  held  by  their  founder  ^^ 
This  passage  clearly  shews  that  Justin  did  not  allow  the 
Gnostics  to  be  Chnstians,  though  they  were  oHea  called 
so:  and  all  the  heretics  here  specified  are  frequently  de^ 
duced  from  Simon  Magus.  In  the  same  manner  Justin 
says,  ^'  As  to  those  who  are  caUed  Christians,  but  who  are 

*  Apol.  II.  I3-P-97- 

^  Justin  therefore  anderstood  the  predictioDs  concem\ug  faise  Cakrutfr, 
/aise  apostlfM,  and  false  teachers  to  refer  to  the  Gnostict.  I  have  stated  ia 
note  ^,  that  Biiddeus  restricted  the  spplicatioD  of  diese  terms  to  cooTcrted 
Jews.  HammoDd  considered  them  to  relate  tn  the  Gnostics,  (de  jfmtitikritt», 
V.i.p.17.) 

*  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  35.  p.  132. 
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^^  impious  and  irreligious  heretics,  I  have  observed  to  you, 
**  that  every  thing  which  they  teach  is  blasphemous  and 
^*  impious  and  absurd  ^J*^ 

In  addition  to  the  passages  already  quoted  from  Irenseus, 
I  would  observe  that  he  says  of  Satuminus  and  Basilides, 
the  successors  of  Simon^  <'  They  say  of  themselves  that 
"  they  are  not  Jews,  and  yet  not  Christians "  :^  and  in 
another  place  he  speaks  of  the  Gnostics  <<  boasting  to  have 
<*  Jesus  as  thar  Master,^  though  his  doctrine  was  totally 
different  from  theirs^. 

Theodoret,  in  the  prdace  to  his  work  upon  heresies, 
which  begins  with  Simon  Magus,  says  that  the  Devil 
^^  selected  men  that  were  worthy  of  being  inspired  by  him, 
*'  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Christians,  as  a  kind  of 
<<  maskP:^  and  again,  '^he  imagined  that  the  identity  of 
*<  name  would  brin^  reproach  upon  all :  for  both  the  teech- 
<<  ers  of  these  impious  doctrines,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
^<  gospel,  were  called  Christians ;  and  any  one  who  did  not 
*^  know  the  difference,  thought  that  all  who  partook  of  the 
*'  same  name  were  equally  wicked^." 

Epiphanius  also,  beside  the  passa^  already  quoted  con- 
cerning Simon  not  being  really  a  Christian,  says  that  ^^  men 
^^  ^ve  the  same  name  to  all  the  heretics,  such  as  Manichees, 
*^  Marcionists,  Gnostics,  and  others,  and  call  them  all  Chris- 
^  dans,  though  they  are  not  Christians:  and  each  heresy, 
*^  although  it  bears  another  name,  is  pleased  with  receiving 
^  this,  because  it  is  honoured  by  the  utle :  for  they  thinE 
^'  to  derive  dignity  from  the  name  of  Christ,  not  from  faith 
"  in  him  or  from  thrir  works'.'' 

After  reading  these  passa^,  the  reader  will  perhaps 
agree  that  there  is  no  force  in  what  Mosheim  ana  others 
have  said,  that  Simon  Magus  cannot  be  considered  as  the 
parent  of  all  heresies,  because  he  was  not  a  Christian.  The 
Fathers  have  made  the  assertion,  and  we  must  judge  of 
their  meaning  by  their  own  words :  nor  are  their  statements 
upon  this  point  very  unlike  to  that  of  St.  John,  who 
says.  Even  now  are  there  many  antichrists :  they  went  out 
from  usj  bfU  they  were  not  qfus:Jbr  if  they  nod  been  of 
us,  they  would  have  continued  with  us:  but  they  went  out, 
that  mey  might  be  made  manifest j  that  they  were  not  all  of 
us.  (1  John  ii.  18, 19.) 

•  n>.  8o.  p.  177.  "  I.  34.  6.  p.  102.  •  II.  3a.  a.  p.  165. 

9  H«r.  Fkb.  I.  Prolog,  p.  191.  <i  lb.  II.  prsf.  p.  ai6. 

'  H«r.  XXIX.  6.p.  laa. 
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NOTE  39.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  91. 

The  first  person  who  conceived  this  notion  was  ^tringi, 
Observ.  Sacr.  V.  12.  9.  p.  148.  Vitringa,  however,  beliered 
the  tradition  to  be  true,  which  made  some  person  called 
Simon  to  have  begun  the  Gnostic  theology.  lb.  p.  148. 
He  was  followed  by  Heumannus,  Act.  Erudit.  Lips.  Ab. 
1717.  p.  179*  and  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  ManichiCy  voL  I. 
p.  259.  II.  p.  2.  Diss,  sur  Us  Adamites^  subjoined  toL'£i>- 
fant's  History  of  the  Hussite  War,  part  II,  p.  309.  The 
opinion  has  been  refuted  by  Ittigius,  Select.  Cap.  HiH. 
Ecdes.  ScBc.  I.  V.  23.  p.  284.  Lampe,  Proleg.  in  Joan.  I 
3.  p.  40.  Buddeus,  Eccles.  Apost.  V.  3.  p.  318.  and  by 
Mosheim,  de  Uno  Simone  Mago.  Brucker  also  agrees  with 
Mosheim,  vol.  II.  p.  667:  and  since  both  of  them  aHov 
that  the  Fathers  meant  to  speak  of  the  same  Simon,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  it  is  extraordinary  that  they  should 
not  have  perceived,  that  they  were  disputing  merely  about 
words.  Beside  the  arguments  already  quoted,  Mosham 
observes,  that  Simon  could  not  have  been  the  parent  of  all 
the  Gnostic  sects,  because  the  tenets  of  many  of  them  dif- 
fered from  his  own :  and  he  also  dwells  upon  the  fact,  that 
Simon  is  nowhere  spoken  of,  as  having  rounded  a  sdiool, 
or  instructed  disciples.  But  such  arguments  are  unworthy 
of  Mosheim.  The  Fathers  were  perfectly  aware  of  belli 
these  facts:  but  still  they  knew  that  Simon  had  held  the 
fundamental  tenets  of  Gnosticism,  and  that  he  had  been  the 
first  of  that  party  to  make  any  use  of  the  name  of  Christ 
They  therefore  considered  him  as  having  set  an  example, 
which  had  afterwards  been  followed  by  many  others :  and 
if  we  use  the  term  heresy  in  the  sense  which  was  attached 
to  it  by  the  Fathers,  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  per- 
son,  earlier  than  Simon  Magus,  who  mixed  up  any  part  of 
Christianity  with  Gnosticism.  Perhaps  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Tneodoret  may  be  taken  as  explanatory  w  the 
meaning  of  the  Fathers,  and  as  setting  this  dispute  eotirelj 
at  rest:  "  I  shall  divide  my  work  into  five  books:  the  first 
<^  will  contain  an  account  of  those  fables,  the  authors  of 
**  which  have  invented  another  Creator,  have  denied  the 
^^  one  Principle  of  all  things,  have  imagined  other  Prindpkt 
<^  which  have  no  existence,  and  have  asserted  that  the  Lord 
^^  shewed  himself  among  men  in  appearance  only.  The 
**  first  inventor  of  these  doctrines  was  Simon  Magus,  the 
^^  Samaritan,  and  the  last  was  Manes  the  impostor  of  Per- 
"  sia'.''  If  therefore  Simon  Magus  was  the  first  Phttooist 
•  (laeret  Fab.  Compend.  p.  i88. 
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or  Gnostic,  iiriio  borrowed  any  thing  from  Christianity,  why 
diould  we  object  to  the  Fatnen,  when  they  chose  to  call 
him  the  parent  of  all  heretics?  In  the  words  of  Grotius^ 
*'  Cum  Faganismo  Christianam  religionem  miscere  aggres- 
<<  8US  est  onuiium  primus  Simon  Macus.'*^  The  same  con* 
cluacm  is  adcqitea  by  Dodwell,  Dus.  IV.  ad  IretHBum^ 
p.  806.  Siricius,  Disq.  I.  de  Simone  Moffo,  thes.  65.  Tho- 
maaius,  Schediasm.  \.  86.  Wolfius,  ManichiMmus  anie 
MaiuduBOBj  II.  40.  p.  175.  Lampe,  ProUgom.  in  Joan.  I. 
8.  p.  41.  not.  ^.  who  writes  as  follows,  *^  Cum  ergo  Platonis* 
*'  mum  cum  Christianismo  confundentes  aliauatenus  ad  Si- 
^<  mcMiis  deliria  aooessisse  viderentur,  prolMLoile  est,  Patres 
<<  ad  invidiam  migorem  sectae  conciliandam,  ut  plerumque 
^^  fit^  pro  Simonis  sequacibus  eos  venditasse.^ 

NOTE  40.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  98. 

That  a  Samaritan  named  Dositheus  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  religious  party,  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
appearing  upon  earthy  cannot  be  questioned.  Some  persons 
have  contended,  that  there  was  more  than  one  heretic  of 
this  name":  but  I  see  little  evidence  that  there  was  any 
Dositheus  who  made  himself  conspicuous  after  the  deaih  of 
our  Saviour.  Origen  mentions  Dositheus  of  Samaria  about 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  who  save  himself  out  to  be  the 
Christ':  and  there  can  be  litUe  doubt'  that  he  is  to  be 
classed  with  Theudas,  Judas  of  Galilee,  and  other  impos- 
tors, who  professed  tfiemselves  to  be  the  Mes^ah,  at  the 
time  when  the  ^neral  expectation  of  the  Jews  was  at  its 
hei^tT.  There  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  availed  himself 
in  any  d^ree  of  the  name  or  pretensions  ofJesus :  and  this 
circumstance,  added  to.  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
Fathers  with  respect  to  Simon  Ma^s,  would  lead  me  to 
ffive  precedence  m  point  of  time  to  Dositheus,  and  to  place 
him  before  the  period  of  our  Saviour^s  ministry.    Nearfy  dl 

*  Ad  Matt.xxiv.  ti. 

"  Itdgias  makes  a  distiDction  between  the  Dositbeus  who  was  contempo- 
rary with  the  apostles,  and  the  one  mentioned  by  Epiphanins.  {de  Harrenttrck, 
I.  t.  3.)  Dru^s  tiionglit  that  there  were  many  Dosithei.  (Df  iribut  9ect» 
Jud,  HI.  4.  et  6.)  See  Coteler's  note  to  Con^  Apost  VI.  8.  Moslieim,  Jn» 
itU.  MtQ,  p.  378. 

«  CootCela.  1. 57.  p.  37a.  Com,  m  Mai,  33.  p.  851.  Horn,  in  Luc.  XXV. 
p. 96s.  m  Joan.  XIII.  37.  p.  337*    See  Photins,  CW.  CCXXX.  p.  883. 

f  See  Josephus,  Antiq,  XX.  8.  6.  BeL  Jud,  II.  13.  4.  Moshelm  exprenet 
bis  inabili^  to  explain  why  Dosithens  was  particularly  hostile  to  the  memory 
or  Jodah  the  son  of  Jaeob.  (Photins,  Cod,  CCXXX.  p.  883.)  May  it  not 
httve  been  becante  Dositiieos  knew  that  the  real  Me$tmk  was  to  be  of  tbe 
tribe  of  Judah? 
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the  hereoologists'  have  classed  him  with  the  Jewi^  or 
Samaritan  sects,  and  not  with  those  which  arose  after  the 
preaching  of  the  sospel :  and  Jerom  says  expressly  that  he 
preceded  the  commg  of  Christy     Whether  he  was  the  in- 
structor of  Simon  Magus,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.     This 
has  been  asserted  by  ancient  writers^ ;  and  there  is  ereiy 
probability  that  they  were  contemporaries.     Thore  is  reaaoB 
also  for  thinking  that  Doatheus  held  some  of  the  opinioiis 
which  were  characteristic  of  the  Gnostics:  thus  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  denied  the  inspiration  of  the  pro- 
phets<^,  to  have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrectkxi^, 
and  to  have  practised  great  corporal  austerities^.     Many 
other  circumstances  may  be  read  of  him  in  the  Clementine 
Recognitions  and  Homilies ;  but  the  accounts  are  manifestly 
full  of  fable,  and  it  is  diflBcult  to  extract  from  them  any  por- 
tion which  can  be  pronounced  positively  true.     I  cannot, 
however,  help  adding,  notwithstanding  the  great  authorities 
on  the  other  side,  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  there  havii:^ 
been  more  than  one  Doatheus,  is  extremely  slight ;  and  we 
may  assert  with  some  d^ree  of  safety,  that  an  heretic  named 
D(^theus  appeared  in  Samaria  not  long  before  the  time  of 
our  Saviour ;  that  he  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  Messiah ; 
that  he  held  some  opinions,  which  were  common  to  the 
Gnostics ;  and  that  Simon  Magus  was  acquainted  with  his 
doctrines.     Origen  speaks  of  some  Dositheans  in  his  day, 
who  pretended  to  have  some  books  written  by  Do^theus, 
and  who  said  that  he'  had  never  died,  but  was  still  alive^ 
More  may  be  seen  concerning  him  in  Photius,  Cod  CCXXX. 
p.  883.   Serarius,  TrtJuBves.  II.  19.  p.  87.    Mmervai.  IV. 
10—12.   Druaus,  de  tribus  Sectis  Jud.  III.  4—6.  J.  Scat 
ger,  Elench.  Trihisr,  Serar.  c.  16.  p.  107.     Le  Moyne, 
Not.  ad  Vat.  Sacr,  vol.  II.  p.  1099t    Ittigius,  HcsresiarA. 
JEvi  Apostd.  I.  1.  and  Hist.  EccUs.  ^electa  CapiiOj  c  V. 
p.  255.     Buddeus,  HUt.  PhU.  Ebr.  90.  p.  86.     Mosh^ 
Instit.  4fa;.  II.  5.  11.  p.  376.     De  Rebus  ante  Const. 
Cent.  I.  65.     Chronicon  Samaritanum  apud  Ab.  Edidlen- 

■  Epiphmo.  (Htn:  XIII.  p.  30.)   Philastriiu,  DamasccDas,  PModo-TertalL 
{Prtttcr^t,  H^r,  45.) 

•  AdF.  Ladf.  33.  toI.  II.  p.  197. 

^  CoDstit  Apost.  VI.  S.  RecogkU,  Clem.  I.  54.  II.  S.  The  aementiBe 
Homilies  make  Doathens  a  disciple  of  Simon,  II.  14.  and  Tbeodoret  a|ipcan 
to  make  the  Ilodtbeans  a  branch  of  the  Simonians :  (J7«r.  Fah,  1. 1.  p.  193.) 
but  the  former  account  is  the  roost  probable. 
<  Psendo-TertnU.  de  Prescript.  45.  p.  219.  Hleron.  cvul.  iMctf.  L  c 
'  Reoognit  Clem.  1. 54.  Authorities  are  dirided  concemiag  the  opokMi 
of  Donthens  upon  this  point    See  Moriidm,  instU.  Maj.  p.  3S4,  3S5. 

•  Epipban.  Hier,  XIII.  p.  30.  fin  Joan.  torn.  XIII.  a;,  p.  137. 
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sem,  Jdnoiat.  ad  Htbed.  Jesuj  SfC.  p.  157.     Laur.  Cozza, 
CommtnL  in  Jugustin.  de  H<ercs. 

NOTE  41.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  95. 
A  host  of  references  for  this  marvellous  story  is  given  by 
Coteler  in  his  notes  to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  VI.  §• 
by  Tillemont  in  his  Mimoires^  torn.  I.  art  84.  p.  477.  and 
by  Ittigius,  Hisi.  Eccles.  sekcia  Capita^  V.  17.  p.  274.  I 
snail  t&refore  refer  the  reader  to  these  authors,  where  all 
the  ancient  testimony  may  be  found.  According  to  every 
account,  it  wasr  the  ambition  of  Simon  Maffus  of  setting  his 
own  false  miracles  against  the  true  ones  of  St.  Peter,  which 
led  to  the  catastrophe.  Some  writers  represent  the  cballenffe 
to  have  been  given  by  the  apostles,  others  by  the  impostor^ : 
and  as  Tillemont  relates  the  story,  **  Simon,  wishing  to  shew 
^^  that  as  the  Son  of  Grod  he  was  able  to  ascend  into  heaven, 
^  caused  himself  to  be  raised  into  the  air  by  two  dsemons  in 
^*  a  chariot  of  fire,  for  which  purpose  he  made  use  of  his 
••  power  of  magic.  But  St.  ?eter  naving  united  his  prayers 
*^  to  those  of  St.  Paul,  the  impostor  was  deserted  by  his 
**  demons,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  broke  both  his  legs : 
**  after  which  he  destroyed  himself  through  shame  and  vex^ 
^  ation,  by  falling  from  the  top  of  a  house  to  the  bottom.^ 
I  have  stated,  that  Amobius  is  the  earliest  writer  who  fur- 
nishes any  foundation  for  this  stor^,  and  his  words  are  as  fol- 
low :  ^^  Viderant  currum  Simonis  Ma^  et  quadrigas  igneas 
**  Petri  ore  difflatas  et  nominato  Chnsto  evanuisse.  Vide- 
^  rant,  inquam,  fidentem  diis  falsis,  et  ab  eisdem  metuenti- 
^  bus  procutum,  pondere  pnecipitafum  suo,  crucibus  jacuisse 
**  pnemctis:  post  deinde  perlatum  Brundam,  cruciatibus  et 
^*  pudore  defessum  ex  altissimi  culminis  se  rursum  praecipi- 
^  tasse  fastigio*.^  In  this  passage  there  is  not  a  wora  said  of 
Simon  having  attempted  to  fly:  and  if  we  had  known  nothing 
of  later  embellishments,  we  should  only  have  inferred  from  it 
that  Simon  made  use  of  a  fiery  chariot  to  impose  upcm  the 
multitude  by  some  pretended  miracle,  that  the  prayers  of 
St.  Peter  caused  his  experiment  to  fail,  that  he  fell  out  of 
the  duuiot,  and  fractured  his  legs.  That  AmoUus  had 
read  an  to^unt  of  this  kind  can  hardly  be  denied ;  nor  can 
I  sec  any  thing  improbable  in  supposing  that  some  such  an 

•  Tbeodoret.  Hter,  Fab,  I.  i.  p.  192. 

^  C*4MlstU.  Apo»t  VI.  9.  The  ConsUtatioDs  vere  probably  writtro  iu  tbe 
fDortli  century.  See  JortiD,  Discomne  VI.  •n  the  Christian  Rehgi&m^  and 
RemmrkM  m  EccU$,  HuUny,  rol.  I.  p.  aaS.  Lardoer,  CretHbUitjf,  c.  85.  It- 
tlgim,  ^  Pitudepigrapkitt  c  I3.  p.  190.  Tomer,  Distomrte  on  IkeprrtmJrJ 
^fsimlieal  ConstitMivms,    Fabridtu,  Bibi,  Cr,  toI.V.  p.  33. 

•iib.  II.  p.  50. 
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event  actually  took  place.  It  is  also  not  unnatural,  tfait 
die  same'narrative  wnich  was  followed  by  ArnoUus  should 
have  led  later  writers  to  make  additions  to  it,  and  to  con- 
found Simon'^s  subsequent  and  voluntary  fall  from  the  top  of 
a  house,  with  his  former  fall  out  of  his  fiery  chariot.  Euse- 
bius,  as  I  have  stated,  does  not  give  the  slightest  counte- 
nance to  the  story  ^.  Epiphanius,  who  was  fond  of  the 
marvellous,  and  was  certamly  not  over-critical  in  his  exami- 
nation of  evidence,  appears  never  to  have  heard  of  it ;  and 
he  only  informs  us  that  Simon  died  after  having  £dlen 
down  m  the  middle  of  Rome^  This  is  perfectly  reooo- 
cileable  with  the  passage  from  Amobius;  and  I  should  say 
the  same  of  the  following  account  given  by  Theodoret,  who 
wrote  about  A.  D.  4SS.  *^  Simon  came  to  Rome  in  the 
<<  reign  of  Claudius,  and  so  confounded  the  Romans  by  his 
<<  magical  tricks,  that  he  was  honoured  with  a  brasen  statue. 
**  But  St  Peter  arriving  there  also,  stripped  him  of  the 
<<  wings  of  his  deceit,  and  at  length  having  challenged  him 
*'  to  a  contest  of  miraculous  power,  and  having  shewn  the 
^^  difference  between  divine  grace  and  imposture,  threw  him 
**  down  (xari^^i)  from  a  great  height,  m  the  ^gfat  of  all 
<<  the  Romans,  by  his  prayers '^.'*^  If  Amobius  and  Theo- 
doret followed  the  same  document,  we  certainly  cannot  say 
that  the  lat^  writer  mamified  or  embellisheid  the  story* 
He  does  not  even  mention  the  fiery  chariot,  though  bis 
words  imply  that  Simon  made  some  experiment,  which  was 
intended  to  appear  miracidous.  He  only  mentions,  as  Epi- 
phanius had  aone  before  him,  that  Simon  *'  fell  down  {^ 
and  we  mi^ht  almost  fancv  that  Theodoret^s  s^le,  whidi  b 
often  poetical,  had  fumisned  some  materials  for  the  inven- 
tion of  later  writers.  He  says  that  St  Peter  **  striroed 
<<  Simon  of  the  mn^s  of  his  deceit  iT  and  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions  certamly  speaks  of  Simon  flying  through  the 
airi^.  Ambrosius  says  that  ^<  Peter  caused  Simon  to  ftll 
'<  down  when  he  was  taking  a  magical  flight  up  to  heaven, 
<'  having  dissolved  the  power  of  tiis  incantations^:^  and 

^  I  luiFe  not  seen  tbe  following  passage  from  Eusebias  quoted  in  ddi  coo- 
troversy.  He  is  stating  that  nature  has  fixed  certain  limits  whicli  cannot  be 
passed,  and  has  given  laws  to  all  bodies ;  to  which  he  adds,  *'  No  one  tfacvs- 
**  fore  can  pass  with  his  body  through  the  dr,  desphdng  the  abodes  of  earth. 
<<  without  immediately  paying  the  penalty  of  his  foUy."  Coot.  Hierod. 
p.  515.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Eusebius  intended  any  allosioa  to  Sinoa, 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned :  but  we  might  at  least  infer  that  Euesbius  had 
heard  of  some  person  who  met  his  death  in  an  attempt  to  fly. 

'  'Ey  ^ir«i  rn  rS*  *P«^»cmw  r«Xii  i  rdXmi  »«r««^r^»  ri9niM,     Hmr.  XX !•  5« 

p.  59- 
-  Hser.Fab.  I.  i.  p.191.  •  II.  14.  VI.  9. 

•  Herarm.  IV.  8.  vol.  I.  p.  78. 
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this  is  periiaps  no  very  great  enlargement  of  the  oriffinal 
story,  as  told  by  Amobius.  Simon  is  there  said  to  have 
prepared  a  fiery  chariot,  which  he  must  certainly  have  in- 
tended by  some  artifice  or  other  to  have  put  in  motion :  but 
his  scheme  was  frustrated,  and  he  fell  down  from  the  emi- 
nence on  which  he  had  fixed  this  perilous  vehicle.  It  was 
not  ver^  unnatural  that  later  writers  should  have  described 
his  aenal  journey  as  having  actually  commenced,  or  that 
they  should  speak  of  his  attempting  to  fly,  without  making 
any  mention  of  the  chariot.  Some  persons  indeed  have 
supposed  the  story  of  Simony's  extraonlinary  death  to  have 
been  taken  from  what  we  read  in  Dio  ChrysostomP  and 
Suetonius^,  of  a  person  having  attempted  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  lo  fly  like  Icarus,  and  who  died  in  the  attempt. 
The, coincidence  bf  the  time  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  : 
but  beyond  this  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  the 
one  story  gave  rise  to  the  other.  I  would  observe,  however, 
that  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  Ico/rus  shews  that  there  is 
no  improbability  in  supposing  a  person  to  have  attempted 
to  fly  m  the  rei^  of  Nero :  neither  can  it  be  doubted,  that 
Simon  Magus  nad  recourse  to  some  artifice  or  other,  to 
delude  and  astound  the  multitude.  The  only  part  of  the 
story  therefore,  which  requires  much  credulity,  is  the  efiect 
which  we  are  to  attribute  to  the  prayers  of  St.  Peter.  But 
let  us  suppose  the  rest  to  be  true ;  let  us  suppose  Simon  to 
have  prepared  a  fiery  chariot,  and  to  have  publicly  pro- 
claimed that  he  was  eoing  to  perform  a  miracle,  greater 
than  any  which  Peter  nad  exhibited;  and  who  will  say  that 
the  apostle  might  not  have  prayed  to  God,  or  that  his 
prayers  misht  not  have  been  iieard  ?  That  Simon  met  his 
death  by  the  failure  of  one  of  his  pretended  miracles,  is,  I 
think,  extremely  probable :  and  those,  who  doubt  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  apostle^s  prayers,  may  charge  the  Christians 
with  ascribing  to  the  sanctity  of  St.  Peter,  what  was  really 
owing  to  some  mismanagemtot  in  a  hazardous  experiment. 
After  all,  the  whole  story  may  be  a  fiction:  but  I  have 
offered  these  remarks,  to  shew  that  the  marvellous  circum- 
stances attendingit  are  not  really  so  great,  as  some  persons 
would  assert '.  The  remark  of  Jortin,  that  "  the  silence  of 
**  the  Fathers  before  Amobius  is  alone  a  sufficient  reason  to 

9  Or.  XXI.  p.  371.  ed.  1604.*  This  was  the  notkm  of  Baronins,  ad  An. 
LXV1II.  14.  p.  648.  Grangmis,  Schol.  Id  JuTenal.  III.  79,  80.  Beaoaobre, 
vol.  I.  p.  S03. 

4  Ncft>.  la.    Some  have  alio  appealed  to  JoTeoal,  III.  79. 

'  Ereo  Mosheim  ia  wiUing  to  admit  that  St.  Peter  may  perbapa  have  met 
Skmoa  Magna  in  Rome.  InsHi,  Mtg.  p.  403.  See  abo  SiricinSy  ie  Sim^ne 
Mm^f  Disq.  I.  Tbes.  10.  p.  11. 

B  bS 
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<^  reject  this  story  s,^  is  undoubtedly  deserving  of  attention, 
and  may  perhaps  be  decisive :  but  whoever  believes  Dio 
Chrysostom,  and  Suetonius,  has  at  least  no  right  to  dis- 
believe, that  any  person  in  the  reign  of  Nero  attempted  to 
fly,  and  failed  in  the  attempt.  We  have  seen,  that  the 
earlier  accounts  concerning  Simon  do  not  require  us  to  be- 
lieve even  so  much  as  this :  and  upon  the  whole  I  would 
conclude,  that  though  Tillemont  may  be  ridiculed  for  pre- 
ferring to  be  deceived  in  company  with  so  many  Fathers  S 
yet  the  extreme  incredulity  of  J ortm,  Beausobre,  and  othen, 
IS  equally  open  to  the  char^  of  prejudice :  and  when  Beau- 
sobre requires  us  to  admit  his  discovery,  that  Leucius,  who 
forged  the  Acts  of  St.  Peter,  was  also  the  inventor  of  this 
story  u,  we  may  at  least  wonder  that  he  censures  any  per- 
son for  surrendering  his  belief  without  shfficient  evidence. 
Beside  the  writers  already  quoted,  I  would  refer  to  Lan- 
gius.  Diss.  IV.  de  Heeresiol.  Scec,  I.  et  II.  Ittigius,  d€ 
Hteresiarch.  I.  2.  8.  p.  28.  Hist.  Eccles.  selecta  Capita^  V. 
16.  p.  278.  Mosheim,  Institut  MaJ,  II.  5. 12.  p.  403. 

NOTE  42.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  9a 

I  shall  perhaps  be  accused  of  credulity  for  being  inclined 
to  admit  another  story  concerning  Simon  Magus.  I  have 
quoted  Justin  Martyr  at  p.  91.  as  sajring,  that  Simon  had 
been  honoured  as  a  God  at  Rome,  and  had  a  statue  erected 
to  him,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  in  the  river  Tiber,  between 
the  two  bridges.  Justin  repeats  the  same  story  afterwards': 
and  he  has  l^n  followed  by  IrensusT,  Tertullian  «,  Tbeo- 
doret%  Cyril  of  Jerusalem^,  Augustin  S  and  other  Fathers; 
but  notwithstanding  these  authorities,  we  are  informed  by 
Brucker<*,  that  "  the  tradition  is  very  properly  rejected  l^ 
'*  most  persons,  who  are  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  anU- 
♦*  quity,  and  who  remember  tnat  ecclesiastical  writers  have 
**  been  liable  to  error.*"  The  opponents  of  the  story  rest 
principally  upon  the  fact  of  a  fragment  of  marble^  Having 

*  Remarks  on  Ecdes.  Hist.  vol.  I.  p.  257. 

'  M^rooires,  1.  c  p.  479.  Some  Roraanisto  hare  -referred  Rer.  xii.  7—9. 
to  the  combat  between  St  Peter  and  Simon  Magns.  ▼.  CaloT.  ad  L  and 
Bouldnc,  de  Eccletia  po$t  Legem,  p*  3 1 .  Eren  Grotias  g^res  some  sopport 
to  the  notion. 

«  Vol.  I.  p.  396.    See  also  p.  203,  204. 

«  Apol.  I.  56.  p.  77.  and  in  his  Dispute  with  Tr^pho  (120.  p.  214.}  bs 
alludes  to  what  he  had  said  in  hie  Apology  of  Simon  being  looked  upon  at 
aOod. 

y  I.  23.  f .  p.  99.  ■  Apol.  13.  p.  14.  •  Hsr.  Fab.  I.  p.  191, 191* 

k  Cateches.  VI.  14.  p.  96.  ed.  1720.  «  De  Hssr.  I.  vol.  VIII.  p.  6. 

-  Vol.  II.  p.  669. 

•  It  is  generally  described  as  the  base  of  a  statue :  bnt  Bartmius  (ad  Aa. 
44.)  thinks  it  is  too  small  to  have  ever  had  a  statne  upon  it.    TSlleaiOBt« 
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been  dug  up  in  the  island  in  the  Tiber,  in  the  year  1574, 
with  this  inscription : 

SEMONI 

SANCO 

DEO.  FIDIO 

SACRVM 

SEX.  POMPEIVS.  SP.  F 

COL.  MVSSIANVS 

QVINQVENNALIS 

DECVR 

BIDENTALIS 

DONVM.  DEDIT. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  this  inscription  misled  Justin, 
who  was  not  well  versed  in  the  Latin  language,  and  that  he 
mistook  SEMONI  sanco  for  simoki  sakcto  ;  and  Mosheim 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  this  opinion  will  be  embraced  by 
all,  ^^  who  think  that  truth  is  of  more  importance,  and  of 
*<  more  sanctity,  than  all  the  Fathers  and  all  antiquity  ^.^ 
The  Fathers  themselves  would  probably  have  acquiesced  in 
this  sentiment :  but  even  the  authority  of  Mosheim  does  not 
necessarily  convert  a  mere  opinion  into  truth;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  the  credulity  of  the  Fathers  is  extremely 
small,  when  compared  with  the  notion  of  Justin  Martyr 
having  been  so  crossly  deceived  in  the  evidence  of  his 
senses.  The  woras  of  Justin  are  too  precise  to  allow  us  to 
suppose  that  he  had  not  seen  the  statue;  and  he  would 
hardly  have  asserted  in  an  Apology  addressed  to  the  em- 
peror, what  every  person  in  Rome  would  have  known  to  be 
raise.  If  be  had  done  so,  the  absurd  mistake,  which  he  had 
committed,  would  have  been  immediately  discovered ;  and 
the  writers  who  followed  him  would  have  taken  care  not  to 
repeat  it.  If  we  are  called  upon  to  reject  the  story  from 
the  improbability  of  a  statue  being  erected  to  Simon  Magus, 
the  argument  cannot  be  admitted.  We  know  how  eager 
the  people  of  Lystra  were  to  pay  divine  honours  to  Paul 
and  BarnabasS:  and  Philostratus  informs  us,  that  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana  (a  worthy  counterpart  of  Simon)  was  wor- 
shipped in  many  places  as  a  God  \  with  altars  and  statues. 
Atnenagoras  furnishes  an  instance  still  stronger  to  the 
point,  when  he  states  that  the  people  of  Troas  erected 

who  nipporU  JastiD,  gives  An  andne  advimtage  to  bis  oppODeots,  by  sayipg 
that  a  iUUue  was  discovered.  The  same  mistake  baa  been  made  by  other 
writers. 

f  lostit  Maj.  p.  406.  *  Acts  xir.  r  i. 

fc  Vit  Apol.  IV.  I.  p.  140,  141  :  31.  p.  171  :  VII.  21.  p.  301 :  VIIL  5.  p. 
335.  ed.  1709. 
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statues  to  Nerullinus,  a  man  who  lived  in  those  <bm*:  ni 
Clement  of  Alexandria  m^itions  another  GhKMtic,  Enifihi- 
nes  the  son  of  Carpocrates,  who  was  worshiiqied  as  a  God  b 
Cephallene,  with  a  tem[de,  altar,  sacrifices^,  &c.  I  Mi 
aware  that  Caligula  forbade  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  ny 
living  person,  without  his  special  permisnooU  but  it  ap- 
pears ntxn  this  very  £ek^  that  statues  were  exoee&ign 
numerous  in  Rome :  and  the  edict  was  probaUv  inefiectou; 
for  Dio  Cassius  states  that  the  city  was  full  of  statues,  and 
that  Claudius  did  not  allow  any  private  fenoa  to  erect  oie 
without  leave  of  the  senate :  but  tne  statue  of  Simon  Magas, 
according  to  Irens^us,  was  erected  by  Claudius  himself; 
according  to  Augustin,  by  public  autmnity.  So  far  there- 
fore from  the  story  being  in  itself  improbable,  there  wts 
nothing  ver^  unusual  or  extraordinary  in  a  statue  being 
erected  to  Simon  Ma£;u8,  if  he  was  received  at  Rome  in 
the  manner  mentioned  by  Justin  Martjrr :  and  if  Jusun  v 
not  to  be  believed  in  this  particular,  critidsm  must  hence- 
forth resign  its  place  to  prejudice.  In  the  same  Apologj 
Justin  Martyr  mentions  that  Antinous  was  wordiipped  as 
a  Gkxl'°;  and  statues  of  this  deified  favourite  have  come 
down  to  us:  but  if  they  had  not,  what  critic,  or  what 
common  reader  of  Roman  history,  would  have  questioned 
the  veracity  of  Justin  in  this  particular  ?  It  appears  to  me 
equally  improbable,  that  Justin  should  have  hem  mistaken 
in  the  case  of  Simon  Magus :  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fragment  dug  up  in  the  year  1574,  the  opponents  of  the  story 
would  have  had  little  to  object  I  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon 
the  fact,  that  this  fragment  is  of  marble,  whereas  TheodoRt 
states  that  the  statue  erected  to  Simon  was  of  brass.  A 
brasen  statue,  it  will  be  said,  may  have  stood  upon  a  marble 
base ;  or  if  it  should  be  proved  that  this  was  not  the  iden- 
tical inscription  seen  by  Justin,  he  may  have  seen  maor 
others  similar  to  it,  and  confounded  the  two  names*  It 
will  be  conceded,  that  statues  and  inscriptions  may  have 
been  common  to  the  Sabine  Deity  Semo  Sancus  or  Deu9 
Fidius^:  but  it  requires  a  large  share  of  that  credalityy 
which  Moshdm  ascribes  to  the  Fathers,  to  suppose  that  all 

»  Legal.  26.  p.  304. 

k  Strom.  III.  a.  p.  51 1.  Mosheim  ditheUeres  this,  de  tMm$  mU  CM- 
Cent.  11.  51.  not.  f.  but  his  reasooiog  is  far  from  satisfactory.  See  JortiB't 
Remarks  om  Ecci,  History ^  vol.  II.  p.  160.  Neaoder  thinks  it  oBreasoosMe 
to  disbelieve  it,  JUgememe  Geschicktef  &c  part  1.  p.  77a. 

I  Sueton.  Calig.  34.  ■*  C.  ao.  p.  61. 

"  See  Liv.  Vlll.  20.  Ovid/Fast  VI.  ai3.  and  Hdnsias'  note.  Grater,  p. 
XCVI.  auror.  Jntiq.  lUd.  II.  8.  p.643*  Castalio,  Ob§ervai.  imCrii.  Decad. 
III.  c.  lO. 
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of  tbem  M^reed  in  nusuking  skmoni  sakco  for  sixovi 
8AVGTO.  1  have  not  yet  met  with  a  wilder  hypothesis  than 
this  in  the  most  vinonaiy  of  the  Fathers:  and  I  would 
rather  share  the  obloquy  whidi  has  been  cast  upon  dior 
small  profidency  in  criticism,  than  join  in  decrying  the 
authonty  of  Justin  by  an  argument  which  requires  us  to 
believe  that  he  could  not  read  an  inscription.  Mosheim  has 
been  fidlowed  by  Neander<>,  who  observes  that  Justin  was 
acquainted  with  Greeks  but  not  with  Roman,  my tholo^ ; 
and  he  adds,  <<  the  more  critical  Alexandrians  say  nothmg 
^<  <^  this  story ;  and  when  Origen  (coni.  Ceh.  I.  57.^  telb 
*<  us,  that  the  name  of  Simon  was  known  out  of  Palestine 
*^  only  to  the  Christians,  who  were  acquainted  with  it  from 
**  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  appears  to  prove  the  account 
^^  of  the  statue  erected  to  him  at  Kome  to  be  a  faUe.**^  fiut 
this  is  a  very  incorrect  representation  of  Origen'^s  words, 
who  is  speaking  of  the  Simonians  in  bis  onm  day^  i.  e.  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  says,  *^  I  doubt  whe- 
*^  ther  thirty  Simonians  could  now  be  found  in  the  whole 
*<  world,  and  perhaps  I  have  named  more  than  there  really 
**  are.  There  are  a  very  few  in  Palestine;  but  his  name  is 
*<  not  heard  of  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  throughout 
^^  which  he  was  anxious  to  spread  bis  fame :  for  those  who 
**  have  heard  of  it,  have  heard  of  it  from  the  Acts  of  the 
**  Apostles;  and  those  who  have  j^ven  that  account  of  him 
<*  were  Christians,  and  the  fact  itself  has  shewn,  that  Simon 
**  was  no  divinity.**  The  r^er  will  now  see  that  it  is  most 
unjust  to  quote  Origen  as  saying,  that  Simon^s  name  was 
not  known  beyond  Palestine  in  his  own  life^timef  which  is 
what  the  Grerman  writer  would  wish  to  persuade  us ;  and 
Origen  would  rather  lead  us  to  infer  that  some  effi:>rts  had 
been  made  by  Simon  himself,  or  by  his  followers,  to  prove 
that  he  was  a  God.  Much  has  been  written  upcm  both 
sides  of  this  Question,  which  after  all  is  not  very  important; 
and  I  Mow  tnat  those  who  doubt  or  deny  the  trutli  of  the 
story,  are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  entitled  to 
rsspect  as  critics.  They  are  Heraldus,  ad  Tertntt.  Apci. 
18.  Vossius,  de  Idol.  I.  12.  Salmasius,  ad  Spartian.  Vale- 
sius,  ad  Em.  H.  E.  II.  18.  Spanhemius,  defcta  Profi- 
cUone  Petri  in  Urb.  Rom.  part  IV.  10.  p.  881.  Op.  vol.  II. 
Ciacconius,  Pr€ef.  ad  Expos.  Cclhimn.  Eostrai.  Ant.  Van 
IMe,  de  SUUua  Simoni  Mago  erecia^  lib.  de  OraculiSy  p. 
579.  Cdbergius,  de  Orig.  et  Prog.  Hesres.  p.  18.  Milles, 
Noi.  ad  Cj^.  Hieros.  Cat.  VI.  9.  p.  87.    Reinesius, 

•  Angemeiiie  Gctcbicbte  der  ChrbtUcbcn  Rdigioo,  p«n  I.  p.  780. 
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Synktgm.  Inscript  p.  S.  Petavius,  ad  EpMwn.  Hm. 
XXI.  p.  41.  Ittigius,  de  H(Bre8iarch%8y  p.  911.  Hist.  Ecdes. 
sdecta  Capita^  V.  13.  p.  ^7.  Mosheim,  Instit.  Mai.  p.  406. 
de  Rebtis  ante  Const.  Cent.  I.  66.  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  669* 
Walchs,  Historie  der  Kezereien^  vol.  I.  p.  144. 

The  writers,  who  have  supported  the  story,  are  Spence- 
rus,  Not.  ad  Orig.  cofU.  Cos.  I.  57.  Baronius,  ad  An.  44 
n.  55 — 9.  Grotius,  in  2  Thess.  ii.  8.  Siricius,  de  Sinume 
Moffo,  Disq.  I.  Thes.  6.  p.  6.  Hammond,  Diss,  de  Jur. 
Eptsc.  I.  9. 13.  p.  30.  Devlin^us,  Observ.  Sacr.  I.  86. 
Halloix,  de  VU.  et  Doct.  lUustr.  Orient.  Ecd.  Script,  vol. 
II.  p.  382.  Tillemont,  Mhnoires,  vol.  II.  p.  340.  Man- 
nus,  in  his  preface  to  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Jusdn 
Martyr,  III.  6.  p.  Ixxxiv.  Orsi,  Storia  EcdesiaHica^  vol. 
II.  p.  119.  Hathuany,  in  the  Museum  Helveticunif  vol.  II. 
p.  617.  Cozza,  Coihment.  in  Auffustin.  de  HteresibuSy  c.  I. 
p.  6.  Laelius  Bisciola,  HorcB  SubsedviBy  XIL  8.  Jortin 
^ves  some  reasons  why  the  story  -should  not  be  positively 
rejected.  Remarks,  vol.  II.  p.  159.  Travasa,  Istor.  Crit. 
p.  ISl.  Le  Nourry,  Appar'at.  ad  Biblioth.  Max.  Patrumy 
vol.  I.  p.  6.  Laubriissiel,  des  Abus  de  la  Critique,  &c 
tom.  II.  p.  lOS.  Fog^ni  de  Itinere  Petri  Romano.  Exerc 
XII. 

Lists  of  writers  upon  both  sides  may  be  seen  in  Wakdis' 
Historie  der  Kezereien,  vol.  I.  p.  144.  Mollanis,  Hommjf- 
moscopia,  p.  205.  Marchand,  Dictiomiairey  vol.  II.  p.  61. 

NOTE  43.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  101. 
Vopiscus  in  his  Life  of  Saturninus,  speaks  of  ^^  Christiani, 
^^  Samaritse,  et  quibus  praesentia  semper  tempora  cum  enor- 
^^  mi  libertate  displiceant.'"  He  also  quotes  a  letter  of  Ha- 
drian, in  which  he  said,  ^<  Illi  qui  Serapin  oolunt,  Christiaoi 
*^  sunt ;  et  devoti  sunt  Serapi,  qui  se  Christi  episoopos  di- 
*^  cunt.  Nemo  illic  archisynagogus  Judeeorum,  nemo  Sa* 
^^  marites,  nemo  Christianorum  presbyter,  non  mathemati- 
^^  cus,  non  aruspex,  non  aliptes.  Ipse  ille  patriarcha  quum 
^^  M^yptum  venerit,  ab  aliis  Serapidem  adorare,  ab  aliis 
*^  cogitur  Christum  P.*" .  Lampridius  also^  in  bis  Life  of 
Heliogabalus,  (3.)  speaks  of  that  emperor  having  intended 
to  establish  in  Rome  ^*  Judseorum  et  Samaritanonun  rdi- 
*^  ^ones  et  Christianam  devotionem  ^."^  We  may  learn  from 
these  passages,  how  little  the  Roman  ^vemment  knew  of 
Christianity :  and  perhaps  we  may  also  mfer,  that  in  Egypt 
at  least,  many  who  had  professed  to  be  Christians,  relapsed 

>>  Pag.  959.  ed.  1661.  4  Pag.  462. 
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afterwards  into  Paganism.     I  should  suspect  many  of  these 

Eersons  to  have  been  Christians  only  in  name :  they  may 
ave  beard  of  Christ,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Romans 
heard  of  him,  when  he  was  preached  by  Simon  Magus; 
but  they  were  no  more  Christians,  than  tney  were  Jews  or 
Samaritans.  That  a  person,  who  worked  miracles,  was 
liable  to  be  called  a  Samaritan,  at  least  by  the  Jews,  is 
plain  from  what  was  said  to  our  Saviour  himself,  <<  Say  we 
^*  not  well,  that  thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  d  devil  f?^ 
which  words  may  also  shew,  that  the  Samaritans  had  the 
reputation  of  being  familiar  with  evil  spirits;  and  they  may 
make  us  less  surprised  at  the  great  success  which  Simon  is 
said  to  have  met  with  in  Samaria.  A  French  writer  has 
thought  that  the  sensation,  which  had  been  caused  in  that 
country  by  the  pretensions  of  Simon,  may  be  traced  in  the 
conversation,  which  our  Saviour  held  with  the  woman  of 
Sychar ;  (John  iv.)  ^^  Tout  cet  entretien  prend  une  tout 
*'^  autre  importance,  quand  on  Texamine  sous  le  pcnnt  de 
^^  vue  que  nous  indi()uons^'^  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Samaritans,  which  differed  essentially  from  the  Jewish,  may 
be  seen  in  Drusius,  Prceterit.  p.  1S4.  de  tribus  Sectisy  III. 
10,  he.  Masius,  Com.  in  Jos.  xi.  p.  204.  Hottinger,  Exer- 
cit.  JntUMorin.  et  Thes.  Phiklot.  I.  1.  6.  p.  44.  Scaliger, 
de  Emend.  VII.  p.  661 .  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  661.  and  the 
authors  referred  to  by  him.  Carpzovius,  Crit.  Sctcr.  Vet. 
Test.  part.  II.  c.  4.  p.  585.  Reland,  Diss.  Misceli.  Diss. 
VII.  cfe  Samaritanis.  Wolfius,  Bibl.  Hebr.  vol.  II.  p.  434. 
Gesenius,  de  SamariUmorum  Theclogia. 

NOTE  44.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  102. 
The  following  passages  in  Irenaeus  apply  to  Simon  and 
his  disciples;  *^  Horum  mystici  sacerdotes  libidinosequidem 
^^  vivunt,  magias  autem  perficiunt,  (jjuemadmodum  potest 
^^  unusquisque  ipsorum.  Exorcismis  et  incantationibus 
^^  utuntur.  Amatoria  quoque  et  agogima,  et  aui  dicuntur 
^^  paredri  et  oniropompi,  et  quaecunque  sunt  alia  perierga 
^^  apud  eos  studiose  exercentur  ^'"  Speaking  of  Satuminus 
and  Basilides,  he  says,  ^^  Utuntur  et  hi  magia,  et  imagini- 
^^  bus,  et  incantationibus,  et  invocationibus,  et  reliqua  uni- 
"  versa  periergia".*"  Of  Carpocrates,  "  Artes  enim  ma^cas 
*^  operantur  et  ipsi,  et  incantationes,  philtra  quoque  et  cha- 
"  ntesia,  et  paredros,  et  oniropompos,  et  rehquas  mali^a- 
^^  tiones,  dicentes  se  potestatem  habere  ad  dominandum  jam 

»  John  viii.  48.  •  Matter,  Hist,  du  GtwsHcitme,  vol.  I.  p.  159. 

•  I.  »3«  4-  P-  >oo.  •  I.  24.  5'  P-  «<**• 
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^<  Piincipibus  et  fabrieatoribus  hujus  miindi  K"^  The  chanfi- 
ter  of  the  Gnostic  miracles  may  be  learnt  from  the  following 
passage :  ^^  Super  hsec  arguentur  qui  sunt  a  Simone,  et  Car- 
*<  pocrate,  et  si  qui  alii  virtutes  operari  dicuntur,  noo  in 
**  virtute  Dei,  neque  in  veritate,  neque  ut  benefid  bcnmiu- 
<<  bus  fadentes  ea,  quse  fiEu^iunt ;  sea  in  pemidem  et  eno- 
*<  rem,  per  magicas  elusiones,  et  universa  fraude,  plus  la^ 
*<  dentes  quam  utilitatem  prsestantes  his,  c[ui  credunt  ds,  in 
"  eo  quoid  seducantx.^  ^<  Sed  et  d  aliquid  fadunt,  per 
^^  magicam  operati,  fraudulenter  seducere  nituntur  inaenss- 
<<  tos :  fructum  quidem  et  utilitatem  nullam  praestantes,  m 
^*  quos  virtutes  perficare  se  dicunt ;  adduoentes  autem  pue- 
'<  roB  investes,  et  oculos  ddudentes,  et  phantasmata  osten- 
*^  dentes  statim  cessantia,  et  ne  quidem  stilliddio  temporis 
^<  perseverantia,  non  Jesu  Domino  nostro,  sed  Simoni  MMgp 
*<  dmiles  ostenduntur^.^  The  magical  rites  used  by  Mar* 
cusy  a  Gnostic  of  the  second  century,  may  be  seen  in  I.  IS. 
I  have  quoted  these  passages  from  Irenaeus,  because  thej 
appear  deddve  as  to  the  practice  of  the  Gnostics  in  m 
second  century.     Other  Fathers  might  be  dted  to  the  same 

furpose :  ana  if  their  authority  b  not  suffideut,  we  find 
lotinus  the  Platouist  writing  in  the  third  century  against 
the  Gnostics,  and  sajdng  of  them,  '<  They  profess  to  remove 
<^  diseases :  if  they  professed  to  do  so  by  temperance  and 
<c  r^ular  diet,  they  would  say  what  is  true,  and  would 
<*  speak  like  philosophers.  But  now  when  they  assert  that 
^^  diseases  are  evil  daemons,  and  when  they  say  and  puUidi 
*<  that  they  can  drive  them  out  by  a  word,  they  wish  to 
'^  raise  their  character  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  who  are 
*<  astonished  at  the  mirades  worked  by  magidans*.^  The 
exordsm  of  daemons  was  one  branch  of  the  m^nc  art,  vihiA 
according  to  Plotinus  was  practised  by  the  Unostics :  and 
their  addiction  to  magic  may  serve  to  confirm  what  has  been 
said  above,  that  the  Gnostics  derived  thdr  origin  from  S- 
mon  Ma^s.  Beausobre  would  wish  to  persuade  us,  that 
the  Badhdians  did  not  practise  magic :  but  I  cannot  hdp 
dasdng  this  among  the  other  attempts  of  that  paradoiical 
writer  to  vindicate  the  heretics  at  the  expense  of  sound 
criticism,  and  sometimes  of  truth.  We  have  seen  abore, 
that  Irenseus  expressly  charged  the  Basilidians  with  prac- 
tising magic :  and  Beausobre  emfdoys  some  very  irrdevaat 
criticism  to  prove,  that  the  editors  ot^t  not  to  insert  the 
word  imaginibuSf  or  at  least  not  imaginibus  as  well  as 


•  Adr^  Gnott  14.  p.  an. 
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ma^;ia^.  Whoever  reads  the  passafie,  will  see  that  the 
omisfflon  of  either  term  will  not  at  aU  affect  the  question : 
and  it  is  singular,  that  bende  the  testimony  of  Irenseus,  we 
ma^  appeal  to  a  lar^^  collection  of  amulets  and  charms, 
which  are  still  in  existence,  and  which  are  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  have  been  used  by  the  ancient  Gnostics  <:.  They 
were  evidently  intended  as  Alewipharmacaf  ^ther  against  dis- 
eases or  evil  spirits :  and  the  connexion  between  &30sticism 
and  Jewish  and  Egyptian  superstitions  is  proved  by  them 
b^ond  a  doubt.  Many  of  them  bear  the  name  Abrax(u  or 
Aoraaax^  which,  as  we  learn  from  Irenseus^^,  was  a  name 
held  in  ^eat  esteem  by  the  Basilidians,  as  signifying  by  its 
letters  the  number  865 ;  for  they  believed  that  this  was  the 
number  of  the  heavens :  and  other  writers  inform  us,  that 
this  was  the  name  given  by  Basilides  to  the  supreme  God  ^  . 
Beausobre  aeain  endeavours  to  rescue  the  Basilidians  from 
the  diarge  of  having  used  these  charms  f:  but  his  observa- 
tions, though  extremely  learned,  and  well  worthy  of  being 
read,  will  hardly  convince  any  unprejudiced  mina :  and  the 
work  of  Matter,  already  so  often  referred  to,  will  shew  to 
demonstration,  that  these  engraved  stones  were  used  by 
persons  who  joined  the  name  of  Christ  to  many  impure 
and  supersutious  rites. 
The  three  sources,  from  which  I  have  deduced  the  doc- 

^  Vol.  II.  p.  45.  Lardoar  adopts  the  opinion  of  Bemaaobre,  aodis  open  to 
the  same  charge  of  contradicting  himself,  or  at  least  disputing  about  words. 
Bui.  of  Heretics,  II.  3. 14.  Beausobre  also  says,  that  the  magic  of  the  Basl- 
Bdlana  "  n'est  attest^  proprement  que  par  S.  Iren^,  son  llTre  <tant  la  sonroe 
**  dans  laqneUe  ont  pnis^  eenz  qui  sont  renns  aprte^  lui."  This  is  not  tme. 
Ensebins  quotes  Agrippa  Castor,  as  having  exposed  in  his  writings  the  magi- 
cal tricks  (ynrtiMf)  and  the  mysterious  rites  (rA  Am-iffnrm)  of  Basilides. 
(IV.  7.)  Agrippa  wrote  several  years  before  Irenaus. 

<  Jean  rHenrenx  or  Macarins  in  the  sixteenth  century  published  Jbraxa$, 
sen  jifistofHttut,  1.  e,  de  Gemmis  BatUidiama  Ditquisiiio.  This  was  re- 
published in  1657,  by  Chiflet,  with  eograviogs  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
gems.  Other  similar  figures  may,  be  seen  in  Kireher,  Magia  Hierogijfph, 
and  in  Montfiiucon,  Jntiquiii  ExpUq%Ue,  torn.  II.  part  II.  p.  353.  PaUeo- 
grtnk.  Grttc.  II.  8.  Gronorius,  DactjfliotKeca  GorUn.  Dr.  Walsh  has  also 
latuy  published  An  Essay  on  ancient  Coins,  Medals,  and  Gems,  dec  in  which 
some  new  specimens  of  this  kind  are  eomved.  But  Matter,  in  his  Histoirt 
dm  Gmostieisme,  has  given  the  most  valuable  account  of  them,  with  several 
fifores.  See  also  Bcllermann,  ueber  die  Abraxas- Gemmen,  Berlin,  iSao. 
Wormius,  Hist,  SabeUitma,  II.  9.  p.  70,  &c  Lardner,  Hist,  of  Heretics,  II. 
a.  16,  &c  A.  Capellus,  Prodromus  ieomeus  sculptUimn  Gemmamm  Bati- 
UdAam,  ifc,  generis*  Venet.  170a. 

'  I.  34.  9.  p.  loa.  For  the  meaninfftof  the  word  Abrasax,  beside  the  au- 
thors mentioiied  in  note  «,  see  Jablondii,  de  Nonwnis  Abraxas  Signyicaiione, 
Opasc.vol.III.  p.8o.  Ittigius,<fe/r4rrenafvAtf,  II.  a.  p.  101.  Mosheim,  ife 
Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent  II.  46.  not  4. 

•  Psendo-Tertnll.  de  Pr^cr^t.  46.  p.  a  19.  Hieron.  m  Aw^s.  111.  vol.  VI. 
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trines  of  the  Gnostics,  may  all  of  them  have  contribcttalto 
make  them  addicted  to  magic :  for  we  find  undoubted  prooCi 
of  it  among  the  Peraans,  the  Jewish  CabbaKsts,  aad  tk 
Platonists.  I  need  not  observe,  that  the  term  Magus^ » 
Implied  to  a  ma^cian  or  enchanter,  has  a  very  diftim 
meaning  from  what  it  bore,  when  applied  to  the  PeraB 
Magi.  Hyde  informs  us,  that  the  highest  order  of  pnests 
in  Persia  was  called  M6gh  or  Mu^,  from  wbeoce  tk 
Greek  term  was  derived  S :  nor  is  there  any  evidence,  dut 
these  priests  used  any  incantations,  or  pretended  to  super- 
natural aid.  Philo  Judaeus  speaks  of  the  Persian  Hagi  ts 
men  <^  who  investigated  the  works  of  nature  for  the  &' 
'^  covery  of  truth,  and  who  quietly  learnt  and  taught  the 
"  virtues  of  religion  K"*^   Suidas  defines  the  Magi  to  be^ 

,<rofoi  xa)  fiXo$m:  and  Hesychius,  after  having  given  the 
common  and  bad  ^gnification  of  the  t^m  Magus,  adds, 
that  with  the  Persians  it  signified  toy  0fo<rc/34,  xeu  tioxiymn^ 
Upicu  So  also  Apuleius  observes,  that  Magus  in  Penttf 
signified  the  same  as  Sacerdas  in  Latin;  and  he  qiioCp 
Puito  as  interpreting  the  religion  of  the  Magi  to  be  fci* 
dipawiloij  the  worship  of  the  6ods>.  But  we  have  still 
stronger  testimony  than  this  in  the  words  of  Aristotle, » 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  ^,  who  said  of  the  Magi,  vp 
yoiiTix^v  luarrttav  ouS"  rffncrat.  This  seems  unquestioiuiUy  i^ 
be  true  of  the  ancient  Magi.  They  did  not  tnemselves  pre- 
tend to  any  occult  or  supernatural  influence :  nor  did  tber 
boast  of  the  heavenly  bodies  or  the  spiritual  worid  baif 
subject  to  their  power.  But  there  was  that  in  their  r^i^^ 
which  prepared  the  way  fw  sudi  superstitious  tiotioB^ 
They  were  great  observers  of  the  stars :  and  astronomy  and 
astrology  are  not  only  often  confounded  by  the  vul^>  ^^ 
experience  shews,  that  a  very  advanced  state  of  religion  o^ 

■  science  is  necessary  to  hinder  the  one  from  running  into  the 
other.  I  have  akeady  stated  that  the  Persians  bdieved  » 
a  numerous  host  of  spirits:  anci  when  Philo  Juda?us^F» 
of  the  Chaldseans,  that  "  they  look  upon  the  stars  as  Gods, 
"  as  also  the  whole  heaven  and  the  world,  accordii^^ 
*'  whose  will  good  and  evil  happens  to  every  one*,**  though 
tills  may  not  be  true  of  the  olaer  and  purer  theology  ^J^ 
Per^ans,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  their  religious  ho^ 

*  C.  30.  p.  369.  c.  31.  p.  377.    See  the  note  of  Ooielios  npo"  Mi»«<"*' 
Felix,  p.  245.  ed.  1673  :  and  HnetiDS,  Demonst,  Evang,  Prop*  1^*  P*  ^^ 

^  Liber  quisquis,  &c.  vol.  II.  p.  456.  t^^^^urit 

*  Apologia,  p.  30.  ed.  1635.  Apollooini  of  Tyana  says,  f^  '  h^f*''^ 
rit  9f£f,  m  irnt  fmtv  0*r«*.  EpUi,  VII.  p.  391. 

k  Prooun.  p.  3.       I  De  Nobil.  vol.  II.  p.  441, 44s.  See  also  Hydfi  ^*»^ 
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should  degenerate  into  this.  So  also  we  know,  that  the 
Persians  were  accustomed  to  study  the  nature  of  plants, 
and  their  medicinal  properties  i°.  According  to  a  well-known 
distidi, 

Ille  penes  Persas  Magus  est,  qui  sidera  novit. 
Qui  sciat  herbarum  vires,  cultumque  Deorura. 

But  each  of  these  pracUces,  though  originally  innocent,  was 
liable  to  grow  into  superstition :  and  when  Pliny  accuses 
the  Mam  of  using  a  certain  plant  as  a  charm,  which  was 
gathered  after  the  vernal  equinox,  and  dried  by  the  moon 
S>r  thirty  niffhts<> ;  or  when  Plutarch  states,  *^  that  they 
*^  bruisea  a  herb  called  omomi  in  a  mortal*,  and  invoked 
**  Hades  and  darkness ;  after  which  ^they  mixed  it  with  the 
^<  blood  of  a  wolf  which  they  had  killed,  and  carried  it  to 
**  some  place  where  the  sun  never  shone  <^  '^  we  may  either 
say  with  HydeP,  that  these  writers  confounded  the  later  and 
worse  sense  of  die  term  Magus  with  its  more  ancient  and 
true  meaning,  or  that  in  the  days  of  Pliny  and  Plutarch 
the  Persian  Magi  had  fallen  into  the  same  supersUtious 
jntustices,  which  were  then  very  prevalent  throughout  the 
world.  The  same  Pliny  would  persuade  us  that  the  Greeks 
derived  their  knowledge  of  the  magic  art  from  the  Persians: 
and  he  speaks  of  Ostanes,  a  distinguished  person  among  the 
Maei,  as  accompanying  Xerxes  in  his  expedition,  and  teach- 
ing his  occult  ptiilosophy  wherever  he  went^.  He  also  men- 
tions another  Ostanes,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 
and  who  was  also  conspicuous  for  his  skill  in  ma^c.  That 
there  were  one  or  more  Persians  of  this  name,  who  were 
Ma^  in  both  senses  of  the  term,  is  extremely  probable>^ : 
but  It  is  not  so  likely  that  the  magic  art  was  introduced  into 
Greece  by  only  one  individual,  or  at  any  one  particular 
time.  If  it  first  began  in  Persia,  there  was  abundance  of 
intercourse  between  that  country  and  Greece,  which  mi^ht 
have  caused  it  to  spread  in  the  latter :  but  I  should  be  m- 
dined  to  infer,  that  Egypt  was  quite  as  instrumental  as 
Perfflii  in  preparing  the  way  to  the  superstitious  ceremonies 
of  |the  Gnostics' :  and  the  Jews,  who  settled  in  Alexandria, 

-  Xen.  Cyrop.  VIII.  ■  XXI.  ii.  toI.  U.  p.  244. 

•  De  Is.  et  0«ir.  p.  369.  E.  F. 

p  Pag.  399.  He  also  qaotes  Theodoras  of  Mopsjrestia  as  charging  Zoroas- 
ter with  magical  rites,  for  whidi  there  certainly  is  no.eridence.  See  Brucker, 
vol.  I.  p.  135. 

^  XXX.  I.  p.  523. 

»  See  Bmcker,  toI.!.  p.  159.    Pabridns,  BibL  Cr.  1.  14.  toI.  I.  p.  9a. 

•  Pliny  says  that  the  Greek  philosophers,  Pythagoras,  Empedodes,  Demo- 
crHos,  Plato,  who  travelled  into  Egypt,  went  thither  only  to  learn  magic 
XXX.  I*  p. 523. 
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might  have  been  the  medium  of  commnnioating  some  of  the 
superstiuons  which  had  been  brought  from  Babylon  to 
Judaea. 

I  have  ah-eady  stated  in  note  '%  that  the  Cabbala  Prae- 
Hca  was  little  else  than  a  system  of  magic :  and  we  may 
suppose  that  the  Cabbalisdc  Jews  had  some  share  in  making 
Alexandria,  what,  it  is  described  to  be  by  Philo,  a  jJaoe 
where  <'  the  people  are  notorious  for  flattery  and  magical 
*<  tricks  (yoiirt/flt^jt  and  pret^ice  K'"    Another  passage  Som 
this  same  writer  will  inform  us  what  was  the  kind  of  magicd 
superstitions  common  in  his  own  day,  while  it  also  shews  the 
difference  between  the  two  meanings  attached  to  the  tern 
Maffic.     <<  The  true  Magic,^  he  s&ys,  ^'  which  is  a  acienoe 
^<  of  discovery,  which  illustrates  the  works  of  nature  by 
<^  clearer  representations,  and  is  looked  upon  as  dignified 
^*  and  proper  to  be  sou^t;  this  is  practised  not  onlyby  u- 
<<  diviauals,  but  by  kii^  and  courtia^  and  particularljr  by 
<*  those  in  Peraa  to  such  a  d^rree,  that  it  is  said  that  no 
*^  person  among  them  can  be  advanced  to  the  throne,  unless 
**  ne  has  first  TOen  admitted  among  the  Magi.    But  tlier«  is 
<^  another  sort,  which,  to  speak  correctly,  is  the  counterfeit 
''.of  the  former,  an  evil  art,  which  mountebanks  and  aoouo- 
''  drels  follow,  and  the  very  worst  descriptions  of  women 
''  and  slaves,  profesdne  to  remove  enchantm^ts  and  per- 
''  form  lustrations,  and  promising  to  bring  lovers  .to  the 
''  most  incurable  hatred,  or  enemies  to  the  most  exccasive 
''  good-will,  by  certain  charms  and  incantations^.^'     Such 
was  the  state  of  ma^cal  science  in  the  days  of  Philoi,  L  e*  at 
the  first  commencement  of  the  ffospel :  and  we  know  bom 
our  Saviour^s  own  words,  that  pngflacterioj  or  charms,  were 
worn  by  the  Jews'.    They  were  also  worn,  though  appn- 
rently  of  a  different  kind,  by  the  Gnostics:  and  the  Hracev 
characters^  which  appear  upon  many  of  these  ancient  gema, 
shew  very  clearly  that  the  uabbala  contributed,  as  was  said 
above,  to  the  formation  of  Gnosticism. 

But  the  third,  and  principal  source,  from  which  I  have 
derived  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  was  not  free  from  an  adcUc- 
Uon  to  Maffic.  The  followers  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  mysterious  woras  and  forms,  to 
which  they  ascribed  a  supernatural  effect.  Porphyry  says 
of  Pythafforas,  that  ^^  he  charmed  away  the  sufferii^  of 
''  the  bodfy  or  mind  by  rhythm  and  melody  y  and  incaata- 

•  De  Virtutibcis,  vol.  II.  p.  569.  •  De  SpecUI.  tcf.  fol.  II.  p.  51^ 

"  Mfttt.  zzHL  5.    See  Sarenbasiiis,  ad  Mueknm  Uk.  de  Bmmditu  yoL  I. 
p.  9.    Barlolocdut,  Bikkotk,  Mofrna  RcMm.  vol.  I.  p.  576. 
f  Vit  Pyth.  p.  193.  ed.  1655. 
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**  tions  :**  and  that  **  he  relieved  those  who  were  suffering 
**  in  their  minds,  partly  by  incantations  and  magic,  partly 
"  by  music*.'"  lambUchus  also  says  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
that  "  they  used  incantations  for  certain  disorders V  WhaU 
ever  we  may  think  of  this  testimony,  as  applied  to  Pytha- 
goras  himself,  we  may  safely  refer  it  to  his  later  followers: 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  and  the  later  Pla- 
tonists^  prepared  the  way  for  that  superstitious  belief  in 
the  power  of  dsemons,  which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  in 
the  Gnostic  character.  I  need  only  refer  to  what  Pliny 
tells  us  of  Anaxilaus  of  Larissa,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  carried  the  science  of  magic 
to  a  great  length <^ :  the  works  of  Tacitus  will  furnish  nu- 
merous instances  of  magical  superstitions  in  the  following 
reigns  ^i :  and  if  it  be  true,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  Si- 
mon Magus  studied  in  the  Platonic  schools  of  Alexandria  c, 
we  cannot  wonder  if  we  find  him  described  as  a  magician 
and  a  Gnostic.  The  followers  of  Ammonius,  or  the  later 
Platonists,  undoubtedly  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  sci- 
ence, by  which  refined  and  purified  souls  might  carry  on  an 
intercourse  with  spiritual  beings^:  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  the  miracles  worked  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles  induced  them  to  lay  claim  to  a  participation  in  this 
supernatural  power. 

It  is  said  oy  some  writers  that  Magic  was  divided  into 
two  kinds,  one  which  was  called  by  the  Greeks  dtoup/ia,  the 
other  yoi}r«/a;  and  Mosheim  describes  the  former  as  the 

Sower  of  driving  away  evil  daemons,  and  repelling  their  in- 
uence  by  the  assistance  of  God  and  of  good  ^nii ;  the 
latter,  as  the  art  of  injuring  men  by  the  assistance  of  evil 
Genii  s.  A  Christian  can  hardly  recognise  this  distinction : 
though  perhaps  we  may  say,  that  some  persons  really 
thought  themselves  able  to  obtain  the  aid  of  good  spirits  by 
prayer  and  other  offerings,  so  as  to  work  visible  miracles : 
while  others  knew  veiy  well  that  they  were  merely  imposing 
upon  weak  and  credulous  minds.  Whoever  wishes  to  know 
the  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  good  and  evil  Dae- 
mons, and  the  power  exercised  by  them  over  men,  may  con- 

■  Vit  Pyth.  p.  195.  •  lb.  p.  139.  cd.  1707. 

^  See  Porpbyiy  de  AbstiDCDtiii  II.  42,  p.  183.  ed.  1 767. 

•  XIX.  I.  XXVIII.  If.  XXXV.  15.    See  Brucker,  toI.  II.  p.86. 

•  AddaI.  II.  37.  VI.  39.  XII.  59. 

•  See  Colbergins,  de  Chrig.  H^rr.  I.  2.  p.  3.  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  668.  Bad- 
ei»»  de  Hitr,  f^aleniini,  p.  641. 

'  See  Mosheim,  de  Rebut  ante  Canst.  Cent  II.  30.    Baltos,  Di/etue  de* 
Sainis  Pere$,  LiT.  III. 

f  De  ano  Simooe  Mago.  13.  p.  84.  Ad  Codwortb  IV.  i c.  toI.  I.  p.  396.  not.  ^. 
He  repreieotB  the  diitinctioD  as  haring  been  made  by  the  later  PlatooUta. 

C  C 
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suit  Ant.  Van  Dale,  de  Divinationibus  Idololatrictt.  Uo- 
sheim's  Notes  to  Cudworth  IV.  83.  vol.  I.  p.  797.  note^ 
V.  82.  vol.  II.  p.  163.  note  J.  Baltus,  Difense  des  SahtU 
Peres,  Liv.  III.  Biscoe,  an  the  Jets,  c.  VIII.  p.  265.  Thf 
curious  work  of  lamblichus,  de  Mysteriis  .Mgyptiofnm, 
may  also  be  consulted :  and  the  history  of  the  nu^ical  art 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  Huetius,  Dem(mit 
Evanff,  Prop.  IX.  c.  39.  p*  420.  Amdius,  Lexicon  An- 
tiq.  jSxles.  voc  Magia, 

NOTE  46.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  102. 
^^  Genus  hominum  superstitionis  novse  ac  malefiae.^  N^ 
ro.  16.  Upon  which  words  Gibbon  observes,  "  The  epithet 
^^  of  maleJUa,  which  some  si^acious  commentators  bate 
^^  translated  magical,  is  considered  by  the  more  rationil 
^^  Mosheim  as  only  synonymous  to  the  exitiabUis  of  Tao- 
"  tus**.''  Gibbon  refers  to  the  well  known  nassage  in  Tao- 
tus,  which  describes  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  the 
Christians  by  Nero» :  and  ne  says  that  Tacitus  "  accused 
'<  the  Christians  of  the  most  atrodous  crimes,  without  io- 
"  sinuating  that  they  possessed  any  miraculous,  or  cren 
"  ma^cal  powers,  above  the  rest  of  mankind.^  Tacitas 
uses  tne  words  exitiabilis  superstUio,  which,  notwithsuod- 
ing  the  remark  of  Gibbon,  may  certainly  be  taken  to  implf 
a  supposed  acquaintance  with  supernatural  powers:  and  as 
to  the  term  maleficcB,  which  is  used  by  Suetonius,  the  mcfft 
natural  interpretation  is  that  which  connects  it  with  the  use 
of  magic  arts ;  as  when  Tacitus  says  that  Piso  was  accused 
of  cauang  the  death  of  Germanicus,  "  Et  reperiebantur  solo 
**  ac  parietibus  erutse  humanorum  corporum  reliquiae,  cmp- 
^^  mina  et  devotiones,  et  nomen  Germanici  plumbeis  tabulis 
^^  insculptum,  semiusti  dneres  ac  tabe  obliti,  aliaque  mak^ 
^^^ficia,  queis  creditur  animas  numinibus  infa-nis  sacnui^.'' 
It  may  be  added,  that  Tacitus  in  another  place  uses  the  ex- 
pression mcLgicM  Sfiperstitiones^,  which  may  confirm  the 
notion  that  me  superstition  with  which  the  Christians  vere 
charged  was  connected  with  magic.  When  the  MamAmsM 
and  other  heretics  were  accused  in  later  times  of  mtfic* 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  term  maleficus  was  used  in 
this  sense™.  But  it  must  require  a  scepticism  plutguP^ 
Gibbonianus  to  deny  that  the  early  Christians  were  sus- 

fc  XVI.  p.  407.  note  35.  »  Annal.  XV.  44. 

k  ADoal.  II.  69.  »  XII.  59.  ... 

»  See  Ck>d.  Gregorian,  lib.  XIX.  tit  4.  de  Maiificis,  CodTbaod.  de  M^ 
JScis.lX.  tit  XVI.  torn.  III.  p.  113.  ed.1665.  heg.^deJjfmiai.  Id^*| 
p.  301.  de  Henret.  lb.  p.  104.  Beausobre  endeavoun  to  viodicate  the  M***- 
chees  from  the  charge  of  magic,  vol.  II.  p.  799. 
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peeled  of  magic.  Origen  infonns  us,  that  Celsus  '<  accused 
"  the  Saviour  of  being  enabled  to  do  the  works  which  ap- 
**  peared  so  extraoidinary,  by  magic  (yot^ila^.'^)  Arnobius 
also  mentions  the  common  and  childish  calumnies  which 
were  spread  against  Jesus ;  such  as,  *^  He  was  a  magician, 
**  he  performed  all  those  miracles  bj  clandestine  arts,  he 
•*  stole  the  names  of  powerful  angels  and  occult  doctrines 
"  from  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians®.**  The  author  of 
the  RecG^itions  represents  one  of  the  Scribes  as  saying, 
*^  Your  Jesus  performed  his  signs  and  wonders  as  a  ma- 
<^  gician,  and  not  as  a  prophetP  i^  and  such,  no  doubt,  was 
the  meaning  of  the  Jews,  when  they  accused  him  of  work- 
ing his  miracles  by  the  a^ncy  of  evil  spirits.  What  was 
said  ol  the  master,  was  said  also  of  his  servants  and  follow- 
ers, as  our  Saviour  himself  foretold  <l :  and  among  the  other 
cahimnies  which  were  spread  against  the  Christians,  they 
were  very  generally  accused  of  impure  and  ma^cal  super- 
stitions. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  feu  under  this 
suspicion  from  being  confounded  with  the  Gnostics,  who, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  made  use  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  were  often  called  Christians.  Eusebius  speaks  of  Satan 
devising  every  plan  "  that  enchanters  and  deceivers,  by  as- 
^*  suming  the  name  of  our  religion,  might  lead  those  believ- 
**  ers,  who  were  ensnared  by  them,  into  the  pit  of  destruc- 
^*  tion  ;  and  at  the  same  time  might  turn  away  those,  who 
**  were  not  yet  converted,  from  coming  over  to  the  Gospel, 
**  by  the  example  of  their  own  deeds'.""  This  scheme,  which 
might  truly  be  described  as  the  work  of  a  mali^ant  Spirit, 
succeeded  too  well:  and  ecclesiastical  history  informs  us, 
that  the  Christians  were  accused  of  all  those  impious  super- 
stitions, which  I  have  shewn  from  Irenseus  to  have  been 
practised  by  the  Gnostics".  It  is  not  improbable  that  what 
St  Paul  heard  of  the  Christians  upon  tiis  first  arrival  at 
Rome,  that  the  sect  was  every  where  spoken  aminst^y  may 
have  been  owing  to  the  followers  of  Simon  Auigus  having 
been  confounded  with  the  Christians:  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  a  principal  cause  of  the  persecutions  which  were 
carried  on  a^inst  tnat  unhappy  and  harmless  body,  may  be 
found  in  this  mistake.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  awell  more 
at  length  upon  this  subject  in  note  68. 

"  Cont  Cels.  I.  6.  p.  335.    The  Jews  said  the  8ame»  III.  i .  p.  44^. 

•  I.  p.  as- 

P  I.  58.    Easebins  notices  this  charge,  Demonsi.  Evang.  III.  3.  p.  102. 
6.  p.  \2$,  13a. 
^  Matt  X.  35. 
'  IV.  7.    See  AngostiD.  Senn.  LXXI.  toI.  V.  p.  384,  &c. 

•  Origeo.  cont.  Cels.  VI.  40.  p.  66j.  «  Acts  xxriii.  22. 
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NOTE  46.— See  Lecture  IV,  p.  107. 
There  will  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  understanding  whai 
the  Fathers  have  said  of  the  pretensions  of  Simon  Magus, 
if  we  conceive  him  to  have  given  himself  out  to  be  an  eiM- 
nation  from  God :  and  we  liave  seen,  that  the  doctrine  d 
Emanations  had  been  engrafted  upon  Platonism  from  the 
East  some  time  before.  That  this  is  the  true  represenuukm 
of  the  case,  I  would  infer  from  the  contradictions  of  the 
Fathers  themselves.  Thus  when  Irenaeus  states,  that  Simoo 
said  of  himself,  ^^  esse  se  sublimis^mam  Virtutem,  hoc  est, 
**  eum  qui  sit  super  omnia  Pater  ",*"  the  explanation  is  evi- 
dently an  addition  of  Irenaeus,  and  in  fact  contradicts  Si- 
mon'^s  own  declaration,  which  is  nearly  the  same  with  that 
in  Acts  viii.  10.  Again,  though  Irenseus,  Theodoret,  hkI 
others,  have  said,  that  Simon  professed  to  have  appeared  to 
the  Grentiles  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  Epiphanius  inronns  us, 
that  he  proclaimed  his  mistress  Helena  to  be  the  Holf 
Ghost':  Doth  of  which  statements  cannot  be  true.  ligtiti, 
Epiphanius  says  of  Menander,  the  disciple  of  Simon,  that 
be  gave  himself  out  as  a  greater  person  than  his  masterT: 
and  yet  he  had  said  just  before,  that  Menander  professed 
to  be  a  d6vafi,tg  sent  from  God ;  so  that  he  could  not  have 
called  himself  greater  than  Simon,  if  Simon  had  actually 
pretended  to  be  Gt)d.     This  contradiction   appears  still 

Slainer,  if  we  compare  Theodoret,  who  expressly  says,  that 
f  enander  did  not  call  himself  the  first  Swafti; :  for  this,  he 
said,  was  unknown  ^.  It  is  impossible  therefore,  if  SinioD 
had  professed  to  be  God,  that  Menander  could  have  called 
himself  greater  than  Simon,  and  yet  have  acknowledged, 
that  he  was  not  the  first  huvofug :  and  I  can  only  infer,  that 
both  Simon  and  Menander  gave  themselves  out  to  be  W- 
ftfi;  sent  from  God:  which  is  indeed  expressly  stated  by 
Jerom,  where  he  says,  that  ^^  Simon  Magus  and  his  disdptf 
**  Menander  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  Powers  ^God^'^ 
and  in  the  Recognitions  Simon  is  made  to  say  of  himself, 
"  I  am  the  first  Power  ^J.""  This  b  fSuther  confirmed  by 
Theodoret  himself,  who  says,  that  the  followers  of  Sinoo 

•  1.33- "-P- 99-  »  Haer.  XXI.  a.  p.  56. 

f  Hasr.  XXII.  i.  p.  61.  Petarins  has  aim  pointed  out  the  incoiisiiteBqr « 
Epiphiiniat  sayioff,  that  though  Simon  called  Helena  the  Holy  Ghort,  be 
gare  no  name  to  himself.  Not  p.  41.  I  would  compare  this  with  what  Iie- 
n«u8  says  of  Valentinut,  who  taught  cTmm  itmim  •MM^Mtrrt*,  «/  «^  W*  ** 
MmkMPm  iffnrn,  t§  U  X/yiit.  (I.  If.  1.  p.  52.)  Simon  probaWy  *^ }^ 
the  fint  i£on  was  £»«t«^Mtrr«#,  nomen  mmMie:  but  he  did  not  lay  tbb  off 
himself,  as  Epiphanius  and  the  other  Fathers  imagined. 

■  H«r.  Fab.  I.  3.  p.  193. 

•  Dei  Virtntes.  Jdv,  Ludf,  33.  toL  II.  p.  197. 

•  "  Ego  sum  prima  Virtus."  III.  47. 
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looked  upon  him  as  iilav  rwoi  tCvafiiy^:  and  the  author  of 
the  Clementine  Homilies  <l  makes  Simon  say  expressly,  "  I 
**  am  not  the  Son.*"  He  even  denied,  that  Chnst  could  be 
called  the  Son  ofGody  or  that  God  could  be  ssid  to  have  a 
Son^.  Some  writers  have  inferred  from  what  is  said  of 
Simon  by  the  Fathers,  that  he  was  a  Sabellian,  i.  e.  that  he 
looked  upon  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  manifestations 
of  the  Father  under  different  forms  f.  But  the  doctrine  of 
emanations,  as  held  by  Jews  and  Platonists  in  the  time  of 
Simon,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  theory  of  Sabellius, 
though  it  may  have  led  the  way  to  it :  and  Simon  would 
probably  have  differed  entirely  from  Sabellius,  both  as  to 
the  number  of  divine  emanations,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  put  forth.  Petavius  has  attempted,  but 
not  very  successfully,  to  ^ve  a  more  Uteral  interpretation 
to  the  words  of  the  Fathers?;  and  Ittigius  is  inclined  to 
adopt  the  same  view  ^:  but  the  opinion,  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed conceminj;  Simon  declaring  himself  to  be  an  emana- 
tion from  God,  is  the  same  whioi  has  been  adopted  by 
Beausobre*,  Brucker^  and  Basnage^ 

When  Justin  Martyr  says,  that  Simon  was  worshipped 
as  a  God,  he  may  have  meant  that  this  was  done  after  his 
death.  Or  if  he  spoke  of  honours  paid  to  him  when  living, 
we  know  enough  of  the  foolish  idolatry  of  the  heathen,  to 
disdnguish  the  apotheosis  of  a  mortal  from  the  divinity 
ascrilNed  to  beings,  who  had  always  been  Gods.  .  It  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  tradition  of  these  divine  honours, 
which  led  to  the  notion,  that  Simon  gave  himself  out  to  be 
the  supreme  God :  and  the  Fathers,  who  knew  of  only  one 
God,  torgot  that  the  heathen  could  worship  many  deities, 
without  believing  any  of  them  to  be  the  supreme  God. 

Mosheim  thinks,  that  the  Fathers  may  have  mistaken 
Simon,  who  called  himself  the  Father^  meaning  thereby  the 
first  or  principal  iEon<";  and  he  shews  from  Irenaeus",  that 
this  first  Mon  was  called  NcDv  koA  Movoyav^,  Ylaripa,  xa) 

<  H«r.  Fftb.  1.  1.  p.  iQi. 

*  XVIII.  7.  Yet  10  the  Recognitions  be  is  made  to  eay,  «  1  am  the  Son 
*'  of  God  :'*  (HI.  47.)  from  which  I  should  conclude,  that  he  used  the  term 
Son  in  a  figurative  yense,  and  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  a  begotten  Son, 
This  will  reconcile  both  statements. 

•  Recognit  II.  49.  III.  2,  8. 

'See  Ch.  Wormius,  Hist.  SabeU,  11.  2.  p.  54. 
t  Dogmat.  Tbeol.  de  Trin.  1. 14*  7* 
,^  Hist.  Eccles.  selecta  Capita,  V.  10.  p.  262. 
^  Vol.  I.  p.  257,  258.  II.  p.  332-  ■•  VoL  II.  p.  6^0. 

'  Ezerc.  Hist.  Crit  ad  An.  35.  Nom.  20.  p.  105.    Sec  also  Massnef  s 
preface  to  Irencns,  art.  III.  100. 
■  De  one  Simone  Mago,  17.  "  !•  i-  !•  p.  5* 
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^AfX^f  TWf  wirraov.   This  explanation  will  perhaps  meet  with 
few  followers. 

NOTE  47.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  107. 
The  following  are  the  principal  passages  in  the  wijtiiigi 
of  the  Fathers  concerning  this  female  associate  of  Simoo. 
Justin  Martyr,  after  statme  that  Simon  was  worshipped  ai 
a  God,  adds,  "  They  say  dso,  that  a  certain  Hdena,  who 
*^  travelled  about  with  him  at  that  time,  and  who  had  fc^ 
**  merly  been  a  prosdtute,  was  his  first  Idea  or  Concep- 
**  tion**.*"  The  account  given  by  Irenaeus  is  much  man 
detailed.  *^  Having  purchased  a  woman  called  Hekni, 
'^  who  was  a  prostitute  at  Tjre,  he  carried  her  about  widi 
*^  him,  and  said  that  she  was  the  first  Conception  of  hit 
^^  mind,  the  mother  of  all  things,  by  whom  in  the  beginning 
<^  he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  the  Angels  and  AnJumgels: 
^^  for  that  this  Conception  proceeded  forth  from  him ;  ni 
'^  knowing  her  father^s  wishes,  descended  to  the  lower 
"  world,  and  produced  the  Angels  and  Powers;  by  whom 
^^  also  he  said  that  this  world  was  made.  But  after  she  bd 
"  produced  them,  she  was  detained  by  them  through  enTy» 
"  since  they  were  unwilling  to  be  considered  the  oflfepnng 
"  of  any  other  bein^ :  for  he  himself  was  entirely  unknown 
*^  by  tnem ;  but  his  Conception  was  detained  by  these 
'^  powers  and  Angels,  which  were  put  forth  from  her,  and 
^^  suffered  every  insult  from  them,  tnat  she  might  not  reton 
^^  upward  to  her  father :  and  this  went  so  far,  that  she  was 
^^  even  confined  in  a  human  body,  and  for  ages  passed  into 
'^  other  female  bodies,  as  if  from  one  vessel  into  another. 
**'  He  said  also  that  she  was  in  that  Helena,  on  whose 
"  account  the  Trojan  war  was  fought .  .  .  and  that  after 
**  passing  from  one  body  to  another,  and  constantly  mectiM 
^^  with  insult,  at  last  she  became  a  public  prostitute,  and 
^^  that  she  was  the  lost  sheep.  On  tnis  account  he  came, 
"  that  he  might  first  of  all  reclaim  her,  and  free  her  fiwn 
<<  her  chains,  and  then  give  salvation  to  men  through  the 
«*  knowledge  of  himself  P.""  He  adds  afterwards,  that  to 
followers  "  nad  images  of  Simon,  made  after  the  figure  of 
"  Jupiter  q,  and  of  Helena  after  the  figure  of  Minerva:"*  to 
which  custom  St.  John  has  been  supposed  to  allude,  when 
he  said,  LiUle  childreUf  keep  yourselvesjrom  idob^.  (1  J<*" 

•  Tjfv  A^  mStrw  tnMU  Wftimf  ytN^iniff.   Apol.  I.  36.  p.  59- 

Pi.  23. 3.  p.  99.  ^nt 

4  CoQcerniiig  Simon  being  wonUpped  at  Jnpiter,  we  Brncker*  w*  "•  r' 
671.  Mosheim,  InsHt,  Mcff.  p.  422. 
'  Grabc  o^  BuUi  Harm,  Apoit,  p.  30. 
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V.  SI.)  TertuUian  either  translated  Irenseus,  or  followed 
some  other  document,  which  was  common  to  both  of  them ; 
and  gives  precisely  the  same  account  of  Helena,  her  former 
infamous  life,  her  being  the  first  Conception  of  Simon, 
who  was  the  supreme  Father,  her  producing  the  angels, 
bang  detained  by  them,  being  the  Spartan  Helen,  &c.  &c.* 
We  only  learn  from  Origen  that  some  of  the  Simonians 
worshipped  Helena,  and  were  called  from  that  circumstance 
Heleniani^  Epiphanius  nearly  agrees  with  Irenaeus  and 
Tertullian,  but  makes  the  account  still  more  absurd,  by 
sa^ng,  that  Helena  was  pronounced  by  Simon  to  be  the 
rioly  Ghost  He  adds,  that  she  was  also  called  Prunicus  ", 
and  that  by  her  he  created  the  Angels,  who  created  the 
world.  Theodoret  also  a^ees  with  Irenaeus  and  Tertul- 
lian ^,  but  does  not  add,  what  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
account  of  Epiphanius,  that  Simon  proclaimed  Helena  to 
be  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  need  not  quote  from  any  of  the  later 
Fathers,  who  agree  in  the  main  with  the  statements  already 
^ven :  but  the  author  of  the  Recognitions  appears  to  relate 
a  very  different  story,  when  he  says,  that  Dontheus  was  in 
love  with  a  woman  named  I^una ;  and  that  ^<  after  the  death 
**  of  Doatheus,  Simon  married  Luna,  with  whom  he  travel- 
'<  led  about,  deceiving  the  multitudes,  and  asserting  that  he 
«  was  a  certain  Power,  which  was  superior  to  Grod  the 
<'  Creator ;  but  that  Luna,  who  accompanied  him,  had 
^'  been  brought  down  from  the  highest  neavens,  and  was 
**  Wisdom,  the  mother  of  all  things :  for  whom,  he  said, 
'*  the  Greeks  and  barbarians  fought,  and  were  able  to  a 
**  certain  degree  to  behold  her  image;  but  they  were  en- 
^^  tirely  imorant  of  herself,  and  her  existence ;  for  she 
**  dwelt  with  the  supreme  and  only  Grod  yJ"  We  may  re- 
cognise an  agreement  between  this  account  and  that  of 
the  other  writers,  except  in  the  name  as^gned  to  this 

*  De  Anima,  54.  p.  290.  We  read  in  this  passage,  **  Helenam  qoamdam 
'*  Tyriam  de  loco  libidinis  publicas  eadem  pecuoia  redemit,  digoam  sibi 
**  mercedem  pro  Spirita  Sancto."  We  might  at  first  thiok,  that  these  last 
words  coDtaiDfd  ao  allusioD  to  Helena  beiog  the  Holy  Ghost :  bnt  it  is  qnite 
plain,  that  Tertullian,  who  had  called  Simon  <*  redemptor  Spiritas  Sancti," 
alluded  to  his  hanog  wished  to  purchase  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  and 
that  he  meant  in  this  place  to  say,  that  Simon  afterwards  employed  the  same 
money  to  purchase  his  mistress  Helena,  digram  sibi  mercedem  pro  Spkitu 
Sancto:  '*  a  worthy  purchase  this,  which  he  valued  at  the  same  price  as  the 
<<  Holy  Ghost  !*'  Is  it  possible  that  a  mistaken  construction  of  this,  or  a 
similar  passage,  sbonM  have  led  later  writers  to  say,  that  Helena  was  the 
Holy  Ghost? 

« Cont  Cda.  V.  6a.  p,  625. 

•  For  the  meaning  of  this  word,  see  PeUTius,  ad  Epipk,  Hetr*  XXV.  4. 
Beansobre,  voL  II.  p.  326. 

>  Hcreu  Fab.  I.  i.  p.  193.  ^  II.  is.  p.  513. 
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woman..  But  even  in  this  particular  the  difference  is  sol 
8o  great  as  it  appears.  Luna  is  in  Greek  Sdene^  wludi  is 
not  very  dissimilar  to  Hdena^;  and  in  some  editioiis  of 
Irenaeus  we  read  Selenen  for  Hdenam^  and  the  same  sub- 
stitution is  made  by  Augustin  and  Cyril  ^.  We  shall  per- 
haps find  the  cause  of  this  variation,  if  we  consult  the 
Clementine  Homilies,  where  we  meet  with  an  obscure  aad 
most  absurd  passage,  about  John  the  Baptist  having  thirty 
followers,  according  to  the  number  of  the  days  of  the  mooo: 
<^  among  these  there  was  one  woman,  whose  name  was 
'^  Helena,  that  this  also  mifi^ht  not  be  without  a  mysterioos 
*^  meaning :  for  a  woman  bein^  half  of  a  man  makes  the 
^^  number  thirty  imperfect,  as  is  the  case  with  the  moon, 
'^  whose  orbit  makes  the  course  of  the  month  not  perfect  V 
We  are  then  told,  that  Simon  was  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  thirty,  and  that  he  afterwards  traveled  about 
with  this  Helena,  ^^  who,  he  sai(^  had  come  down  from  the 
**  highest  heavens  to  the  world,  having  soverngn  power,  as 
<^  the  universal  mother  and  Wisdom :  fur  whose  sake  the 
*^  Greeks  and  Barbarians  fought,  having  formed  an  noap 
"  of  the  reality :  for  she  herself  was  at  that  time  with  tEe 
*^  supreme  Grod.'"  We  can  no  longer  doubt,  that  this  foohsh 
story  contained  some  mystical  or  allegorioil  meaning,  and 
several  writers  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  allegory. 
I  would  refer  particularly  to  Vitringa^^,  Hortnus**,  and 
Beausobre^;  the  latter  of  whom  has  shewn  much  learning 
and  ingenuity  in  proving  Helena  to  be  the  Soul,  which  wv 
involved  in  the  corruptions  of  matter,  and  the  extricatioD  of 
which  was  the  cause  of  Simon  appearing  upon  earth.  It  is 
the  observation  of  Mosheim,  that  ^^  nothing  is  more  easy 
<<  than  to  shew  upon  what  sl^t  foundations  this  opnicm  is 
^*  built  f:"*^  and  having  referred  the  reader  to  other  authors, 
I  shall  adopt  the  example  of  Mosheim,  as  expressed  in 
another  work,  where  he  says,  "  Concerning  Helen,  the  as- 
<^  sociate  of  this  despicable  mortal,  I  shul  enter  into  no 
"  discusaon  or  enquiry.  The  labours  of  the  learned  with 
^*  regard  to  her  history  have  hitherto  only  tended  to  involve 
**  nearly  the  whole  of  it  in  difficulties  and  obscurity^.'*  I 
would  only  remark  in  conclusion,  that  since  Simon  gave 

*  See  Motheim,  Imtit.  Mqf,  p.  427.  •  See  Bemoaobre,  Tot  II.  p.  510. 
^  Horn.  U.  23.  p.  633-                           •  Obs.  Sacr.  I.  3.  p.  131. 

*  Oe  ult.  Orig.  Simonis  M«gi,  1.  4.  p.  523.  II.  4.  p.  547.  See  also  SlriciBS, 
Ditquis.  I.  de  SiinoDe  Mago,  Thes.  45.  p.  41.  Boaldac,  «k  Ertietm  ftM 
Legem,  c.  5.  p.  31 :  c.  6.  p.  37. 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  36.  II.  p.  314. 329-  510.    See  also  BmdLer,  toI.  II.  p.  671. 
f  Eccles.  Hilt.  Cent.  I.  V.  13.  note  K    See  alao  JmsfU,  M^\  p.  419. 436b 
f  De  Rebus  ante  Coast*  Cent  1. 66.  note  *. 
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out,  that  an  emanation  from  God  resided  in  himself,  he  may 
also  have  said,  that  another  emanation  resided  in  his  com- 
panion^. They  may  thus  have  considered  themselves  as 
the  receptacles  of  the  first  pair  of  Mons :  and  the  mystical 
or  allegorical  parts  of  the  story  may  have  been  the  fancy  of 
later  writers.  This  is,  I  thmk,  a  much  more  probable 
hypothesis,  than  that  Simon  himself  intended  any  allego- 
rical allusion. 

With  respect  to  this  woman  being  the  Spartan  Helen,  I 
need  not  observe,  that  the  notion  is  a  proof  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  being  a  doctrine  held  by  Simon.  That 
such  was  his  belief,  is  observed  by  Tertullian  i  and  others : 
and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  shew  in  note  58,  that  all  the 
Gnostics  believed  in  a  Metempsychosis.  What  was  said 
in  the  Recognitions  and  the  Clementine  Homilies,  of  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  having  fought  for  a  phantom  and  not 
a  reality,  is  evidently  taken  from  the  fable,  which  is  pre- 
served by  Plato k,  Euripides^,  and  others,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  be  traced  to  Stesichorus  ™,  as  the  earliest  writer, 
who  recorded  it. 

NOTE  48.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  108. 
Though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Simon  was 
the  first  or  original  inventor  of  this  system  of  iEons,  yet 
since  he  was  probably  the  first  Gnostic,  who  introduced  the 
name  of  Chnst  into  this  mythology,  it  becomes  interesting 
to  know  the  number  and  the  names  of  the  iGons,  which 
formed  part  of  his  philosophical  creed.  Theodoret  gives  us 
the  following  account  of  his  doctrine :  "  He  suppos^  there 
^*  to  be  an  infinite  Power,  which  he  called  the  root  QH^aofia) 
**  of  all  things.  He  said,  that  this  was  Fire,  which  had  a 
**  twofold  energy,  one  apparent,  the  other  hidden ;  that  the 
**  world  was  created,  and  that  it  was  created  by  that  energy 
"  of  Fire  which  is  apparent;  that  from  this  energy  there 
"  were  put  forth  at  first  three  pairs,  (cru^wy/a?,)  which  he 
<^  also  called  roots :  he  called  the  first  pair,  Nou$  and  *Eir{- 
*^  yoia ;  the  second,  ^Hovr^  and  "Evyoia ;  the  third,  Aoyt^fjiis 
*^  and  'EMfMiaig.  He  named  himself  as  the  infinite  Power 
'^ .  .  .  .  and  he  said  that  Helena  was  his  first  Conception 
**  (moioy  n."")  This  account  does  not  appear  at  first  to 
agree  with  that  which  is  given  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzum 

k  Tbii  18  Id  ^t  the  conclusioD  of  Moibeim.  Instit^  Ma^,  p.  430, 421* 
» De  Anima,  34,  35.  p.  290,  291.  ^  De  Repabl.  IX.  p.  586. 

I  Heleo.  33. 
■  Plato,  1.  c.  Tzetzes  in  Lycophr.  1 10.    IrenBus  aUo  allndes  to  Stencho- 

ni»,p.99- 
n  Her.  Fab.  I.  i.  p.  193. 
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and  his  Scholiasts.  It  is  well  known  that  ValentinuS}  who 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Gnostics  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, invented  a  system  of  thirty  M(ms^:  but  it  b  akoa 
acknowledged  &ct,  that  the  whole  system  did  not  originate 
with  himsdf,  but  that  the  first  Ogdoad^  as  it  was  called,  i  t 
the  eight  more  ancient  and  principal  iEons,  were  borrowed 
by  him  from  the  earUer  Gnostics  P.  These  eight  JSons  were 
Buios  and  ^tyriy  NoD;  and  'AX^ieia,  Atfyo;  and  Zop^,  "AApmnf 
and  'Enxkn^ta.  The  whole  number  was  arranged  by  Vakn- 
tinus  in  pairs  of  fifteen  male  and  fifteen  female  Mons;  aod 
the  successive  generation  of  the  eight  first  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  scheme : 

Bythos    =    Sige 

Nus       =     Alethia 

I n 

Logos       ==        Zoe 


r"       K 

Anthropus  ^  Ecclesia. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  Gregory  of  Nao- 
anzum  %  that  Valentinus  was  preceded  by  Simon  in  maiD- 
taming  the  succession  of  these  eight  iEons,  and  that  Simcm 
also  made  them  all  to  have  proceeded  from  Bythos  and 
Sige.  £lias  Cretensis  and  Nicetas  %  two  of  the  commaita^ 
tors  upon  Gregory,  assert  this  more  plainly;  and  Elias 
informs  us,  that  the  Simonians  made  Bythos  and  Si^  to 
be  the  first  iEons;  from  these  came  Mens  and  Vtfittf; 
from  these  Sermo  and  Vita ;  from  these  Homo  and  Eockaia. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  eight  first  iGons  of  Vako- 
tinus  were  taken  from  those  of  Simon  and  the  first  Gnostics: 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Eusebius  alluded  to 
Simon,  when  he  said,  that  *^  the  leader  of  the  impious  hefe- 
'^  tics  laid  it  down  as  his  doctrine,  that  at  first  God  and 
"  Sige  existed  s.''  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of 
all  tnis  mysticism.  God,  or  the  first  Cause,  was  caM 
BythoSf  because  his  nature  was  unfathomable,  and  he  was 
supposed  to  dwell  in  a  fieroma  of  inaccessible  Light*    In 

•  Irco.  1. 1. 3.  p.  7.  Epiphmn.  Hm',  XXXI.  a.  p.  164. 
p  Iren.  I.  1 1. 1.  p.  5a.  II.  13. 8.  p.  131.  Epiphao.  1.  c 
«»  Orat.  XXV.  8.  p.  459, 460.  XLI.  a.  p.  732. 

'  Tbe  former  ItTed  in  the  eigfatfa,  the  Utter  id  the  elerentfa,  ccDtofy :  ■" 
their  commentaries  are  published  in  tbe  edition  of  1630. 

•  De  Eccles.  Theol.  II.  p.  1 14.  The  Recognitions  represent  Simon  ss  t^ 
lieying  in  pany  Gods,  and  one  inoomprdiennble  God,  snperior  to  Itefl  "*■ 
(II.  38.)    This  is  nothing  else  than  the  system  of  iBons. 
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this  we  may  observe  a  resemblance  to  the  Oriental  doc- 
trines: but  the  notion  of  Grod  acting  upon  his  own  mind 
was  an  offspring  of  the  school  of  Plato.  According  to  Ire- 
nseus,  '*  fiythos,  who  was  incomprehensible,  invimble,  eter- 
^^  nal,  and  unoriginated,  existed  for  infinite  ages  in  a  pro- 
^^  found  silence  and  quietude :  but  Ennaea  existed  with 
^'  him,  whom  they  also  call  Charis  and  Si^  ^^  Sige  there- 
fore was  the  Mind  of  the  Deity,  and  imphed  the  solitude  in 
which  he  lived,  before  any  other  being  existed:  but  the 
notion  of  JVt^  being  produced  from  this  union,  and  of 
Legos  being  produced  from  Nus^  is  evidently  a  modification 
of  the  Platonic  Theology.  Mosheim  has  observed  with  his 
usual  accuracy",  that  of  these  eight  iEons  of  Simon  Magus, 
only  six  can  properly  be  said  to  have  proceeded  from  God : 
for  the  first  pair  of  iEons,  By  thos  and  Sige,  are  in  fact  the 
Deity  himself  and  his  own  Mind.  The  system  adopted  by 
Simon,  as  it  is  explained  by  Theodoret,  made  the  first 
Cause,  or  infinite  Power,  to  be  Fire :  and  this  is  nothing 
dse  than  the  inaccessible  Light,  which  was  the  abode  of 
Bjthos.  So  also  the  hidden  ener^  of  Fire,  as  it  is  called 
by  Theodoret,  may  be  identified  with  Sige,  or  tlie  Mind  of 
the  Deity.  Theodoret  states,  that  three  pairs  of  iEons 
were  put  forth  from  God,  which  confirms  the  observation 
already  Quoted  from  Mosheim.  The  first  pair,  according 
to  Theoaoret,  was  Nus  and  Epinaea:  in  the  system  of 
Valentinus,  which  is  also  that  ascribed  to  Simon  by  Elias 
Cretensis,  the  first  iEons  put  forth  from  Bythos  aim  Sige 
were  Nus  and  Alethia.  Nus  therefore  is  the  same  in  both 
schemes:  and  I  suspect  that  Theodoret,  instead  of  adding 
the  name  of  each  female  iEon,  has  only  given  another  name 
to  the  male;  so  that  Nus^  which,  according  to  Irenaeus, 
was  also  called  Monogenes  x,  has  received  from  Theodoret 
the  additional  name  of  Epinaa,  If  we  proceed  to  the 
second  pair  of  iEons,  the  ^mvri  of  Theodoret  may  easily  be 
id^itificKl  with  the  Aoyog  of  Valentinus ;  but  there  is  still 
the  same  diflSculty  with  respect  to  the  female  iEon,  which 
according  to  the  former  was  Enn<Bay  to  the  latter  was  Zoe. 
So  also  Uie  third  pair  of  iEons,  which  according  to  Theo- 
doret was  Logismus  and  Ent/wmesisj  can  hardly  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  Anthropus  and  Ecdesia  of  Valentinus.  Theo- 
doret appears  to  have  followed  some  authority,  which  was 
totally  different  from  all  the  other  accounts^  but  there  is 
still  sufficient  identity  for  us  to  recognise  in  it  the  Bythos 
uid  Sige,  which  were  looked  upon  by  the  Gnosdcs  as  the 

'I.  I.  i.p. 5.  •  IiittitMid.p.4ia.  «I.  I.  i.p.5. 
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source  of  all  the  Mons.  Great  confusion  probably  arae 
from  the  error  of  supposing  Simon  to  have  identifi^l  him- 
self with  God ;  whereas  it  is  highly  probable,  that  he  ooly 
cave  himself  out  to  be  an  emanation  from  God.  Whether 
he  considered  himself  and  Helena  as  the  first  pair  of  iEon^ 
or  rather  as  having  these  two  iEons  residing  in  themselves, 
cannot  perhaps  be  ascertained  x.  If  we  could  trust  the 
Fathers  in  this  particular,  he  was  arrogant  enough  to  hare 
said  this  or  even  much  more :  but  when  we  find  that  Va- 
lentinus  supposed  Nus  or  Monogenes  (the  first  emanadoo 
from  God)  to  have  put  forth,  after  the  birth  of  Logos  and 
Zoe,  two  other  iEons,  which  were  Christ  and  the  H<Jj 
Ghost  *,  I  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  this  also  was  ooe 
of  the  points  which  Valentmus  borrowed  from  the  early 
Gnostics,  and  probably  from  Simon.  That  Simon  intro- 
duced the  names  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  into  be 
system  of  iEons,  can  hardljr  be  doubted ;  and  hence  arose 
the  error  of  attributing  to  him  the  blasphemous  dechuradoo, 
that  he  was  revealed  as  Christ  to  the  Samaritans,  and  as 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Gentiles.  I  have  already  expressed 
my  opinion,  that  he  professed  to  have  the  same  iGon  resid- 
ing in  himself,  which  had  resided  in  Jesus.  This  was 
Christ  And  he  may  perhap  have  said,  that  another  iEoo, 
to  which,  after  the  example  of  the  apostles,  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Ghost*,  resided  in  his  companion.  Ire- 
nseus  has  preserved  a  singular  fact,  if  we  can  depend  upoo 
the  accuracy  of  it,  which  is,  that  Basilides  made  Christ  to 
be  another  name  for  Nus^  the  first  emanation  from  God, 
and  supposed  him  to  have  been  sent  under  this  name  to 
liberate  mankind  from  error  ^,  If  this  was  also  the  opnioo 
of  Simon,  he  did  not  make  Christ  to  be  a  separate  JEoa: 
and  he  may  have  asserted,  that  Nus,  or  the  first  iBon,  after 
having  resided  in  Jesus,  and  returned  to  the  Pleroma, 
descended  also  upon  himself.  All  this  must  for  ever  re- 
main extremely  uncertain :  but  that  Simon  believed  in  the 
existence  of  three  pairs  of  iEons,  which  proceeded  froin 
Bythos  and  Sige,  has  been  proved  by  several  writers.  I 
would  refer  to  Mosheim,  InsHt.  Maj.  p.  411, 418.  Bnicicr, 
vol.  II.  p.  674.  Coteler^s  note  ad  Ignat.  Epist.  ad  Magne8.8. 

y  Such  is  the  notion  of  Moelieini,  Inatit,  Mt{f.  p.  429.  He  alto  P*^*^ 
tinifitt  to  be  synonymous  with  ^Son,  in  his  Diss,  de  Un»  Sm«m€  Maft  i5* 
p.  91,  92. 

>  Irenaeus,  I.  2.  5.  p.  11. 


*  Mosheim  would  explain  the  words  of  Epiphanins  by  giviof  "^""r 
meaning  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  Instil.  Mij.  p.  430.  Sec  abo  bit  ■«•«•  * 
Codworth,  IV.  36,  p.  850.  note*. 

*»1.34.4.  p.  101.    Theodoret  sayi  the  iune,  £for.  Fo^.  1*  4*  ^  >95* 
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but  above  all,  Pearson's  VindicicB  IffnatiancBy  part.  II.  c.  6. 
where  it  is  triumphantly  shewn,  uiat  the  first  ogdoad  of 
Valentinus  was  borrowed  from  the  older  Gnostics.  Pearson 
is  very  ably  supported  by  Bishop  Bull,  Def.  Fid,  Nk.  III. 
1.  8,  &c. 

Whatever  else  has  been  said  by  the  Fathers  concerning 
Simon  Mamis,  may  be  seen  in  the  writers  already  referred 
to,  particularly  Ittigius,  de  Hieresiarchis,  I.  2.  p.  28.  Ap» 
pend.  p.  4.  and  Hi^t.  Eccles.  sekcta  Capita^  V.  6.  p.  ^8. 
Mosheim,  Instit.  Maj,  II.  5, 12.  p.  889.  Brucker,  vol.  II. 
p.  667.  Wolfius,  Manichmsmus  ante  ManichceoSy  II.  40. 
p.  176.  Colbergius,  de  Orig.  Hcsres.  I.  1.  Thomasius, 
Schedtaam.  Histor.  6.  84.  p.  22.  Siricius,  Simatm  Magi 
PraviUUes;  and  Mosneim  particularly  praises  a  dissertation 
of  Horbius,  in  the  Bibliotheca  HcBreswlogica  of  Voigtius, 
vol.  I.  part.  8.  p.  511.  to  which  I  may  add,  that  the  Cle- 
mentine Homilies  and  Recognitions,  though  they  are  full 
of  fables,  and  perhaps  represent  the  sentiments  of  later 
Gnostics,  contain  much  curious  matter  concerning  Simon 
Magus. 

These  writers  will  furnish  every  thinff  concerning  the  life 
and  doctrines  of  the  parent  of  heresy ;  but  since  a  principal 
object  of  these  Lectures  is  to  point  out  any  passages  in  the 
apostolic  writings,  which  allude  to  early  here^es,  it  ought 
to  be  mentioned,  that  some  writers  have  supposed  the  words 
of  St.  Paul  in  2  Thess.  ii.  8 — 12.  to  allude  to  Simon  Ma- 
cus.  Grotius  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, though  he  only  referred  v.  8—12.  to  Simon,  and  the 
preceding  part  of  the  passage  to  the  emperor  Caligula.  He 
supposed  the^Stftg*  away  to  mean  the  ffreat  impiety  of  the 
emperor,  who  was  the  man  of  sin  and  the  son  of  perdition. 
The  mystery  qfiniauity  was  his  attempt  to  have  his  statue 
erected  tn  the  temple  of  God  at  Jerusalem :  and  he  who  now 
letteth  was  L.  Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Judaea,  who  did 
not  second  this  impiety  of  his  master.  The  wicked  one 
mentioned  in  v.  8.  was  Simon  Magus,  whose  siffns  and 
hfing  wonders  are  described  in  v.  9 — 11;  and  the  Lord 
consumed  him  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouthy  when  St.  Peter 
vanquished  him  in  Rome.  Grotius  was  followed  by  Ham- 
mond^, who  referred  the  whole  of  the  passage  to  Simon 
Magus.  He  understood  the  coming  of  Christy  mentioned 
in  V.  1,  2.  to  mean  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
fitting  away^  in  v.  8.  is  either  the  turning  of  the  apostles 
ftTMn  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  or  some  remarkable  defection 

«  Dissert.  I*.  PrcMem.  de  Aotichristo,  c.  9.  p.  25. 
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of  Christians  to  the  ranks  of  the  Gnostics.  The  wum  of 
sinj  &c.  is  Simon  Magus,  who  is  said  by  the  Fathers,  as  ii 
y.  4.  to  have  made  himself  God^.  Thai  whuA  letUAy  a 
which  hindered  Simon  from  openly  declaring  himself  wb 
the  still  remaining  attachment  of  the  Christians  to  the  hv 
of  Moses :  and  Hammond  says,  that  the  Gnostics  did  not 
openly  join  the  Jews  in  persecuting  the  Christians,  till  the 
latter  had  entirely  cast  off  Judaism ;  and  then  the  Crnosdcs^ 
together  with  the  Jews,  were  punished  by  Grod,  cmd  coh> 
sumed  xoUh  lite  spirii  of  his  mouth  at  the  destmctioo  of 
Jerusalem.  Grotius  was  answered  by  P.  Molinseus  (ifai 
Moulin)  under  the  name  of  Hippolytus  Fronto,  b^  Jonas 
Slichthin^usi  under  the  name  oi  Johannes  Simplicius,  and 
by  Maresius,  (Des  Marets.)  He  defended  his  interpretatian 
in  an  Appendix  to  his  Annotations;  and  Maresius  again 
replied  to  him  in  a  work  entitled  Ckmcordia  discors  ei  AvA- 
christus  revelatus.  Itti^us^  also  declares  himself  unfavour- 
able to  the  interpretation  adopted  by  Grotius :  and  it  will 
perha[>s  be  generally  allowed,  that  the  noticm  of  Hammood 
IS  less  improbable,  which  explains  the  whole  passage  of  one 
and  the  same  person.  I  cannot  however  see  the  slightest 
reason  for  supposing,  that  St.  Paul  intended  to  allude  par- 
ticularly or  exclusively  to  Simon  Magus.  If  he  had  aooe 
so,  his  Epistle  would  have  had  any  thing  rather  than  the 
effect  of  quieting  the  fears  of  the  Thessalonians  concerning 
ihe  day  of  Christ.  The  rapid  success  of  Simon  Magus, 
which  followed  soon  after  the  writing  of  this  Epistle,  would 
have  proved  to  them  still  more  that  ihe  day  was  at  hand. 
But  if  Simon  Magus  was  ihe  man  of  sin^  the  mystery  cf 
invjmty  had  been  already  at  wcn-k  for  some  time.  This 
Epistle  was  probably  written  in  47,  or  axteen  years  after 
the  first  meeting  between  St.  Peter  and  Simon  Magus ;  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  which  period  there  is  reason  to  suroose, 
that  Simon  was  propagating  his  lyvnff  wonders.  It  will  be 
remembered  also,  that  Caligula  died  in  41;  so  that  St.  Paul 
could  not  possibly  allude  in  this  Epistle  to  the  pro&nation 
which  that  emperor  meditated  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem : 
nor  would  that  profttnation  have  so  greatly  affected  the 
converts  at  Thesi^onica  ^.     I  conceive  the  Ja&ing  away  of 

'  Hammond  observes  that  Wl — B%h  is  not  above,  bat  agamsi  Gogf,  though 
he  seems  to  make  no  difference  in  his  interpretation  of  the  passage.  The 
words  however  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  man  of  «n  exalted  himself 
above  God :  he  may  only  have  presnmptnonsly  opposed  his  decrees. 

•  DeHeresiarchis,  p.  19,  8lc  Hist,  EeeUt,  Select,  Ct^.  V.  tS.  p.  177.  See 
also  Zornins,  Opusc.  Sacr.  vol.  I.  p.  619.  Bochart,  Op,  voL  U.  p.  1044. 
Moore's  Mystery  0/ Iniquity,  Newton,  Dissertation  XXII. 

'  Hammond  has  been  answered  by  Le  Clcrc  and  Whitby,  du/l.  The  t 
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ChristiaDs,  mentioned  in  ii.  3.  to  be  the  same  with  that  pre- 
dicted by  St.  Paul  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  which  I  shall  shew  in 
note  60^  to  refer  to  Gnosticism.  This  defection  is  spoken 
of  as  happening  in  the  loiter  times :  and  St.  John  tdls  us 
phunly,  that  when  he  wrote  his  First  Epistle,  the  Ictat  time 
was  come,  ii.  18:  to  which  I  would  add,  that  when  we  read 
in  his  Second  Epistle,  TTtis  is  a  deceiver  and  an  Antichrist,  7. 
it  ought  tohet/ie  deceiver  and  the  Antichrist,  where  6  tA^- 
90$  may  refer  to  the  hipytiav  isXaviig  in  2  Thess.  ii.  11.  I 
therefore  conceive  St.  Paul  to  allude  to  a  great  defection  of 
Christians  to  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  which  took  place  in  the 
interval  between  St.  Paul'^s  death  and  the  end  of  the  first 
century.  The  Gnostic  doctrines  had  been  propagated  long 
before,  as  is  declared  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  says,  the  mysiery 
of  iniquity  doth  already  tcorks:  but  it  does  not  appear,  that 
they  spr^id  among  Christians.  The  professors  of  Gnostic 
cism  had  generally  anticipated  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel : 
and  while  the  apostles  were  alive,  and  particularly  St.  Paul, 
the  Christian  converts  continued  firm.  In  those  words,  Ve 
know  whait  toithholdeth,  and  he  who  now  letteth  wiU  let, 
until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  St.  Paul  evidently  alluded 
to  something,  which  the  Thessalonians  understood,  having 
heard  of  it  oefore  from  him,  but  which  he  did  not  now 
choose  to  mention.  He  may  perhaps  have  intended  him- 
self, and  the  other  apostles,  aQ  of  whom,  except  St  John, 
were  taken  out  of  the  way,  before  the  gteeXjaUing  away 
took  place :  and  though  St.  John  appears  to  have  seen  the 
bc^nning  of  the  apostasy,  it  probably  did  not  break  out 
till  he  was  taken  away  by  being  banished  to  Patmos.  This 
view  of  the  subject  may  further  illustrate  what  was  said  in 
note  6,  of  heresies  not  having  endangered  the  church  till 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  Gnosticism  had  not 
made  much  progress  among  Christians  till  that  period :  and 
Eusebius  has  preserved  a  passage  from  Hegesippus,  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  which  remarkably  confirms 
what  has  here  been  said :  *^  When  the  holy  company  of  apo- 
*^  ties  had  met  with  their  deaths  in  different  ways,  and  tnat 
*^  generation  had  passed  away  of  the  persons  wno  had  been 

sopposed  the  apostasy  to  be  the  great  revolt  of  the  Jews  from  the  Romans. 
See  Newton,  Dut,  XXII.  who  mentions  all  the  interpretations  of  this  pas- 
sage. 

s  The  word  mystery  in  this  place  has  perhaps  misled  some  commentators. 
St.  I^nl  appears  only  to  have  used  a  proverbial  expression,  as  when  Josephos 
SAya,  '*  that  a  person  would  not  be  mistaken,  who  called  Antipater's  life 
««  mmW  fiy^rnM»9,  a  mystery  of  wickedness."  (Bel.  Jud.  I.  24.  i.)  We 
■ometimes  speJc  of  a  man  as  a  monster  of  iniquity  ^  as  something  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  unnatural  and  can  hardly  be  accounted  for. 
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"  thought  worthy  to  hear  the  heavenly  wisdom  with  thrir 
"  own  ears,  then  the  wickedness  of  error  began  to  assuiK 
**  a  systematic  form  through  the  deceit  of  strange  teacben; 
^^  who,  when  no  apostle  was  now  remaining,  attempted 
**  openly  and  shamelessly  to  preach  knowledge^  foUdy  m 
**  caUea^  in  opposition  to  the  preaching  of  the  truth  ^^  It 
was  then,  or  even  earlier,  that  the  mystery  qfiniquUy  be- 
gan to  take  effect :  and  our  Saviour  may  be  thought  to  hvn 
Predicted  the  same  result  in  partly  the  same  terms,  wha 
e  said,  Many  Jalae  prophets  shaU  rise,  and  shall  deceive 
many :  and  because  iniquity  shall  abound^  (Sia^  to  itXrfioAiim 
T^v  avojttiav,)  i.  e.  when  the  mystery  of  iniquity  shall  be  com- 
plete, the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold,  (Matt.  xxiv.  11,11) 
I  would  refer  the  man  qfsin^  and  the  son  ofperdUion's  to 
those  Christians,  who  abjured  their  fiuth  and  embraced 
Gnosticism :  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Gnostics  maT 
be  exposed  in  v.  4 ;  and  their  false  miracles  in  9 — 11 :  witb 
which  passage  we  may  again  compare  the  prediction  of  our 
Saviour,  There  shaU  arise  Jalse  Christs  and  false  prophets^ 
and  shall  shew  great  signs  and  wonders :  insomuch  thai  ^ 
it  were  possible^  they  shaU  deceive  the  very  elect.  BdujU^  I 
have  told  you  hefhre.  (Matt.  xxiv.  24,  25.)  When  we  read 
in  V.  8.  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  sjnri4  qfhii 
mouthy  and  shall  destroy  with  tfte  brightness  (^nis  comings 
I  conceive  St.  Paul  merely  to  mean,  that  tne  holders  of 
these  impious  doctrines  will  be  condemned  at  the  last  day: 
nor  can  I  see  any  thing  in  the  whole  passage,  which  r^ 
quires  us  to  refer  the  completion  of  the  propbecy  to  a 
period  not  long  preceding  the  last  day.  I  allow,  that  the 
Thessalonians  appear  to  have  been  in  error  upon  this  poiot, 
and  to  have  ima^ned,  that  the  day  of  Christ  was  at  hmd^ 
V.  2.  but  their  mistake  first  began  upon  a  different  questioo* 
They  had  doubts  concerning  the  resurrection ;  and  some  ct 
them  entertained  no  hope  concerning  those  who  were  al- 
ready dead^.  They  seem  to  have  taken  literally  their  call 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  or  of  Heax}en^  and  to  have  ex- 
pected that  Christ  would  come  visibly  to  claim  them  for  his 
own  *.  St.  Paul  assures  them,  that  they  whidi  were  dead 
should  rise  again  at  the  last  day ;  and  that  those,  who  were 
still  alive,  would  not  enter  into  the  presence  of  Christ,  and 

k  Eui.  Eccl.  HiaL  III.  3a. 

*  Our  Siiyioar  applied  this  expression  to  Jndas,  John  xrii.  la:  «hI  «t 
read  of  m^fug  JiT^Xums  in  a  Pet.  ii.  i.  where  Gnostic  heresies  seem  rlcarfy  *• 
be  Indicated.  Dean  Woodhoose,  who  with  gpreat  reason  refers  the  fifth  trvm- 
pet  and  the  first  woe  in  Rer.  ii.  to  the  Gnostic  heretics,  compares  the  w«nl 
'A«r«XA.M»ir  in  ▼.  Ti.  with  the  former  expressions. 

*  I  Tbcss.  W.  13.  »  See  a  Pfet.  iii.  4. 
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receive  their  eternal  reward,  before  those  who  were  ah-eady 
dead"".  If  this  passage  is  rightly  understood,  there  is 
nothing  in  it,  whicn  countenanced  the  idea,  that  the  day  of 
judgment  was  near;  unless  indeed  the  Thessalonians  mis- 
took St.  Paul,  when  he  said,  we  which  are  alive  and  remam^ 
15,  17.  It  is  plain,  that  he  meant  to  speak  of  those,  who 
should  be  alive  when  that  day  came,  and  not  of  himself 
individually :  but  this,  or  some  other  expressioni^,  appears 
to  hove  been  mistaken ;  and  St.  Paul  recurs  to  the  same 
subject  in  hb  Second  Epistle^.  The  Thessalonians  under- 
stood by  the  day  of  Cnrist,  and  the  coming  of  Christy  an 
event  which  was  near  at  hand :  but  St.  Paiu  countenanced 
no  such  idea,  when  he  spoke  of  the  c&mkng  of  our  Lord  Je^ 
sus  Christ,  and  our  gathering  together  ufUo  him.  2  Thess. 
ii.  1.  He  spoke  of  the  gathering  together  of  the  dead  as 
well  as  of  the  living :  and  in  order  to  convince  his  converts, 
that  they  which  were  still  alive,  would  not  have  any  ad* 
vantage  over  those  who  were  dead,  he  reminds  them  of 
what  lie  had  told  them  before,  that  many  of  those  who 
were  still  alive,  so  far  from  being  reserved  for  a  speedy 
interview  with  Christ,  would  fall  away  from  their  faith,  and 
would  never  enter  into  the  presence  of  Christ  at  all  P.  This 
seems  a  very  natural  reason  for  the  introduction  of  this 
prophecy.  St.  Paul  had  often  delivered  it  when  amonff 
them,  that  he  might  warn  them  against  the  danger  <1 :  and 
he  now  repeats  it,  as  a  topic  of  consolation  to  the  friends  of 
those,  who  had  died  in  tne  fiiith  of  Christ :  with  which  we 
may  again  compare  the  words  of  our  Saviour  in  his  me- 

*  I  would  point  r.  l  C.  thus,  Ifrt  hfuCt «/  iimtf  •*  ^i^tXuwifnutf  i/f  rj^t  wm^ih' 
0m9  rm  KamW  »^  fih  f^m^mfut  r«vr  xim^Imwi .  For  tfau  coostmctiODy  tee  Rom. 
Iz.  3 1.  I  donbt  wbether  m^Xuwi^vH  uV  rji»  wmfywimv  could  mean  remammg 
until  the  coming, 

*  Perliape  that  in  i  Thess.  i,  lO.  mmi  iMt^mv  r«y  vi«t  mirti  U  rmt  «^^v*f, 
or  in  B.  IS.  t§S  MmXtShrH  if»Stt  ih  ti^*  ImirrtS  fim^iXiimf  Mmi  )•(«»*  or  in  ii.  19. 1» 
Tj  MirrtS  wm^tf^if  or  in  iii.  13.  v.  33.  Sr  r^  wm^ttfif  r»S  Ktuiw, 

*  If  we  compare  2  Pet.  iii.  4,  5,  S,  9,  11,  13,  14,  15.  it  would  seem  that 
tbe  pcnrersion  of  St.  Panl's  words,  which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Peter  in  r.  16. 
WM  the  same  with  that,  which  was  made  by  the  Thessalonians  concerning 
the  emniitg  9/  Christ:  and  in  v.  17,  18.  Streter  gi^es  similar  exhortations 
to  the  Christians  to  stand  firm  to  their  faith,  and  not  to  be  sedaced  by  the 
Gnostics. 

p  I  woold  translate  the  third  Terse,  Let  no  num  deceive  you  in  any  man" 
ner  whatever,  wUeu  the  filling  away  comefint :  and  I  wonld  paraphrase 
it  thus :  Let  no  man  deceive  von,  by  saying  that  the  liring  hare  an  advantage 
orer  the  dead,  being  reserved  to  see  the  day  of  Christ:  let  no  man  say  this, 
unUI  the  predicted  apostasy  is  oome;  and  then  it  will  be  seen,  whether  the 
Uviag  h«v«  really  an  advantage  over  the  dead ;  it  will  then  be  seen,  who  are 
fiki^  to  aoter  into  the  presence  of  Christ.  I  should  connect  in  with  f^nUm 
v^Mw  See  Knatchbnll,  ad  K  and  Viger.  Vlll.  9. 4* 

f  See  I  Thess.  iii.  4. 
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morable  prophecy,  Bui  he  thai  shall  endure  unio  the  eni, 
Ihe  same  shall  be  saved,  (Matt.  xxiv.  13^)  We  need  not 
conclude,  that  the  Thessalonians  were  particularly  in  danger 
from  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  and  I  should  rather  infer  toit 
they  were  not.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose, 
that  they  had  heard  much  of  Simon  Magus.  I  do  not 
therefore  refer  the  prophecy  particularly  to  him,  though  it 
seems  to  relate  to  the  practices  of  his  followers :  and  tboogh 
the  Fathers  do  not  altogether  support  the  interpreCatioo 
here  given,  yet  mani^  of  tnem  refer  it  to  Antichrist:  aod  if 
they  took  their  notion  of  Antichrist  from  1  John  ii.  18. 
they  must  have  understood  the  prophecy  to  relate  to  some 
event  which  had  already  begun  to  shew  itself.  Ireneus 
refers  it  to  Antichrist  in  III.  6.  5.  p.  181.  et  7.  2.  p.  ISSL 
et  IV.  ^.  1.  p.  322:  and  though  it  is  plain,  that  he  at- 
tached a  mystical  meaning  to  Antichrist,  and  expected  him 
to  rekga  for  some  years,  yet  he  may  have  concaved  this 
r^gn  to  have  commenced  in  the  lifetime  of  St.  John,  aad 
he  may  have  applied  the  term  Antichrist  generally  to  ill 
enemies  of  the  gospel.  This  latter  notion  has  been  adopted  by 
many  writers,  ana  some  of  them  mig^t  be  quoted  as  appljF- 
ing  the  term  Aniichrist  to  the  Gnostics.  Clement  of  Ala- 
andria  appears  to  do  so  in  plain  terms,  when  he  quotes  the 
passage  from  St.  Johns's  Epistle,  and  connects  it  with  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Tim.  iv.  3*.  Orieen,  i^ter  observing 
^<  that  all  real  virtues  are  Christs^  and  all  pretended  virtuci 
'*  are  Antichrists  ^,^  specifies  some  of  the  latter,  which  we 
know  to  have  been  practised  by  the  Gnostics ;  and  aoioag 
others,  ^^  arbitror  et  castitaiem  esse  Antichristum,  quie  est 
^^  apud  haereticos,  in  errorem  mittens  homines,  ne  intetti- 
*^  gant  ecclesiasticam  castitatem  Christum.""  Afterwank 
he  speaks  still  more  plainly,  *^  Greneraliter  unus  est  And- 
<^  christus,  species  autem  ilhus  multse :  tanquam  si  dicamus, 
^^  mendacium  generaUter  unum  est,  secundum  differendas 
"  autem  falsorum  dogmatum  inveniuntur  multa  esse  men- 
^^  dacia.  Si  enim  mendacium  nihil  differt  a  mendacu),  puts, 
'<  BasUidis^  aui  MarcioniSj  out  Vaientiniy  aui  AppdUSf 
"  aut  aliquorum  simiUum,  unum  videtur  esse  roenoaraum. 
^^  Hi  autem  secundum  diversa  dogmata  mentiuntur ;  multi 
'^  sunt  qui  exsurgunt.  Hi  enim  sunt  AnOiAristus^  et  qui* 
"  cumque  post  eos  resurrexerint".*"  Cyprian  in  severtl 
places  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  Index  to  his  wdrks)  coo- 

'  With  this  dedaratioD  I  would  compare  that  r^i^^^"*^  in  Rev.  ul ;» ^ 
and  John  xvi,  i— 4* 
■  Strom.  III.  6.  p.  531,  532.  «  In  Mat  roL  III.  P.85S,  853. 

•  lb.  p.  865.  See  what  follows. 
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sidered  the  predictions  concerning  Antidirist  to  relate  to 
the  persecutions  of  Christians:  but  he  also  shews  that  he 
looked  upon  the  passage  in  1  John  iv.  8.  to  relate  to  here- 
tics > :  and  his  notion  of  Antichrist  is  very  plainly  shewn, 
when  he  says  that  our  Saviour  did  not  specif  any  particu- 
lar adversary  in  Luke  xi.  28 :  ^^  neither  did  the  blessed 
^*  apostle  John  distin^ish  any  heresy  or  sdiism,  or  make  a 
<<  separation  of  any  in  particular ;  but  he  called  all,  who 
**  had  gone  forth  from  the  church,  and  acted  contrary  to 
•*  the  church,  Antichrists,  saying.  Ye  have  heard  that  AnH'- 
"  Christ  ahaU  come^  &c.  (1  John  ii.  18,  19.)  Whence  it 
'<  appears,  that  all  are  enemies  of  the  Lord,  and  Antichrists, 
"  who  are  proved  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  unity  of  the 
•*  catholic  church y.***  Jerom  says,  "  I  imagine  that  all 
*^  Heresiarchs  are  Antichrists,  and  under  the  name  of  Christ 
♦*  teach  those  things,  which  are  contrary  to  Christ*:''  and 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  furnishes  some  support  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  Hammond,  when  he  sajs  that  St.  John  wrote  the 
same  passage  with  reference  to  Simon  Magus  &.  TertuUian 
also  says,  that  St.  Paul  alluded  to  Antidirist^:  and  in  one 
lace  he  expressly  refers  it  to  the  Antichiist  mentioned  by 
\U  John  C;  Upon  the  words  in  v.  7.  he  says,  "  Taniumqm 
'<  nunc  tenets  teneaty  dontc  de  medio  fat.  Quis,  nisi  Ro« 
<<  manus  status?  cuius  abscessio  in  decem  reges  dispersa  An- 
<*  tichristum  superducet.'"  p.  340.  I  profess  myself  unable  to 
comprehend  this  interpretation,  though  many  commentators 
have  approved  of  it  <^ :  and  I  cannot  imagine,  how  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  could  be  said  to  be 
any  let  or  hinderance  against  the  appearance  of  Antichrist. 
My  own  interpretation  will  perhaps  be  rejected  as  equally 
fanciful :  but  it  at  least  furnishes  an  intelli^ble  sense ;  and 
we  may  see  in  the  modesty  of  the  apostle,  a  reason  why  he 
did  not  express  himself  more  opeidy.     A  dissertation  upon 


>  Efnst.  LXXIII.  p.  134.  Tbe  places  where  Antichrist  is  taken  for  perse- 
rvHons  are  p.  30, 89,  90, 93, 96,  iso,  233,  270, 320. 

J  Epist.  LXXVI.  p.  15a.  See  also  Epist  LXXIV.  p.  138.  where  he  assin 
sajs  that  all  heretics  are  An^hrists,  and  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  Cerdon 
aiid  Marcion. 

•  In  Matt.  xxlv.  5.  vol.  VII.  p.  193. 

•  Cateches.  VI.  14.  p.  95.  ed.  4720.  .Vlppolytns  seems  to  hare  expected* 
that  Antichrist  was  to  come  from  tbe  tribe  of  Dan.  de  JnHchritto,  15.  vol.  I. 
p.  10.  Newton  quotes  most  of  the  passages  from  the  Fathers,  IHts.  XXII. 

^  De  Resorrect  Camis.  34.  p.339f  34o.  See  the  note  of  Rigaltias. 

<  Adv.  Marcion.  V.  16.  p. 480, 481.  See  also  J/wL  3a.  p.  37. 

<<  TertuUian  probably  followed  Montanos,  who  fe  known  to  have  uttered 
many  prophecies  against  the  Roman  government  See  Mosheim,  de  rthu 
tmie  CmuI.  Cent.  II.  67.  not  <  He  is  the  earliest  ot  tbe  Fathers  who  gave 
this  interpretatiou. 
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this  passage  has  been  written  by  Mornseus,  Atysterium  ki 
quitatisy  who  refutes  the  arguments  of  Hammond. 

Some  commentators  have  referred  James  i.  IS,  17.  to  the 
followers  of  Simon.  The  words  of  the  apostle  are  these: 
Let  no  man  say^  when  he  is  tempted^  I  am  tempted  of  God: 
Jbr  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil^  neither  temptetk  hi 
any  man.  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  iijhm 
abovey  a/nd  cometh  downj^om  the  Father  of  lights.  Bene- 
dictus  Justinianus,  a  Jesuit^,  accused  Simon  Magus  of  pro- 
pagating two  errors,  1.  that  God  was  the  author  of  evil: 
2.  that  there  were  two  principles  of  all  things,  and  that 
some  things  proceeded  from  the  good  principle,  others  from 
the  evil.  He  conceived  that  St.  James  refuted  the  fint 
error  in  v.  18.  and  the  second  in  v.  17.  But  Ittigius^  ob- 
jects, that  the  apostle  does  not  appear  to  be  oonfuting  a 
new  error  in  v.  17.  and  he  might  have  added,  that  the  two 
errors  attributed  to  Simon  Magus  are  inconsistent  with  each 
other  K.  Hanschius^  also  thought,  that  St.  James  in  this 
passage  alluded  to  Simon  Magus,  who  held  that  God  at- 
ated  Angels  out  of  Matter,  which  was  coetemal  with  him- 
self, and  that  these  Angels  were  the  cause  of  evil.  Buddeos 
expresses  a  doubt,  whether  this  was  one  of  Simon^s  tenets': 
and  there  is  at  least  no  evidence,  that  he  was  so  conspicuoos 
a  maintainer  of  it,  as  to  deserve  this  particular  notice.  It 
is  true,  tKkt  the  popularity  of  Simony's  doctrines  in  Stmaiia 
may  have  attracted  the  attention  of  St.  James,  who  was 
bisnop  of  Jerusalem :  but  at  the  time  when  this  Epbde 
was  written,  it  is  probable  that  Simon  Magus  was  spreadiiig 
his  opinions  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  With  respect  to 
the  real  sentiments  of  Simon  concerning  the  origin  ch  Mat- 
ter and  of  Evil,  he  seems  to  have  believed  in  the  coeternity 
of  Matter  with  Gt)d,  but  expressly  to  have  denied,  that 
God  was  the  author  of  evil^.  He  has  been  charged  by 
some  writers   with  holding  the  Oriental  doctrine  of  two 

•  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Catholic  Epistlet,  and  died  in  ifajN^ 
'  De  Hsrenarchisy  p.  33.    See  also  Wolfios,  Manick^itmut  mttt  Mm- 

eJunt,  11. 43.  p.  184.  ^^ 

t  Bishop  Bull  argues  at  some  length,  that  St  James  aUnded  to  the  doctri« 

of  the  Pharisees  concerning  Fate  and  the  influence  of  the  Stars.  Utrm.4f^ 

II.  15,  20. 
k  De  Enthodasmo  Platonioo,  IV.  13.  p.  60.  ^,_ 

*  Ecdes.  Apost  p.  359.  There  is  certainly  no  warrant  for  the  •■•'^ 
made  by  Vincentias  LtrinensiSy  that  Simon  considered  God  ss  the  m^^* 
all  evil,  and  as  bariog  made  man  of  soch  a  nature,  that  he  ooold  do  "^^^ 
but  sin.  Advert,  Haret.  c  34.  Vincentius  lived  in  the  fifth  century.  See  St* 
ridus,  de  Simon  Mago.  Disq.  I.  Thes.  47, 48.  p.  43.  _ 

k  For  the  proof  of  these  pointo,  I  would  refer  to  Oement  BtmiLl^ 
Bmdcer,  toI.  II.  p.  675.  Beausobre,  ?ol.  I.  p.  37.  Ifosheim*  bu^*  ^* 
p.  413- 
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Principles:  and  Irenaeus  might  be  thought  to  countenance 
this,  when  he  says  that  Cerdon  took  his  beginning  from  the 
followers  of  Simon  ^  Epiphanius  also  says,  thi^t  Cerdon 
borrowed  from  Simon  and  Satuminus"^ :  and  Cerdon,  as  I 
have  observed  at  p.  283,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  be- 
lieved in  two  Principles.  Epiphanius  inoeed  expressly  says 
of  Simon,  that  ^*  he  believed  the  world  to  have  been  made 
**  defectively  by  the  Rulers  and  Powers  of  evil " :  an  ex- 
pression, which  might  be  interpreted  in  the  samp  way ;  and 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  names  Simon  first  aifiong  those  here- 
tics, who  divided  the  Author  of  all  thin^  into  two,  and  ima- 
gined a  war  between  the  good  God  and  the  Creator<».  Modem 
writers  hkve  taken  the  same  view  of  Simon^s  doctrines?: 
and  hence,  as  I  have  already  observed,  allusion  has  been 
found  to  them  in  James  i.  18, 17.  and  Hinckelman,  with 
still  greater  improbability,  has  supposed  the  (rrotxtM,  men- 
tioned in  Col.  ii.  8.  to  refer  to  the  two  Principles  held  by 
Simon  <)•  The  falsehood  of  such  a  notion  has  been  exposed 
by  Wolfius  ^ :  and  I  would  say  generally  of  the  expressions 
used  by  St.  James,  that  he  may  have  had  a  view  to  some 
of  the  opinions,  which  were  then  so  prevalent  concerning 
the  orifi;in  of  evil ;  but  I  cannot  see  any  evidence,  that  he 
alluded  particularly  to  Simon  Magus.  I  would  again  refer 
to  note  13  for  the  opinion,  which  was  then  expressed  con- 
cerning the  Gnostics  having  adopted  the  Oriental  doctrine 
of  two  Principle^ :  and  I  would  add,  that  Simon  may  have 
believed  the  supreme  God  to  have  been  at  variance  with 
some  inferior  Spirits,  who  presided  over  the  world,  and  yet 
be  could  not  be  properly  said  to  have  held  the  doctrine  of 
two  Principles. 

There  is  yet  another  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James, 
which  has  been  referred  to  Simon  Magus.  Upon  those 
words.  What  doth  iipr^ty  though  a  man  say  he  hcUhJhithj 
and  have  not  tcorksf  Canjaith  save  himf  ii.  14.  Grotius 
observes,  that  the  Simonians  denied  the  necessity  of  works, 
and  refers  to  Irenseus,  I.  S3.  8.  where  we  find  that  Simon 
taught  <*  that  men  are  saved  by  grace,  and  not  according  to 
'*  good  works :  for  works  are  not  righteous  in  their  own 
'^  nature,  but  accidentally."^    That  this  Epistle  was  directed 

•  I.  a;.  1.  p.  105.  ■  H«r.  XLI.  i.  p.  299. 

■  H«r.  XXI.  4.  p.  58.  •  Orat  XXV.  8.  p.  459. 460. 

9  See  Wolfius,  Bnickery  aod  Beansobre,  1.  c.  Thomaaius,  Schediasm.  Hist, 
f .  34.  p.  33. 

4  Detectio  luDdameDti  BOhmiani,  p.  1 16.    The  passage  was  also  referred 
to  Simon  bv  Comelins  a  Lapide>  ad  L 

'  Manichcitmns  ante  Manicbcos,  II.  42.  p.  181.  He  thinks  however  that 
SimoD  may  be  classed  with  those  who  beliered  in  two  Principles. 
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against  the  immoral  principles  of  the  Gnostics  is  sud  abo 
by  F.  Q^  Gregoriuss;  Bishop  BuU  has  stated,  that  the  ibl- 
lowers  of  Simon  were  intended^;  and  Hammond  conceived, 
that  St.  James  was  writing  against  the  Gnosties.  It  is  itxj 
possible,  as  Buddeus  has  observed",  that  these  heretics  m^ 
nave  quoted  and  perverted  some  of  St.  Fault's  strong  ex- 

Eresfflons  concerning  faith,  and  that  St.  James  may  hive 
ad  these  false  conclusions  in  his  view.  But  it  seems  natunl 
to  suppose  that  the  apostle  was  combating  errors  amcw  die 
Christians,  rather  than  among  the  Gnostics' :  and  wim  re- 
spect to  Simon  Magus  in  particular^  the  same  writer  ob- 
servesy,  that  he  not  only  removed  good  works  from  cauai^ 
jusufication,  but  denied  that  any  works  were  good.  He  is 
even  said  to  have  denied  that  any  actions  are  in  our  own 
power,  and  to  have  taught,  that  all  our  conduct  is  ioflo- 
enced  by  fate'.  St  James  does  not  make  the  smallest  allu- 
sion to  this  absurd  and  wicked  notion :  and  the  ojnnioa  of 
Grotius  is  perhaps  as  untenable  as  that  of  the  Romanisls, 
who,  in  their  zeal  agmnst  the  Frotestants,  have  expkined 
the  heresy  of  Simon  to  have  been,  thai  a  man  u  ju$tyUd 
byjhiih  Cfrly\  Buddeus  perhaps  takes  useless  pains  in  re- 
futing this  assertion,  whicn  could  hardly  have  oeen  made 
by  any  person  who  knew  the  history  of  Simon,  and  who  re- 
memliered  that  he  could  not  have  preached  justificatioo 
through  &ith  in  Christ.  This  grounaless  attack  upon  Pro- 
testantism has  been  refuted  by  Gerhardus,  Loc.  de  Ecdet* 
§.  207.  p.  1037.  BebeKus,  Antiq.  EccUs.  Sac.  I.  Art.  VI. 
p.  94.  Siricius,  de  Simone  MagOy  Disquis.  I.  Tbes.  60. 
p. 53.  Vedelius,  Exerc.  L  ad Eptst.  Igvua.  ad  TraUcM. 
p.  45.  and  Springlius,  de  Hodiem.  Hasret.  I.  S.  S.  p.  SS& 
I  shall  have  occasion  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture  to  oooai- 
der  the  words  of  St.  Faul  in  Col.  ii.  IB.  i^ich  have  beee 
referred  to  Simon  Magus.  I  may  mention  also,  that  Hor- 
bins  suspected  Simon  of  having  held  the  doctriDe  of  a  Mil- 
lennium :  but  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  thts,  as  is 
shewn  by  Buddeus,  Ecdes.  Apost.  p.  336. 

Whoever  wishes  to  investigate  what  has  be^i  said  ooo- 
ceming  the  crime  of  Simony,  which  has  been  traced  to  Si- 
mon Magus,  may  consult  Launoius,  Tract,  de  Eccks.  Bom. 
Tradit.  circa  Simonian.  Obs.  3—^.  p.  803. 

•  Diss.  Post  de  Temperamentis  Scriptorum  N.  T.  §.  8. 

^  Examen  Ceosurs.  AulinadT.  XV.  8.  p.  i88.    See  aJso  Grabe,  aJ  iNA 
Harm,j4posi,  p.  77. 

•  Eccles.  Apost  p.  357. 

•  This  is  the  remark  ofUrsinas,  AnaUct.  Sacr,  vol.  II.  lib.  V.  7.  p.  54^ 
y  P.  356.  >  Recogoit  III.  a  I,  22. 

'  See  ifustinianas  ad  Jac.  ii.  14.  p.  84.  Lorinus,  Pnef.  c  5.  p.4*  ConcUos 
a  Lapide,  proaeoi.  p.  3. 
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NOTE  49— Sec  Lecture  IV.  p.  111. 
That  the  iSons  •£  the  Gnostics  were  derived  from  the 
Idea$^  or  Intelligences  6t  Plato,  has  been  fully  proved  by 
Beausc^vre,  III,  9*  Brucker,  vol  II.  p.  647.  Baoiage, 
HiH.  des  Juifh^  III.  28. 13.  Mosheim,  InHit.  Mai.  p.  148. 
and  Matter,  Hist.  di$  Gnostkismef  vol.  I.  p.  49.  The  same 
writers  have  also  proved  the  resemblance  of  these  JSons  to 
the  Sephiroth,  or  Emanations  of  the  Cabbala^:  and  we 
may  safely  conclude,  that  the  Oriental  doctrines  acting  upon 
Platonism  led  to  the  ^stem  of  the  GnosUc  iEons.  Wnen 
Eusebius  says  of  Plato,  that  *^  he  supposed  there  to  be 
**  many  beings  like  Grods,  effluxions  ana  emanations  of  the 
**  first  and  second  Cause  S^  he  g^ves  a  description,  which  is 
as  suitable  to  the  Gnostics  as  to  Plato.  I  have  spoken  at 
page  64  of  the  process  by  which  the  Ideas  of  Plato  became 
more  and  more  personified :  and  the  only  remaining  step 
was  to  apply  the  term  Alciv  to  these  beings.  This  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  done  by  Plato  himself,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
ascertain  when  the  expresnon  was  first  used.  We  have 
seen,  however,  that  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  term  being  agni- 
ficative  of  the  Deity :  and  in  proof  of  its  beine  applied  to 
God,  Mas8uet<>  quotes  Epictetus,  who  says,  **  lam  not  an 
**  iEoD  Q.  e.  not  God]  but  man^.^  He  refers  also  to  the 
P9eudo-i)iooysius,  who  calls  Grod  *^  the  banning  and  the 
**  measure  or  iGons,  the  essence  of  Time,  and  tl^  Mon  of 
*^  esKntial  things^."^  These,  however,  are  expresiuons  of  re- 
cent writers:  and  Justin  Martyr  has  preserved  a  much 
more  ancient  use  of  the  term,  when  he  says  that  Pythagoras 
spoke  of  God  as  xqiffif  twp  2Xcpy  aimcn^.  This,  however, 
may  not  be  taken  for  a  personification  of  the  term :  nor  am 
I  aUe  to  define  the  exact  time,  at  which  Aicovt;  came  to  be 
used  in  the  plural  for  intellectual  beings  produced  from 
Giod.  It  has  been  conjectured,  that  tl^  Hellenistic  Jews 
were  the  first  to  make  this  application  of  the  term^ :  and  it 
is  certain,  that  the  Hebrew  word  D**p7ly»  which  is  trans- 
lated by  them  edwvtf^  has  the  same  indefinite  meaning  of  a 

^  See  Aleo  npon  this  point  Bnddeut,  d«  //«r.  Fai,  p.  619.  Beuieobre,  toI. 
II.  p.  316.     Vitringa,  Oft#.  Saer,  rol  I.  p.  138.  139. 

mmi  rm  2m^#«9  mirUv.    Prmp.  Evtmg.  XIII.  15. 

*  Pnti.  ad  Iren.  Art  V.  49. 

•  Arriaii.  in  Epictet  Diw.  If.  5.  vol.  I.  p«  188.  ed.  1799. 

'  De  Dir.  Nom.  V.  4.  p.  72a.  ed.  1634*  The  words  are  not  quoted  accu- 
ratdy:  and  though  the  writer  calls  God  «*  the  beginoiog  of  the  AVwf,*'  he 
shews  thai  he  used  the  term  m^  as  opposed  to  xt'**t,  and  not  persooaUy. 

f  Cohort.  19.  p.  ai. 

^  Crohis,  Specim.  Cop^i,  ad  locu  gumhm  Origemt^  ad  fin.  edit.  Irenai 
Grabii,  p.  14.    Beansobre  opposes  the  notion,  vol.  I.  p.  573. 
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long  period  of  time  and  of  eternity.    It  is  also  true,  that  the 
same  Hebrew  term  is  used  by  Rabbinical  writers  for  At 
Worlds :  and  so  we  find  aloov  used  for  the  World  in  the  Book 
of  Wisdom,  iv.  %  xiii.  9-  xiv.  6.  which  was  probably  the  wcA 
of  an  Alexandrian  Jew.    This  may  almost  be  called  a  per- 
sonification of  the  term ;  and  was  apparently  the  first  step  in 
the  process,  by  which,  according  to  Mosheim^,  '^  from  ex- 
*'  pressing  only  the  du/roHon  of  beings,  it  was,  by  a  m€to- 
"  'f^y^H'i  employed  to  signify  the  beings  themselves^    If  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  learnt  to  speak  of  the  World  as  an  .Son, 
a  Platonist,  who  looked  upon  the  World  as  a  living,  intelfi- 
gent  being,  might  very  naturally  apply  the  term  to  all  the 
intelligent  beines,  which  he  conceived,  Uke  the  World,  to 
have  been  produced  from  God :  and  thus  the  word  JEtm 
may  gradually  have  acquired  the  signification  which  it  bore 
in  the  system  of  the  Gnostics.     A  passage  in  Philo  Judaras 
may  be  produced  in  this  place,  wtio,  thoiigh  he  does  not 
employ  the  term  iEon,  yet  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that  the 
doctrine  of  iGons,  as  held  by  the  Gnostics,  existed  in  his 
day.     After  having  spoken  oi  some  persons  who  denied  the 
existence  of  a  Grod,  he  observes,  that  ^  others  have  taken  a 
^*  contrary  course,  through  their  dread  of  Him  who  seems 
*^  to  be  present  everywhere,  and  to  behold  all  things,  men 
<<  who  are  unfruitful  in  Wisdom,  and  who  promote  Athosm, 
<^  the  greatest  of  all  wickednesses :  they  nave  introduced  a 
^^  number  of  male  and  female  beings,  some  elder  and  some 
^^  younger,  filling  the  world  with  a  multitude  of  preadii^ 
"  Intelhgences  (XxPyoi^)"     At  the  end  of  the  same  treatise, 
he  speaks  of  these  persons  as  "  introducers  of  a  theogony  .** 
We  can  hardly  doubt,  from  these  passages,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  iGons  existed  in  reality,  if  not  in  name,  in  the  time 
of  Philo.     Tillemont  has  asserted,  that  Simon  Magus  was 
"  the  inventor  of  the  iEons™  :^  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  the  name  and  the  system  were  inventra  before 
his  day ;  and  Tillemont  was  deceived  by  the  fact  which  has 
been  so  often  asserted,  that  Simon  was  the  parent  of  the 
Gnostics,  and  that  the  Mons  of  Valentinus  were  the  same 
with  those  of  Simon.     Grotius  entertained  a  different  can- 
ton :  and  after  having  stated  that  Simon  united  Paganism 
with  Christianity,  he  adds^,  «  Carpocrates  so  hx  departed 

*  See  Scblinder,  Lexicon  Pentaght,  in  ▼.  rsfrf  p.  1331.    In  Ecdet.  iii.  ti. 
the  LXX  hare  translated  isfm  by  rh  1 


^  Ecdes.  Hist  Cent.  I.  Pkut.  II.  c  I.  7.  note  *.    De  Rebus  ante  CmaL 
Introd.  1.33.  note  ■. 
>  De  Sacrif.  vol.  II.  p.  a63.        •*  M^moires,  torn.  11.  p.  64.  Art  Simom, 
■  AdMaltxxiv.  II. 
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^*  from  his  system,  that  once  the  name  of  Goda  was  odious 
^'  to  the  Chnstians,  he  subsUtuted  in  their  stead  Angels,  or 
^<  .^lons  as  he  called  them,  this  being  a  translation  of  the 
**  term  Di^n*  (livinff  creatures,)  which  is  in  Ezekiel,  i.  6. 

**  and  transferred  to  them  all  the  theolo^  of  Orpheus, 
**  Hesiod,  and  Pytha^goras.''  I  cannot  suoscribe  to  any 
part  of  this  hypothesis.  This  use  of  the  term  jEons  was 
probably  in  bemg  long  before  the  time  of  Carpocrates :  the 
passage  in  Ezekiel  is  entirely  irrelevant :  ana  it  is  highly 
improDable  that  the  Gnostics  took  their  iGons  from  the 
ancient  Theogonies^.  I  do  not  deny  that  their  philosophical 
system,  as  it  was  perfected  by  Valentinus,  may  be  repre- 
sented as  resembling  in  many  points  the  Grecian  mythology. 
I  am  aware  also,  that  Irenseus  charges  the  Gnostics  with 
having  borrowed  their  generations  of  iEons  from  the  fables 
of  the  ]x>etsP:  Epiphanius  says  the  same^l:  and  it  is  per- 
haps a  singular  coincidence,  that  Hesiod,  in  his  Theogony, 
speaks  of  thirty  Gods,  and  Valentinus  supposed  there  to 
be  the  same  number  of  iEons.  But  this  is  rather  to  be 
taken  for  rhetorical  declamation  than  deliberate  argument : 
and  TertuUian  may  be  interpreted  much  more  literally, 
when  he  speaks  of  Valentinus  m  several  places  as  being  a 
follower  oi  Plato i^*  This  will  also  account  for  the  resem- 
blance between  the  philosophy  of  Valentinus  and  that  of  the 
andent  poets :  for  Plato  himself,  as  I  observed  in  note  ^\ 
was  said  to  have  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Theogonies. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised,  if  many  traces  of 
heathenism  may  be  found  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics : 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  they  took  them  direct 
from  the  heathen  poets.  In  the  same  manner  it  has  been 
asserted,  that  the  Mons  of  Valentinus  were  bqrrowed  from 
the  Egyptian  philosophers' :  and  when  we  remember,  how 
largely  indebted  Plato  may  have  been  to  the  same  mastei^ 
and  how  much  his  followers  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria 
roust  have  mixed  with  Egyptians,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  Platonizing  Gnostics  had  some  marks  of  the  same  origin. 
Upon  this  subject  I  would  refer  to  Beausobre,  vol.  I.  p.  550; 
and  particularly  to  Brucker,  vol.  III.  p.  296.  who  has  shewn 

•  Croicus  agreed  with  GroUns  in  this  notion,  p.  i6.  See  Beausobre,  torn.  I. 
p.  579.  who  refutes  it. 

r  11.  14.  I.  p.  133. 

«  Her.  XXXI.  3.  p.  165.    ITiiii  notion  is  refuted  by  Buddeus,  de  Httr. 

»  De  Prescript.  HmrtU  7.  p.  204.30.  p.  aia.  De  Came  ChrisH,  20.  p.  32a. 
For  the  Flatonism  of  Valentinus,  see  Beausobre,  toI.  II.  p.  161. 

•  See  Hooper,  de  Vai,  Heer. 
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that  the  system  of  ValenliiHis  wm  a  mixtuie  of  almost  ewn      ' 
creed. 

NOTE  50,— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  118. 

I  have  had  occasioii  to  mention,  that  the  Gnostics  so  &r 
departed  from  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  as  to  suppoae,  that 
the  world  was  created  without  the  knowledge  of  God  :  but 
I  have  also  quoted  Plato  himself  as  believing,  that  the 
creation  of  the  visible  or  material  world  was  delegated  by 
God  to  beings  created  by  himself.  Hence  Plato  was  aUe 
to  apply  the  term  Creator  either  to  God,  as  the  great  first 
cause,  and  the  maker  of  the  inferior  Intelligences,  or  to 
those  Intelligences,  as  the  Agents  employed  by  God.  Justin 
Martyr  observes,  that  there  was  a  great  difference,  aooord- 
ing  to  Plato^s  notions,  between  the  terms  ToiijTif^  and  hifLtoof- 
yos.  "  The  Toiijrij^'*  he  says,  "  makes  what  is  made  of  ha 
**  own  power  and  authority :  but  the  h^fjawpy^g  forms  his 
^  work,  having  received  the  power  of  producing  out  cf 
**  matter  ^'^  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  this  distinctioa 
in  the  works  of  Plato ;  and  I  suspect  it  to  have  been  ooe  of 
the  erroneous  representations  made  by  the  later  Platonists. 
They  probably  wished  to  apply  woiijt^j  to  what  is  properlj 
called  Creation^  the  making  of  something  out  of  nothing ; 
and  lfif/,io\)pyhg  to  the  forming  or  shaping  of  something  out 
of  preexisting  Matter ''.  But  I  have  already  shewn,  that 
Plato  had  no  notion  of  creation  out  of  nothing :  and  Justin 
Martyr  is  obliged  to  observe  in  this  same  passage,  that 
Plato  speaks  of  God  as  the  $i]/xiovpyo$,  not  the  ironirig;,  of  the 
other  Gods^.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Plato  appKed 
the  term  Sijfuov^o;  to  God  7;  but  he  did  not  restrict  it  to 
him :  thus  he  cidled  the  earth  ^^  the  guardian  and  ^fuoop/^ 
^^  of  night  and  day 2:*^  and  he  makes  Grod  tell  the  other 
Grods  *^  to  betake  themselves  to  the  creation  (Sq^uoopyfa)  of 
**  animals  *.^  He  also  uses  $i)f&ioupyo(  in  several  parts  of 
his  works  in  the  common  and  popular  sense  of  a  workmam^ 
or  manti/acturer^i  and  there  can  be  no  question,  that  the 

•  Cohort  22.  p.  23. 

•  Atbuiaaos  appUed  nrsmg  to  the  penon  wlio  created  imitter  o«t  of  mo^ 
thing,  and  r(;^»iVi;f  to  him  who  only  employed  preexistent  matter.  De  Mm- 
cam.  2.  vol.  I.  p.  49.    See  Cudwortfa,  IV.  36.  rol.  1.  p.  886. 

*  He  alludes  to  the  celebrated  passage  from  the  Timcos,  quoted  at  p.  317. 
334.  $Mi  9m5»,  Zt  ly^  hiftMv^if. 

y  See  also  Tuncas,  p.  42.  where  be  speaks  of  tbese  delegated  Creaton 

*  Timcus,  p.  40.  •  lb.  p.  41. 
^  See  Repuhl.  X.  p.  596.  where  %nt**stf^yH  is  need  for  x**^^^X:^  *>m1  ^ 

ntf .    In  p.  597  he  calls  a  painter  hifutt^yU  mm  fruwrii. 
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Greek  writers  always  understood  it  to  mean  a  person  who 
forms  something  out  of  preexisting  materials.  But  their 
l^iilosophy  hindered  them  from  conceiving  any  other  no« 
tion :  and  when  we  find  the  Gnostics  always  speaking  of  the 
Demiurgus  as  an  inferior  being,  we  may  be  sure,  uiat  this 
arose  from  the  dread,  which  all  philosophers  felt  of  making 
God  the  author  of  evil.  We  have  seen,  that  Plato  partook 
c^  this  dread,  and  that  he  set  the  example  of  calling  in 
inferior  aeents,  who  created,  or  rather  arranged  the  world. 
Perhaps  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  may  have  had  some  effect 
in  modifying  the  opinions  of  the  later  Platooists ;  and  when 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them  lays  it  down  as 
an  undisputed  fact,  ^'  mat  the  supreme  God.isjreejrom  all 
*^  emplo^merU  and  is  King,  but  the  creative  God  passes 
**  through  heaven  and  exercises  command  c,*"  he  is  certainly 
adopting  neither  the  language  nor  the  principles  of  Plato, 
who  expressly  argues  against  the  notion  of  the  Deity  not 
taking  part  in  all  the  concerns  of  men  ^.  It  is  therefore  to 
his  later  followers  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  the 
Demiurgus  of  the  Gnostics ;  a  being,  whom  they  supposed, 
with  Plato,  to  derive  his  existence  from  God;  but  whom 
they  clothed  with  all  those  attributes  of  deterioration  and 
of  evil,  which  they  received  from  the  Eastern  philosophy. 
Plotinus,  the  celebrated  Platonbt,  accuses  the  Gnostics  of 
having  departed  in  this  respect  from  genuine  Platonism. 
He  observes,  that  they  borrowed  from  Plato  the  notion  of 
a  second  Creator,  but  that  thev  entirely  mistook  his  mean- 
ing concerning  this  Bein^,  and,  the  whole  process  of  Crea- 
tion ^.  Perhaps  we  should  here  call  to  mmd  the  remark  of 
Brucker  ^,  that  all  the  Eastern  philosophers  made  it  a  part 
of  their  system  to  as(;ribe  the  creation  of  the  world  to  a 
second  God.  It  matters  not  whether  we  find  the  Gnostics 
maintaining  that  the  world  was  made  by  Angels,  or  Powers, 
or  Monsy  or  a  Demiurgus.  This  is  only  a  difference  of 
names:  and  the  same  fundamental  error  pervaded  every 
system,  that  the  supreme  God  ol  the  universe  was  not  the 
same  beii^  who  created  the  world.  I  have  mentioned  the 
opinion  of  Simon  Ma^us  upon  this  subiect  at  p.  107.  His 
disciple  Menander  said  that  the  world  was  made  by  An- 
gels s.  Satuminus,  who  succeeded  Menander,  is  reported 
to  have  taught,  that  the  world  was  nmde  by  seven  Angels^: 

«  Namenios  apud  Eu».  Pnrp,  Evang,  XI.  i8.  p.  537.    He  lived  toward 
Uie  end  of  the  second  century. 
^  De  Leg.  X.  p.  90a,  903. 

•  Ennead.  II.  9.  6.  contra  Gnottuws,  p.  203, 204.  ^  Vol.  I.  p.  14a, 

■  Ireo.  I.  23.  5.  p.  100.  Epiphan.  U^\  XXII.  1.  p.  61. 
^  Iren.  I.  24.  i.  p.  100.  Epiphan.  H«r.  XXIII.  1.  p.  62. 
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and  Basilides,  another  of  his  successors,  made  the 
more  complicated  by  supposing  the  angels,  who  were  pro- 
duced from  God,  to  have  ma£  the  first  heaven ;  then  to 
have  created  other  Angels,  who  made  a  second  heaven; 
and  so  on,  tiQ  there  were  365  orders  of  Angels,  and  as 
many  heavens  ^  Marcion  is  said  by  Justin  Martjr^  to 
have  taught  that  the  Demiurgus  was  inferior  to  the  suiHneiDe 
Grod :  but  Marcion,  Valentinus,  and  Baalides,  are  aU  said 
by  Athanasius  to  have  believed  that  the  world  was  created 
by  Angels^:  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  the  Fathers 
applied  the  term  Angel  to  any  spiritual  being,  who  was  doC 
the  supreme  God.  As  to  Valentinus,  whose  ^stem  com- 
prehended  thirty  pairs  of  iGons,  he  is  said  by  Theodore!  ^ 
to  have  taught,  that  Sophia,  which  was  the  last  of  the 
jGons,  brought  forth  Matter,  out  of  which  the  world  was 
formed.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  may  perhaps  be 
doubted :  but  what  has  been  here  said  of  these  heretics, 
will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  absurd  theories  of  the  Gnostics 
concerning  the  Creation  of  the  World. 

Some  curious  and  ingenious  remarks  concerning  the  word 
Demiurgus  may  be  seen  in  Heyne^s  Dissertation,  Demo-^ 
gorgony  seu  DemiurguSy  e  disciplina  magica  repetituiy  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  Opuscula,  (Grotting.  1788.)  p.  S09: 
and  Neander  has  treated  the  subject  with  much  clearness  in 
his  AUgemeine  Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Religumy  part  L 

NOTE  61.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  115. 

It  is  plain  that  Irenaeus  understood  these 
relate  to  the  Gnostics,  since  he  begins  his  work^  whic 
directed  exclusively  acainst  them,  with  these  words:  ^*  Some 
^^  enemies  of  the  truth  introduce  false  doctrines  and /oofijA 
^*  genealogies^  which  rcdher  minister  questiansy  as  the  apo. 
'*  stle  says,  than  godly  ^difi/ing  which  is  injbiih^  In  two 
other  places  also  he  refers  to  the  Gnostics,  what  St.  Paul 
says  or  rejecting  an  heretic  after  the  first  and  second  ad^ 
monition^.  Tertullian  applied  these  texts  to  the  Valeo- 
tinians,  by  which  we  must  understand  him  to  mean  the 
Gnostics,  who  were  precursors  of  Valentinus :  "  Sed  et 
*^  cum  genealogias  tndeterminatas  nominat,  Valentinus 
'^  agnoscitur ;  apud  quem  Mon  ille  nescio  qui  novi  et  non 
**  unius  nominis  generat  e  sua  Charite  Sensum  et  Verita- 

*  Ir^.  p.  loi.  Epiphan.  UtenJLXW,  i.  p.  69, 

k  Apol.  I.  a6.  p.  59.   See  Epiphan.  Httr.  XLII.  3.  p.  304. 

I  Onit.  II.  coot.  Arian.  p.  489.  ■  Haer.  Fab.  I.  7«  p.  198. 

■  I.  16.  3.  p.  83.  III.  3.  4.  p.  177. 
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^<  tern :  et  hi  aeque  procreant  duos,  Sermonem  et  Vitam ; 
**  dehinc  et  isti  generant  Hominem  et  Ecdeaam,  estque  hoc 
^^  prima  ogdoas  JSonum :  exinde  decern  alii  et  duodecim 
^^  reliqui  Mones  miris  nominibus  oriuntur,  in  meram  fabu- 
^*  lam  triginta  ^onum  ^.'"  So  also  in  another  place :  ^^  Sed 
^*  qui  ex  alia  consdentia  venerit  fidei,  si  statim  inveniat  tot 
^^  nomina  ^onum,  tot  oonjusia,  tot  genimina,  tot  exitus, 
^^  tot  eventus,  felicitates,  infelicitates,  dispersse  atque  con- 
<^  cisse  divinitatis,  dubitabitne  ibidem  pronuntiare,  nas  esse 
^<  fabulas  et  ^eneahgias  indeterminaUu,  ^uas  apostoli  spi- 
^^  ritus,  his  jam  tunc  pullulantibus  semmibus  hsereticis, 
**  damnare  praevenitP?''  Epiphanius  also  referred  the  ex- 
pressions concerning  genealogies  to  the  Gnostics  <l:  and 
these  instances  may  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  opinion  of  the 
early  Fathers.  Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  remark,  that 
St.  Faul  may  have  alluded  either  to  the  Jewish  genealogies 
or  to  the  heathen  theogonies.  Jerom  also  observes  >^,  that 
the  Jews  were  very  particular  about  the  pronunciation  of 
words,  and  the  pedigrees  recorded  in  the  Biole :  from  which 
we  might  infer,  that  he  supposed  St*  Paul  to  intend  the 
Jews.  Of  modem  expositors,  Caloviua^  and  Hartman  ^  are 
rather  inclined  to  take  the  same  view :  but  Langius  truly 
observes  \  as  I  have  already  done  at  p.  114.  that  the  Jew- 
ish genealogies  were  hardly  dangerous  as  a  matter  of  faith. 
With  respect  to  the  other  opinion,  that  St.  Paul  alluded  to 
the  heathen  theogonies,  this  is  partly  embraced  by  Ham- 
mond, (ad  1.)  who  reminds  us,  tnat  the  Gnostics  borrowed 
much  from  the  Greek  poets ;  and  also  by  Vossius  ^.  But 
even  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  must  consider  the 
Gnostics  to  be  the  persons  intended  by  St.  Paul ;  and  it  is 
therefore  immaterial,  as  I  observed  in  note  49,  whether  w^ 
believe  or  no  that  they  took  part  of  their  system  from  the 
theogonies  of  the  heathen  poets.  So  also,'  when  Vitringay 
and  Buddeus'  consider  St.  Paul  to  have  alluded  to  the 
Cabbala,  we  may  in  some  measure  agree  with  them,  because 
it  is  almost  certain,  that  the  Cabbala  combined  with  the 
Platonic  philosophy  to  build  up  the  interminable  system  of 
the  Gnostic  Mons.     Grodus  appears  to  have  taken  the 

•  De  PrMcript  Haret  33.  p.  2 14*  '  Adv.  ValentiD.  3*  P*  25 1 . 

<  Har.  XXXIII.  8.  p.  223.  '  In-  Tit.  iii.  9.  vol.  VJI.  p.  734. 

•  In  1  Tim.  i.  4.  He  argues  at  mach  length  against  the  Cabbalistic  SepU- 
roth  being  intended  by  St.  Panl. 

<  De  Rebns  Gestit  Chiistianonim  sub  Apostolis,  c  12.  p.  292. 
■  Diss,  de  Genealogiis,  &c  (.  17. 

•  Epist.  I.  ad  And.  Rivet,  de  Ignatio. 

y  Vol.  I.  Diss.  11.  de  Sepkiroih.  Cabbai.  11.  2.  p.  I37>  13S. 
•DeHcr.  Val.p.640. 
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game  view  of  the  subject »  wboi  he  observes,  {ad  L)  thu 
allusioti  may  have  been  intended  to  the  SephutHh  of  die 
Cabbala.  He  also  refers  to  Tertullian^  as  sajring  that  that 
notions  were  taken  from  the  Platonists,  ^^  but  some  ntmci 
'<  were  retained,  and  some  were  altered.  Plutardi  also  in-  I 
<<  forms  us  in  his  treatise  upon  Isis,  that  sudi  gemahpa  i 
*<  had  existed  lon^  ago  among  the  Persian  Magi ;  and  die  1 
"  Platonists  who  have  written  about  Principles,  hire  men- 
**  tioned  them.  Porphyry  however  discovered,  and  sud 
<<  that  he  had  proved,  that  the  writings  which  were  drai- 
*<  lated  under  the  name  of  Zoroaster,  were  composed  fajr 
**  the  Gnostics,  to  whom  St.  Paul  here  alludes."^  This  b 
perhaps  a  correct  statement:  but  I  cannot  hdp  guotiiig die 
words  of  Langius,  who  has  written  the  best  DissertadoB 
upon  the  subject,  aiid  with  whom  I  entirely  coindde  as  to 
the  origin  and  growth  of  Gnosticism.  ^'  Fabularum  et 
^  G^nealogiarum  Judiucarum  a  Pauld  damnatarum  rttb- 
'<  nem  genuinam  peto  ^o  ex  antiqua  Judaeorum  y^iru 
*^  h.  e.  Theologia  Judaica,  ad  Platonismi  indolem  jam  oiim 
<<  temporibus  templi  secundi  leficta,  quss  bodie  inter  Jo- 
<<  dseos  prostat  sub  titulo  Kabbalse,  quaeve  tantae  antiquittds 
'<  est,  ut  non  modo  sit  aperte  satis  Gnosticorum  ab  Irenco 
*^  descriptorum  deliriis  prior,  sed  etiam  adeo  fundameod 
'<  loco  iisdem  substrata,  ut  ne  quidem  Gnosticorum  pseudo- 
<<  Christianorum  dogmata  «ne  Kabbala  h.  e.  GnostidsnN) 
<<  Judaico  intelligi  queant  Unde  infero  Paulum  in  suts  ad 
<<  Timotheum  et  ad  l^tum  epistolis  ex  profesao  cootia 
^*  Eabbalam  Juducam  ave  Judaeorum  Thecuogiam,  ex  Pla- 
^^  tone  et  Pythagora  dim  refictam,  hujusque  fiibulas  et 
"  geneal€)^as  vebe  amparrw^  disputare.  §.  28.**  Modieua 
also  thinks,  that  these  passages  may  be  refinred  to  the 
Gnostics^;  as  did  Wolfius,  Biblwth.  Ebr.  vol.  II.  p.  1908. 
and  Cur.  PhiloU^.  ad  X  Patdi  EpiH.  ad  1  Tim.  i.  4.  p. 
41^  Buddeus,  Ecdes.  Apoat.  V.  8.  p.  584.  and  beade  die 
excellent  Dissertation  of  L.angius,  already  quoted^,  I  would 
refer  to  Vitringa,  Obs.  Sacr.  I.  %  p.  187, 18a  IV.  9.  IR 
vol.  III.  p.  981. 

If  we  may  assume  that  this  is  the  true  interpretatioD  of 
1  Tim.  i.  4—7.  and  Titus  iii.  9,  10.  there  are  other  ex- 
pressions of  St.  Paul,  which  we  may  also  refer  to  the 
Gnostics.  Thus  St  Paul  tells  Timothy,  not  to  give  heed 
XoJiMes:  1  Tim.  i.  4.  and  these  are  connected  in  v.  7.  with 

•  Ecdes.  Hist  Cent  I.  part  II.  i.  7.  De  IMm  tmie  Cmst,  Cent.  I.  60. 
Instit.  Maj,  p.  141.  316. 

^  It  is  printed  io  tbe  ThesRunis  Theologico-Pldlolof .  appended  lo  the 
Critid  Sacri. 
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teachers  qf  the  law.     We  may  therefore  refer  to  the  same 
persons  what  he  says  to  Titus:  There  are  many  unruty 
and  vain  idBcers  and  deceiversy  specially  they  of  the  circum- 
cision; whose  mouths  must  be  stopped^  who  subvert  whole 
houses^  teaching  things  whidi  they  ought  not,  Jbr  fiUhy 
lucre's  sake.  .  .  .  Wherefore  rebuke  them  sharply ^  thai  thty 
may  be  sound  in  thejhith:    not  giving  heed  to  Jewish 
JbiAes^  and  commandments  qf  men,  tfiat  turn  Jrom   the 
truth,  u  10 — 14.     We  find  the  same  allusion  to  Jables  in 
8  Tim.  iv.  3.   For  the  time  wHl  comCy  when  they  will  not 
endure  sound  doctrine ;  but  after  their  own  lusts  shall  they 
heap  to  themsdves  teachers^  having  itching  ears ;  and  they 
shaU  turn  away  their  ears  ^om  the  truths  and  shall  be 
turned  unto  Jables:  and  agam  in  1  Tim.  iv.  7.  But  refuse 
profane  and  old  wives'*  JtudeSy  and  exercise  thyself  rather 
unto  godliness^:   and  this  expression   not  only  connects 
itself  with  1  Tim.  i.  4.  and  Titus  i.  14.  but  also  with  the 
charge  against  **prqfbne  and  vain  babblings,'"  in  1  Tim.  vi. 
20.  which  I  have  quoted  before,  as  unquestionably  relating 
to  the  Gnostics.     That  the  apostle  did  not  merely  refer  to 
the  customs  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  to  those  customs  as 
mixed  up  with  Gnosticism,  may  be  inferred  from  what  we 
read  in  Heb.  xiii.  9.  Be  not  carried  about  with  divers  and 
strange,  doctrines.    For  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  heart  be 
estaimshed  with  grace;  not  with  meats^  which  have  notprojit- 
ed  Aem  that  have  been  occupied  therein.  What  is  here  said  of 
ineatSj  may  very  probably  refer  to  the  distinctions  pointed 
out  in  the  laws  of  Moses :  but  a  Jew  writing  to  Jews,  if  he 
bad  merely  intended  these,  would  not  have  described  them 
as  divers  and  strange  doctrines.     I  may  also  again  refer  to 
the  passage  quoted  at  p.  8^.  where  St.  Paul  warns  Timothy 
against  questions  and  strifes  qf  words,  1  Tim.  vi.  4.  and 
i^n,  BtUjbolish  and  umeamed  questions  avoid,  knowing 
mat  they  do  gender  strifes,  %  Tim.  ii.  9S :  both  which  pas* 
sages  will  remind  us  of  the  *^Jbolish  questions  and  genealo- 
^<  gies^  mentioned  in  Titus  in.  9.    An  these  passages  there- 
fore may  safely  be  referred  to  the  Gnostics :  and  we  may 
also  gather  from  them  the  historical  facts,  that  Jewish  fa- 
bles were  closely  connected  with  Gnosticism ;  and  that  this 
false  philosophy  was  spreading  rapdly  in  Asia  Minor  and 
in  Crete  between  the  years  61  and  64. 

Some  persons  have  thought  that  the  disputer  qf  this 
world,  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  i.  20.  may  refer  to  the  same 
teachers  qfthe  law,  and  the  samejbolish  questions,  which 

'  This  is  referred  to  the  Oaoitics  by  Ireoaeus,  I.  i6.  3.  p.  S3. 
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are  named  in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy.  References  to  the 
writers  who  have  supported  this  interpretation  may  be  sees 
in  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  708:  but  it  would  be  rasn  to  oob> 
dude  from  this  one  expresaon  that  St.  Paul  alluded  to 
Gnostic  teachers,  rather  than  to  the  ordinary  disputes  of 
Grecian  philosophers. 

NOTE  62.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  118. 
The  writers  of  the  church  of  Rome  have  been  ratho*  per- 

Slexed  by  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  Col.  ii.  18.  whidi  ooo- 
emn  the  worship  of  Angels.  Thus  Petavius  referred  the 
passage  to  Simon  Magus,  in  his  notes  to  EjUfdianius^  Haer. 
XXI.  p.  40:  but  in  his  Theclogia  Lfogmat.  de  An^dU^ 
II.  10.  vol.  III.  p.  81.  he  was  indined  to  apply  it  to 
heathen  superstitions.  Baronius^^  concaved  St.  Paul  to 
allude  to  tne  Cerinthians,  who  placed  the  Angels  above 
Christ :  but  he  denied  that  the  Cerinthians  offered  religious 
worship  to  Angels,  or  that  St.  Paul  intended  to  condemn  it. 
Baronius  was  answered  by  Natalis  Alexander  (saec.  I.  c  10. 
p.  62.)  and  by  Garnerius,  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Theodoret,  vol.  V.  p.  491.  who  agreed  in  thinking  that  the 
Cerinthians  were  intended  by  St.  Paul,  but  charged  these 
heretics  with  offering  direct  worship  to  Angels.  Ittigius^ 
and  Buddeus^  also  agree  in  refemnff  the  passage  to  the 
Cerinthians,  who  said  that  the  world  was  made  by  good 
Angels,  and  boasted  of  having  received  revelations  mm 
such  b^ngs :  though  Buddeus  adds,  that  any  heretics  may 
have  been  intended  who  united  the  Oriental  {milosophy  witk 
Judaism.  He  preferred  appljpng  the  passage  to  the  Corin- 
thians rather  man  to  the  Simonians,  because  the  latter 
ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  toU  Angels,  whom 
they  would  not  have  been  hkely  to  worship.  Beveridge, 
however,  supposed  the  Simonians  to  be  intendeds  :  and 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  opinion  of  Tertullian.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  adopting  this  opinion  arises  from  the  fii^ 
that  Simon  believed  the  Angels,  who  created  the  world,  to 
be  evil :  and  for  this  reason,  as  is  said  by  Irenaeus^  and 
Theodoret*,  he  told  his  followers  not  to  regard  them.  Sdll, 
however,  there  is  reason  to  think,  as  Petavius  observes,  that 
he  believed  these  daemons  were  to  be  appeased  by  magical 
and  superstitious  rites :  and  he  might  have  held  die  opinioo 

'  Ad  Ad.  6o.  nam.  i8.  p.  605.    See  also  Spoiulanii8>  AtmmL  ad  aa.  (o. 
§.  7,  8.  p.  99. 
•  De  Hsresiarchis,  p.  53.  '  Ecdet.  Apoet.  p.  46»»2. 

t  Pandect.  Can.  et  Annot.  ad  Condi.  Laod.  can.  35.  vol.  II.  p.  196. 
^  I.  33.  3.  p.  99.  *  H«r.  Fab.  1.  1.  p.  192. 
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which,  as  it  appears  from  Porphyry  ^,  was  that  of  the  later 
Platonists,  **  that  all  magic  (yoijTf /a)  is  performed  through 
**  evil  daemons :  for  those  who  compass  their  wicked  acts  hy 
**  magic,  pay  the  greatest  honours  to  them  and  to  theur 
**  leaaer.**^  Theodoret  indeed  informs  us,  that  there  were 
some  heretics  who  held  the  impious  notion  ^^  that  souls 
**  were  sent  into  bodies,  that  by  working  in  them  all  profli- 
**  gacy  and  iniquity,  they  might  worehip  (Stpawtijiren)  the 
**  Angels  who  created  the  world,  by  practising  these  impie- 
**  ties*.""  We  find  the  name  of  the  Euchitae  among  these 
heretics:  but  it  has  been  shfwn'"  that  we  ought  to  read 
"EiJTi^^Tai  or  E&nj)(^traty  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  men- 
lions  the  Entychitse  as  a  branch  of  the  Simonians  ".  There 
is  reason  to  think  that  Theodoret.  intended  the  same  per- 
sons; for  the  other  heretics,  whom  he  mentions  in  this 
place,  are  Carpocrates,  Epiphanes,  Prodicus,  t/ie  Caiani, 
and  the  Antitacta^;  (all  oi  whom  were  Gnostics:)  and 
where  he  speaks  of  Simon  Magus,  he  says  that  from  him 
originated  the  Cleobani,  Dositheani,  Gortneni, — Eutychetae 
and  Cainisice,  There  is  therefore  some  reason  to  believe, 
that  a  branch  of  the  Simonians  worshipped  Angels :  and  if 
Simon  himself  studied  in  Alexandria,  he  might  have  taken 
this  practice  not  only  from  the  heathen  and  Jewish  Pla- 
tonists,  but  also  from  the  Essenes  or  Therapeutse,  who  are 
said  by  Josephus®  to  have  observed  the  names  of  Angels ; 
which  may  remind  us  of  the  remark  already  quoted  irom 
Epiphanius,  that  Simon  ^^  invented  certain  names  for  Prin- 
**  cipalities  and  Powers.*"  If  we  are  correct  in  attributing 
to  him  and  his  followers  the  practice  of  magical  incantations, 
it  seems  perfectly  natural  that  they  should  have  offered  some 
kind  of  worship  to  spiritual  beings :  and  it  may  have  been 
this  to  which  St.  Paul  alluded  in  Col.  ii.  18.  where  he  ap- 
pears, as  I  shall  shew  hereafter,  to  point  to  other  errors  of 
the  Gnostics.  It  is  not  improbable  that  St.  John  may  have 
intended  to  correct  the  same  mistaken  practice,  when  he 
twice  mentions  that  he  was  forbidden  to  worship  an  Angel, 
See  thou  do  it  not:  I  am  thy  JiUow^ervanty  and  of  thy 
brethren  that  have  the  testimony  qfJesusV,  St.  John  was 
writing  at  a  time  when  the  Gnostic  errors  were  most  alarm- 
ingly  prevalent.  If  the  fragments  published  by  Pfaffius  are 
justly  ascribed  to  Irenseus,  we  may  quote  that  Father  as 
referring  these  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Gnostics^ :  and  we 

k  De  abstiDeDtiA,  II.  41.  p.  181.  ed.  1767.     *  Hsr.  Fab.  V.  9.  p.  973,  274. 
■  See  Coteler.  Monument,  Ecd,  Gr,  vol.  III.  p.  640. 
(>  Strom.  VII.  17.  p.  000.  "*  De  Bd.  Jud.  II.  8.  7. 

9  RcT.  xix.  10.  xxii.  8,  9.  •»  Fragm.  I, 

E  e 
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can  at  least  infer  from  his  writings,  that  some  of  these  here- 
tics worshipped  Angels,  if  he  did  not  actually  allude  to  tk 
passage,  wnen  he  says  in  his  acknowledged  works,  that  die 
true  Christian  *^  does  nothing  by  invoking  Angels,  nor  br 
"  incantations,  nor  by  any  other  improper  curiodh/^^ 
Epiphanius  mentions  a  sect  of  heretics  called  Angdici,  bat 
professes  himself  unable  to  account  for  their  name':  be 
gives  several  conjectures,  one  of  which  is,  that  they  sop- 
posed  the  world  to  have  been  'made  by  Angels :  and  in  tne 
abstract  of  contents,  prefixed  to  this  book,  he  assigns  as 
another  reason,  that  they  invoked  Angels^  Augustio  alao 
mentions  the  Angelici,  who,  as  he  say«,  *^  inclined  to  the 
**  worship  of  Angels"  :^  and  it  is  plain  that  he  meant  the 
same  heretics,  because  he  quotes  Epiphanius  as  saying  that 
they  were  entirely  extinct.  It  may  be  mentioned  also,  that 
the  35th  Canon  of  the  Council,  held  at  Laodicea  in  367, 
ordered,  "  that  Christians  ought  not  to  leave  the  Church  rf 
"  Grod,  and  go  and  repeat  the  names  of  Angels,''  All  this 
makes  it  quite  certidn  that  some  of  the  early  heretics  wor- 
shipped Angels :  but  whether  St.  Paul  alluded  particularly 
to  the  followers  of  Simon  Magus,  is  more  than  I  would  ui^ 
dertake  to  decide.  Those  persons  who  make  the  Orienul 
doctrines  the  principal  source  of  Gnosticism,  will  perhaps 
be  struck  by  comparing  St.  Paul's  words  in  this  part  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  with  the  following  passage  in  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria :  "  The  Ma^  also  are  very  strict  in  ab- 
^<  staining  from  wine  and  animal  food  and  marriage,  and 
"  they  serve  Angels  and  Daemons*." 

For  the  application  of  this  text  to  Simon  Magus,  I  would 
refer  to  Wolnus,  Manicfupismus  atUe  Manidusos,  II.  ^ 
p.  183.  who  quotes  several  other  authors.  The  whole  pas- 
sage is  interpreted  in  a  very  different  manner  by  Tittnian, 
de  Vestigiis  dfnosticismi  in  N.  T.  Jrustra  quiSsttiSf  p.  118, 
&c. 

NOTE  68.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  124. 

The  author  of  the  Recognitions  represents  Simon  Ma^s 
as  explaining  his  notion  of  die  Pleroma  in  the  following 
terms :  ^*  There  must  be  some  place,  whidi  is  beyond  the 
"  world,  or  without  it,  in  which  tnere  is  neither  heaven,  nor 
^^  earth,  lest  their  shadow  should  produce  darkness  even 
**  there.  For  this  reason,  since  there  are  neither  any  bodk* 
^^  in  it,  nor  darkness  from  bodies,  it  must  be  an  immcnsitY 
*^  of  light :  and  consider  what  sort  of  light  that  must  be, 

'   11.33.  5.  p.  166.  •  H«r.  LX.  p.  505.  '  P*g.  39** 

•  H«r.  XXXIX.  «  Strom,  fll.  6.  p.  53.^ 
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'<  which  has  no  successions  of  darkness.  For  if  the  light  of 
**  the  sun  fills  the  whole  of  our  world,  how  vast  do  you 
**  supDose  is  that  incorporeal  and  infinite  light?  It  is  un- 
'*  doubtedly  so  great,  that  the  light  of  our  sun  would  seem, 
**  when  compart  with  it,  to  be  darkness  and  not  light  y.**" 
The  Index  to  Irenaeus  will  shew  how  frequently  the  term 
was  used  by  Valentin  us,  who  placed  all  his  thirty  Mons 
within  the  Fleroma.  Hence  the  Gnostics  might  truly  call 
this  invisible  r^on  irXfjpoofMt  itorriTog:  and  some  persons  have 
ima^ned  that  they  borrowed  the  expression  from  St.  PauFs 
Epistles.  But  the  Epistle  to  the  Cdossians  was  not  written 
till  the  year  58 :  and  it  seems  much  more  natural  to  imagine 
that  St.  Paul  used  these  words,  because  they  were  already 
ocMnmon  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Gnostics.  I  have  statea, 
that  the  word  is  not  used  in  this  sense  in  the  writings  of 
Plato :  nor  am  I  able  to  point  out  the  time  when  it  was  first 
so  employed.  Massuet,  in  his  preface  to  Irenseus,  asserts . 
that  the  later  Platonists  frequently  used  it'  :  and  he  quotes 
a  passage  from  lamblichus*,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  the 
things  on  earth  have  the  essence  of  their  existence  h  rolf 
TAjipcifMEo-i  TflDv  dfwv.  I  shouM  Hither  infer,  that  the  later 
Platonists  borrowed  their  use  of  the  term  from  the  Gnostics: 
and  that  the  latter  took  it  from  the  Oriental  philosophy,  is 
so  satisfactorily  proved  by  Brucker,  that  I  nave  only  to 
refer  the  reader  to  his  work,  vol.  II.  p.  678.  Lampe,  how- 
ever, asserts  that  the  word  Pleroma  was  alike  unknown  to 
the  Platonists  and  the  Cabbalists :  but  he  probably  spoke 
only  of  the  times  preceding  the  rise  of  the  Gospel.  (Prole- 
gom.  in  Joan.  II.  8.  48.  p.  201.) 

NOTE  S4.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  127. 
Among  the  other  ravings  of  Valentinus,  he  imagined,  that 
the  whole  Pleroma  of  iGons  Joined  together,  and  each  contri- 
buting the  best  portion  which  they  could,  they  formed  an- 
other i£on,  which  was  called  Jesus,  and  Saviour,  and  Christ, 
and  Logos,  and  Every  things  irivrcij  because  it  was  pro- 
duced by  all  of  them  ^.  There  was  however  another  iEon, 
prior  to  this,  which  was  also  called  Christ ;  and  the  name 
generally  pven  to  the  last  was  Saviour,  To  this  Mon  the 
Gnostics  applied  several  texts  of  Scripture,  such  as  Rom. 
xi.d6.  Epn.  i.lO.  Col.  iii.  11.  and  among  them  Col.  ii.  9. 
ffi  htm  dweUeih  all  ihejvinesa  of  the  Godhead^.   In  allusion 

y  II.  6t.  *  Dim.  I.  Art  I.  35. 

•  De  Myst  I.  S.  p.  15.  ed.  1678.    Gale  says  in  his  notes,  tliat  the  word 
wXn^u*  came  from  the  Chaldee  Oracles  and  the  School  of  ValeDtiaus. 
^  Ireoaas,  I.  a.  6.  p.  12.  '  I.  3.  4.  p.  16. 
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490  NOTE  54. 

to  the  same  passages,  they  called  the  Saviour  E^xifro;,  h 
TfOLV  TO  TX^^/Eta  Si'  auTOu  vfihiw^t  So^ao-ai  rov  waripa  ^,  or,  tt  it 
appears  from  Epiphanius  c,  ^^  because  ii  pleased  them  ill 
**  that  in  him  Fulness  should  dweU/^  There  can  be  no 
doubt  therefore,  that  the  Gnostics  considered  the  word  Pk- 
roma  in  these  passages  to  be  applicable  to  their  own  imagi- 
nary Pleroma :  and  we  may  say  with  Irenaeua,  when  speu- 
ing  of  a  dmilar.  misapplication  of  texts,  ^^  In  this  maoDer 
*^  they  speak  of  their  Pleroma,  and  the  formation  d  ill 
"  things,  doing  violence  to  good  expressions,  that  they  mij 
*^  suit  their  own  evil  inventions :  and  they  attempt  to  dnir 
"  their  proofs,  not  only  firom  the  Grospels  and  the  apostoB- 
*<  cal  writings,  perverting  the  interpretation  of  them,  and 
^*  corrupting  their  meanmg,  but  also  from  the  Law  and 
"  Prophets,  &c.  hcS^''  Waterland  conceived  the  words  d 
St.  John  in  i.  16.  of  his  fulness  have  all  we  receiT^^Xo  refcr 
to  the  Pleroma  of  the  Gnostics,  vol.  V.  p.  185.    ^ 

NOTE  55.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  127. 

Epiphanius  says  generally  of  the  GnosUcs,  "  They  bias- 
^^  pheme  not  only  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  Elias,  and 
^*  the  whole  company  of  prophets,  but  also  God  who  selected 
**  them  s :"  and  agam,  "  they  deny  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
"  phets  ^J*  The  truth  of  this  charge  may  be  confirmed  hj 
the  following  instances :  Simon  Magus  is  said  by  Ireoffus 
to  have  taught,  "  that  the  Prophets  were  inspired  by  the 
"  angels  who  created  the  world,  when  thw  uttered  ther 
"  prophecies ;  and  that  therefore  those  who  fixed  their  hopw 
"  m  himself  and  Helena,  need  not  care  for  them  any  more*." 
Epiphanius  states  his  doctrine  to  have  been,  ^^  that  the  Law 
"  was  not  from  God,  but  from  an  inferior  power ;  («f  «f*- 
"  a-repSis  Suyaftfoo^)  and  that  the  Prophets  were  not  from  the 
"  good  God,  but  from  different  powers.  He  assigned  these 
**  according  to  his  own  fancy,  the  Law  to  one  power,  David 
"  to  another,  Isaiah  to  another,  Ezekid  to  another,  and 
"  each  of  the  Prophets  to  one  particular  director.  He  said 
"  that  all  these  belonged  to  the  inferior  power,  and  were  out 
"  of  the  Pleroma ;  and  that  whoever  believed  the  Old  Tcs- 
"  tament,  was  liable  to  death  K'^  Satuminus,  who  was  ooe 
of  the  successors  of  Simon,  believed  "  that  the  God  of  ih* 
"  Jews  was  one  of  the  Angels :""  and,  **  that  some  of  the 

*  Ireneas,  I.  la.  4.  p.  58.  Theodoret  Hdn^t.  Fab,  1. 19.  p.  201,  203. 

•  Hatr.  XXXV.  1.  p.  259.  f  I.  3.  6.  p.  17. 

f  Haer.  XXVI.  ii.p.93,94.    See  Iren.  II. 35.  3.  p.  170.      *  lb,  15.  p  97 

»  I.  a3-  3-  P-  99' 

k  H«r.  XXI. 4.  p.  58,  59.    Sec  Constit.  AposU  VI.  19.  p. $$2.  to,  p- S^- 
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NOTE  65.  421 

**  prophecies  were  dictated  by  those  Angels,  who  made  the 
•*  world ;  others  by  Satan,  whom  he  also  declared  to  be  an 
•*  Angel  opposed  to  those  who  made  the  world,  and  parti- 
••  cularly  to  the  God  of  the  Jews  *.*"  His  fellow-disciple 
Basilides  taught  in  the  same  strain,  ^^  That  the  prophecies 
**  were  from  the  Principalities  which  created  the  world,  and 
•'  that  the  Law  in  particular  was  from  the  chief  of  them, 
*•  who  led  the  people  out  of  Ecypt  "".'^  These  are  the 
opinions,  which,  if  they  are  rightly  represented,  were  pro- 
pagated by  the  Gnostics,  while  the  apostles  were  preaching. 
In  the  second  century,  we  find  Marcion  named  by  Irenseus 
as  the  chief  of  those  heretics,  who  said,  ^^  that  the  Prophets 
**  were  inspired  by  another  God  ^  :'^  and  he  appears  to  be 
arguing  equally  against  him  and  Valentinus,  wnen  he  says, 
*•  that  they  would  not  allow  that  the  Prophets  were  sent  by 
**  the  same  person  who  was  also  the  father  of  our  Lora, 
**  but  asserted  that  the  prophecies  were  given  by  different 
**  Powers  °.  The  prophets  bad  also  been  rejected  by  Cer- 
don,  who  was  the  predecessor  of  Marcion  P.  1  have  already 
quoted  the  pseudo-TertuUian  as  saying  ^  that  Dositheus  the 
Samaritan  was  the  first  who  venturSl  to  reject  the  pro- 
phets, as  not  having  spoken  by  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  though 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement  may  be  questioned,  it  is  per- 
haps true  that  the  Gnostics  were  indebted  to  the  Samaritans 
for  this  part  of  their  creed.  The  Jewish  part  of  the  Gnostic 
teachers  would  hardly  have  inculcated  a  doctrine  so  repug- 
nant to  their  national  faith  :  neither  is  it  correct  to  say,  that 
the  Gnostics  rejected  the  prophets :  I  have  already  haa  occa- 
sion to  observe,  and  Irenaeus  confirms  the  remark  in  every 
pa^,  that  they  quoted  the  prophets,  and  perverted  the  quo- 
tauons,  whenever  they  thought  to  prove  their  point  by  so 
doing.  They  therefore  only  denied,  that  their  inspiration 
came  from  the  supreme  God:  and  when  they  said,  that 
different  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  inspired  by  differ- 
ent Powers,  or  that  the  whole  of  it  was  inspired  by  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  they  only  expressed  their  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine, that  different  Powers  or  Gods  presided  over  different 
nations,  one  of  whom  was  the  God  ot  the  Jews.  These  na- 
tional or  local  Gods  were  in  fact  only  Angels  or  iGons; 
and  when  Simon  Magus  is  made  to  say,  that  he  believed 
in  many  Gods,  he  adds,  that  there  was  one  supreme  and  inw 
comprehensible  God,  the  God  of  all  the  gods '. 

I  Iren.  I.  24.  2.  p.  loi.  Epiphan.  Hirr,  XXIII.  2.  p.  63, 64. 

-  Iren.  I.  24,  5.  p.  i«2.  ■  IV.  34.  ».  p.  275. 

*  V.  26.  2.  p.  324.    See  also  IV.  35.  i.  p.  276. 

p  Epiphan.  H^.  XLI.  p. 300,  301.  •»  Dc  Pneacript  45.  p.  219. 

'  Recognit.  II.  38,  39.  p.  518. 
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422  NOTE  66. 

NOTE  66.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  127. 
It  is  an  ancient  notion,  that  the  Sadducees  admitted  do 
part  of  the  scriptures,  except  the  books  of  Moses.  Brudux 
ouotes  TertuUianS  Origen%  and  Jerom^,  as  deliveiiDg 
tnis  opinion :  to  whom  I  would  add  Athanasius^.  Tboe 
ancient  authorities  have  been  followed  by  several  moden 
writers,  whose  names  are  mentioned  by  Brucker  y ;  to  whom 
may  be  added  Petavius  *,  Prideaux  %  and  Grotius^  The 
first  person  who  ventured  to  dispute  this  opinion,  was,  I  b^ 
lieve,  Drusiusc,  who  was  followed  by  Joseph  Scal&ger^, 
and  other  writers,  whose  works  are  named  by  Brucker.  I 
may  add  Spanheim  «,  Pearson  f.  Bull  ?,  Jortin  *»,  and  Wa- 
teriand ».  The  subiect  has  been  so  ably  discussed  by  8eT^ 
ral  of  these  learned  writers,  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  re- 

E*at  or  abridge  their  arguments.  Scalij^  is  considered  hj 
ull  to  have  decided  the  question ;  and  the  English  reader 
will  find  an  answer  to  the  usual  arguments  which  are  brought 
fix)m  Josephus,  in  Jortin.  Bruckef  himself  wrote  upon  die 
same  side ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  notioii  of 
the  Sadducees  having  rejected  the  prophets,  is  not  deserriof 
of  the  credit  which  it  frequently  receives.  The  evidence  a 
the  Sadducees  having  agreed  with  the  Samaritans  in  some 
of  their  doctrines,  may  be  seen  in  the  works  referred  to 
above. 

NOTE  57.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  181. 

"  Resurrectionem  enim  per  id,  quod  est  in  eum  (Mewro- 
*^  drum)  baptisma,  accipere  ejus  discipulos,  et  ultra  doo 
"  posse  mon,  sed  perseverare  nou  senescentes  et  immor 
"  tales  K'^    The  Gnostics  taught,  that  regeneration  wa«  ne- 

•  This  is  the  Pseudo-Tertullian,  de  Prescript,  45.  p.  a  19. 

»  CoDt.  Cels.  1. 49.  vol.  1.  p.  365.  m  Afai,  torn.  XVII.  36.  rol.  IIL  pSA 

■  Id  Matt.  xxii.  31.  vol.  VII.  p.  179. 

»  Ad  Episc.  Mgypt,^,  p.  273.  y  Vol.  II.  p.  721. 

•  AoDot.  in  EpiphaD.  p.  28. 

•  CouoecdoD,  part  II.  book  5.  suh  an.  107.  A.  C.         *  Ad  Malt  xxii.  aj- 
'  De  tribal  Sectis  Jadcorum,  III'.  9.  p.  137.    Prideanx  qootrt  Vnam  tf 

having  held  the  opposite  opinion. 

•  Elench.  Tribanrea.  c.  16.  p.  112. 

•  Dub.  Evang.  part.  III.  Dub.  XXIX.  4-  p- 1". 

<*  Vindic.  Ignat.  part.  1. 7.  p. 467.  Pearson's  authority  is  quoted  on  ttii 
side  bj  Jortin ;  but  he  does  not  say,  that  the  Sadducees  paid  nroch  defotici 
to  the  prophets.    His  autlionty  is  rather  neutral. 

f  Harm.  Apost  Diss.  Post  X.  14. 

^  RemarkS)  Appendix  to  vol.  II.  p.  339. 

»  Sermon  XXIV.  vol.  IX.  p.306. 

••  Ircn.  I.  23. 5.  p.  100.  Also  Justin  Martyr,  Apoi.  I.  a6.  p.  59-  Tertalt* 
jtnima^  50.  p.  300.  Brucker  appears  to  have  miftaken  the  mMttinf  of  IK- 
nander.    Vol.  II.  p.  665. 
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NOTE  67.  4SS 

cessary,  for  without  it  they  could  not  enter  into  the  Pleroma. 
They  said,  that  the  baptism  which  was  taught  by  Jesus^ 
conveyed  remission  of  sins;  but  the  redemption,  which 
came  by  Christy  led  to  perfection.  To  prove  this,  they  re- 
ferred to  our  Saviour^s  words  in  Luke  xii.  50.  Mark  x.  88. 
Some  of  them  brought  their  converts  to  the  water,  and  bap- 
tized them  **  into  the  name  of  the  unknown  Father  of  the 
**  universe,  into  Truth  and  the  mother  of  all  things,  into 
*^  him  who  descended  upon  Jesus,  into  unity,  and  redemp- 
*^  tion,  and  the  communion  of  Powers  ^^  Others  made  use 
of  some  Hebrew  terms,  which  signified,  "  I  invoke  that 
**  which  is  above  all  the  power  of  the  Father,  which  is  called 
*^  Light,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Life:  for  thou  hast 
^^  reigned  in  the  body.  Irenseus,  whom  I  have  followed 
in  these  details,  has  preserved  other  forms  of  Gnostic  bap- 
tism ^  :  and  he  ^oes  on  to  say,  that  some  of  these  heretics 
did  not  bring  their  converts  to  the  water,  but  mixing  oil  and 
water  together,  poured  it  on  their  h^s.  Others  again 
would  not  use  water  at  all,  nor  any  external  or  visible  sign : 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  invisible  God  required,  as  they 
siud,  no  such  aids ;  but  this  knowledge  itself  was  perfect 
redemption.  We  learn  from  the  same  author  ^j  that  when 
a  Gnostic  was  on  the  point  of  death,  his  head  was  anointed 
with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water,  and  some  mystical  words 
were  said  over  him,  that  he  might  escape  the  grasp  of  the 
Principalities  and  Powers.  His  body  then  remainea  in  this 
lower  world,  and  his  soul  appeared  m  the  presence  of  the 
Demiurgus.  Another  prescribed  form  of  words  enabled 
him  to  escape  from  the  power  of  the  Demiurgus :  and  the 
inner  man^  which  was  something  still  more  sublime  than 
the  soul,  ascended  to  its  ultimate  and  heavenly  abode.  This 
rhapsody  is  expressed  more  simply  by  Irenseus  in  another 
place,  where  he  represents  the  Gnostics,  as  saying,  "  that 
**  as  soon  as  they  were  dead,  they  passed  the  heavens  and 
**  the  Demiurgus,  and  went  to  the  Mother,  or  (in  their  own 
**  sense  of  the  expression)  to  the  Father  o.''  If  they  were 
pressed  by  the  fact,  that  the  soul  of  Jesus  went  immediately 

1  KMMTfMif  rih  iovmputv,  BUbop  Ball  allows,  that  the  article  de  commu- 
imne  Sanctorum  wai  not  part  of  the  original  creed.  (Judic.  VI.  19.)  Mi^^t 
we  not  qaote  this  GDOstic  fbriii  of  baptism  as  tome  proof,  that  the  genaine 
farmmUij  as  ased  by  Christiaiis,  contained  some  clanse  concerning  commu^ 
nion  ?  The  three  last  clauses  osed  by  the  Gnostics  resemble  those  de  wml 
cathoUea  eccletia,  de  remissione  peccatorum^  de  communione  tanct&mm, 
in  the  Christian  creeds. 

»  I.  a  I.  2.  p.  94,  &c.  St.  Paol  may  hare  had  these  in  Tlew,  when  he  said, 
Tlkere  is  one  body  and  one  Sptrit,  one  Lord^  onefaith^  one  baptism,  one  God 
and  Father  o/aU,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  atl,  and  in  you  all.  Eph.  \w.  4. 

■  Pag.  97.  •  V.  31.  I.  p.  330.   See  also  Tcrtull.  Scorjriac,  10.  p.  495. 
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424  NOTE  58. 

after  its  separation  ad  inferos  P,  they  said  that  inferi  mavi; 
meant  this  lower  world,  ^*  but  that  the  inner  man  left  « 
^*  body  here,  and  ascended  to  a  supercelestial  ptace."^  He 
agrees  with  the  still  earlier  testimony  of  Justin  Martjrr,  wbo   j 

speaks  of  some  persons,  **  who  were  called  Christiaiis ' 

^^  and  said  there  was  no  resurrection,  but  that  as  soon  ts 
"  they   died,  their   souls  were  taken   up  into   heaven  C 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  he  alluded  to  the  Gnostks; 
and  Polycarp  is  evidently  writing  of  the  same  heretics,  wfaes 
he  speaks  of  persons  **  perverting  the  scriptures  to  their 
^*  own  lusts,  and  saying  that  there  is  neither  resarrectioii 
"  nor  judgment '.''     I  may  conclude  this  note  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  TertuUian,  which  shews  how  fiind»- 
mentm  aoctrines  may  be  explained  away  and  destroyed  bj 
allegory.    *^  Nacti  ouidam  solemnissimam  eloquii  piopbecid 
^^  formam,  allegorici  et  figurati  plerumque,  non  tamoi  sem- 
*'  per,  resurrectionem  quoque  mortuorum  manifeste  annim- 
*^  tiatam,  in  imaginariam  ^gnificationem  distorquent,  assere- 
^^  rantes,   ipsam   etiam   mortem   spiritaliter  intelli^eodam. 
^*  Non  enim  banc  esse  in  vero,  quae  ^t  in  medio,  discidion 
^^  camis  atque  animse;  sed  ignorantiam  Dei,  per  quam  homo 
^^  mortuus  Deo  non  minus  m  errore  jacuent,  quam  in  se- 
*^  pulcro :  itaque  et  resurrectionem  eam  vindicandam,  qua 
*<  quis  adita  veritate  redanimatus  et  revivificatus  Deo,  igno- 
^^  rantiae  morte  discussa,  velut  de  sepulcro  veteris  bominis 
**  eruperit :         cxinde  ergo  resurrectionem  fide  consecotosv 
**  cum  Domino  esse,  quum  eum  in  baptismate  induerintO 
If  we  could  depend  upon  the  statement  of  Epiphanius,  that 
the  Samaritans  were  ignorant  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  did  not  beUeve  i^S  we  might  infer  that  the  Gnostics  re- 
ceived this  doctrine  from  Simon  Magus,  who  was  a  Sama- 
ritan.    But  Brucker  has  given  reasons  for  thinking  that 
Epiphanius  was  mistaken  u. 

NOTE  58.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  181. 

Irenseus  shews  that  the  transmigration  of  souls  was  a  &- 
vourite  tenet  of  the  Gnostics,  or  he  would  not  have  devoted 

p  The  whole  of  this  passage  of  Ireneos  may  be  quoted  as  a  proof,  fSbaX  tkt 
descent  mio  hell  formed  part  of  the  aodent  creeds ;  and  it  maj  have  beea 
inserted  on  accoant  of  this  fbodamental  error  of  Uie  Gnostics,  rather  than  to 
meet  the  Apollioarian  heretics  in  the  fourth  centory,  who  held  that  Chart 
had  not  a  human  sonl.  See  Boll,  Judie,  VI.  19.  and  Grabe,  jiwm»i,adL  f. 
1 2.  Lavater,  de  Descensu  J.  Chritii  ad  m/er9s. 

4  Dial,  com  Tryph.  80.  p.  178. 

r  Ad  Philip.  7.  p.  188.  •  De  Resur.  Camis,  19.  p.  336. 

•  Hsr.  IX.  3.  p.  35.    So  also  the  RecogniUms,  1. 54.  p.  506. 

«  Vol.  II.  p. 665. 
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a  portion  of  his  work  to  the  refutation  of  it «.  Theodoret 
also  speaks  of  Manes,  and  the  Gnostics  before  him,  as  hav- 
ing borrowed  this  notion  from  Plato  and  Pythagoras  J.  It 
is  stated  to  have  been  held  by  Simon  Magus  ^ ;  by  Basilides, 
who  absurdly  quoted  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  vii.  9. 
as  asserting  the  same  doctrine  ^ ;  and  taught  that  a  transi- 
tion of  souls  into  other  bodies  after  death  was  the  only 
punishment  appointed  for  sinners^:  and  by  Carpocrates 
and  his  followers,  who  made  use  of  it  as  a  cloak  for  their 
profligate  lives  c.  But  the  following  passage  in  Epiphanius 
IS  most  to  the  purpose,  where  he  says  of  Marcion''s  aversion 
to  animal  food,  ^^  He  imagines,  as  do  those  who  think  with 
**  him,  that  there  is  the  same  soul  in  men  and  other  ani- 
"  mals :  for  this  erroneous  notion  is  entertained  by  many 
**  of  the  heresies :  for  Valentinus  and  Colorbasus,  and  all 
^^  the  Gnostics  and  Manichees,  say  that  there  are  transmi- 
**  grations  of  souls,  and  successive  mcorporations  of  the  soul 
^^  of  men  who  have  no  knowledge :  they  say  also,  that  these 
'^  souls  make  their  rounds,  and  are  successively  incorpo- 
**  rated  in  each  animal,  until  the  soul  acquires  knowledge, 
^*  and  being  thus  purified  and  released  it  passes  into  hea- 
"  ven  ^.'^  These  instances  might  be  sufficient  to  prove  that 
a  metempsychosis  was  held  by  the  Gnostics;  but  I  will  add 
to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  that  of  Plotinus,  the  cele- 
brated Platonist,  who  names  the  transmigration  of  souls 
among  those  doctrines  which  the  Gnostics  had  borrowed 
from  the  school  of  Plato «.  Theodoret,  as  we  have  seen, 
also  traced  it  to  Plato  and  Pythagoras :  and  Irenseus  says 
that  '^  Plato,  that  ancient  Athenian,  who  was  the  first  to  in- 
^*  troduce  this  opinion,  when  he  could  not  defend  it,  ima- 
**  gined  the  cup  of  oblivion,  and  thought  by  this  means  to 
**  escape  the  difficulty  ^!^  These  words  can  only  be  under- 
stood to  mean,  that  Plato  was  the  first  Athenian  philoso- 
pher who  introduced  this  notion  into  his  system,  and  that 
**  the  cup  of  oblivion'*'  was  an  invention  of  his  own.  The 
latter  may  be  true ;  but  it  is  needless  to  prove  that  Pytha- 
goras, Empedocles,  and  others,  had  maintained  a  metemp- 
gchosis  before  him.  Pythagoras  appears  to  have  been  the 
st  who  introduced  the  doctrine  into  Greece;  and  he  is 


»  H.  3Z'  p.  167.  y  Hcret  Fab.  V.  ao.  p.  297. 

2  See  wbmt  is  said  of  Helena  by  Irencos,  I^  23.  a.  p.  99.  and  by  TertalliaD, 
de  j^nima,  34.  p.  290. 

•  Origen.  ID  Rom.  I.  V.  vol.  IV.  p.  549.  Clem.  Alex.  Sirom,  IV.  p.  600. 

k  Origen.  m  Mai*  p.  857.  '  Theodoret  I.  c.  Iren.  I.  25.  4.  p.  104. 

*  H«r.  XLII.  p.  330.  •  Ennead.  II.  9.  contra  Gnottic&s,  p.  ao3. 
ni.33.  a.  p.  167. 
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said  by  DiodorusS  to  have  taken  it  from  the  .£gjptiam.  It 
has  been  disputed  also,  whether  it  was  not  held  by  the  as- 
dent  Persians  ^ :  but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  ob- 
serve,  that  Pythagoras  probably  adopted  it  m  Egypt,  and 
Plato  learnt  it  m>m  the  Pythagoreans.  The  opmioo  cf 
Plato  upon  this  pcnnt  cannot  be  doubted.  The  passives, 
in  whi(^  he  has  explained  himself,  may  be  seen  bdow*: 
and  he  may  be  represented  in  a  few  words  as  teaching,  that 
souls  orimnally  came  from  heaven,  and  that  a  period  of  ten 
thousand  years  would  elapse  before  they  returned  thither. 
This  period  however  may  be  shortened  in  the  case  of  those 
souls  which  have  been  thrice  successively  in  the  body  of  a 
philosopher.  In  such  cases  the  soul  may  return  to  beaven 
m  three  thousand  years.  But,  in  ordinary  instances,  the 
soul  is  judged  at  the  termination  of  its  first  period ;  and 
after  being  sent  to  some  place,  either  under  or  above  the 
earth,  it  returns  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years  to  enter 
upon  a  new  life :  but  this  may  be  either  in  the  body  ci  a 
beast,  or  of  another  human  being.  According  to  this  sys- 
tem, knowledge  was  only  the  recollection  of  something 
which  had  been  learnt  in  a  former  state  of  existence :  and 
thb  was  a  notion  to  which  Plato  appears  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly attached  ^.  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  course 
of  these  Liectures,  it  may  easily  be  understood,  why  a  doc- 
trine, which  was  embraced  by  Plato,  was  received  also  by 
the  Gnostics.  Nor  was  Platonism  th6  only  source  from 
which  they  may  have  taken  it :  for  there  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  the  Cabbalists  had  also  adopted  it  ^ :  and  it  has 
been  thought  by  some  writers,  that  tne  Pharisees  in  our 
Saviour'^s  time  were  believers  in  a  metempsychosis.  This 
however  is  a  disputed  point,  into  which  it  is  not  necessary 

t  lib.  I.  98.  p.  1 10.  ed.  Wesseling.  Eusebias  sajrs  that  Plato  spoke  Hke  an 
Egyptian  about  the  metempsychosis.  /V«p.  Evang,  XJII.  16.  See  Brackcr, 
vol.  I.  p.  1093. 

k  This  is  asserted  by  Beausobre,  vol.  U.  p.  491.  though  it  is  denied  by 
Hyde,  c.  34.  p.  415. 

>  Phsdras,  p.  248.  Meno,  p.  81.  Phaedo,  p.  70.  8i.  Repobl.  p.  614.  T!- 
maeos,  p.  43.  See  also  Eos.  Pr«p.  Evang,  Xlll.  16.  Prodns  01  Timgi— , 
VI.  p.33i.ed.  Basil. 

k  See  Ph^dnu,  p.  248.  Meno,  p.  81.  85.  86.  Pkitde^  p.  72.  73.  76.  Also 
Tertullian.  de  ^nima,  33.  p.  280. 

1  See  Loria,  de  Revoiutionibus  jiHumtrumf  1. 1. 1 1.  Morns,  Expot.  Fvim. 
Ezech,  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  754.  Windetns,  de  FUa  FMnrtorwm  Siatm^  %.  5. 
p.  76.  The  opinion  of  Philo  upon  this  subject  has  been  questioned :  bat  the 
following  passage  seems  to  countenance  tiie  doctrine :  ^tnc^  *  ^mn^  tSm 
JUtfmrarf  Irrs  immuu^fitnfuiMttf  •»  rmt  ttirmf  Sv  raJ^trt'  ritt  /li*  yik^  uwn^m^^ 

De  Plant.  Noe.  vol.  I.  p.  331  •    Josephus  bdieved  in  a  metempsycbosisy  dt 
BeU,  Jud.  III.  8.  5.  p.  247. 
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for  me  to  enter.  References  to  writers  upon  both  sides  of 
the  question  may  be  found  in  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  754: 
and  the  history  of  this  doctrine,  as  it  has  been  embraced  in 
different  countries,  is  treated  with  much  learning  by  Spize- 
lius,  de  re  LUtraria  Svnensium^  sect.  13.  <^  We  may  suffi* 
ciently  account  for  the  Gnostics  believing  in  a  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  when  we  know  that  they  were  preceded  by 
the  Platonists  and  the  Cabbalists. 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  some  Christian  writers,  and 
particularly  Oriffen,  believed  in  a  transmigration  of  souls. 
Jerom"  asserted  it  of  Origen;  and  Huetius^,  BeausobreP, 
and  others,  have  made  the  same  statement.  That  Orieen 
believed  in  the  preexistence  of  souls  cannot  be  denied  <l: 
and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  has  shewn  that  the  two  doctrines 
are  connected  together  ^ :  but  I  cannot  help  doubting,  whe- 
ther the  charge  was  not  brought  against  Origen  by  in- 
ference and  implication,  rather  than  by  positive  proof. 
There  is  no  passage  in  his  existing  writmgs  which  shews 
a  beUef  in  the  transmigration  of  souTs.  On  the  contrary  he 
seems  to  be  decidedly  opposed  to  it :  he  speaks  of  using 
the  doctrines  of  Christiamty  ^^  to  heal  those  whaare  suffer- 
^^  ing  from  the  foolish  notion  of  the  metensomatosis  *  :^  he 
says  of  Celsus,  ^^  If  he  had  been  aware  what  awaits  the  soul 

**  m  its  future  eternal  existence, he  would  not  have  so 

**  violently  attacked  the  notion  of  an  immortal  being  coming 
*<  into  a  mortal  body ;  not  according  to  the  metensomatosis 
**  of  Plato,  but  by  another  and  sublimer  method  ^^  Speak- 
ing of  those  words  in  Mat.  xi.  14.  This  is  EliaSf  which  was 
Jbr  to  come^  he  observes,  "  From  this  passage,  which  stands 
*^  almost  alone,  some  persons  have  intnxluced  a  m^tensoma- 
**  tasisy  as  if  Jesus  himself  had  thus  confirmed  the  notion : 
•*  but,  if  this  were  true,  we  ought  to  find  something  like  it 
**  in  many  passages  of  the  prophets  or  evangelists  ".^  In 
another  place  he  speaks  of  persons,  ^^  who  are  strangers  to 
*^  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  supposing  that  souls  pass 
'^  from  human  bodies  to  the  bodies  of  dogs  according  to 


•  Beausobre  bas  also  some  ioj^nious  and  leanied  remarka  upon  this  doc- 
trine, Tol.  II.  p.  487.  but  tbev  must  be  read  with  caution.  See  also  Baltua, 
J)4fem*e  det  Saints  Peres,  III.  p.  290,  Sec. 

•  Epist  CXXIV.  ad  Aritum,  vol.  I.  p.  914.  jipoL  adv.  Rufin,  II.  8.  yol.  II. 
p.  407.  See  dso  Justinian.  Epist.  ad  Menam, 

•  Origcnian.  Lib.  II.  Qunst.  VI.  N».  17.  p  Vol.  II.  p.  49»- 

4  See  Mosheim's  Notes  to  Cudwortii,  1. 31.  p.  64.  not  ^.  He  refers  to 
H.  Moms,  Prsff.  ad  Op.  PhUos.  §.  18.  p.  20.  Leo  Allatiua,  A^ot.  ad  MetkodU 
Syn^fos.  p.  96. 

'  Apod  Jostinian.  Epist.  ad  Menam.  *  Cont  Celium»  III.  75.  p.  497. 

» lb.  IV.  17.  p.  513.  •  Com.  in  Mat  toI.  III.  p.  44i>  442. 
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<<  their  different  crimes  ^.^  But  the  most  remarkable  pat- 
sage  is  where  he  is  again  speaking  of  Elias,  as  mentioned  ii 
Matt.  xvii.  10.  and  says,  "  In  these  words  it  appears  to  mc 
*<  that  Elias  does  not  mean  the  soul,  lest  I  should  fall  into 
^^  the  doctrine  of  the  metensomatosis^  which  is  not  held  by 
*^  the  church  of  God,  nor  handed  down  by  the  apostles,  nor 
**  does  it  appear  anywhere  in  the  scriptures."  He  then  ar- 
gues at  considerable  length  against  the  notion  y :  and  u|»o 
the  whole  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  the  charge,  which 
has  been  brought  against  Origen,  is  entirely  miundleas. 
This  was  shewn  formerly  by  Pamphilus  in  his  Defence  of 
Origen,  (c.  10;)  and  Huetius  professes  the  same  opinion  in 
the  work  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  (§.  19,  &c.) 
though  Beausobre  quotes  him,  as  if  he  had  charged  Origen 
with  agreeing  with  Pythagoras  and  Plato. 

NOTE  59.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  133. 
I  should  rather  infer,  that  the  persons,  whose  arguments 
were  combated  by  St.  Paul  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, denied  a  Resurrection  in  any  sense  of  the  term : 
and  it  would  seem  from  bis  words  in  xv.  29 — 3^  that  they 
did  not  believe  in  any  future  state  of  the  soul  at  all:  at 
least  they  did  not  believe,  that  a  person,  who  met  with  at 
fliction  m  this  life,  could  be  recompensed  by  happness 
hereafter*.  One  of  their  arguments  was  evidently  taken 
from  the  impossibility  of  comprehending  with  wfuU  boAf 
the  dead  shall  rise  again,  xv.  85 :  and  this  objecticHi,  whi<£ 
was  likely  to  be  urged  by  any  Grecian  philosopher,  was  ad- 
vanced fuso  by  the  Gnostics,  who  chose  to  understand  the 
doctrine  of  the  Christians  to  mean,  that  the  material  body 
will  be  raised  again  and  reunited  to  the  soul.  It  is  unde- 
niable, that  most  if  not  all  the  Fathers  did  literally  and 
strenuously  maintain,  that  we  shall  rise  again  wUk  ottr 
bodies.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh  was  asserted  by 
Tertullian  in  a  separate  treatise,  which  bears  that  title :  and 
there  is  no  point  which  he  and  all  the  Fathers  labour  more 
strongly  to  establish  against  all  the  professors  of  Gnosti- 
cism. Accordingly  we  find  every  branch  of  the  Gnostics 
accused  of  denying  the  resurrection :  but  we  must  remein- 
ber,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  always  intended 
in  this  expression :  and  perhaps  the  ardour  of  controversy 
led  the  Fathers  to  charge  some  of  their  opponents  with  an 

«  Com.  in  Mat.  rol.  III.  p.  506.  y  lb.  p.  567,  568. 

*  Such  appean  to  have  been  the  opioion  of  Origeo.  in  Mai,  XVII  t^. 
p.  81 1.  See  Vitrin^,  06/.  Sacr,  IV.  9. 5.  vol.  III.  p.  924. 
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incredulity  or  an  impiety  of  which  they  were  not  really 
guilty.     That  the  Gnostics  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  is  certain  beyond  dispute.     Neither  does  it  appear 
that  they  supposed  each  soul,  after  its  separation  from  the 
body,  to  be  absorbed  in  the  Pleroma  or  in  the  Deity :  they 
therefore  conceived  each  soul  to  exist  in  a  distinct  state  of 
individuality ;  and  such  an  existence  implies  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness.    The  difference  therefore  between  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gnostics  and  that  preached  by  the  apostles^  was  not 
so  much  concerning  the  nature  of  spiritual  existence,  and 
the  consciousness  of  the  soul  after  its  separation  from  the 
body :  but  the  difference  consisted  in  what  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  explain,  that  the  Gnostic  believed  the  soul 
to  enter  upon  its  purified  and  celestial  existence  immedi- 
ately after  death,  without  being  exposed  to  any  final  judg- 
ment, or  any  further  chan^.  '  The  Fathers  very  justly  ex- 
posed the  error  of  this  notion :  but  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  their  desire  to  establish  the  resurrection  led  them  to 
hold  a  language,  and  to  inculcate  a  doctrine,  which  is  no- 
where expressly  revealed  in  scripture.     It  is  nowhere  as-     »  »'''^ 
serted  in  the  New  Testament  that  we  shall  rise  again  with     i  '\  x  >, 
our  bodies^.     Unless  a  man  will  say,  that  the  stalk,  the    ^^ 
blade,  and  the  ear  of  com  are  actually  the  same  thing  with     /  ^ '    ' 
the  single  grain  which  is  put  into  the  ground,  he  cannot     '**  «-*^  * 
quote  St.  Paul  as  saying  that  we  shall  rise  again  with  the 
same  bodies :  or  at  least  he  must  allow  that  the  future  body 
may  only  be  like  to  the  present  one,  inasmuch  as  both  come 
under  the  same  genus :  i.  e.  we  speak  of  human  bodies,  and 
we  speak  of  the  heavenly  bodies :  but  St.  PauPs  words  do 
not  warrant  us  in  saying  that  the  resemblance  between  the 
present  and  future  body  will  be  greater  than  between  a 
man  and  a  star,  or  between  a  bird  and  a  fish  b.  Nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  the  expression  which  he  uses  in  the  first  of 
these  two  analogies,  Tnou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be, 
XV.  37.     He  says  also  with  equal  plainness  of  the  body.  It 
is  sown  a  natural  body;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body: 
there  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body^  44. 
These  words  require  to  be  examined  closely,  and  involve 
remotely  a  deep  metaphysical  question.     In  common  lan- 
guage tne  terms  Body  and  Spirit  are  accustomed  to  be  op- 
posed, and  are  used  to  represent  two  things  which  are  to- 
tally distinct.     But  St.  Paul  here  brings  the  two  expres- 

•  It  appears  from  a  remark  of  Celsus,  that  tbe  resurrection  of  the  body  was 
not  believed  in  its  literal  sense  by  all  Christians.  Origen.  c.  Cels.  V.  14. 

p.  587. 
•»  1  Cor.  XT.  36—41. 
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aoD8  together,  and  speaks  of  a  spiriiual  boAf.  St.  Paul 
therefore  did  not  oppose  Body  to  Spirit:  and  though  the 
looseness  of  modem  language  may  allow  us  to  do  so,  and 
yet  to  be  correct  in  our  ideas,  it  may  save  some  confusion  if 
we  consider  Spirit  as  opposed  to  Matter^  and  if  we  take 
Body  to  be  a  generic  term  which  comprises  both.  ^  Body 
therefore  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul  is  something  whic£ 
has  a  distinct  individud  existence.  If  we  were  to  call  it 
a  substance^  the  expression  might  again  be  liable  to  indis- 
tinctness; because  Substance  in  mraem  language  coDTers 
the  idea  of  materiality,  or  at  least  of  tan^biSty.  But  the 
language  of  Metaphysics  might  alloW  us  to  call  Spirit  a 
substance.  St.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  would  have  called  it 
a  Body:  and  Tertullian  in  the  same  mann^  says  that  the 
Soul  may  be  called  a  Body,  though  he  adds  that  it  is  a 
body  *^  proprise  qualitatis  et  sui  generis  ^.^  His  expresaons 
seem  still  more  extraordinary  in  another  place,  where  he 
asserts  that  Grod  is  a  body:  *<Quis  enim  negalnt  Deum 
^^  corpus  esse,  etm  Deus  Spiritus  est?  Spiritus  enim  corpus 
*^  sui  generis  in  sua  effi^e<^.'^  One  of  his  commentators 
observes  that  this  expression  is  not  to  be  endured,  and  that 
it  savours  of  anthropomorphism.  But  we  must  not  judge  of 
Tertullian'^s  phraseolc^  according  to  the  modem  aocepta- 
tkm  of  words.  If  he  chose  to  say  with  St.  Paul,  that  a  Spirit 
is  in  one  sense  a  Body ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is  in  some  sense,  that  Grod  is  a  Spirit  c,  it  seems  to  fol- 
low logically,  that  God  is  a  Body  in  Tertullian'^s  and  St. 
PauPs  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  true,  that  we  must  oonader 
whether  the  word  Spirit  is  not  here  used  equivocally^.  Every 
person  perhaps  would  admit,  that  a  SfHrit,  i.  e.  a  spiritual  or 
an^lical  bdng,  is  a  Body  in  St  Paulas  sense  of  the  term,  i.  e. 
it  is  a  Being  or  Substance:  but  whether  God  is  a  Spirit  in 
this  signification  of  the  wend,  involves  one  of  the  deepest  €>€ 
all  metaphysical  questions,  and  would  lead  us  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther the  Deity  possesses  personal  individuality,  or  whether 
he  is  to  be  ali^racted  from  all  ideas  of  lineaments  and  space. 
There  is  no  need  to  examine  this  abstruse  subject,  nor  to 
seek  to  penetrate  that  lightf  which  no  man  can  approach 
Mfi/o,  1  Tim.  vi.  16:  but  I  would  observe,  that  our  ideas 
are  liable  to  great  indistinctness  upon  this  pomt  All  per- 
sons are  not  disposed  at  first  to  admit,  wnat  is  neverthe- 
less undoubtedly  tme,  that  a  Spirit  is  bounded  by  space. 
Every  Spirit  is  not  every  where :  there  must  be  pcntions  of 
space,  where  any  given  Spirit  is  not:  it  is  therefore  bounded 

«  Dc  Anima,  c  9.  p.  169.      *  Adr.  Pnueam,  c  7.  p.  504.      *  Joho  ir.  24. 
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by  space,  and  as  Tertullian  says  of  the  Soul,  "  Solenniora 
•*  quseque  et  omnimodo  debita  corpulentias  adesse  animse 
**  quoque,  ut  habitum,  ut  terminum,  ut  illud  trifariam  di« 
"  stantivum,  longitudinem  dico,  et  latitudinem,  et  sublimi- 
**  tatem,  quibus  metantur  corpora  philosophic"'  It  is  very 
unfidr  therefore  to  say  that  Tertulhan  was  an  anthropomor- 
phite  in  his  notions  of  the  Deity ;  he  believed  that  God  had 
a  distinct  being,  and  that  he  was,  in  the  language  of  St. 
Paul,  a  spiritual  Body.  In  the  same  manner  St.  Paul  tells 
us,  that  every  individual,  when  he  rises  a^ain,  will  have  a 

r'  'tual  body:  but  the  remarks  which  I  nave  made  may 
r,  how  different  is  the  idea  conveyed  by  these  wordls 
from  the  notion  which  some  persons  entertain,  that  we  shall 
rise  again  with  the  same  identical  body.     St.  Paul  appears 
effectually  to  preclude  this  notion,  when  he  says.  Flesh  and 
Mood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  ofGody  50.    "fhe  Fathers 
felt  the  force  of  this  text,  when  Uiey  were  defending  lite- 
rally the  resurrection  of  the  flesh:  and  Beausobre  is  m  this 
instance  not  unjust  to  the  Fathers,  when  he  says  of  one  of 
them,  «  Adamantius,  ou  TOrthodoxe,  press6  par  cette  ob- 
**  jection,  a  recours  k  une  tr^mauvaise  d^faite,  quoiqu''elle 
^^  ait  ^t^  adoptee  par  plusieurs  des  Peres.  II  dit  une  v^rit^ 
<*  mais  qui  n''est  point  k  propos.    Selon  lui  la  Chair  et  le 
**  Sang  ne  signifient  dans  cet  endroit  que  lea  actions  vici- 
^^  euses  de  la  Chair.  II  faut  en  oonvenir ;  cette  solution  don-» 
*^  noit  la  victoire  k  Tadversaire :  car  il  est  plus  dair  que  le 
^^  jour,  que  TApdtre  a  pris  la  Chair  et  le  Sang  dans  le  sens 
**  propre :  sans  remarquer,  que  cette  expression  ne  signifie 
**  jamais  que  THomme  mortels."*"     Tertullian  labours  at 
great  lengtii  to  establish  the  same  interpretation  of  1  Cor. 
XV.  50^.  and  Epiphanius  does  the  same,  when  arguing 
a^nst  the  Manichees'.     Nothing  however  can  be  plainer, 
than  that  St.  Paul  asserts  in  this  place,  that  the  bodies,  with 
which  we  shall  rise  at  the  last  aay,  will  not  be  bodies  of 
flesh  and  blood :  we  shall  be  changed^  52 :  and  Jesus  Christ 
shall  change  our  vile  body^  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like 
unto  his  glorious  body^  Pnil.  iii.  21.    Epiphanius  tries  in 
the  same  manner  to  explain  away  another  expression  of 
St.  Paul,  where  he  speaks  of  delivering  a  man  unto  Satan, 
Jbr  the  destruction  (^ihejleshy  thai  the  spirit  may  be  saved 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus^  1  Cor.  v.  5.  Manes  made  use 
of  this  text  to  prove,  that  the  soul  or  spirit  will  be  saved 
without  the  body :  and  Epiphanius  shews,  that  in  this  in- 

^  P.  169.  »  Vol.  II.  p.  139- 

"  Dc  ReMir.  Carnis,  c.  48.  p.  354.  ^  Haer.  LXVI.  87.  p.  707. 
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stance  at  least,  his  opponent  bad  the  advantage  of  the  argu- 
ment K  Upon  the  whole  I  should  conclude,  that  thoo^ 
the  Gnostics  entirely  mistook  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, the  Fathers  also  did  not  represent  it  in  its  proper 
light.  The  former  error  perhaps  led  to  the  latter:  and 
while  the  notion  entertained  by  the  Gnostics  conc^niiig 
Matter  made  them  shrink  with  horror  from  a  reunion  of 
the  body  and  the  soul,  the  Fathers  inasted  more  strondy 
upon  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  in  order  to  maintain  me 
belief  in  a  future  judgment,  which  was  denied  by  the  Gnos- 
tics. Neither  party  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  full 
meaning  of  the  expres^on,  there  is  a  mUurcd  body^  and 
there  is  a  spiritual  body;  an  expression  which  allows  us  to 
believe  that 'we  shall  rise  again  with  a  consciousness  of 
identity,  but  which  leads  us  also  to  conclude  that  the  bodies, 
with  which  we  shall  rise,  will  not  be  material.  Origen  ap- 
pears to  have  approached  much  nearer  to  the  truth  in  this 
particular  than  any  other  of  the  Fathers :  and  he  certainly 
did  not  believe,  that  the  same  material  body  of  flesh  and 
blood  would  rise  again  unchanged  ^ :  for  which  opinion  be 
incurred  no  small  share  of  reproach,  and  Epiphanius  la- 
bours at  great  length  to  prove  it  to  be  heretical ".  There 
are  few  persons,  however,  who  would  not  allow  that  the 
arguments  of  Epiphanius  are  miserably  weak.  The  history 
of  this  controversy  and  of  Origen'^s  sentiments  concerning 
the  resurrection,  are  very  fully  discussed  by  Huetius,  Orv- 
genian,  1.  II.  c.  2.  Quaest.  9.  p.  209. 

NOTE  60.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  140. 
In  note  48,  I  have  said  that  theJcdUnff  away  mentioned 
in  S  Thess.  ii.  3.  relates  probably  to  the  same  period  which 
is  predicted  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  There  are  other  expressions 
also  of  the  same  kind  in  different  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment: thus  St.  Paul  says  in  2  Tim.  iii.  1.  This  know  also^ 
that  in  the  last  days  perilous  times  shall  come :  and  be  th^ 
proceeds  to  detail  a  catalogue  of  most  atrocious  crimes". 
The  same  period  appears  to  oe  indicated  in  iv.  S,  4.  For  the 
time  zeiU  come^  when  they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine; 
but  ctfter  their  own  lusts  shall  they  heap  to  themselves  teach- 
erSj  having  itching  ears;  and  tney  shall  turn  atoay  their 
ears  from  the  truth  j  and  shall  be  turned  untojables.    St. 

k  Her.  LXVl.  86.  p.  706.  >  Coot  Celsum.  V.  18.  p.  590. 

-  Her.  LXIV.  p.528,  &c. 

"  If  we  compAre  2  Tim.  iii.  i,  6,  8.  it  is  at  least  plain  that  the  evils, 
which  were  to  appear  so  glariogly  m  the  fast  ihys,  had  already  begun  when 
St.  Paul  was  writing. 
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Peter  uses  the  same  expression,  Knowing  ihi$  Jintj  thai 
there  shall  come  in  the  last  days  scoffers j  waOcmg  after 
their  own  lusts^  2  Pet.  iii.  3.  and  he  appears  to  make  the 
same  prediction,  when  he  says  in  ii.  1.  there  shall  be  false 
teachers  among  f/ou.  St.Jude,  who  greatly  resembles  St. 
Peter,  says  in  the  same  strain,  Remember  ye  the  words, 
which  were  spoken  before^  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  how  thai  th^  told  you,  there  should  be  mockers  in 
the  last  time,  who  should  walk  q^ier  their  own  ungodly 
lusiSy  17, 18.  St  James  also,  after  having  spoken  of  the  n^ 
series  thai  shall  come,  v.  1.  concludes  with  saying,  ye  have 
as  it  were  heaoed  up  fire  for  the  latter  dajrsP,  8.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  shew,  that  the  descriptions  given  in  all 
these  passages  apply  to  Gnostic  teachers :  and  I  have  al. 
ready  referred  to  1  John  ii.  18.  as  enabling  us  to  know 
what  wkis  meant  by  the  loiter  days.  LitHe  children,  says 
St.  John,  it  is  the  last  time:  and  as  ye  have  heard,  thai 
antichrist  shall  come,  even  now  are  there  many  antichrists; 
wohereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time.  It  may  perhaps 
be  satisfactory  to  bring  all  these  expresaons  togetner  in  one 
view. 

1  Tim.  iv.  1.  iv  wFTipoii  xoufolf. 

S  Tim.  iii.  1.  ev  ia^arais  r^iUpa^. 

James  v.  8.  ly  ho-^irms  iif^ipMs. 

S  Pet.  iii.  8.  iw*  layorou  raw  ii(/.ip6o¥. 

1  John  ii.  18.  I^xanj  £pa, 

Jude  18.  h  ic^irm  XP^"?- 
If  we  should  conclude  that  St  John  alluded  to  the  pre- 
dictions which  had  been  made  by  the  other  apostles,  the 
question  is  so  far  decided,  that  the  lattei'  days  were  at  least 
banning  at  the  end  of  the  6rst  century  <l:  and  that  St 
John  meant  to  aDude  to  an  event,  which  had  actually  taken 

Elaoe,  appears  plain  from  his  words,  which  immediately  fol- 
>w.  They  went  outjrom  us,  but  they  were  not  qfus:Jbr  if 

•  This  will  poliapB  enable,  as  to  explain  the  expression  in  ▼.  4.  Thtrt  are 
ceriam  men  erepi  m  unawarfif  who  were  before  of  old  ordained  to  this  eon- 
demnatiot^  w^%yfmftfA%u»  %U  rwr»  ri  i^iftm,  i.  e.  who  bad  been  written  of 
before,  or  predicted,  as  coming  to  tUs  condemnation.  Hammond  gires  this 
interpretation.  De  AntickriiiOf  III.  21.  p.  13. 

p  1  couple  mf  9v^  with  y^mv^iwun.  We  thus  avoid  the  confusion  of  meta- 
phor between  ./Sre  and  rusi,  and  i9iir«i^<V«Tf  has  an  accusatiire  which  it 
gOTcms.  There  are  several  places  in  which  fire  may  be  taken  to  signify  the 
persecutions,  wbidi  awaited  the  Christians,  1  Cor.  iii.  13.  i  Pet  i.  7.  iv.  la. 
In  a  Pet  iii.  7. 1  sbonld  ooople  «rw^  with  TthemiftefU*t* 

«  In  1  Pet  i.  5.  St  Peter  appears  to  use  iy  »m^  ^X»'^V  fe'  '**  f*^  of  the 
world:  but  in  Acts  ii.  17.  he  quotes  the  prophet  Joel  as  saying,  iv  rmg  Ux»^ 
rmt  iMt^,  though  in  the  LXX  we  onlv  find  furit  rmirm,  and  St  Peter  cer- 
tainly oonceiTed  the  time  to  be  then  arriTed. 

Ff 
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ikejf  had  been  of  tUy  ihey  would  have  continued  wiA  m: 
but  it  was  that  thev  might  be  made  manifest  that  iheg  wm 
not  aUqfus.  I  have  already  hazarded  the  conjectuie  a 
note  48,  that  St.  John  spoke  of  those  persons,  who  fefi 
away  fVom  Christianity  to  Gnosticism:  and  these  bist 
Christians  are  exactly  described  in  the  passage  last  quoted. 
Gnosticism,  as  I  have  observed,  had  made  great  progiesii 
the  lifetime  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul:  but  it  was  not  dO 
some  years  after  their  death  that  the  Christians  ofetij 
seceded,  and  in  any  considerable  numbers,  to  the  GdosDcs. 
K  we  read  the  letters  addressed  by  the  same  St.  John  to 
the  seven  churches  in  the  Revelations,  we  shall  find  ressoo 
to  think,  that  this  apostasy,  whether  caused  by  the  swofd 
of  persecution,  or  the  errors  of  Gnosticism,  was  alarmiittl; 
great :  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  think,  that  the  aposUes 
uiould  have  predicted  such  an  event,  which  was  the  fint 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  churdi,  and  whidi 
was  to  take  place  at  the  time,  when  the  last  surviving  apo- 
stle was  about  to  be  removed.  I  should  give  the  sanie 
interpretation  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  viL  2ft 
6  xeufif  omrfOToAftcyof  to  Aoix^v  lonv,  the  time  whiA  is  somto 
JbOow  is  one  of  trial  and  q^iction :  (v.  Schleusner  in 
currixXeo :)  and  this  will  explam  his  mysterious  hints  coo- 
ceminff  the  expediency  of  having  as  few  woridly  ties  as 
posfflbk  in  those  times  of  trial,  when,  as  he  predicts  m 
ft  Tim.  iii.  12.  ofi  that  w'dl  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  Ad 
suffer  persecution.  See  also  Pnil.  iv.  5,  6.  and  Heb.  i. 
28—25.  82—39.  So  also  when  St.  Peter  said,  iroFrar  Bi  n 
TfXoj  ^yyixff,  (1  Pet  iv.  7.)  he  may  have  meant  to  expreasj 
a  time  is  soon  comings  which  w%U  decide  the  Jbte  ^oHf 
which  will  shew  whether  you  continue  in  yourfvMk  tmd 
will  be  savedy  or  wheAer  vou  depart  Jrom  it^  ana  are  hit: 
be  ye  there/bre  sober  ana  watch  unto  prayer.    This  intcr- 

Sretation  is  more  probable,  wh^i  we  read  immediately  after, 
^elovedy  think  it  not  strange  concerning  the  Jen/  trial 
which  is  to  try  you,  as  thou^  some  strange  thing  hap- 
pened unto  you :  but  refoice,  tnasmuck  as  ye  are  partaken 
qfChrisfs  sufferings;  that  when  his  glory  shall  be  receakd, 
ye  may  be  glad  also  xpith  exceedingjoy.  If  ye  be  reproiuiid 

Jbr  the  name  of  Christy  happy  are  ye. For  it  is  tif^ 

that  judgment  (or  the  trial)  must  begin  at  the  hoiue  tf 
God'.  If  this  was  tiie  trials  to  xp/fM,  to  which  St.Petfir 
alluded,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  Su  John  also  referred  to 
the  same  day  of  trials  r^(  KfivMo^^  in  his  First  EfHsde,  ir. 

'  See  also  Matt  xiii.  ai.  Jamct  i.  a,  la.  r.  8— la  i  Cor.  xl  (9- 
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17.  where  he  exhorts  those  whose  love  is  made  perfect y  to 
have  boldness  in  that  day :  because  as  he^  i.  e.  Jesus  Christ, 
if,  so  are  we  in  this  world:  which  armiment  may  remind  us 
of  that  used  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Tim.  vi.  13.  and  by  St.  Peter 
in  1  Pet.  ii.  21.  When  St.  John  went  on  to  say,  perfect 
love  casteth  otUjear^  we  might  understand  him  to  be  using 
an  exhortation  to  martyrdom :  and  most  commentators  have 
supposed,  that  by  the  sin  unto  death  in  v.  16.  he  intended 
to  speak  of  apostasy.  The  latest  date,  which  can  be  as- 
fflgned  to  the  expressions  quoted  from  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  is  the  year  66 ;  whicn  may  have  been  upwards  of 
thirty  years  before  the  time  when  St.  John  spoKe.of  the 
prediction  being  fulfilled.  It  has  been  thought  by  some 
commentators',  that  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  must  have  been 
written  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  because 
he  speaks  of  the  events  which  they  had  foretold,  being  then 
come  to  pass.  But  the  words  of  St.  Jude  do  not  necessarily 
imply  this;  and  there  is  no  reason,  why  the  Epistle  might 
not  have  been  written  very  shortly  after  the  aeath  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  There  can  be  no  doubt  from  the  words 
of  St.  Jude  in  v.  17.  as  well  as  of  St.  Paul  in  2  Thess.  ii.  5. 
that  this  apostasy  of  the  latter  davs  formed  a  frequent  topic 
in  the  apostolic  preaching :  and  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration, that  every  one  of  the  prophetic  descriptions  may 
be  applied  to  the  Gnostics,  we  shall  perhaps  think  it  more 
probaole,  that  this  speedily  approaching  evil  was  predicted 
Dy  the  apostle,  than  some  distant  calamity,  which  was  to  be 
fulfilled  at  a  remote  period,  and  which  could  not  affect  any 

Sersons,  whom  the  apostles  were  addressing.  All  the  other 
escriptions  appear  to  relate  to  the  immoral  practice  of  the 
Gnostics:  but  that  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1 — 8.  is  directed  against 
the  oppoate  error :  and  since  we  have  seen  from  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  that  there  was  this  division  in  the  opinions  and 
the  practice  of  heretics,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  -one  as 
well  as  the  other  should  not  have  been  the  object  of  the  apo- 
stolic prediction. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  enter  into  an  explanation,  why  I  do 
not  follow  tne  host  of  commentators,  who  have  referred  the 
prophecy  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  &c.  and  in  2  Thess.  ii.  1 — 12. 
to  tne  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.  I  can  only  say,  that 
after  giving  the  passages  every  considerauon,  I  cannot  see 
the  smallest  probability  of  this  being  the  right  interpreta- 
tion.  If  the  prediction  nad  begun  to  be  accomplished  before 

•  (Eaiiiieiiins,  Grotiui,  Estius,  Witrios,  Mill,  &c.  Tbeir  opinion  ii  opposed 
by  Booldnc,  CommttU,  in  Judm  Epiti.  in  prolus.  et  ad  r.  17. 

Ff  2 
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the  death  d[  St  Jdin,  the  most  biflotted  adversary  of  Boiiie 
could  hardly  say  that  the  errors  of  that  church  had  shews 
themselves  so  early.  It  is  a  much  more  convinciiig,  and  a 
much  more  tenable  argument,  to  shew  that  these  erron 
were  not  then  in  being:  and  to  prove — which  might  be 
proved  even  to  demonstration — that  the  church  of  Rome  £ar 
some  centuries  had  not  even  heard  of  many  of  its  later  cor* 
ruptions.  It  is  said,  that  the  expressions,  Jbrbiddin^  to 
marry y  and  commanding  to  abstain  Jrom  meatSy  oontam  a 
plain  allusion  to  the  customs  of  that  church.  But  a  prohi- 
bition of  marriage,  which  extends  only  to  the  clei^,  imd  an 
abstinence  from  some  articles  of  food,  which  is  enjcnued  only 
for  particular  days  and  seasons,  will  hardly  answer  to  St. 
Paurs  expressions.  It  is  the  absurd  and  puerile  distinctioiis 
concerning  what  is  lawful  and  unlawful  to  be  eaten,  whidi 
have  made  the  decrees  of  the  Romish  church  contemptible : 
and  it  is  the  facility  and  venality  of  her  indulgences,  by 
which  those  decrees  may  be  evaded,  which  stamp  than  ai 
unscriptural  and  anful :  but  the  fasts  of  the  church  of  Rome 
are  not  in  themselves,  i.  e.  in  theory  and  in  principle,  un* 
scriptural  or  unapostolical.  I  cannot  therefore  think  thai 
these  were  the  abstinences  predicted  by  St  PauL  The 
church  of  Rome  is  corrupt  and  in  error  concerning  fiuts: 
but  her  corruptions  consist,  not  in  enforcing  abstinence  but 
in  furnishing  her  deluded  sons  with  subterfuges  and  eva- 
sions;  in  pampering  the  appetite,  rather  than  subduing  it; 
and  in  laying  the  principle  of  fasting,  not  in  oonsdenoe  or 
in  the  will  of  God,  but  in  arbitrary  distinctions  and  humaa 
decrees.  The  Gnostics,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  shall  shew 
presently,  prohibited  marriage  and  enjoined  abstinence,  as 
universal  and  perpetual  precepts;  and  the  prediction  is 
therefore  much  more  applicable  to  them :  to  which  I  may 
add,  that  if  all  the  other  apostolical  predictions  concerning 
the  loiter  days  may  be  refenred  to  the  Gnostics,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  is  to  be  so  likewise.  We  ought  p«&ips 
to  be  very  cautious  how  we  trace  any  alluaon  to  the  diurch 
ci  Rome  in  the  New  Testament,  whien  we  find  the  Roman- 
ists making  use  of  this  very  passage,  and  turning  it  against 
ourselves.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  words,  ondcom^ 
mandingj  in  v.  8.  are  not  in^^the  Greek,  where  we  only  read 
xo9XvivTW¥  yufulvj  awix^ou  fipwfutnn :  but  it  is  easy  to  se^ 
as  many  commentators'  have  pcnnted  out,  that  some  wool 
equivalent  to  commanding  must  be  supplied.   Fr.  Costerus, 

*  The  fullest  illustratioo  of  tbis  idiom,  wk^th  I  bare  met  with,  is  bjr  CSk 
Th.  Saver,  Ob^mvata  ad  loca  qumUtmfnorii  Ep*  ad  Tiam, 
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a  writer  of  the  Romish  church,  takes  a  very  different  view 
of  the  passage;  and  by  interpreting  it  literally,  without 
supplying  any  other  word,  he  thinks  that  the  protestants, 
whojbrbid  to  abstain  Jrom  meats^  may  have  been  intended 
by  St.  Paul :  "  Verbum  abstinere  cum  ab  alio  nullo  rega- 
**  tur,  quam  a  participio  prohibentium,  videbuntur  potius 
•*  designari  haeretici,  qui  prohibent  abstinere  a  cibisy  quam 
**  catholici,  qui  jubent  abstinere".*"  Such  an  argument  as 
this  is  beneath  criticism,  and  can  only  provoke  a  smile 
where  we  ought  to  be  serious:  but  I  mention  it,  to  shew 
how  cautious  we  ought  to  be  in  interpreting  scripture ;  and 
how  easy  it  is  to  become  ridiculous,  when  we  follow  party 
feelinff  rather  than  charity  and*  sound  reason. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  arguments  of  those  persons, 
who  have  applied  these  prophecies  of  St.  Paul  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  may  read  Bishop  Hurd^s  seventh  Warburtonian 
Lecture;  Bishop  Newton^s  9,9d  and  S3d  Dissertations  on 
ihe  Prophecies ;  Benson'^s  Paraphrase,  and  Notes  on  St, 
PauPs  Epistles,  (reprinted  in  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  V. 
p.  S68.)  LAngford'*s  Notes  and  Characters  of  the  Man  of 
Sin.  Mede's  Works,  book  III.  p.  623.  Jurieu"*s  Accorn^ 
plishment  of  the  Prophecies.  References  may  be  found  to 
other  protestant  writers  in  Milner's  End  of  Controversy, 
Lietter  XLV.  who  refutes  this  interpretation,  as  does  Bos- 
suet,  Variations  des  Egiises,  part.  II.  Liv.  18.  Grotius 
and  Hammond  were  also  opposed  to  it. 

I  may  mention,  that  £piphanius  referred  1  Tim.  iv.  1, 
&C.  to  the  Gnostics.  In  one  place  he  says,  after  quoting 
the  passage,  ^<  Most  of  these  heresies  forbid  to  marry,  and 
**  order  men  to  abstain  from  meats,  not  rivinc;  such  pre- 
**  cepts  for  the  regulation  of  life,  nor  for  the  sdce  of  supe- 
^^  nor  virtue  and  its  rewards  and  crowns,  but  because  they 
*^  think  those  things  abominable  which  were  instituted  by 
**  the  Lord  ^.'^  In  another  place  he  auotes  the  first  verse, 
and  applies  it  to  the  Valentmians  x :  but  he  probably  did 
Dot  mean  to  proceed  further  in  the  quotation,  dnce  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  Valentinians  was  rather  the  opposite 
of  abstinence.  In  a  third  passage,  where  he  is  speaking  of 
the  Hieracitffi,  a  branch  ot  the  Gnostics,  he  says  that  in 
them,  and  in  persons  like  to  them,  are  fulfilled  the  apostle's 
vfordsfjbrbidaing'  to  marry,  &c.  &c*.  Epiphanius  at  least 
had  no  doubt,  that  the  words  had  already  received  their 
accomplishment  in  the  Gnostic  heresies. 

•  Encbirid.  c  i8.  p. 557.  «  H»r.  XLVIII.S.  p.  410. 

r  Har.  XXXI.  34.  p.  «o6.  •  H«r.  LXVII.  8.  p.  716. 
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NOTE  61.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  141. 
Since  I  have  applied  the  prediction  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1-^ 
to  the  Gnostics,  it  is  necessary  to  shew  that  the  practioa 
foretold  by  St.  Paul  were  common  and  notorious  among 
those  heretics.  The  Ebionites  are  the  first  in  pcnnt  of  time 
to  whom  we  can  apply  these  expressions,  and  they  appear 
to  have  shewn  themselves  in  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  end  of  the  first  century.  Emphanius 
represents  them  as  having  corrupted  and  interpolated  the 
writings  of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  pretending  to  live  like 
St.  Peter  ^.  Thus  they  said,  that  he  abstain^  from  animal 
food,  as  they  also  did,  as  from  every  thing  else  which  was 
prepared  from  flesh  meat.  Epiphamus  adds,  that  this  was 
true  with  jespect  to  Ebion  and  his  followers,  though  they 
could  not  assign  any  good  reason  for  their  abstinence  :  but 
if  passages  were  quoted  to  them  from  the  Old  Testament, 
which  supported  tne  eating  of  animal  food,  they  followed 
the  rest  of  the  Gnostics,  ana  denied  the  authority  of  these 
books^.  With  respect  to  marriage,  they  did  not  come  under 
the  prediction  of  St.  Paul :  for  the  same  writer  says,  that 
Clement  exposed  their  forgeries,  and  mentioned  as  an  in- 
stance, that  he  himself  inculcated  virginity,  which  they  did 
not  embrace.  The  expressions  quoted  by  St.  Paul  in  Col. 
ii.  91,  Totich  noty  taste  noty  handle  noty  and  which  were 
evidently  used  by  false  teachers,  have  been  supposed  by 
some  commentators  to  include  a  prohibition  of  marriage. 
Van  Till  and  Hammond  extract  this  sense  from  the  words 
Touch  noty  fuy^  a^i(^ :  Grotius  thinks  that  Touch  noij  taste 
noty  referred  to  abstinence  from  food ;  and  that  the  third 
precept,  fivfis  fi/yijf ,  referred  to  marriage.  If  either  of  these 
interpretations  are  correct,  we  cannot  adopt  the  o|nnion  of 
Budaeus,  that  St.  Paul  was  here  writing  against  the  Cmn- 
thians :  for  marriage  was  certmnly  not  prohibited  by  these 
heretics.  It  is  possible  that  St»  Peter  may  have  met  with 
doubts  in  some  of  his  converts  concerning  marriage;  and 
the  expression  in  1  Pet.  iii.  6.  ft^  ^oj3ou/u.ryai  fugSe/irioy  vr^iy^ 
may  have  been  intended  to  remove  any  scruple  of  this  kind^. 
The  same  may  be  siud  of  Heb.  xiii.  4.  We  come  next  to 
Satuminus,  the  disciple  of  Menander,  who  succeeded  Simon 
Magus.  He  is  said  by  Theodoret  to  have  been  the  first  who 
taught  that  marriage  was  a  work  of  the  Devil ;  and  he  is 

•  Haer.  XXX.  15.  p.  13Q.  ^  lb.  18.  p.  14a. 

*  Our  translation  of  this  passage  appears  to  be  wrong.    I  sfaooM  ccx^ls 
AyatBtwMsvrm^  &c.  in  r.  6.  with  m!  ayteu  yvnuutf  in  T.  5.  and  read  wr  ^»^» 
rUm  in  a  parenUiesis.    SL  Peter  perhaps  meant  to  say,  that  ike  k9^  g—niw 
in  ike  old  time  felt  no  scruples  nor  fears  concerning  the  lawfolaesB  of  mar^ 
riage. 
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also  stated  to  have  ordered  his  followers  to  abstain  from 
animal  food<^.  This  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  older  testi- 
mony of  Irenseus,  who  says  of  the  followers  of  Satuminus, 
*^  Nubere  autem  et  generare  a  Satana  dicunt  esse.  Multi 
**  autem  ex  iis,  ^ui  sunt  ab  eo,  et  ab  animalibus  abstinent, 
*^  per  fictam  hujusmodi  continentiam  seducentes  multos^.'^ 
In  the  second  century  we  find  these  self-mortifying  heretics 
grown  into  a  separate  sect,  and  taking  the  name  of  Encra* 
titae.  Irenseus  informs  us  that  Tatian  was  their  founder^, 
though  he  also  deduces  them  from  Saturninus  and  Marcion. 
Theodoret  likewise  observes,  that  **  Cerdon  and  Marcion 
*^  established  vir^nity  as  a  rul^,  declaring  war  against  the 
*'  Creator,  that  they  might  not  increase  his  creation  by  mar- 
**  ria^s  :'^  and  with  respect  to  Marcion  in  particular,  who 
was  me  follower  of  Ceraon,  we  find  Tertulhan  sajring  that 
St.  Paul  condemned  the  prohibition  of  marriage,  ^^  which  is 
*^  the  rule  with  Marcion  and  his  follower  Apelles^.^  Epi- 
phanius  also  says  of  Marcion,  that  **  he  inculcated  virginity, 
^*  and  ordered  a  fast  to  be  kept  on  the  sabbath>  :^  and  m 
another  place  he  speaks  of  him  as  ^^  teaching  men  not  to 
^^  partake  of  animal  food,  because  those  who  eat  flesh  will  be 
^  uable  to  condemnation,  as  having  eaten  the  life  (^wa^^).*^ 
Irenseus,  as  we  have  seen,  spoke  of  Tatian  as  following 
Marcion  in  his  condemnation  of  marriage^ :  and  we  learn  of 
him  from  Epiphanius™  and  Theodoret",  that  after  the 
death  of  Justin  Martyr,  he  travelled  into  the  East,  and 
wishing  to  become  the  head  of  a  party,  he  adopted  all  the 
absurmties  and  errors  of  the  Gnostics.  He  taught  an  ab- 
horrence of  marriage,  and  an  abstinence  from  animal  food 
and  wine.  "  He  is  the  founder,'^  as  Theodoret  writes,  "  of 
**  the  heretics  called  Hydroparastatse  and  Encratitse.  The 
**  former  have  their  name  from  ofiering  water  instead  of 
**  wine® :  and  the  Encratitse,  from  not  drinking  wine,  nor 
**  partaking  of  animal  food.  They  abstain  from  these,  ab- 
**  norring  them  as  something  wicked :  and  they  practise 

•  Hw.  Fab.  1. 3.  p.  194.   V.a4.  p.304- 

•  I.  34.  3.  p.  loi.    This  passage  is  copied  by  Epipbanias,  Hter,  XX I II.  3. 
p.  63.    See  Mosbeim,  de  Rebus  ante  Ckiut,  Cent  II.  45.  not.  K 

<"  I.  38.  1.  p.  107.    So  says  Epiphaniiis,  Httr.  XLVII.  i.  p.  399. 
■  Her.  Fab.  V.  34.  p.  304. 

k  De  Pnescript  33.  p.  314.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  III.  3.  p.  515.    For  the 
practice  of  Marcioii  in  this  particular,  see  Beausobre,  toI.  II.  p.  i3i. 
»  HsBT.  XLn.3.  p.  304.  k  lb.  p.  330. 

-  H«r.  XLVI.  p.  390.  »  H«r.  Fab.  I.  30.  p.  308. 

•  I  take  this  to  allude  to  the  Eadiarist.    See  Clem.  Alei.  Strom,  I.  19, 
p.  375.  and  the  note  there. 
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**  celibacy,  calling  marriage  fornication.^  Sach  is  a  descrip 
tion  of  the  Encratitse,  who,  as  we  are  informed  by  Epipiift. 
nius,  existed  in  great  numbers,  even  in  his  own  tnnei,  m 
Pisidia,  Phrjffia,  Galatia,  and  in  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  heresy  of  Montanus  was  also  calculated  to  give  grm 
encouragement  to  these  professors  of  abstinence  and  morti- 
ficationP.  The  name  of  Encratitas  may  probably  have  been 
generic,  and  comprehended  several  minor  divisions  of  bere- 
tics,  who  practised  nmilar  austerities^).  Epiphanius  moi- 
tions  the  l«ucianistas,  so  called  from  Ludanus,  a  follower  of 
Marcion,  who  rejected  marriaro' :  the  Severiani,  firom  Se> 
verus,  a  follower  of  Apelles,  wno  condemned  marria^  and 
the  use  of  wine^ :  the  Hieradtas,  from  Hieracas,  wfio  had 
studied  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  philosophy,  condemned 
marriage,  and  led  an  extremely  ascetic  Ufe,  abstaining  from 
all  meats  and  wine.  The  latter  heredc  was  prececfed  faj 
Manes,  whose  name  became  much  more  notorious ;  and  the 
Manicbaeans  are  charged  bjr  many  of  the  ancients  with  re- 
probating marriage  and  animal  food.  These  charges  are 
mvesUgated  by  Beausobre  with  his  usual  diligence  and  in- 
genuity. He  gives  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  wis 
only  the  Elect  among  the  Manichees  who  practised  these 
mortifications ;  but  that  the  Hearers  were  allowed  to  many 
and  to  live  as  they  please.  The  reader  will  find  the  discus- 
non  in  the  places  marked  below^:  and  I  shall  bring  no 
more  instances  to  prove  that  St.  Paul  may  well  have  made 
an  error,  which  was  so  deeply  and  widely  spread,  the  sub- 
ject of  his  prophetic  warnings.  It  may  he  added,  however, 
that  some  of  tne  apostles  were  quoted  as  examples  of  absti- 
nence and  self-privation,  thoum  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
such  cases  were  not  invented  by  the  Gnostics,  and  insoted 
in  their  apocryphal  histories.  Thus  Epiphanius,  as  we 
have  seen,  accused  the  Ebionites  of  having  mvented  such  a 
story  of  St  Peter ;  and  in  the  Recognitions,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  forged  by  an  Ebionite,  that  «>08tle  is 
made  to  say  that  he  lived  on  bread  and  olives,  and  seldom 
tasted  vegetables  u.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  appears  to  have 
believed  the  fact*;  though  Clement  of  Alexandria  most 

P  See  Mosheiro,  de  Rebus  ante  Omst,  Cent.  II.  67.  not  ^  and  the  note  to 
Origeo,  toI.  III.  p.  494. 

«  Origen  informs  ns,  that  the  Encratite  rejected  StPtol'i  Epistles,  the 
resion  for  whidi  is  not  so  apparent  (cont,  Ceis.  V.  65.  p.  6sS.) 

'  H«r.  XLIII.  I.  p.  378.  •  Hw.  5CLV.  p.  388. 

'  Vol.  U.  p.  470.  76a.  765.  The  practice  of  the  Gnostics  geoendlr  in  tUs 
particular  is  discussed  at  p.  459-  See  also  Poiphyry,  de  Jhgt^  I.  37.  p.  41 . 
II.  3*  P*  103.  ed.  1767. 

•  VII.  6.  p.  560.  »  Orat  XIV.  4.  p.  259. 
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probably  had  not  heard  of  it,  nnce  he  only  refers  to  his 
ciUing  nothing  common  or  undeany.  He  says,  however, 
that  St.  Matthew  lived  upon  seeds  and  berries  and  herbs, 
without  flesh-meat :  and  Hegesippus,  as  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius^,  mentioned  many  instances  of  austerity,  which  were 

Sractised  by  James  the  Just,  and  in  particular  that  he  never 
rank  wine,  nor  tasted  animal  food. 
This  note  would  become  much  too  long,  if  I  was  to  in- 
quire into  the  various  sources  from  which  Uie  Gnostics  bor- 
rowed these  austerities.  For  this  part  of  their  system  they 
seem  to  have  been  indebted  rather  to  the  East,  than  to  the 
school  of  Plato ;  though  Pythagoras,  as  is  well  known,  was 
extremely  abstemious  in  his  diet,  and  averse  to  animal  food*. 
The  Pytnagoreans,  who  found  an  asj^lum  in  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemys,  may  have  contributed  to  spread  these 
principles :  and  the  Essenes  or  Therapeutas,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  were  said  to  resemble  the  Pythagoreans  in 
certain  points.  Some  of  them  did  not  marry ;  and  all  of 
them  were  addicted  to  fasting.  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  ab- 
stained from  animal  food  and  wine,  and  lived  upon  ve^ta- 
bles^.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  speculations  in  which 
Plato  indulged,  was  the  community  of  wives,  which  he  pre* 
scribed  for  his  imaginary  republic  <^.  It  might  well  be 
doubted  whether  he  was  really  in  earnest,  in  proposing  this  • 
acheme :  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  say  what  practical  feffect  it 
would  have  had,  if  the  followers  of  Plato  had  continued  to 
speculate  upon  it.  Both  the  divisions  of  Gnostics,  the  aus- 
tere and  the  dissolute,  might  perhaps  have  been  influenced 
by  it^.    But  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  this  topic :  for  what 

yPtodsf.  II.  I.  p.  175- 

•  Eccles.  Hist  11.  23.  Epiphao.  Hm-,  LXXVIIl.  13.  p.  1045.  Hieron.  m 
Caial,  Vol.  II.  p.  815. 

•  See  BrodLer,  vol.  I.  p.  1017.  Socrates  and  hii  followen  did  not  adopt 
tliia  d>fUoeDce.  Porphyr.  de  JbHin.  I.  15.  p.  28. 

h  Philoftrat  1. 8.  p.  10. 

•  Repobl.  IV.  p.  424.  V.  p.  449*  457-  I^  Legibos  V.  p.  739.  Tiaueos, 
p.  18. 

'  Gfotios  says  of  this  scbeme»  **  Quid  alind  quam  ex  civitate  tota  anum 
**  feconot  lapanar?"  De  Vetit,  II.  13.  Clement  of  Alexandria  gires  it  as 
Ua  opinion  tliat  the  Carpocratians  mistook  the  meaning  of  Plato,  who  only 
intended  to  say  that  it  was  open  to  all  persons  before  marriage  to  make  their 
proposals  to  any  woman  they  pleased.  (Strom.  III.  2.  p.  514,  515.)  Bat  this 
was  certainly  not  the  meaning  of  Plato.  Neither  does  Eusebius  appear  to 
have  qioken  his  real  sentiments,  when  he  said  that  Plato  might  probably 
bare  meant,  that  the  magistrates  were  to  hare  the  power  of  a]k>tting  wires  to 
any  penons,  and  in  any  manner  ther  pleased.  (Pr»p.  Erang.  XIII.  19. 
p.  708.)  Lactantius  saw  the  matter  in  a  rery  different  light,  and  abases 
Plato  in  the  most  nnmeasnred  terms.  InsiU.  III.  2i,  22 :  as  did  Theodoret, 
Serm.  IX.  ad  Grmcoi^  rol.  IV.  p.  615.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  defend 
Plato  by  J.  Ch.  Bunnannas,  ParaileL  PeUt.  IV.  3.  bat  be  has  been  answered 
by  ColbergiQSy  de  Orig,  et  Prog.  Hmret.  I.  12.  p.  37,  &c. 
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we  cannot  understand,  it  is  imposable  to  admire  :  and  tbe 
more  I  look  into  the  Republic  of  Plato,  the  more  I  should 
be  disposed  to  agree  witn  those  learned  m^i  who  have  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a  form  of  polity,  **  which  was  imagined, 
^<  and  can  only  have  its  existence,  in  the  brain  of  Plato, 
**  which  was  replete  with  philosophical  enthusiasms.^  The 
later  Platonists,  of  whom  Ammonius  may  be  con^dered  the 
founder,  enjoined  a  life  of  rigid  abstinence  upon  the  more 
philosophical  of  their  members^.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
that  the  highest  order  of  priests  among  the  Magi  ate  nothing 
but  bread  and  vegetablesK.  The  Egyptian  priests  also  ab- 
stained  on  some  occasions  fi*om  the  use  of  wine,  and  were 
never  allowed  to  eat  fish^.  These  instances  will  shew  hem 
widely  spread  was  this  principle  of  mortification  :  and  when 
we  remember  how  large  an  ingredient  of  Judaism  there  was 
in  Gnosticism,  we  may  also  call  to  mind  the  fastings  and 
austerities  of  the  Pharisees,  as  depicted  in  the  Gospeb. 
The  church  of  Corinth  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
much  affected  by  Gnosticism  in  early  times  as  the  churdies 
of  Asia  Minor.  But  Corinth  was  ^  ^ind  of  centre  of  Gre- 
cian philosophy  :  and  both  Jews  and  Greeks  would  proba- 
bly have  joinecl  in  putting  the  question  to  St.  Paul  concern- 
ing the  lawfulness  of  mamage'.  The  Corinthians  apparendy 
had  only  doubts  and  scruples,  because  the  Gnostic  austerities 
had  not  yet  grown  into  a  system :  but  in  the  latter  dags^ 
when  their  great  apostle  and  founder  was  no  more,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  many  of  them  gave  heed  to  seducmg 
spirits  J  and  doctrines  of  devils  ^  speMing  lies  in  hypocrisg* 
The  reader  may  find  much  curious  matter  upon  tbe  siu>- 
ject  of  this  note  in  the  work  of  Porphyry,  de  Aostinentia  d 
esu  Animalium,  The  case  of  the  early  Christians,  who  ab- 
stained from  marriage  k,  is  discussed  by  Con.  Rittershusiusy 
Comment,  ad  Salvinianum^  p.  875.  ed.  Bremens;  and  Mo- 
sheim,  de  Reims  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  85.  not.  K  de  7W- 
bata  per  Platon.  Ecclesifh  §•  49*  The  prohibition  of  wine 
among  the  philosophers  of  the  East  is  illustrated  by  Jab- 
lonsky,  Pantheon  jEgyptiorum^  II.  1.  p.  181.  See  also  Itti- 
gius,  de  H(BresiarchiSy  II.  12.  p.  199. 

*  See  Brucker,  and  the  authors  referred  to,  vol.  I.  p.  726. 
''  See  Mosbeim,  de  Rebut  ante  Const.  Cent  II.  30. 
t  Hyde,  c.  31.  p.  385.    Clem.  Alex.  Strum.  111.  6.  p.  533. 
^  See  Plutarch,  de  h.  et  Osir.  p.  353.  and  Wyttenbach'i  note, 
i  I  Cor.  vii.  i. 

^  That  there  were  Christiana,  who  abstained  from  animal  food,  is  acknov- 
ledged  by  Origen,  who  says  this  of  the  ^svmi.    Omt.  Celt.  V.  49-  P-  ^'5- 
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NOTE  62.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  141. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  consider  the  arguments  which 
have  been  brought  to  prove  that  the  Fathers  falsely  ac- 
cused the  Gnostics  of  immorality  and  profligacy.  Such  an 
assertion  has  been  made  by  Heraldus,  m  his  notes  to  Minu- 
cius  Felix,  p.  86;  by  Le  Clerc,  Hist  Eccles.  an.  76.  §.  10. 
p.  485*;  and  particularly  by  Beausobre,  Hist,  de  Manichie, 
vol.  II.  p.  445.  730.  788.  and  Diss,  I/,  sur  les  Adamites^ 
part  II.  p.  826.  Rothius,  in  his  Dissertation  de  Nicotaitis^ 
professes  that  he  had  once  agreed  with  Heraldus,  but  had 
afterwards  changed  his  mind"^.  Weismannus  gives  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  but  rather  inclines  to  ^Uow  the 
Fathers  °.  I  would  not  deny,  that  there  may  be  much  of 
declamation,  and  perhaps  of  party  virulence,  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers;  that  they  may  have  been  misinformed  con- 
cerning the  seQtet  mysteries  of  heretics,  as  the  heathens 
were  concerning  the  Christians ;  and  that  late  and  credu- 
lous writers,  like  Epiphanius,  may  have  admitted  many 
stories,  which  common  charity,  as  well  as  common  criticism, 
would  pronounce  to  be  in^possible.  All  this  I  would  con- 
cede :  out  let  us  make  all  these  abatements  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  Fathers,  and  still  enough  will  remain  to  lead 
every  unprejudiced  person  to  agree  with  the  cautious  and 
philosdfihical  Mosheim,  *^  that  the  ^eater  part  of  those  who 
^^  affected  the  title  of  Gnostics  boldly  set  all  virtue  at  defi- 
^^  ance,  and  polluted  themselves  by  every  species  of  crimi- 
*^  nal  excess,  is  manifest  not  only  from  the  testimony  of 
*^  Christian  writers,  but  also  from  the  accounts  ^ven  of 
**  them  by  those  adversaries  of  Christianity,  Plotmus  the 
"  Platonic  philosopher,  and  Porphyry  o.*"  The  latter  re- 
mark, whicn  I  shall  notice  presently,  must  carry  with  it 
great  weight;  as  must  anotner  observation  of  the  same 
writer,  who  charges  the  defenders  of  the  Gnostics  with 
inconsistency,  when  they  believe  what  is  said  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  austerities  practised  by  some  heretics,  out  disbelieve 
what  is  said  of  the  immoralities  of  others.  Mosheim  justly 
remarks,  that  if  the  Fathers  had  represented  all  the  Gnostics 

iSee  abo  Kortholtus,  Paganus  Obtrectaior,  c.  VI.  p.  93,  Ac.  Thoma- 
«us»  Schediasm,  Hist,  p.  33.  ,«.     ,    . 

•  C.  4.  §.  8.  The  Dissertation  u  printed  in  the  Thesaorns  Theologico- 
Philolog.  appended  to  the  Critici  Sacri. 

•Hist-Ecdes.  NoviTcstamenti.  Sec.  II.  §.  I7.p.i»6. 

•  Dc  Rebus  ante  Const  Introd.  cap.  I.  36.  not.  •.  He  refers  to  Plotinos, 
conira  GnotHcot,  c.  15.  p.  213,  ai4-  »n<i  to  Porphyry,  de  JbtHnentia,  1. 42. 
p.  i«.  ed.  Cantob.  Sec  also  Mosheim,  JmtU.  Mqj,  p.  417-  ««»*>  ^>»«»-  ^^ 
Cautii  nfpos,  Ubrwum,  §.  10.  not  p.  337-  Colbergius,  de  Orig.  ei  Prog. 
Bmret,  II.  8.  p.  77. 
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as  licentious,  we  might  reasonably  have  suspected  their 
testimony;  but  when  they  carefully  distinmiish  the  ooe 
party  from  the  other,  and  describe  some  of  the  GDostics  s 
surpasang  even  the  Christians  in  strictness,  it  is  at  kaat 
unreasonable  to  believe  this  part  of  their  statement,  and  not 
the  other  P.  To  this  opinion  I  entirely  subscribe;  and  I 
diall  shew,  in  note  63,  tnot  the  calumnies,  whidi  were  cast 
upon  the  Christians,  are  rightly  explained  1^  the  Fathers 
to  have  owed  their  origin  to  the  vices  of  the  Gnostics.  At 
present  I  shall  confine  myself  to  specifying  a  few  instances, 
connected  with  early  times,  and  taken  principally  from  Ire- 
nsus,  which  may  serve  to  shew  that  the  moral  practice  of 
the  Gnostics  was  corrupt  and  vicious.  I  may  nrst  quote 
the  stiU  earlier  testimony  of  Polycarp,  who,  after  hftvii^ 
aUuded  to  the  Docetae,  adds,  **  And  whoever  perverts  the 
^*  sayings  of  our  Lord  to  his  own  hisii^  and  says  that  diere 
<<  is  neither  resurrection  nor  judgment,  is  the  first4x>m  of 
*<  Satan  9.^  This  passage  not  only  proves  that  Polycarp 
was  speetking  of  Gnostics,  but  shews  also  the  immoral  tend- 
ency of  their  doctrine  concerning  the  resurrecticm.  Justin 
Martyr  appears  almost  to  mention  the  Gnostics  by  name, 
when  he  speaks  of  men  who  said,  ^^  that  though  they  are 
"  sinners,  yet  ifihey  know  Gody  the  Lord  will  not  impute 
<*  to  them  sin  '.'^  Irenaeus  informs  us,  that  the  Gnostics 
imagined  three  divisions  of  men,  the  material,  the  animal^ 
and  the  spiritual.  Of  the  material  they  took  no  notice: 
they  con^dered  the  Christians  to  be  the  animal;  and  they 
themselves,  who  had  perfect  knowledge  of  Grod,  were  tlie 
spiritual.  **  Hence  they  pronounce  that  good  moral  cod- 
^'  duct  is  necessary  for  uSj  because  without  it  we  cannot  be 
^*  saved :  but  they  affirm,  that  they  themselves  will  no- 
**  questionably  be  saved,  not  from  moral  conduct,  but  be- 
"  cause  they  are  by  nature  spiritual.  For  as  the  materid 
'*  is  incapable  of  partaking  of  salvation,  so  on  the  other 
*<  hand  they  think  that  the  spiritual  is  incapable  of  receiving 
**  corruption,  whatever  moral  conduct  they  may  practise*: 
*<  for  as  gold  when  deposited  in  mud  cbes  not  lose  its 
*^  beauty,  out  preserves  its  own  nature,  the  mud  not  bong 
^<  able  to  injure  the  gold ;  so  also  they  say  of  themselves, 
*^  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  theur  material  morality, 
^^  that  they  cannot  be  injured  by  it,  nor  lose  th^  spiritual 

P  Instit  Maj.  p.  363.  «  Ad  PhiCp.  7.  p.  188. 

'  EKal.  cam  Tryp^  141.  p.  231. 

*  St.  John  maj  therefore  hare  intended  the  Gnostics,  when  be  ipofce  of 
persons  sajing  iity  had  »•  nii.  i  John  i.  8 — 10.  Cbmpare  tt.  4.  iii.  6.  He 
expressly  says,  that  he  wrote  his  Epistle  on  account  of  false  teadiers.  S.  j6. 
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<<  substance.  Hence  the  most  perfect  among  them  perform 
*<  all  forbidden  things  without  any  scruple : . . .  and  some  of 
*^  them,  obeying  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  even  to  satietjr,  say. 
<^  that  carnal  Uiings  are  repaid  by  carnal,  and  spiritual 
**  things  by  spiritual ;  others  privately  corrupt  the  women, 
"  who  receive  this  instruction  from  them ;  so  that  fre- 
^'  Quently  the  women  who  have  been  deceived  by  some  of 
"  tnem,  have  afterwards  been  converted  to  the  Church, 
"  and  confessed  this,  together  with  the  rest  of  their  error  ^'*' 
Irenseus  repeats  the  latter  assertion  in  another  place  ",  and  , 
adds,  that  even  in  his  own  province  in  Gaul  be  had  met 
with  women  to  whom  this  had  happened ;  so  that  it  seems 
most  unreasonable  to  dispute  his  testimony.  Epiphanius 
fills  up  this  outline  with  the  most  horrible  and  disgusting 
details;  and  we  can  hardly  think  that  the  whole  is  an  exag^ 
geration,  when  he  prefaces  it  so  solemnly  by  writing,  ^^  I 
**  should  not  have  ventured  to  say  all  this,  if  I  had  not  in  a 
<^  manner  been  compelled  by  the  excess  of  grief  which  I 
<^  feel  in  my  mind,  when  I  am  astounded  at  their  enormi- 
^^  ties,  and  when  I  think  to  what  a  load  and  abyss  of  wick- 
<<  edness  the  Devil,  the  enemy  of  man,  leads  those  who 
<<  obey  him,  so  as  to  pollute  the  mind,  and  heart,  and 
<<  hands,  and  mouth,  and  body,  and  soul,  of  those  who  are 
**  ensnared  by  him  in  such  great  darkness'.^  Tertullian 
has  explainedf  their  principles  and  thdr  practice  in  a  few 
words :  ^*  They  say  that  God  is  not  to  be  reared,  and  thcre- 
"  fore  all  things  are  free  for  them,  and  without  restraint  y." 
Nor  were  the  Christian  Fathers  the  only  writers  who  brought 
this  charge  against  the  Gnostics ;  for  Plotinus  says  plaimy, 
that  while  they  professed  to  know  God,  they  followed  their 
own  desires,  and  paid  no  regard  to  virtue*:  and  Porphyry 
most  probably  alluded  to  the  Gnostics  when  he  said,  ^^  The 
'^  notion  that  a  person  may  follow  his  sensual  pas»ons,  and 
*^  yet  exercise  his  intellectual  faculties,  has  ruined  many  of 
^^  the  barbarians^  who  have  run  into  every  species  of  plea- 
^^  sure  out  of  contempt .  .  .  and  deceiving  themselves  in 
<*  this  manner,  they  make  their  actions  correspond  to  their 
*^  principles ;  and  instead  of  liberty^  they  hurry  themselves 
**  into  the  abyss  of  misery,  and  are  lost  *.*"  It  is  well 
known,  that  tne  heathen  philosophers  spoke  of  the  Jews 
and  Christians  as  barbarians ;  and  it  was  natural  for  Por- 
phyry to  choose  to  confound  the  Christians  with  the  Gnostics. 

« I.  6.  2.  p.  39.  •  13.  6,  Ac  p.  64- 

»  H«r.  XXVI.  3.  p.  84.  ^  Dc  PncMript  43«  P-  «!«• 

■  Cont  Gnosticof,  c.  XV.  p.  213,  &c.    The  passages  are  quoted  by  Mo- 
sheliOt  Instii,  Mq;,  p.  361. 

•  De  Abstinebt.  I.  42.  p.  70.  ed.  1767. 
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If  we  now  turn  from  these  general  assertions  to  particiilv 
instances,  we  shall  find  Simon  Magus,  as  I  have  alreidj 
stated,  to  be  char^^  by  the  Fathers  with  sanctiomng  and 
practising  immorabty.  He  said,  according  to  Irenaeus,  **  that 
**  men  were  free  to  do  what  they  wished ;  for  that  they 
^*  were  saved  according  to  his  grace,  and  not  accordhif  to 
**  good  works :  for  works  were  not  good  by  nature,  hm 
**  accidentally,  according  as  they  were  fixed  by  the  Ai^ek 
*^  who  made  the  world,  and  who  by  precepts  of  this  kind 
**  led  men  into  slavery.  Wherefore  he  promised  that  the 
'*  world  was  now  set  at  liberty,  and  that  all,  who  bdoDged 
**  to  him,  were  freed  fit)m  the  dominion  of  those  who  ere- 
**  ated  the  world.  Accordingly  thdr  mystical  priests  Hve  m 
"  obedience  to  their  lusts,  &c.  ^"^  I  have  already  (at  p.  5882.) 

Erofessed  myself  willing  to  believe,  that  Basilides  did  not 
imself  countenance  vicious  practice,  though  his  followers 
cannot  be  acquitted  of  this  charge.  With  respect  to  Car- 
pocrates  also  there  seems  little  room  for  doubt.  Imueos 
says  of  his  followers,  '^  They  have  run  into  such  unbridled 
'^  madness,  as  to  say,  that  every  thing  which  is  irreti^ous 
<*  and  wicked  is  in  their  power,  and  may  be  practisra  faj 
**  them :  for  thejr  say,  that  works  are  good  and  evil  oolr 
**  by  human  opinion  <^.'*^  That  there  was  at  least  some  trutn 
in  this  statement,  may  be  proved  from  the  extracts  wfaidi 
Clement  of  Alexandna  has  given  from  a  work  written  by 
Epiphanes  the  son  of  Carpocrates  ^.  Epiphanius,  when 
spealcing  of  this  heretic,  enters  into  a  detad  of  the  OMxt 
odious  and  incredible  debaucheries^:  and  Theodoret  places 
Basilides,  Carpocrates,  Epiphanes,  and  Prodicus,  at  the 
head  of  **  the  teachers  of  profligacy  and  immoraKty  ^7*  Va- 
lentinus  in  the  second  century,  whose  doctrine  is  called  by 
Irenseus  ^*  a  recapitulation  of  all  heretics  s,*^  did  not  fiul 
short  of  his  predecessors  in  the  looseness  of  his  moralsb: 
or  perhaps  it  might  be  more  safe  to  conclude  with  Mo- 
sheim  <,  ttiat  some  of  the  followers  of  Valentinus,  and  not 

^  I.  33.  3.  p.  99,  100.  See  iilao  Epiphan.  ffor.  XXI.  3.  p.  56:  4.  p.  58. 
Tbeodoret,  H^r.  Fah,  I.  i.  p.  193,  193.  Damaaoen.  de  H^r,  si.  AngMiia. 
de  Fide  et  Optribus,  14.  vol.  VI.  p.  176.  Moshdm  profieaMa  bimadf  mnipci 
led  to  believe  the  troth  of  these  charges.  Imttiiui.  Mt^,  p.  41 7.  See  Grabe» 
ad  Bum  Harm.  JposL  Diss.  I.  c  s.  p.  30.  and  Bull's  Examen  Omtmrw, 
Tol.  IV.  p.  II. 

«  I.  35. 4.  p.  103,104. 

*  Strom.  III.  p.  513,  &c    See  Modieim,  de  Rebmt  amU  Cmui,  Ceat.  11. 
51.  not*. 

*  Hw.  XXVU. 

^  Har.  Fab.  V.  37.  p.  311,  313.    He  says  more  of  Prodicus  at  p.  197. 
f  IV.  Pref.  3.  p.  337.  fc  See  Theodoret,  iZ-rr.  Fhk.  I.  7.  p.  soo. 

*  De  Rebm  amie  Cmst,  Ceot  II.  57.  not.  *. 
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that  heretic  himself^  perverted  his  principles,  and  lived  as 
they  pleased.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  any  longer  upon  this 
pointy  having  brought  sufficient  instances  to  confirm  the 
apostolical  predictions,  that  there  would  be  persons  in  the 
latter  times  who  professed  to  know  Godj  but  in  works  they 
denied  him. 

The  reader  of  Grerman  will  find  some  curious  informa- 
tion in  the  Ecclesiastical  history  of  Neander  {AUgemeine 
Geschichte  der  ChrisUichen  Religion^  p.  767.)  concerning 
these  antinomian  Gnostics :  and  at  p.  778  he  gives  the  foC 
lowing  inscription,  which  was  found  near  Cyrene,  and  which 
he  assigns  to  the  sixth  century.  'H  waffwv  owriaw  xa)  yvvm^ 
Kmv  xoivorijj  xij)^  t^j  6tia$  fori  hxato<rvvyi$j  iipYjWi  re  Te\§la  Toi$ 
rou  Tuf  Xou  S^Kot)  sxXffXToi;  ayatolg  ai^paaiVf  ovg  Zapi^rjs  rf  xn) 
Tlvdayopois  Toov  Upofavrwv  o^io-toi  xoiv^  o'vpt/Sicorciy  o'uy/evro.  The 
Other  is  not  so  explicit,  but  it  has  evident  marks  of  Gnosti- 
cism. 0600,  Kpovofy  Zoogoia-Tgrigf  Tlviayipagy  'Et/xou^o^,  Maa^a- 
xiiSf  'Ifioawi)^,  XpiTTOs  Tff  xa)  oi  ^/xerf^oi  Kovpavuixo)  xaQvjyrirai 
(TUftfcovco;  errrXXcoo'fv  ^/xiy,  fiifiev  olxeiotroifT^dai,  Tolg  $0  yo/xoi; 
aptfiyuVy  xo)  r^y  vetpavofAiav  xarairoXf/xeiv,  touto  yotp  ^  rri$  ^ixaio- 
<rwfr^$  «i}y^,  toOto  to  p^otxapleog  iv  xoiv^  ^^v.  These  inscriptions 
were  first  published  by  Gesenius  in  a  small  volume,  de 
Inscriptione  Phomicio-Greeca  in  Cyrenaica  nuper  reperta 
ad  Carpocratianorum  Hesresin  pertinente^  Halse,  1825; 
where  he  refers  to  an  extract  given  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria^ from  a  work  of  Epiphanes  the  son  of  Carpocrates, 
which  remarkably  illustrates  the  first  of  these  inscriptions. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  second  has  at  the  head  of  it 
the  name  of  Simon  of  Cyrene :  and  both  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  written  with  an  afiectation  of  antiquity. 

NOTE  63— See  Lecture  V.  p.  146. 
Eusebius  took  the  same  view  of  the  progress  and  the  con- 
sequence of  heresy,  when  after  speaking  of  the  ruin  which 
it  brought  upon  the  unhappy  Christians,  who  were  enslaved 
by  it,  he  adas,  ^^  But  to  the  unbelievuig  heathen  it  supplied 
**  a  great  superabundance  of  obloquy  against  the  Grospel, 
**  since  the  reports  which  arose  from  the  heretics  spread  into 
**  an  accusation  of  the  whole  Christian  race :  ana  this  was 
**  the  principal  cause  of  the  most  strange  and  wicked  suspi- 
**  cions  being  spread  a^nst  us  among  the  unbelievers  of 
"  that  day,  as  if  we  indulged  in  unlawful  intercourse  with 
"  our  moUiers  and  sisters,  and  in  unholjr  banauets  >.*"  That 
these  charges  were  really  brought  against  tne  Christians, 

k  Strom.  III.  p.  5 1  a.  » Ecdci.  HUt  IV.  7. 
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appears  fitMn  the  works  of  Jusdn  Martyr,  who  asks  Tiy* 
^o,  whether  he  objected  to  them  for  not  obsarviDg  the  M(k 
saic  mstitutions,  *^  or,*"  he  says,  ^'  has  our  life  and  dbantba 
**  been  calumniated  among  you  ?  I  mean,  do  you  also  be> 
«  lieve  concerning  us,  that  we  eat  men,  and  that  puttiif 
**  out  the  candles  when  the  feast  is  ov^,  we  revel  in  m- 
<<  cestuous  intercourse  ™  ?^  Trypho  acknowledges,  that  socb 
stories  were  not  worthy  of  behef,  for  they  were  coDtrary  to 
human  nature ;  but  he  shews  at  the  same  time  the  ^rigt^^i^ 
and  extent  of  the  calumny,  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing 
which  most  people  reported,  mpl  iv  ol  toXXo)  Xtyooaiv.     Hie 
same  Father,  in  his  nrst  Apolo^  ^,  speaks  of  **  the  abo- 
^*  minable  and  wicked  works  which  are  attributed  to  us^  of 
'^  which  there  is  no  witness  nor  proof  :^  and  when  he  ex- 
plains his  meaning,  he  at  the  same  time  shews  his  lore  of 
truth,  by  sayii^  g^  Simon  Magus,  ^*  All  who  took  thor 
^*  origin  from  hun  are  called  Christians, — ^but  whether  th^ 
*^  practise  those  abominable  acts  which  are  fabulouslj  re> 
**  ported,  the  overthrowing  of  the  lights,  the  promiscuous 
**  mtercourse,  and  the  eating  of  human  flesh,  I  do  not 
<*  know  ^.^'    Justin  was  unwilling  to  charge  the  Goostki 
with  these  practices ;  though  he  evidently  wought  that  the 
pseudo-Christian  heretics  were  the  causes  of  these  r^limn^tftt 
odn^  broujzht  against  the  Christians.     We  learn  from  the 
Apology  of  Athenagoras,  which  was  published  a  few  years 
after  that  of  Justin,  that  these  chai^ges  were  bnefly  com- 
pressed into  three ;  atheism,  Thyestean  banquets,  and  CE<fi. 
podean  unions  P.     Irenseus,  who  wrote  not  long  afW,  has 
the  following  remarkable  passage  concern^  Carpocntet 
and  his  disciples:  '*  They  have  been  put  forward  by  Satan 
**  for  the  detriment  of  the  holy  name  of  the  Church,  that 
'^  men  who  hear  of  their  various  practices,  and  who  think 
*^  that  we  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  may  turn  away  their 
^^  ears  from  the  preaching  of  the  truth ;  or,  when  they  see 
**  what  is  thdr  conduct,  they  may  abuse  us  all,  although  we 
<^  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  either  in  doctrine,  or  man- 
^<  ners,  or  dauy  conversation  <1.^     Several  writers,  whose 
names  will  be  found  below  %  have  said  the  same  thing;  and 
there  is  reason  to  think,  that  for  the  two  latter  charges,  the 
Christians  were  partly  indebted  to  the  profligacy  of  the 
Gnostics.    Justin,  it  is  true,  would  not  accuse  tne  followers 

■  Dial.  cmnTryph.  lo.  p.  no,  III.  "aj.  p.  58.   AlsoTo.p«4^ 

*  lb.  a6.  p.  59. 

I*  3*  p- 183.31.  p.  308.    SeeTliomaaiis,5eAedM(ia».£fiif.§.38.p.33. 
•»  I.  35-  3-  P- 103. 

'  See  Tbec^.  ad  AuioL  III.  4.  p.  38a,  383.  TertoU.  JfL  7.  p.  7.  «tf 
Natwnet  I.  7.  p.  44, 45.    Muradns  Felix>  p.  So,  &c. 
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of  l%non  Magus  of  literally  practising  such  enormities: 
and  in  the  letter  written  from  the  churches  of  Vienne  and 
Lyons »,  they  are  spoken  of  as  things,  "  which  it  is  lawful 
•*  neither  to  mention  nor  conceive,  nor  even  to  believe  that 
**  such  things  were  ever  practised  among  men.^    The  writers 
therefore  of  this  letter  had  no  idea  of  imputing  such  crimes 
to  the  Gnostics :  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  the 
Gnostics  were  guilty  of  no  immoralities,  which  might  have 
caused  these  stories.     This  is  perhaps  the  true  state  of  the 
case :  and  is  a  kind  of  middle  course  between  the  violence 
of  ancient  writers,  who  literally  accused  the  Gnostics  of 
these  atrocities  S  and  the  paradoxical  scepticism  of  certain 
modems,  who  would  doubt  whether  the  Gnostics  were  pro- 
fligate at  all.    Justin  Martyr  in  more  than  one  place  accuses 
the  Jews  of  being  the  propagators  of  the  calumnies  against 
the  Christians  ".     He  says,  that  the  Jews  sent  emissaries 
into  every  part  of  the  world,  to  spread  the  fable  of  the  body 
of  Jesus  bemg  stolen  from  the  sepulchre ;  and  to  add,  that 
his  fc^lowers  bad  founded  a  new  and  atheistical  reli^on,  and 
were  the  teachers  of  all  those  impurities  and  impieties  which 
were  universally  ascribed  to  them  *.     This  remark  is  con- 
firmed by  Origen  in  the  following  passage,  which  deserves 
to  be  Quoted  at  length.     He  charges  Celsus  with  having 
calumniated  the  Christians,  like  the  Jews,  ^^  who  at  the  begin- 
*•  ning  of  the  preaching  of  Christianity  spread  an  evil  report 
*^  against  it,  as  if  they  sacrificed  a  child  and  partook  of  its 
**  flesh  ;  and  that  the  Christians,  when  they  wished  to  per- 
**  form  their  deeds  of  darkness,  extinguished  the  lights,  and 
**  each  had  intercourse  with  his  neighbour:  which  slander- 
**  ous  report  in  former  times  prevailed  with  many  to  an  ex- 
•*  traordinary  degree,  and  convinced  the  strangers  to  the 
•*  Grospel  that  the  Christians  were  of  this  character :  and 
**  even  now  it  deceives  some,  who  are  averse  in  consequence 
**  from  coming  even  into  harmless  conversation  with  Chris- 
**  tiansX.^    If  these  statements  are  true,  we  must  at  least 
acknowledge,  that  the  first  calumnies  were  not  caused  by 
any  immoralities  of  the  Gnostics.     The  report  concerning 
the  ThyeHean  banquets  may  have  taken  its  rise  from  the 
secret  meetings  of  the  Christians,  where  the  body  and  blood 

•  Pmerved  by  Eaaeblot  V.  i.  and  supposed  by  some  to  bare  been  written 
by  Irenaos.  See  Dr.  Routh*s  ReHguUt  Sacrsty  rol.  I.  p.  297. 

»  See  Epiphanius,  Httr,  XXVI.  3.  p.  84.  4.  p.  86. 

"  With  respect  to  the  calumnies  spread  by  the  Jews,  I  would  refer  to  Fa- 
bricitts,  Salutaris  Lmx  Evangelii,  &c.  c.  VI.  p.  121. 

*  Dial.  cnmTr3rph.  17.  p.  117;  108.  p.  202:  117.  p.  210:  120.  p.  213. 

y  Cont.  Cels.  VI.  27.  p.  651:  40.  p.  662.     TertuUian   ahio  says  of  the 
Jews,  **  ab  illis  enim  coepit  infamia.*'  Jdv,  Marcion.  III.  23.  p.  41 1. 
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of  their  Redeemer  were  mystically  eaten' :  and  the  ane 
meetings,  when  held  under  the  name  of  AgapcB^  may  hue 
^ven  some  colour  to  the  other  infamous  accusation^.  It 
IS  highly  probable,  that  calumnies  of  this  kind  would  hire 
been  first  disseminated  in  Judasa,  where  the  Gospel  bcgu; 
and  without  charging  the  Jews  with  any  systematic  attempt 
to  spread  the  falsehood,  it  is  also  probable  that  many  d 
them,  as  they  returned  every  year  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries from  Jerusalem,  would  take  some  pains  to  iniure  the 
rising  sect  by  the  stories  which  were  current  in  Jucuea.  If 
the  irregularities  of  the  Corinthian  Christians^  were  com- 
mon in  other  places,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  mat 
cious  slander  round  some  persons  to  receive  it.  Still  how- 
ever we  must  think,  that  the  chaste  and  temperate  lives  d 
the  Christians  would  have  silenced  these  reports.  And  so 
perhaps  they  did.  But  when  towards  the  end  (^  the  first 
century  there  were  numbers  of  pec^le,  who  called  them- 
selves Christians,  but  whose  lives  were  notoriously  vidous, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  heathen  made  no  distinctioo  be- 
tween real  and  nominal  Christians.  Both  parties  had  pri- 
vate meetings  and  mystical  solemnities.  Hence  it  was  etsy 
to  say,  that  where  the  name  was  the  same,  the  practice  was 
so  also :  and  thus  the  Gnostics,  though  they  may  not  have 
been  the  first  causers  of  the  odummes  against  the  Chm- 
tians,  may  have  contributed  greatly  to  propagate  and  ooo- 
firm  them.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  tnat  such  calum- 
nies existed :  it  can  be  proved  also,  that  the  Gnostics  were 
confounded  with  the  Cmistians,  and  that  many  of  them  led 
immoral  lives :  who  then  will  say,  that  we  are  prejudiced 
or  unjust,  if  we  conclude  that  the  immoralities  of  the  Gnos- 
tics were  one  cause  of  the  Christian  name  bdng  blasphemed  ? 
No  works,  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  die  Fa- 
thers, are  more  interesting  than  the  Apologies  or  Drfenoes, 
which  were  published  in  support  of  Christianity ;  and  the 
subject  discussed  in  this  Note  cannot  be  understood  without 
a  perusal  of  them.  The  earliest,  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count, is  that  presented  by  Quadratus,  bi^op  of  Athens,  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  about  the  year  126 :  but  it  is  unfor- 
tunately lost.  That  of  Aristides,  also  an  Athenian,  which 
was  presented  about  the  same  time,  has  shared  a  nmilar 
fate.     The  two  Apologies  of  Justin  Martyr  are  extant :  the 

■  What  ii  said  in  the  Recognitions  of  Siraon  Mans  killinf  yoniif  c^^^l^J^ 
for  the  parposes  of  his  incantations,  can  only  be  looLed  opon  as  as  anfraaded 
calumny.  (II.  13.)  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  was  accused  of  the  saae  cria^ 
Philost  VII.  1 1,  p.  a«7 :  ao.  p.  300.  VIII.  7.  p.  34a. 

*  See  Origen.  c&nt,  CeU,  I.  i .  p.  319.  and  Spencor's  note. 

*  See  I  Cor.  xi.  ai. 
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first,  presented  in  the  year  140  or  150  to  Antoninus  Pius ; 
and  the  second,  in  I6x  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  work  or 
Oration  of  Tatian  contra  GnecoSy  which  was  composed  in 
165,  is  a  kind  of  defence  and  exposition  of  Chnstianity. 
The  next  regular  Apology  was  that  presented  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  by  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardes,  in  170  or  177:  but 
only  a  few  fragments  are  preserved,  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  ReliquicB  Sacr<B.  Perhaps  this  had  been  preceded  by  the 
Apology  of  ApoUinaris,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  same  emperor,  out  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
About  the  same  perioa  Athenagoras  presented  his  Apology, 
which  is  still  extant,  and  generally  entitled  Legaiio  pro 
Christianis^.  Miltiades  puLlished  an  Apology  about  the 
year  180,  which  is  lost.  About  the  same  timeTheophilus, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  wrote  his  three  books  to  Autolycus, 
which  contain  a  defence  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the 
year  186  or  187  Apollonius  was  martyred  at  Rome,  and  de- 
livered a  defence  m  the  senate^  which  has  long  since  been 
lost.  The  CohortaHo  ad  Gentes  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
written  soon  after  the  year  190,  is  a  spirited  contrast  be- 
tween Christianity  anci  heathenism.  Tertullian  published 
his  Apology  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  about  the 
year  198^:  beside  which  we  have  his  two  books  ad  No- 
tionesy  which  contain  a  full  exposition  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines. His  work  addressed  to  Scapula^  pro-consul  of  Africa, 
ma^  also  be  classed  with  these  componUons.  The  dialogue 
written  by  Minucius  Felix,  about  the  year  210,  between 
Caedlius  Natalis,  a  heathen,  and  Octavius  Januarius,  a 
Christian,  is  a  powerful  exposure  of  the  absurdiues  of  Pa- 
ganism. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  seven  books  of  Ar- 
Dobius  adversiis  Gentes^  which  were  written  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  centuij,  and  which  put  in  a  very  stron^g 
li^t  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over  every  other  reli- 
gion. 

In  this  short  and  superficial  catalogue,  I  have  mentioned 
some  works,  which  were  rather  attacks  upon  Paganism, 
than  defences  of  Christianity.  As  specimens  of  spirited 
declamation,  of  ingenious  sarcasm,  ana  often  of  unanswer- 
able argument,  they  deserve  to  meet  with  greater  and  more 
generalattention :  and  concerning  the  calumnies  which  were 
cast  upon  the  early  Christians,  they  furnish  the  only  au- 
thentic and  original  evidence,  upon  which  we  may  rely.  Upon 
this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  Dr.  Bouth's  Note,  Reli- 

•  See  Mosbeim's  DinerUdon  apon  this  subject,  vol.  I.  p.  272,  &c.  He 
pUoesit  A.D.  177. 

*  See  Motheim,  Diu,  ad  Hi»t,  EceUi.peri.  toI.  I.  p.  i,  Ac. 
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quue  SacTiB,  viA.  I.  p.  807;  Broder^s  Note  to  TadtiB, 
Annal.  XV.  44.  (vol.  II.  p.  494.)  Tumor,  The  Cabamma 
upon  the  PrimiHve  Christians  accounted  Jbr ;  Korthdt, 
JroffantiS  Obtrectator;  Teubenis,  de  Marhfribus  Chrisd- 
ants  odio  humani  generis  convictis  ;  Huldncus,  de  Cahtm- 
niis  Gentilium  in  Christianos;  G\&xsmBxmu%^de  Apologns; 
Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p.  751 ;  Wonnius,  de  veris  Caasis,  aw 
ddectatos  humanis  CamibuSf  4rc.  Oiristianos  cabtmrniati 
sunt  Ethnici. 

NOTE  64.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  149. 
I  have  assumed,  that  the  Nicolaitans  were  a  branch  of 
the  Gnostics :  and  in  proof  of  this  I  may  quote  the  express 
words  of  Irenseus,  who  says  of  them,  *^Qui  sunt  vulsio 
^^  ejus,  quae  falso  cognominatur  scientia^'*^  Epiphanius  abo 
speaks  of  this  heresy,  as  connected  with  tnat  <^  Smoo 
Magtis^:  and  if  additional  proof  were  wanting,  we  m^t 
find  it  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicolaitans,  whira  resemUed 
upon  the  whole  those  of  the  Gnostics.  They  hdd  the 
fundamental  tenet,  that  the  same  God  was  not  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  and  the  Father  of  Jesus  ChristS:  they  be- 
lieved in  the  suoces^ve  production  of  ^ons^:  and  their 
moral  practice,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  said  b^  many 
writers  to  have  had  all  those  marks  of  impurity  which  cha- 
racterised the  Gnostics^.  After  the  testimony  quoted  from 
£{nphanius,  we  might  be  surprised  to  find  him  saying  in 
another  place,  that  the  Gnostics  sprang  from  the  Nicolai- 
tans^^;  and  in  another,  that  they  came  mm  Simon,  Menan- 
der,  Satuminus,  Ba^lides,  Nicolaus,  &c.  &c.^  But  it  is 
not  difficult  to  recondle  these  apparent  contradictions,  and 
to  explain  why  other  writers  should  speak  of  the  Nicc^tans 
as  the  origin  of  the  Gnostics.  I  have  said  enough  to  shew, 
that  Gnostidsm  did  not  make  much  progress  among  Chris- 
tians, or  cause  much  open  apostasy,  till  toward  the  end  of 
the  first  century.  It  was  about  tne  same  period,  i.  e.  be- 
tween the  death  of  St.  Paul  and  that  of  St.  John,  that  the 
Nicolaitans  rose  into  notice:  and  I  have  ventured  to  con- 
jecture, that  they  may  have  been  the  first  perscms  who  en- 

•  III.  1 1.  I.  p.  i88.  f  H«r.  XXV.  7.  p.  St. 

i  Iren.  1.  c.  Aogostin.  Hmret.  5.  vol.  VIII.  p.  6. 

^  See  Epiphanius,  H^,  XXV.  Pwtido-TertiiU.  ie  Prtnerwt^  46.  p*  aio. 
Aagustin.  de  U^r,  5.  If  Colbergins  is  correct  in  referrinf  IreDaos,  1. 30. 
to  the  Nicolaitans,  {de  Orig.  et  Prog,  Hter,  c.  2.  p.  6i.)  this  is  tiie  most 
detailed  accooot  which  we  hare  of  th^  doctrines.  Langins  is  of  the  saaM 
opinion.  Via,  de  Genealognt^  §.  63,  &c. 

■  See  the  interpolated  Ignatius,  q4  Traii.  11.  TertolUao,  nth  Mmri&m,  I. 
39.  p.  380.   Epiphanius,  &c 

k  H«r.  XXV.  3.  p.  77.  I  Har.  XXVU.  i.  ^  loa. 
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ticed  the  Christians  to  depart  from  their  former  firmness, 
and  to  partake  of  the  heathen  sacrifices.  The  persecutions, 
which  were  then  raging,  seduced  some  of  these  unhappy 
Christians  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  the  Gnostics,  who 
were  always  upon  principle  opposed  to  martyrdom.  This 
is  the  point,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  establish :  and 
the  fact  of  the  Nicolaitans  being  charged  with  eating  things 
sacrificed  to  idols,  will  be  an  additional  reason  for  classing 
them  with  the  Gnostics.  IrensBUS  says  of  the  followers  of 
Basilides,  ^'  contemnere  autem  et  idolothyta,  et  nihil  arbi- 
**  trari,  sed  sine  aliqua  trepidatione  uti  eis"™:*"  and  after- 
wards, that  other  heretics  had  learnt  from  Basilides  and 
Carpocrates  **  negligentiam  ipsorum,  qusB  sunt  idolothyta, 
**  aamanducandum;  non  value  haec  curare  dicentesDeum'^.'" 
But  though  he  says  nothing  of  Simon  Magus  or  Menander, 
the  predecessors  of  Basiliaes,  yet  we  learn  from  Origen, 
that  **  Simon,  in  order  to  gain  more  followers,  removed 
**  from  his  disciples  the  dan^r  of  death,  which  the  Chris- 
^'  tians  were  tola  to  make  choice  of,  and  taught,  that  idola- 
**  try  was  a  thing  indifferent  ^J^  We  may  learn  from  1  Cor. 
viii.  1.  that  the  question  concerning  meats  offered  to  idols 
was  a^tated  in  the  Christian  church  long  before  the  times 
of  Basilides:  and  the  word  yvop<ri^  in  this  passage  might 
perhaps  lead  us  to  infer,  that  the  dispute  was  promoted  oy 
the  (xnostics.  The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem 
would  also  shew  the  same  thing.  Simon  Magus,  as  I  have 
observed  at  p.  99.  might  have  had  an  opportunity,  under 
Nero^s  persecution,  of  preaching  the  doctnne,  which  Origen 
ascribes  to  him :  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  Tertullian  P, 
that  his  disciple  Menander  held  the  same  language  con- 
cerning the  non-necessity  of  martyrdom.  Agrippa  Castor, 
who  wrote  several  years  earlier  than  IrensBUs,  confirms 
what  he  says  of  Basilides,  and  describes  that  heretic  as 
teaching,  ^Hhat  it  made  no  difierence  whether  persons 
*^  tasted  things  offered  to  idols,  and  abjured  their  faith 
*^  without  scruple  in  the  time  of  persecution  i.**"  That  this 
was  the  principle  of  the  Nicolaitans,  we  know  on  the  author- 
ity  of  St  John  himself:  and  Irenseus  is  speaking  not  only 
of  the  Valentinians,  but  of  all  the  Gnostics,  when  he  sajs, 
**  they  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols  indifierently,  thinking 

•  1.  34.  5.  p.  102.  See  Moabeim,  de  Rebus  ante  Omsi,  Cent  II.  48.  not  •• 
"  I.  a8.  3.  p.  107.    Origen  speiikt  of  fiaralides  teachiog  his  followen, 

'*  indiffereDter  agere  ad  debegandtim  et  ad  sacrificandam  diis  alients."    Im 
Mai,  p.  856,  857. 

•  Coot.  Cels.  VI.  I  f .  p.  638.    Origen  enters  at  mach  length  into  this  sub- 
ject  lb.  VIII.  34,  &c. 

f  De  Anima,  50.  p.  300,  301.  •«  Apiid  Eos.  EccU$,  Hist,  IV.  7. 
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*^  that  they  are  not  defiled  by  them ;  and  they  are  the  fint 
^^  to  go  to  every  convivial  amusement  of  the  heatb^i,  wfaack 
*<  is  held  in  honour  of  the  Gkxls;  so  that  some  <^  them  do 
*^  not  abstain  from  the  murderous  exhibition  of  men  ficfat- 
**  ing  Mrith  beasts  or  with  each  other,  which  is  hateful  to 
**  God  and  man '."  That  such  was  the  practice  of  the 
Gnostics  in  the  second  century,  and  that  the  name  <^  Chris- 
tian  was  calumniated  in  consequence,  is  proved  beycMid  aH 
dispute  by  the  following  passage  in  Justin  Mar^rr.  He 
represents  Trypho  as  saying,  "  I  hear  that  many  persons, 
^*  who  speak  or  confessing  Jesus,  and  who  are  called  Chris- 
**  tians,  eat  things  offered  to  idols,  and  say  that  they  reoove 
"  no  injury  from  it.**  To  which  Justin  replies:  "  From 
**  the  fact  of  there  being  such  men,  who  confess  themselves 
^<  Christians,  and  who  acknowledge  Jesus  as  Lord  and 
*^  Christ,  and  yet  do  not  teach  his  doctrines,  but  those  of 
'^  deceit^l  spirits,  we,  who  are  disciples  of  the  true  and 
**  pure  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  become  more  confident  and 
**  grounded  in  the  hope  which  he  announced. . . .  Now  there 
^^  are  and  have  been  many,  who  come  in  the  name  <^  Jesus, 
^^  and  teach  men  to  do  and  say  imjnous  and  blasphemoiis 
*^  things,  and  they  are  called  by  us  according  to  tne  name 
**  of  the  persons  from  whom  each  doctrine  and  opinion 
**  originated :  .  .  .  some  of  them  partake  of  wicked  and  im- 
^'  pious  sacrifices :  some  of  them  are  called  Marcionists, 
"  Valentinians,  Basilidians,  &c.  kc,^"^  We  have  also  evi- 
dence, that  the  Elcesaites,  who  became  known  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  inculcated  the  doctrine,  that  it  was  not  snAil 
to  deny  Christ  in  the  time  of  persecution^.  TertuUian, 
as  is  well  known,  was  a  constant  upholder  of  the  imperative 
dut^  of  Christians  suffering  death,  rather  than  oompcomise 
theu-  principles  in  the  slightest  degree.  His  writings  oreathe 
this  inflexible  spirit  in  almost  every  page:  and  the  work 
entitled  Scorpiace  is  a  direct  attack  upon  the  Gnostics  for 
not  submitting  to  martyrdom :  *^  When  the  Christians,^ 
he  says,  ^^  are  suffering  from  persecution,  then  the  Gnostics 
*^  burst  forth,  then  the  Valentinians  creep  out,  then  all  the 
'*  shunners  of  martyrdom  boil  over,  themselves  bumii^ 
^*  with  eagerness  to  hurt,  to  shoot,  to  kill.  For  knowing 
**  that  many  are  simple,  and  unlearned,  and  weak,  and  that 
^*  many,  perhaps  even  Christians,  are  inconstant,  they  judge 
^^  that  they  are  at  no  time  more  aoces^ble,  than  when  fear 
**  has  allowed  courage  to  escape ;  espedally  when  any  se- 

'  I.  6. 3.  p.  30.  •  DxmL  earn  Tryfh,  35.  p.  131, 

'  Origen.  apud  Etu.  Hisi,  Ecclet.  VI.  38.   Epiphan.  Hter.  XIX.  1.  p.  40. 
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**  verity  has  been  crowning  the  faith  of  martyrs  «.*"  These 
passages  may  explain  the  strong  expression  in  the  Revela- 
tions, /  haie  the  deeds  of  the  Nicdaitans :  and  they  will 
shew,  that  to  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols  was  a  common 
practice  with  the  Gnostics,  who  did  this  in  order  to  escape 
persecution,  and  often  persuaded  the  Christians  to  do  tne 
aame^.  If  the  Christians  were  first  or  principally  seduced 
into  this  practice  at  the  time  when  the  Nicolaitans  rose  into 
notice,  this  will  account  for  Epiphanius  and  other  writers 
representing  the  Nicolaitans  as  tne  founders  of  the  Gnostics  y. 
They  were  the  first  who  caused  an  open  secession  of  Chris- 
tians to  the  ranks  of  the  Gnostics ;  and  whatever  we  may 
think  of  other  heretics,  the  Nicolaitans  were  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Antichrist,  whom  St.  John  speaks 
of  as  being  already  come.  (1  John  ii.  18.)  There  may  also 
be  another  reason  why  the  Nicolaitans  are  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Gnostics.  According  to  Irenaeus  they  agreed 
Mrith  Cerinthus,  and  the  Cerinthians  were  Jewish  Gnostics. 
We  must  also  conclude  the  same  of  the  Nicolaitans,  if  they 
derived,  car  even  pretended  to  derive,  thdr  origin  from 
Nicolas  the  Deacon.  But,  as  Buddeus  observes ',  the  Jews 
were  always  disposed  to  look  with  abhorrence  upon  meats 
offered  to  idols :  and  we  must  therefore  suppose,  that  the 
Nicolaitans  differed  from  the  Cerinthians  on  this  funda- 
mental point  They  may  have  been  the  first  Jewish  Gno- 
stics, who  partook  of  things  sacrificed  to  idols:  and  this 
may  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  addressed  to  the  Angel 
of  the  Church  in  Smyrna,  /  know  the  blasphemy,  of  rtem 
which  sm  they  are  Jews^  and  are  noty  Rev.  li.  9 :  it  may  at 
least  assist  us  in  explaining,  why  the  Nicolaitans,  who  do 
not  appear  to  have  held  any  peculiar  doctrine,  are  made  to 
hold  so  prominent  a  place  among  the  Gnostics. 

For  tne  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Gnostics  concerning 
Martyrdom,  I  would  refer  to  Itti^us,  de  HcsresiarchiSy 
p.  177, 178.  Hammond,  Diss,  de  AtUichristo,  III.  9. 

Note  66.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  168. 
I  have  said  that  Jude  12.  is  the  only  place  in  the  New 

•  Scorp.  I.  p.  487, 488. 

■  St.  John's  expretsioo  is,  tx*tt  MtmrtSfrmf  rnw  ^t'Uxfi*  rm  N4s«X«i«i£f,  which 
seems  to  prore,  that  he  allnded  to  Christiane,  who  had  been  sednced  bj  per- 
sons who  were  not  Christians. 

'  In  the  same  manner  Epiphanius  says,  that  ^'Marcellina  came  to  Rome, 
'*  while  Anicetns  was  Bishop,  (ahoot  the  middle  of  tiie  second  centnry,)  and 
"  cormpted  many  by  spreading  the  doctrines  of  Carpocrates.  Hence  emne 
«  the  beginmng  of  those  who  are  coiled  Gnostics:'  Hwr.  XXVII.  6.  p. 
107,  108. 

*  Ecdea.  Apoet  p.  406. 

Gg4 
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Testament  where  the  Jffap<B  or  Love-feasts  of  the  eufy 
Christians  are  mentioned  by  name.  There  appears  however 
to  be  a  plain  allusbn  to  them  in  1  Cor.  xi.17,  &c. :  and  the 
passage  in  ft  Pet.  ii.  18.  is  very  similar  to  that  in  Jude.  The 
word  ctnfwo^oiiufot  occurs  in  both  places ;  and  some  MSS. 
read  ayoraij  for  avaT«i(  in  2  Pet  ii.  13.  This  however  w» 
probably  a  correction  of  the  text,  which  arose  out  of  the  si- 
milarity of  the  passages^ ;  and  if  ayetweug  had  been  the  ori- 
ginal reading,  it  is  very  improbable  that  it  should  have  been 
changed  to  axaraif.  The  latter  term  is  indeed  very  esses- 
tial  to  the  passage,  and  shews  the  deceitful  and  insidious 
intentions  with  which  the  Gnostics  intruded  themselves  into 
the  Christian  Agapas.  That  the  Christians  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  in  this  manner,  is  shewn  by  many  of  the 
Fathers,  but  by  none  more  explidtly  than  by  TertuUian : 
^^  Coena  nostra  de  nomine  rationem  sui  ostencut.  Id  voca- 
<*  tur  quod  dUtctio  penes  Graecos.  Quantiscunque  sumpd- 
^*  bus  constet,  lucrum  est  pietatis  nomine  £Eu;ere  sumptom ; 
^<  sic^uidem  inopes  quosque  refrigerio  isto  juvamus—-— nihil 
^*  vilitatis,  nihil  immodestiae  admittit.  Noo  prius  diacum- 
^^  bitur,  quam  oratio  ad  Deum  pra^rustetur.  Editur  quan- 
^*  tum  esurientes  cupiunt :  bibitur  quantum  pudicis  est  utile. 
^^  Ita  saturantur,  ut  ^ui  meminerint  etiam  per  noctem  ado- 
^^  randum  Deum  abi  esse.  Ita  fabulantur,  ut  qui  adant 
^^  Dominum  audire.  Post  aquam  manualem  et  lumina,  ut 
^*  quisque  de  scripturis  Sanctis  vel  de  pro{)rio  ingraiio  potest, 
**  provocatur  in  medium  Deo  canere.  Hinc  probatur  quo- 
"  modo  biberit.  iEque  oratio  convivium  dirimit**.^  Beau- 
sobre  has  argued  from  a  passage  in  Clement  of  Alexandriay 
that  these  feasts  were  not  called  Jffapce  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles :  ^^  S.  Clement  le  nie  positivement,  et  regarde  oet 
**  usage  comme  un  abus  profane  du  beau  nom  de  Charity 
**  Quells  unsj  dit  il,  usatU  de  leur  tongue  effrkntey  ani  la 
"  hardtesse  dappeUer  charity,  des  repcLSj  ou  Ton  sent  ta 
**  graisse  et  Toaeur  des  xnandes :  ayian^  rin f  roAfMos-i  juOf cr, 
**  oSipm  yXoTTp  xff;i^^^ffyoi,  l%tin/apha  maty  xvio^ng;  xa2  ^ooyMV 
«  itin%yiorra,  Clem.  Al.  P»d.  1.  III.  8.  [II.  1.]  p.  141. 
**  Ce  passage  fiut  voir  clairement,  que  le  nom  ^Agipes  ne 
^*  fut  point  donn^  aux  repas  que  les  Chretiens  faisoient  en- 
*^  semole,  ni  par  les  Apotres,  ni  par  leurs  premio^  disd- 
"  plesc.**  He  then  proposes  to  suostitute  tvwxicug  for  «y»- 
woug  in  Jude  12.  because  Clement  would  never  have  made 
such  an  assertion  if  he  had  found  the  term  in  an  apostolic 

-  So  ID  Jode  12.  some  MSS.  read  Am^rmtt, 

k  Apol.  39.  p.  3a.  «  VoL  II.  p.  635.  note  8, 
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epistle.  He  says  that  this  is  the  reading  of  some  MSS.  and 
of  the  Vulgate :  but  the  epulis  of  the  Vulgate  is  a  very  legiti- 
mate translation  of  ayairatSf  and  Griesbach  only  notices  two 
MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  century^  which  read  «u»;^/aif,  and 
this  is  evidently  a  marginal  reading,  substituted  in  a  later 

¥;e9  when  the  custom  of  Agapae  was  no  longer  heard  of. 
here  can  be  no  doubt  however  that  Beausobre  has  entirely 
mistaken  the  passage  in  Clement,  who  merely  meant  to  re- 
probate the  abuse  of  the  term  Agape^  as  applied  to  ordinary 
and  intemperate  repasts.  His  words,  which  immediately 
follow,  are,  to  xaXov  xai  cooTYjptov  tpyov  tou  Aoyou,  t^v  ayam^v 
T^v  ^MtcTfbfyijv,  xudpiSioi;  xoii  ^co/tou  p6<yai  xa0u/3pi|oyTS^,  iforw  rn 
xa$  Tpvf^  x,a\  xatvm  jSAac^ij/xouyrfff  rouvofia,  <r^aXXo vrai  r^^  xncO" 
Xij^'ffio;,  T^v  kisayytXloLV  rou  0sou  Uncvaqioi^  l^owBiatat  wpQcdoxfj' 
<rams.  In  this  passage  there  is  express  mention  of  the  holy 
or  sanctified  Agape^  which  is  called  the  good  and  saving 
operation  of  the  Word :  the  persons,  whom  he  condemns, 
are  spoken  of  as  blaspheming  the  name^  i.  e.  perverting  the 
use  of  it :  from  all  wnich  I  should  be  led  to  quote  Clement, 
as  decidedly  supporting  the  notion  of  the  Agape  being  an 
ancient  and  holy  custom:  and  the  terms,  which  he  uses, 
were  probably  suggested  to  him  by  the  fact,  that  the  Love- 
feasts  of  the  early  Christians  were  always  accomf>anied  with 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  <*.  This  was  evidently  the 
case  in  the  Corinthian  church :  and  it  appears,  that  during 
the  first  and  part  of  the  second  century  the  Eucharist  was 
celebrated  at  the  end  of  the  feast ;  till  a  change  was  made 
in  consequence  of  disorderly  and  intemperate  scenes  which 
took  place,  and  the  sacrament  was  then  administered  before 
the  regular  meal  was  eaten  ^.  Still  it  appears  that  occasion 
was  sometimes  given  for  scandal.  The  mysteriousness  of 
the  rite,  as  I  have  observed  in  note  63,  gave  rise  to  the 
story  of  human  sacrifices  beins  eaten  by  the  Christians : 
the  meeting  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ranks,  most 
probably  in  the  evening,  would  encourage  further  calum- 
nies f;  and  when  the  false  Christians  introduced  the  disor- 
der and  excess  which  are  condenmed  by  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Jude,  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  would  have  much  stronger 
ground  for  suspicion  and  reproach.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
as  we  have  seen^  speaks  of  AgapiB  being  held  by  the  heretics 

'  This  is  confirmed  by  another  expression  of  Clement)  where  he  is  speaking 
of  the  Nicolaitans,  and  expressly  says,  that  they  made  a  profifuie  and  indecent 
application  of  the  term  Communion :  i/riv  T  $S  rnv  war^nft**  'Aff^imt  nsiMtrmf 
fU^^TtmiiP  iumy^titwn*  Strom,  III.  4.  P*523* 

•  See  Salmasios,  Apparui,  adUb.de  Primatu  Ptgn^t  p.  190,  &c  ed.  1645. 

'  Pliny  did  justice  to  the  Christians,  when  be  described  their  feast  as  '*  d« 
**  bns  promiscnas  et  innoxios.'*  £pui,  X.  97. 
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of  his  day :  and  thou^  we  can  hardly  believe  all  the  eiior* 
mities  which  Epiphanius  attributes  to  the  Gnostics,  he  vai 
probably  correct  in  saying  that  they  made  an  indecent  n 
of  the  word  Agape  i.  The  injury  which  would  aocnie  to 
Christianity  from  the  intrusion  of  heretics  into  their  Lof^ 
feasts,  was  doubtless  one  of  the  evils  which  St  Paul  foresiv 
in  the  apostasy  of  the  latter  days.  Nor  does  the  evil  tppeir 
to  have  been  of  short  duration.  Hence  the  Council  ot  Lao- 
dicea,  which  was  held  about  the  year  367,  prohibited  the 
Love-feasts  altogether^ :  and  other  Councils  passed  simibr 
decrees.  These  however  were  provincial,  ana  not  genenl 
Coundls :  and  it  is  plain  from  the  writings  of  Chrysoston, 
AugusUn,  and  others,  that  the  AgapcB  continued  to  be  bdd 
to  a  later  period.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  held  at  Toul  in  859 :  and  in  the  Synopsis  ^vmo- 
rum  CanoHum^  published  by  Arsenius  in  the  thirteenth 
century  >.  The  Commentary  of  Theodorus  Balsamoa,  (who 
was  Bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  twelfth  century,)  upoo  the 
Canons  of  different  Councils,  will  throw  some  light  upn 
this  subject.  The  reader  may  also  consult  the  DissertsM 
of  Stolliergius  deJgapis,  and  Suicer^s  Thesaurus,  v.  'Ayvn- 
Mosheim,  de  Rebus  ante  Constant.  Cent.  I.  S7.  not.  *- 
Bohmer,  Diss.  IV.  Juris  Ecdesiastici  JnOqidj  p.  S*8» 
Bingham,  Antiquities^  &c  XV.  7.  Ittigius,  Select.  Csp. 
Hist.  Eccles.  Sex.  II.  clll.  2.  62.  p.  180.  Pfaffius,l>f 
Ofig.  Juris  Eccles.  p.  68. 

NOTE  66.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  164. 
That  the  Nicolaitans  claimed  as  their  founder  Nicolas  die 
Deacon,  is  said  by  Irenaeus^,  the  Pseudo-Tertullian,  ik/Vtf- 
script.^  Hippolytuso^,  Hibuiusi^,  Gregory  of  NyssaS  J^ 
romP,  Epiphanius  <),  and  other  writers  of  less  note.  Au- 
gustin  expresses  himself  doubtingly',  and  so  does  Cas»- 
anus*:  hence  some  writers,  among  whom  is  MosheimS  ha^^ 
conjectured  that  the  Nicolaitans,  who  are  mendoned  by  d»e 

f  H»r.  XXVI.  4-  p.86.  ^  Can.  28. 

*  See  Justelli  BibUoih.  Jur.  ComoH.  toI.  II.  p.  755.  Can.  30. 

k4.  76,  3.  p.  105.        « Cap.  46.  p.  aio.        -  Apod  Phot. Cod.  131. ^90^• 
■  lo  Mat.  c  25.  p.  729.  •  Ad  Eon.  II.  toI.  II.  p.  704- 

r  Epist  ad  Ueliodor.  p.  34.  ad  Ctes^.  p.  1035.  ad  Sakmkamm,  p.  loSS. 
Dial.  adv.  Lmctf.  33.  vol.  II.  p.  197. 
<  Hmr.  XXV.  i.  p.  76.  »  Dc  Hares.  §.  5.  ▼©!.  VIII.  ^  6^^ 

•  CoUat.  XVIII.  16.   Mosheim  does  not  qooletlnstastinMWjooncctty. 
•Eccles.  Hist. Ceot  I.paitll.cV.  t5.iftfJ?«>if«a»/tfC^iur.Ccot  1.69-"^* 

tnstU.  Maj.  p.  463.  He  does  not  maintain  this  hypoUicsis  ia  the  Dis«rtififl« 
de  mcolaiiit,  &c  See  also  Wolfios,  Mamek4n$mms  amie  Mamkk^Pt,  1144^ 
p.  187.  IVinras,  tn  j^poc.  p.  76.  Alsted,  Ckranoi.  Hmrtt.  38.  p.  394-  ^^«*** 
fins,  de  Orig.  et  Prog.  Hmr$.  II.  3.  p.  54. 
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Fathers,  may  have  been  a  different  sect  from  the  Nioolai- 
tans  condemned  in  the  Revelations,  and  founded  by  a  to- 
tally different  person.  For  this  opinion  however  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence.  The  writer  who  goes  into  most 
detail  in  charging  Nicolas  the  Deacon  with  licentious  con- 
duct, is  Epiphanius":  but  Clement  of  Alexandria  relates  a 
very  different  story,  which,  though  not  free  from  indecency 
and  impropriety,  yet  acquits  Nicolas  of  sensual  indulgence <. 
In  another  place  he  says  expressly,  that  Nicolas  himself 
prohibited  all  gratification  of  sensual  pleasured.  It  should 
perhaps  be  mentioned,  that  neither  the  Greek  or  Latin 
church  have  ever  treated  Nicolas  the  Deacon  as  a  saint. 
Some  writers  have  had  recourse  to  etymological  conjectures 
ID  order  to  account  for  the  name  of  Nicolaitans.  Thus 
L.ightfoot  deduced  it  from  N7l5*'3  Necola^  Let  us  eat  to- 
geUier*.  Vitringa  observes,  that  NixoXao;,  which  signifies 
Victor  poptdi^  is  the  same  with  the  Hebrew  name  of  Ba- 
laam, Dy  v3»  which  may  be  rendered  Dominus  poptdiK 
Samuel  Crellius,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Artemoni- 
us^,  conceived  that  St.  John  alluded  to  the  Nicolaitans  in 
1  Epist.  iv.  4.  V.  6.  where  he  speaks  of  overcoming  the 
woridj  as  if  he  had  meant  to  say,  The  real  Nicolaitan,  the 
person  who  really  overcometh  the  world,  is  he  that  believeth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  Hence  he  imagined  that 
the  Nicolaitans  arrogated  to  themselves  this  name,  as  boast- 
ing that  they  had  overcome  the  world.  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  words  of  Spanheim  concerning  all  these 
conjectures,  who  speaks  of  that  of  Vitringa  osjirigida  aUu- 
sio^:  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  apostles  compared  the 

-  Her.  XXV. 

«  Strom.  III.  4.  p.  523.  He  is  followed  by  Theodoret,  /fer.  Fab.  III.  i. 
p.  326.  Spanbeim,  Hist,  Christian,  S^c,  I.  14.  p.  575.  Basnage,  Annai.  Pa- 
Hi,  EceUs,  ad  an.  83.  p.  79a.  Baddeos,  Eccles.  Apost,  p.  370,  390.  Fleuiy, 
Uitt,  EctUs,  II.  31.  p.  167. 

r  Strom.  II.  20.  p.  490,  491. 

«  Hor.  Heb.  io  Act.  ri.  5.  vol.  II.  p.  663.  et  ad  i  Cor.  vi.  la.  p.  756.  M- 
gins  ames  witb  Ligfatfoot. 

•  Obsenr.  Sacr.  IV.  9.  32.  vol.  III.  p.  938.  Anacris  Apocafyps,  p.  34.  Tbia 
retemblaoce  bad  been  observed  before  by  Cocceius,  Cogitat,  m  Apoc,  ii.  6. 
wbo  conceired  the  papists  to  be  prefigured;  and  byGnrUenis,  System.Theol, 
XXXIII.  3. 35.  p.  542.  and  by  M.  Hoffman,  who  understood  by  it  the  Roman 
empire.  (Chronotax.  Apocalyp.  p.  135.J  See  also  Van  1111,  de  sensu  FIl, 
Epistolarum  Ap9C,  MysticQ^  c.  3.  p.  748.  Langins,  Hm-esud,  Diss.  II,  18, 
19.  p.  19.  3o.  Diss.  III.  a.  p.  ao.  Janus,  de  NicokUtis,  Sfc.  III.  16.  Micbaelis, 
introd.  XXVIII.  3.  vol.  IV.  p.  360.  Eicborn,  tn  Apoc.  p.  74.  Drusins,  ad 
voces  N,  T,  p.  1 36.  Waterland,  toI.  VI.  p.  i  1 1 . 

^  Initium  Erangelii  S.  Joannb  Apostoli  restitutum,  &c.  part  II.  15.  2. 
p.  361. 

«  Hist.  Christian.  Snc.  1. 14.  p.  576.    Origen  explains  Balaam  to  mean 
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followers  of  this  sect  with  the  followers  of  Balaam,  marcij 
because  that  false  prophet  seduced  the  Israelites  to  eat  thii^ 
sacrificed  to  idols. 

Rothius,  in  his  Dissertation  de  Nicolakis^  (c.  IV.  1.) 
considers  this  sect  to  have  been  referred  to  in  Rom.  xiv.  15. 
ft  Cor.  iv.  2.  a  Tim.  iii.  6.  Lightfoot  also  applied  to  tbera 
1  Cor.  vi.  12.  But  the  allusions  in  these  places  are  mudi 
too  vague  and  general  to  allow  us  to  attach  them  to  the 
Gnostics :  neither  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  Nic(daita» 
had  at  that  time  risen  into  notice.  They  maj  have  begun 
to  shew  themselves  in  the  Neronian  persecution,  when  St. 
Paul  wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy :  but  I  should 
rather  fix  their  date,  as  I  have  stated  at  p.  150,  at  a  later 

Eeriod,  and  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  first  century.  Euae- 
ius  speaks  of  this  heresy,  as  having  lasted  a  very  short 
time<l:  but  some  Nicolutans  are  mentioned  as  being  in  Cy- 
prus in  the  time  of  Epiphanius^;  and  there  is  evidence  trat 
they  left  descendants,  who.  under  different  names  maintaiii- 
ed  the  same  doctrines  and  practices.  Thus  the  Caiani  or 
Caianistse,  who  are  ranked  among  the  early^  Gnostics  by 
IrensBus^,  are  spoken  of  by  Tertulnan  as  "  alii  NicolaitjeS. 
If  we  may  beHeve  Irenaeus,  who  is  followed  by  other  writers**, 
they  derived  their  name  from  the  strange  perversity  with 
which  they  singled  out  Cain,  Esau,  Corah,  Judas%  and 
such  like  characters,  as  objects  of  their  particular  regard. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  St.  John  himself  may  have  made 
his  allusion  to  Cun  in  his  First  Epistle,  iii.  12 — ^15.  with 
reference  to  these  heretics.  We  may  learn  from  Origen, 
that  Christianity  continued  for  a  long  time  to  suffer  mun 
such  persons  being  confounded  with  Christians:  for  when 
Celsus  brought  as  an  objection  that  the  Christians  were  di* 
vided  into  many  sects,  Origen  replies,  *^  Celsus  seems  to 
"  have  noticed  some  heresies,  whicn  do  not  even  agree  with 
**  us  in  bearing  the  name  of  Jesus.  Perhaps  he  has  heard  of 
^*  the  heretics  called  Ophiani  and  Caiani,  or  whatever  other 
*^  sect  there  may  be  wnich  is  totally  distinct  from  Jesus : 
^*  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  accusations  against 

vanM$ popuim.  In  Num,  xxiv.  3.  p.  373.  lb,  Horn,  XIV.  4.  p. 314.  So 4om 
Jcrom  in  Ezech.  v'ln.  5. 

••  Eccles.  Hist.  HI.  29. 

•  ViU  Epipbanii,  59.  toI.  II.  p.  370. 

f  1. 31 .  p.  1 13.  See  also  Pseudo-Tertull.  de  Prte$eripi.  47.  p.  iso. 

f  De  Praescript.  33.  p.  214.  Epiphaoios  alto  dedares  them  fron  tht  N»- 
colaitaos  and  Valeotioiaos.    See  Ittigius,  de  Hmresiarchity  p.  114, 

h  EpiphaD.  H4Br.  XXXVIll.  1.  p.  276.  Tbeodoret  Her,  Fa^  I.  15.  p. 
206. 

i  PbilastriuB  states  that  the  C^eriDthians  honoured  the  mentorj  of  Judas; 
but  I  know  of  no  other  writer  who  asserts  thb. 
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**  the  Christians'.**^  He  afterwards  notices  a  more  specific 
charge  brought  by  Celsus,  that  the  mysteries  of  the  Chris- 
tians  resembied  those  of  the  Persians.  This  is  denied  by 
Origen,  who  observes,  that  Celsus  had  produced  no  proofs, 
and  then  adds,  ^*  I  conceive  that  he  has  made  his  statement 
•*  from  mistaking  what  he  has  heard  of  a  very  obscure  sect 
**  called  Ophiani^*"  Shortly  after  he  speaks  still  plainer, 
and  says  that  the  Ophiani  derived  their  name  from  honour- 
ing the  serpent,  as  having  first  communicated  to  man  a 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  "  but  so  far  are  they  from 
*<  being  Christians^  that  they  abuse  Jesus  no  less  than  Cel- 
^*  sus  would  do;  and  no  person  is  allowed  to  join  their 
*^  meeting,  till  he  has  uttered  curses  against  Jesus '".'^^ 
Other  writers,  beside  Origen,  have  coupled  the  Ophitse 
with  the  Cfuani,  and  Epiphanius  deduces  them  from  the 
Nicolutans".     He  also  speaks  of  their  worshipping  the  ser- 

Cnt,  and  calling  it  Christ.  The  latter  statement  may  well 
doubted  :  and  the  worship  of  the  serpent  <>  may  be  traced 
to  the  same  perversity  of  mind  which  led  the  Caiani  to 
single  out  Cain,  Judas,  &c.  In  the  same  manner  they  may 
very  probably  have  selected  Balaam:  and  though  this  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  writer,  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  rest  of  their  system,  and  might  furnish  another 
reason  for  their  predecessors  the  Nicolaitans  being  com- 
pared to  Balaam.  Irenaeus  is  supposed  to  describe  the 
tenets  of  the  Ophitae  in  the  80th  chapter  of  his  first  book ; 
though  he  does  not  mention  them  by  name.  Origen  speaks 
of  Euphrates  as  a  leader  or  founder  of  the  sect  of  Ophi- 
ani P:  out  we  have  no  further  intimation  of  such  a  person, 
unless  he  is  the  same  Euphrates  who  is  named  by  Theo- 
doret  as  having  ^ven  rise  to  the  heretics  called  reratae<l. 
An  investigation  into  the  history  of  these  heretics  may  be 
seen  in  Matter,  Hist,  du  Gfwsttcismej  c.  3.  p.  180.  and  in 
Mosheim,  de  rebus  anie  Canst.  Cent.  II.  6S.  and  in  a  Ger- 
man work  published  by  him  upon  this  subject  in  1746 :  also 
in  Colbergius,  dt  Orig.  et  Prog.  H(tres.  II.  9.  p.  81.  Nean- 
der,  JOgemeine  Gesckkhte  der  ChrisUichen  Rdigiony  part 
I.  p.  7^. 

Some  writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  supposed  the 

k  Ck)Dt.  Celsum,  HI.  13.  p.  455-  '  '*>•  VI.  24.  p.  648. 

•*  lb.  38.  p.  651, 65a.    See  also  VII.  40.  p.  722. 

•  Her.  XXXVn.  I.  p.268. 

•  Theodoret  says  that  the  followers  of  MarcioD  worshipped  the  serpent, 
and  that  be  bad  himself  fonod  a  brazen  serpent  which  was  used  in  their 
mysteries.  He  also  says  that  they  honoured  Cain,  which  shews  how  inti- 
mately the  diffSerent  sects  of  Gnostics  were  connected.  Httr,  Fab.  I.  24. 
p.  210.  c  Cont  Celsum,  VI.  28.  p.  652.  1  H»r.  Fab.  1. 17.  p.  206. 
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heresy  of  Nicolas  to  have  conusted  in  his  living  with  \m 
wife,  notwithstanding  his  clerical  office.  I  would  only  reftr 
to  Petrus  Damiani,  vol.  III.  Op.  p.  180.  Baronius,  ad  aa« 
68.  p.  647.  Calixtus,  de^ConjuMo  Clericorum^  p.  194.  Cml 
19.  Concil.  Turon.  II.  (ConciL  Gal.  vol.  I.  p.  336.) 

Other  writers  have  thought,  that  the  Epistles  to  the  seveo 
churches  are  not  to  be  treated  as  historical  documents,  but 
only  prophetical  allegories ;  and  that  consequently  the  Ni- 
colaitans  never  existS  as  a  separate  heresy.  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  Cocceius,  CogU.  in  Apoc.  II.6.  who  was  answered 
and  refuted  by  Witsius,  de  sensu  Epist  Apoc.  vol.  I.  Mis- 
cell,  p.  640.  The  same  hypothesis  was  maintained,  with 
respect  to  the  Nicolaitans,  Hy  J.  G.  Janus,  de  NicokdHs  at 
HiBreticorum  Catalogo  expungend&Sy  whose  ai^meiiu 
would,  I  should  think,  convmce  few  persons.  A  masterly 
refutation  of  them  may  be  seen  in  Mosheim''s  Disseruitioo, 
Denumstratio  SectiB  Nicoiaitarum.  Further  information 
concerning  the  Nicolaitans  may  be  found  in  Coteler^s  note 
to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  VI.  8.  Ittigius,  df  Heare^ 
siarcMsj  I.  9.  p.  87.  Hist  Ecdes.  sdtcta  Capita^  V.  4a 
p.  314.  Tillemont,  MSmoires^  vol.  II.  part  I.  p.  74l  Bod- 
deus,  Ecdesia  Aposiolica^  p.  365.  Mosheim,  Instii.  Mi^. 
p.  460.    Rothius^  de  Nicclaitis. 

NOTE  67.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  159. 
I  have  described  the  different  divisions  of  the  Docetae  in 
i^ote  13,  p.  287.  and  the  subject  is  investigated  with  much 
ingenuity  by  Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p.  137.  519.  532.  It  is 
dimcult  to  understand  from  Irenseus  what  was  the  opioion 
of  Simon  Ma^s  upon  this  point,  since  he  represents  him  as 
identifying  himselt  with  Jesus,  ^*  Et  descendisse  eum  (Si* 
^^  monem)  transfiguratum,  et  assimilatum  Virtutibus,  et 
'^  Potestatibus,  et  Angelis ;  ut  et  in  hominibus  homo  app^- 
^^  reret  ipse,  quum  non  esset  homo ;  et  passum  autem  in 
*^  Judaea  putatum,  quum  non  esset  passus  ^P  Epiphanius 
also  describes  Simon  as  sayinff  of  himself,  woLiirra,  fu^  irnrov* 
Alvai,  aXXet  Sox^o-fi  /tt^yov* :  and  the  same  statement  is  made 
b3r  Theodoret^  I  have  already  given  reasons  for  bdieving 
this  to  be  a  misrepresentation :  and  since  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  history  of  Jesus  made  any  impression  upon  Simon 
Magus  dll  after  the  crucifixion,,  he  may  easily  have  taught^ 
as  I  have  supposed,  that  the  same  iEon  which  had  resided 
in  Jesus,  resided  also  in  himself.  It  is  most  probable  that 
he  never  spoke  of  himself  as  the  person  who  appeared  to  be 

'  !•  23.  3.  p.  99-        •  Haw.  XXI.  i.  p.  55.        *  H«r.  Fib.  I.  i.  p,  191. 
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crucified :  but  the  same  notion  concerning  Matter,  which 
led  him  to  say  that  Jesus  suffered  in  appearance  onlj,  may 
have  caused  him  also  to  say  of  himself  that  his  body  was 
Bot  substantial.  The  author  of  the  Recognitions  has  pre- 
served a  ridiculous  story  to  this  effect,  in  which  we  read  that 
a  rod  passed  through  the  body  of  Simon  as  through  smoke": 
and  this  view  of  the  subject  will  reconcile  many  mconsisten- 
cies  in  the  history  of  Simon.  I  have  already  alluded  at 
p.  159.  to  the  opinion  of  Basilides  concerning  Simon  of  Gy- 
rene. Irenseus  also  represents  Satuminus  as  saying,  ^*  Sal- 
*^  vatorem  innatum  esse  et  incorporalem,  et  sine  figura, 
**  putative  autem  visum  hominem^.""  There  is  nothing  said 
here  of  Simon  Magus  being  identified  with  Jesus ;  and  it  is 
l^ain  that  Satuminus  meant  to  speak  only  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Though  Cerinthus  and  Ebion  did  not  aaopt  the  fancy  of 
the  Docetae,  it  was  propagated  with  great  success  in  the 
second  century,  and  for  a  long  time  after.  I  have  already 
spoken  in  note  13,  of  Cerdon,  Marcion,  and  Valentinus,  as 
Docetse.  Epiphanius  also  mentions  the  Archonticix,  who 
appear  to  have  commenced  in  the  second  century.  Manes, 
or  Manichseus,  as  is  well  known,  adopted  the  same  senti- 
ments^:  and  without  quoting  any  more  instances,  I  may 
observe  that,  according  to  the  Goran,  "  Jesus  was  privately 
*^  withdrawn  into  heaven,  and  a  kind  of  image  was  fastened 
^  to  the  cross,  so  that  Jesus  did  not  die,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
**  Jews  were  deceived  *.*"  Beausobre  remarks*>,  that  the 
hypothecs  of  the  Docetae  was  mostly  embraced  by  the  Gen- 
tile Christians;  whereas  those  who  had  been  wholly  or  partly 
Jews,  preferred  the  other  notion,  that  Jesus  was  a  mere 
man,  upon  whom  Ghrist  descended  at  his  baptism.  This 
remark  is  confirmed  by  the  cases  of  Gerinthus  and  Ebion  ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  could  be  established  as  a  general 
principle,  or  be  traced  to  any  probable  cause.  Wolfius  has 
observed,  that  the  error  of  tne  Docetae  was  embraced  by  all 
the  heretics  who  held  the  notipn  of  two  principles^::  and  the 
observation  is  partly  true,  if  we  understand  him  to  mean 
that  all  were  Docetae  who  denied  that  God  could  in  any 
way  be  connected  with  Matter.  There  is  reason,  however, 
to  suppose  that  Gerinthus  and  Ebion  held  the  latter  notion : 

•  II.  II.  >  1. 24.  3.  p.  100, 101. 

r  Hkt.  XL.  8.  p.  298.  •  See  p.  294. 

•  Sec  Grotius»  de  Verit.  VI.  3.  Alex.  Moras,  Dialrib.  ad  Esaiam,  liii. 
p.  33.  who  says  that  the  MahomeUuM  believe  Joseph  of  Arimathsa  to  hare 
been  cracified  iostead  of  Jesus. 

k  Vol.  i.  p.  378. 

<  ManichaeSsinusante  Manichsos.  II.  51.  p.  3o8.  Buddens  has  shewn  how 
the  two  notions  were  connected,  Ecclt$,Jpost.  p.  566. 
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and  yet  they  were  not  Docetae :  so  that  the  remark  of  Wol- 
fius  must  be  received  with  some  limitation.  In  addition  to 
the  Docetae,  whom  I  have  named,  he  mentions  the  Maroo- 
siani,  Ophitae,  Sethiani,  &c. :  and  the  passage  will  furnish 
the  reader  with  references  to  several  authors  who  have  illus- 
trated this  subject.  The  learned  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
time  when  the  name  o{  Docetce  was  first  applied  to  these 
heretics.  It  was  used  by  Serapion^,  who  nourished  about 
the  year  180 ;  and  by  Clement  of  Alexandria^,  who  lived 
at  the  same  period :  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Ittigius^  and 
Buddeusg  that  the  term  was  not  in  common  use  before  that 
time.  I  would  observe,  however,  that  Clement's  words 
might  lead  us  to  think  that  the  sect  had  been  known  for 
some  time  under  that  name.  The  same  writer  speaks  of 
Julius  Cassianus  as  h  rr^g  Sox^j-foof  k^i^oov^j  which  we  can 
only  understand  to  mean  that  he  was  a  l^der  or  prindpal 
man  among  the  Docetse :  for  he  speaks  of  him  as  proceed- 
ing from  tne  school  of  Valentinus,  which  fixes  his  date  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  These  heretics  were  also 
called  Phantasiastse  and  Phantasiodocetae :  and  Le  Moyne^ 
has  thought  that  the  term  Anthropomorphi  was  appUed  to 
them  by  Ignatius,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Smymasans^ :  but 
though  Ignatius  is  certainly  speaking  of  the  Docetae  in  that 
place,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  used  this  term  with 
reference  to  the  humanjbrm  of  Jesus,  but  merely  to  desig- 
nate these  heretics  as  bectsts  in  a  human  form. 

Beside  the  authors  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  the 
reader  will  find  much  information  concerning  the  Doocta^  in 
Forbes,  Instruct.  Hist.  Thed.  II.  1.  p.  77.  Petavius, 
Dogmat.  Thed,  torn.  IV.  de  Incarn.  I.  4.  p.  14.  Buddeus, 
de  Christo  vere  cruci  o^o,  apud  Leonhard.  MedUai.  Sacr. 

fel46.     Milles's  edition  of  Cyril.  Hierosol.  1703.  p.  61. 
osheim,  Instit.  Mcy.  p.  337. 

NOTE  68.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  165. 
The  passage,  to  which  I  have  referred  in  Ignatius,  is  as 
follows :  ^^  They  abstain  from  the  Eucharist  and  from 
*^  prayer,  because  they  do  not  acknowledge  that  the  Eu- 
*^  charist  is  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  suflTered  for  our 
^^  sins,  which  the  Father  in  his  goodness  nused.  Now  they, 
**  who  speak  against  the  gift  of  Crod,  die  in  the  midst  of 
^^  their  aisputes :  but  it  were  better  for  them  to  celebrate 

^  Apud  Eiw.  HiMt.  Eccles.  VI.  la.  •  Strom.  VII.  17.  p.  900. 

*■  Dc  HKresiarchU,  II.  10.  p.  184.  •  Eccles.  Apost  p.  557. 

^  Strom.  III.  13.  p.  55a.  »  Not.  ftd  Var.  Sacr.  vol.  II.  p.  409. 
^  $•  4.  p.  35- 
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**  the  Aeape^j  that  they  may  also  partake  of  the  resurrec- 
"  tion"».  The  context  shews,  that  Ignatius  was  here 
speaking  of  the  Docetae.  The  whole  Epistle  indeed  is  full 
of  allusions  to  them.  It  begins  with  speaking  of  the  cross 
and  the  blood  of  Christ,  <^  who  was  truly  of  the  line  of 
*'  David  according  to  the  flesh, — truly  born  of  a  Virgin, — 
^^  trult/  nailed  to  the  cross  in  ihe  flesh  for  us  in  the  time  of' 

*•  Pontius  Pilate  and  Herod  the  Tetrarch. For  he  suf- 

*<  fered  all  these  things  for  our  sakes,  that  we  may  be  saved: 
"  and  he  tndv  sufiei^,  as  he  also  truly  raised  himself:  not 
**  as  some  unbelievers  say,  that  he  suffered  in  appearance^ 
**  (to  $oxffiv),  they  themselves  being  [Christians]  m  appear- 
^  ance :  and  according  to  their  opinions,  so  shall  it  happen 
<<  to  themselves,  being  not  members  of  the  body^,  and 
<<  devilish.  For  I  know  and  believe  that  he  was  in  the  flesh 
*<  after  the  resurrection :  and  when  he  came  to  Peter  and- 
**  the  rest,  he  said  to  them,  Tdke^  handle  mej  and  see ;  for 
^*  I  am  not  an  incorporeal  spirit :  and  immediately  they 

**  touched  him,  &c. and  after  his  resurrection,  he  ate 

'<  and  drank  with  them,  as  beingjleshhfy  although  spiritually 
^'  united  to  the  Father.**^  He  then  exhorts  them  to  avoid 
the  holders  of  a  contrary  opinion,  ^^  for  if  these  things  were 
**  done  by  our  Lord  in  appeara/ncCy  I  also  am  a  prisoner  in 

•*  appearance  only. ^Wnat  does  it  profit  me,  if  a  man 

<<  praises  me,  but  blasphemes  my  Lord,  not  acknowledging 
**  thai  he  had  a  fleshly  body  ?— Let  no  man  be  deceived — 
"  unless  they  believe  in  ^  blood  of  Christ,  they  will  be 
^^  condemned — they  care  not  for  the  Agape  ^^  neither  for 
"  the  widow,  nor  the  orphan,  nor  the  iSicted,  &c.  :^  then 
follow  the  words  quoted  above  concerning  the  Eucharist: 
and  we  must  certainly  infer  from  the  whole  Epistle,  that 
the  Docetffi  were  making  great  efforts  at  Smyrna  at  the  be- 

S'nning  of  the  second  century,  and  that  they  did  not  believe 
e  bread  and  wine  to  represent  the  bodfy  and  blood  of 
ChristP.     It  is  posnble  that  allusion  may  be  made  to  the 

^  Coteler  reoooimeods  this  translatioo  of  AymwfWf  which  b  probably  used  in 
both  its  senses  as  denoting  that  the  Christians  met  together,  not  only  to  eat 
the  Lord*!  8opper»  but  with  loring  and  charitable  hearts  one  toward  another. 
Tfaia  may  foniish  another  instance  against  Beaosobre*!  reroaric,  quoted  in 

P-  456- 

■  Ad  Smym.  7.  p.  36. 

"  *Ar«^uM-Mf,in  allusion,  as  I  conceive,  to  their  not  believing  Jesus  to  have 
had  a  body,  and  to  their  not  being  themselves  members  of  Christ's  mystical 
body  or  church. 

•  wt^i  ky»wnt,  Hef«  again  I  conceive  that  allusion  is  made  to  the  two  ob- 
jecU  for  which  the  AgapsB  were  held,  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  and 
contributions  for  the  poor. 

r  In  the  EpisUe  ad  AfugneSf  9.  p.  30.  we  find  J^mi  ifuit  iylmXiv  h'  «vr»v, 

H  h 
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same  <^nioii8  in  the  Epstle  to  the  Hebrews,  wbeie  we  vead. 
Let  us  consider  one  another  to  provoke  u$Uo  tcfoe  (Aya^) 
and  to  good  worke^  notJbrsakmgtkea$8ewdjlRmgqfour9Ams 
togetkery  as  the  tnanner  of  some  is,  x.  Si,  25.  Other  pM- 
sages  in  Iffnatius,  which  ooDtain  express  allusioos  to  tht 
Dooetas,  w3l  be  found  in  the  Epstles  ad  MagnesAl.  p.  5Wi 
ad  Trail  9.  p.  28 :  10.  p.  24. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  if  the  institutioii  of  the 
Eudiarist  furnisoed  such  a  strong  argument  against  the 
Dooetse,  it  is  singular  that  St.  John,  who  wrote  so  plainly 
against  those  heretics,  omitted  this  history  altogether  in  his 
Gospel.  To  whidi  I  would  answer,  that  it  is  admowledged 
to  have  been  the  object  of  St.  John,  not  to  repeat  what  the 
other  evangelists  had  said,  but  .to  suf^y  what  tbej  bad 
omitted.  Now  all  the  three  others  had  mentioned  the  insd* 
tution  of  the  Eucharist,  and  St.  John  confirms  their  narra- 
tion by  alluding  to  the  feast  at  whidi  it  was  instituted,  xiiL 
2,  4,  12,  2S,  & :  but  thoi^  he  does  not  himadf  repeat 
this  fact,  yet  he  has  supplied  another  remarkable  refutatioa 
<^  the  Doeetse  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  Grospel,  where  our 
Saviour  speaks  so  strongly  of  hu  flesh  and  bhod  being  eaten. 
We  need  not  enter  into  the  discussion,  whether  he  spoke  m 
this  place  with  reference  to  the  future  institution  of  the 
sacrament,  or  no.  Whether  we  take  the  affirmative  with 
the  Romanists,  or  the  negative  with  most  proteatants,  still 
upon  any  hypothesis  our  Saviour  would  not  have  spoken 
symbdically  of  his  flesh  and  blood,  if  he  had  not  really 
possessed  tnose  material  parts  of  a  human  body :  and  St. 
John  may  well  be  conceived  to  have  introducra  this  cEs- 
course,  with  a  view  to  expose  the  errors  oi  his  GnoaCic 
opponents.  Having  collected  those  passages  in  the  eariy 
Fathers,  where  allusion  is  made  to  the  expressions  in  John 
vi.  I  may  bri^y  mention,  that  the  Eucharist  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  prdigured  in  them  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Piedag.  I.  6.  p.  121, 128, 125q.  by  Origen,  m  LevU.  Horn. 
VII.  5.  vol.  II.  p.  225.  in  Psalm.  Txxvii.  25.  p.  771. 
cxviii.  171.  p.  817,  818.  in  Joan.  torn.  I.  28.  vol.  IV. 
p.  28.  by  Cyprian.  Testitnon.  III.  25.  p.  814.  by  Eua^us, 
de  Ecdes.  Theol.  III.  12.  p.  179,  180.  by  Athanaaus, 
Epist.  VI.  ad  Scrap.  19.  p.  709, 710.     If  the  reader  will 


itm  «••»  9«»«rM>  mStrm,  7v  rms  m^mnrmy  and  the  Litiii  tmnglation  hn  ct  mor- 
tem ipsins,  ^juem  qaidam  negmnU  The  amaent  venioo  has  qm»d :  bat  f 
shonld  rather  write  ^uam.    The  Docetae  are  certainly  intended. 

^  See  also  the  Elxcerpta  of  llieodotns,  at  the  end  of  Clem.  Alex.  (.  13. 
P  971. 
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refer  to  these  passages,  he  will  perhaps  conclude,  that  the 
Fathers  were  not  in  the  habit  of  interpreting  the  expres- 
sions in  John  vi.  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist. 

NOTE  69.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  170. 
The  reader  nmy  wish  to  see  this  absurd  story  as  quoted 
by  Beausobre'  from  an  apocryphal  work  of  Leucius,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century.  St.  John  is  made  to  say,  <<  that 
*<  having  touched  Jesus  Christ,  he  had  sometimes  found 
*<  him  to  have  a  material  and  soUd  body,  but  that  at  other 
*^  times  he  had  found  it  to  be  immaterial  and  incorporeal, 
*^  and  in  short  a  mere  nothing.  Having  observed  the  Lord, 
**  when  he  walked  upon  the  ground,  he  had  never  been 
*'  able  to  discover  any  trace  of  his  steps ;  that  when  he  was 
**  invited  to  the  house  of  a  certain  Pharisee,  they  gave  him, 
**  like  the  rest,  his  portion  of  bread ;  but  that  instead  of 
^^  eating  it,  he  distributed  it  tQ  his  disciples.*"  The  same  story 
appears  to  be  noticed  in  a  Latin  Q)mmentary  upon  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  which  is  ascribed  to  Clement  of 
Alexanaria*:  ^^  It  is  reported  among  the  traditions,  that 
^^  John,  when  he  touchea  the  external  body  of  Jesus,  put 
^*  his  hand  in  deep,  and  that  no  firmness  of  flesh  resisted 
^*  him,  but  it  made  way  for  his  hand.*"  It  wa»  for  this  rea- 
son, as  the  commentator  continues,  that  St.  John  used  the 
expressions  in  his  First  Epistle.  Ori^n  has  preserved  a 
tradition,  that  our  Saviour  appeared  differently  to  difierent 
persons^.  I  may  mention  in  this  place,  that  the  pas- 
sage concerning  Jesus  sweating  blood  was  expunged  from 
some  copies  of  St  Luke^s  Gospel,  xxii.  44".  This  was 
probably  done  by  the  Docetae ;  and  they  may  have  led  the 
way  to  that  interpretation  of  the  passage,  which  was  fol^ 
lowed  by  some  of  the  Fathers,  who  did  not  conceive  our 
Saviour  to  have  sweated  blood,  but  only  drops  as  thick  as 
blood  <• 

NOTE  70.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  171. 

I  allow  however,  that  the  authority  for  the  heart  of  our 
Saviour  being  pierced  is  of  some  antiauiiy.  In  the  treatise, 
de  duplici  Martyrio^  which  has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  Cy- 
prian, we  read,  ^*  quidquid  resederat  in  corde  sanguinis, 
^'  emisit  ut  nos  confirmaremurX.^     A  legend  of  the  middle 

'  Vol.  I.  P.3S6.         •  Op.  p.  1009.         '  Id  Mat  rol.  III.  p.  906.  §.  100. 
"  Epiphau.  Ancor.  31.  vol.  II.  p.  B^*    Some  MSS.  omit  it 
»  Sec  Testimonies  of  the  Anle-Nicene  Fathers,  N».  297. 
y  Ad  caleem  Cypriani,  Op.  p.  cdvii.   The  writer  professes  iu  c.  10.  that 
140  years  bad  elapsed  since  the  time  of  Christ. 
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aces,  called  the  Visions  of  St.  Bridget^  represents  the  Vif. 
gin  Mary  saying,  "  Then  it  seemed  to  me,  as  if  my  heart 
^<  was  pierced,  when  I  saw  the  heart  of  my  dearest  soa 
**  jwerced:'*  I.  10.  p.  17.  ed.  1611.  and  agam,  "  He  was 
"  pierced  so  bitterly  and  cruelly  in  the  neart^  that  the 
'^  piercer  did  not  cease,  until  the  spear  toudied  the  side, 
**  and  both  parts  of  the  heart  were  on  the  spear:*"  II.  21. 
p.  ISO.  and  again,  <*  The  side  b^ng  opened,  and  the  soear 
^<  drawn  out,  blood  appeared  on  the  point  of  a  tdna  of 
<<  brown  colour,  that  we  might  understand  from  this  that 
«  the  heart  was  transfixed  -^  IV.  70.  p.  272.  In  some  an^ 
cient  offices  of  the  Romish  church  we  also  meet  with  the 
following  verses ; 

Dulcis  hasta,  latus  Dei, 
Te  reple?it  sanguine, 
Dulcis  mucro  per  car  Dei 
Volvitur  in  flumine. 

Si  cor  habes  maculatuni, 
Inspice  yulnus  tam  latum 
Cordis  e/iu,  illinc  fliut 
Unda  quae  sordes  abluiu 

When  the  Sultan  Bajazet  sent  part  of  this  very  spear  to 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.  in  1492,  a  comparison  was  written 
between  this  relic  and  the  vest  without  seam  by  Marcus 
Vigerius,  bishop  of  Praeneste,  in  which  he  says  of  the  spear, 
<^  It  did  not  touch  the  extremities  only,  like  the  vest,  but 
**  the  centre  and  most  noble  part  of  his  most  holy  body; 
^<  or  perhaps  it  touched  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  the 
*'  heart  itself;  to  which  at  the  death  of  Christ,  when  the 
<^  rest  ci  his  body  was  exhausted,  all  the  vigour  oi  the  vital 
<<  mcnsture  retired  as  to  a  dtadel  and  its  own  home,  from 
**  which  cause  perhaps  blood  and  water  followed  the  spear:'" 
and  agmn^  "  The  iron  was  covered  with  water,  which  it 
*^  brought  from  the  innermost  fountain  of  the  heart;  and 
<<  from  a  shmine  point  it  became  red  and  bloody,  died  in 
<<  his  royal  and  priestly  blood.*"  The  same  notion  was 
maintained  by  Fr.  Colhus,  a  Milanese  divine,  in  a  work 
which  he  wrote  de  Sanguine  Christi, 

With  respect  to  water  bdng  contained  in  the  pmcar- 
chumj  the  fact  is  asserted  by  Hippocrates,  or  whoever  was 
the  author  of  the  work  de  Corde^y  and  by  Galm,  l.V.de 
Loots  affecAsK  Of  modem  writers,  G.  Bertinus  states  that 
^^  Pericardiiun  continet  aquosiun  humorem,  ut  cor  calidissi- 

«  Tom.  IV.  p.  269.  ed.  1639.  •  Cap.  a.  torn.  VII.  p.  480. 
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**  mum  viscus  eo  veluti  rore  madeat  et  facilius  palptet.  In 
*^  vulnere  cordis  cum  hie  humor  aquosus  effluit,  statim  mors 
'*  ccnisequitur.  Unde  evangelistae,  &c^.^  Em.  Tremellius 
also,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  made  this  com- 
ment upon  the  words  of  St.  John,  '^  Hfoc  vulnere  plene 
^*  facta  fuit  mortis  Christi  fides.  Nam  efibsa  aqua  ex  hoc 
•*  vulnere  indicavit  ferrum  usque  in  pericardion  penetrasse, 
**  illius  videlicet  aquae  conceptaculum^  quo  vulnerato  necesse 
*^  est  omne  animal  protinus  mori.""  Beza,  Grotius,  and 
other  commentators,  have  said  the  same  thing:  and  the 
names  of  some  medical  writers  will  be  found  below,  who 
have  asserted,  that  water  is  formed  in  the  pericardium  at 
death  <^.  These  authorities,  however,  will  haraly  be  sufficient 
to  convince  us,  that  this  took  place  at  the  crucifixion.  Some 
of  the  writers  seem  merely  to  have  argued  from  the  parti- 
cular case  of  our  Saviour:  others  of  them,  though  they 
speak  of  water  being  thus  formed,  do  not  offer  this  as  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty :  and  all  of  them  may  be  said  to 
have  written  in  an  age,  when  anatomical  science  was  very 
imperfectly  understood. 

The  early  Fathers,  as  I  have  observed,  saw  the  matter  in 
a  very  different  light.  They  looked  upon  it  as  something 
entirely  preternatural :  and  in  their  desire  to  give  it  a  mys- 
tical interpretation,  they  connected  it  with  the  two  sacra- 
ments, or  with  the  water  and  blood  mentioned  in  1  John 
V.  6.  Apollinaris,  who  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis  about  the 
year  170,  wrote  a  work  de  PascheUej  in  whicn  he  speaks  of 
Jesus  "  being  pierced  in  his  side,  and  shedding  out  of  his 
**  side  the  two  instruments  of  restoring  our  purification, 
^^  water  and  blood,  word  and  spirit  ^.'**  TertuUian,  after 
speaking  of  the  baptism  of  blood  or  martyrdom,  as  well  as 
tnat  of  water,  says,  **  These  two  baptisms  he  put  forth 
^^  from  the  wound  of  his  pierced  side,  in  order  that  they 
'<  who  believed  in  his  blooa,  should  be  washed  with  water ; 
*^  and  that  they  who  were  washed  with  water,  should 
'*  also  drink  his  blood  ^J*  In  another  place  he  makes  the 
same  remark,  and  says,  ^'  Whence  also  there  flowed  from 
**  the  wound  in  our  Lord'*s  side,  water  and  blood,  the  in- 
**  strument  (paratura)  of  both  sacraments  ^^     Hippolytus 

^  Medidna  Hbris  XX.  metbodice  abtolaU,  V.  p.  p.  90. 

«  And.  Laarentias,  Hist,  j^natom.  lib.  IX.  de  Organia  Titalibiis.  Nic. 
Nancelius,  Anaiogia  Mierocosmi  ad  Afaeroeosmon^  IV.  10.  p.  515*  Aod. 
Vesalias,  de  humani  Corporis  Fabrica,  VI.  8.  p.  728.  G.  L.  Blauas,  Com- 
meni.  in  FesHngU  Syntagma  Anatom,  p,  13a.  Th.  BartholiDos,  dt  Latert 
ChrisH  apertc,  Schneiderua,  de  Caiurrhis,  II.  4-  P-4a.  et  9.  p.  93. 

*  Roath,  ReHq,  Saer,  toI  I.  p.  15  i.  Sec  particularly  Dr.  Routb*a  note  ad  1. 

«  De  Baptismo  16.  p.  230.  ^  De  Pudicitia,  23.  p.  575. 
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observes,  ^^  The  body  of  our  Lord  supplied  both  lo  the 
^^  world,  the  sacred  blood,  and  the  holy  water :  aDd  his 
'^  body,  when  dead  accordhi^  to  the  custom  of  men,  has  in 
^^  itseu  a  mighty  power  of  life.  For  things  which  are  not 
*^  poured  form  m)m  dead  bodies,  these  were  poured  forth 
"  from  his,  blood  and  water;  that  we  might  know,  how 
^*  great  a  vital  efficacy  the  power  which  dwelt  in  his  body 
"  possessed,  so  that  the  deaa  body  itself  did  not  appear  like 
*^  to  other  dead  bodies,  and  might  pour  forth  to  us  the  causes 
"  of  life  s."  Origen  makes  a  similar  observatioQ,  when  be 
says,  "  Blood  congeals  in  other  dead  bodies,  and  pure  water 
*'  does  not  flow  from  them :  but  the  case  of  the  dead  bodj 
^^  of  Jesus  was  extraordinary,  and  blood  and  water  were 
**  poured  from  his  sides  even  when  dead^.*^  In  a  work 
ascribed  (but  probably  without  reason)  to  Athananua,  we 
read,  ^^  He  was  fnerced  in  no  other  part,  but  in  his  side, 
^^  from  which  there  flowed  water  and  olood;  that^sinoe  de- 
^^  ceit  formerly  came  by  the  woman  who  was  formed  out  of 
^^  the  side,. so  by  the  side  of  the  second  Adam  there  migfat 
^^  be  redemption  and  purification  of  the  former ;  redemptioo 
^^  by  the  Uood,  and  purification  by  the  water  *.^  Epipha- 
nius  details  the  mystery  at  greater  len^h,  and  increases  it 
by  repeating  the  story,  which  other  writers  have  preserved. 
t6at  Adam  was  buried  on  Calvary  ^  :  ^*  upon  which  hill  our 
^  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  cru<ufied,  and  oy  the  bkxid  and 
^'  water  which  flowed  from  hb  sdde  when  pierced,  he  shewed 
^  enigmatically  our  salvation,  beginning  at  the  first  origin 
*^  of  our  race  and  sprinkling  the  remains  of  our  first  parent, 
^^  that  he  might  shew  to  us  the  sprinkling  of  his  blood,  for 
^^  the  purification  of  our  defilements  and  <^  our  souls  when 
^*  they  repent ;  and  as  a  prefiguration  of  the  purifying  of 
^^  the  filtn  of  our  sins,  the  water  was  poured  out  upon  him 
^^  who  lay  under  the  spot  and  was  buried,  that  he  and  we 
^  his  descendants  might  have  hope  K*^  In  the  pannage 
quoted  above  from  the  work  de  dumici  Martmioj  it  is  said, 
'^  It  was  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature  that  blood  and 
^  water  flowed  from  the  nde  of  a  dead  body,  that  the  triple 
'^  tesArrumu  might  be  complete.  He  poured  forth  his  whole 
'^  Spirit^  that  we  might  breathe  agmn;  whatever  remained  of 
*^  wa^^Ty  humour,  he  strained  out,  that  we  might  be  washed; 

I  Horn,  de  cluobu8LiiUx>Dibu8,  vol.  I.  p.  aSi.     ^  Coot  Cds.  II. 36.  p.  416. 

*  De  Pass,  et  Grace  Domini,  25.  vol.  II.  p.  100. 

^  Origen  says  that  he  bad  beard  this  tradition.  In  Mai.  126.  toI.  III.  p. 
920.  See  also  the  Pseudo-.^thanasias  referred  to  in  the  last  vole,  i  a,  p.  90. 
Qoant.  ad  Antiochum  (inter  Op.  Athanas.  vol.  11.  p.  179-)  BUiBotii.  I^rtr. 
Gallandii,  vol.  V.  p.  215. 

•  H«r.  XLVI.  5.  p.  394, 395. 
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<^  whatever  blood  had  settled  in  the  heart,  he  put  forth,  that 
^^  we  mi^ht  be  streDgthened.'*^  Similar  interpretatioiis  may 
be  seen  m  another  work  ascribed  to  Cyprian  ■" ;  in  Jerom", 
in  Chrysostom  %  in  Augustin  P,  &c.  &c. ;  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  shew,  that  the  Fathers  considered  themselves 
at  liberty  to  adopt  any  fanciful  interpretation  oi  this  passage 
which  they  pleased,  and  that  they  had  no  notion  of  it  being 
intended  as  a  proof  that  Jesus  was  actually  dead.  Mo- 
dem writers  have  been  divided  as  to  the  question,  whether 
the  presence  of  water  was  natural  or  preternatural,  or  whe- 
ther the  two  sacraments  were  prefigured  or  no :  and  refer- 
ences may  be  found  to  their  different  opnions  in  the  Dis- 
sertation of  J.  Ch.  Ritterus,  de  Aqua  ex  ChrisH  Latere  pro- 
JhiCfite^  and  in  that  of  J.  A.  Quenstedt,  de  Vidneribus  Christie. 
In  conffldering  St.  John  to  have  recorded  this  phenome- 
non, with  a  view  to  refute  the  Docetae,  I  am  perhaps  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  which  may  appear  new :  and  I  shall 
therefore  state,  that  some  of  the  Fathers  looked  upon  the 
passage  decidedly  in  this  light.  Irenaeus  brin^  several  ar- 
guments, deduced  from  the  life  of  Jesus,  agamst  the  Do- 
oetae :  he  mentions  his  taking  food,  his  .being  hungry,  his 
beinff  fatigued ;  and  after  naming  many  things,  which  Jesus 
wouM  not  have  done,  if  he  had  not  had  a  real  body,  he 
ends  thus,  ^*  Neither  would  blood  and  water  have  come  out, 
^  when  his  side  was  pierced :  for  all  these  things  are  tokens 
*^  of  flesh  (a  real  bomr),  which  he  assumed  from  the  eardi^*^ 
Origen  also,  thou^  ne  pronounced  the  blood  and  water  to 
be  something  extraordinisry,  uses  it  in  another  place  as  oon- 
dusiire  wainst  those  who  said  that  our  Saviour  had  not  a 
materialbut  a  qnritual  body :  he  follows  Iren«us  in  alleging 
many  other  proofs,  and  then  says,  *^  We  must  also  think 
^  the  same  of  the  blood  and  water  which  proceeded  from 
**  his  side,  when  the  soldier  pierced  it  with  a  spear  ».'*'  Atha- 
nasius,  when  he  is  maintaining  the  reality  of  Christ'^s  human 
nature,  observes,  ^^  We  may  also  perceive  what  I  have  said 
**  in  thit  which  took  place  at  the  crucifixion ;  how  our  Sa- 

•  De  RebaptismRte,  p.  364. 

"  Epiat.  LXIX.  ad  OceaDiim>  6.  toI.  I.  p.  418. 

•  Id  Joan.  Hom.  LXXXV.  3.  rol.  VIII.  p.  507. 

F  Serm.  V.  de  Lmct.  Jacob.  toI.  V.  p.  30.  de  Cwitaie  Deiy  XXII.  17.  rol. 
VII.  p.  679. 

«  fiotb  tbeae  Diaaertations  are  prioted  in  tbe  Tbesaurnt  Tbaologioo-Fhilo- 
log.  appended  to  the  Critici  Sacri.  I  would  add  Basnage,  ^nnai.  ad  an.  33. 
S.  s6.  Larope  in  Joan.  idz.  34.  Gregory  XIII.  said  that  water  onglit  to  be 
n^r^  with  the  wine  in  the  Eucfaariat,  beoaoae  both  flowed  from  our  Satriour'a 
^de.    RUieHf  Dm,  41- 

'  III.  aa.  a,  p.  319.  See  alK>  IV.  33.  a.  p.  271,  where  there  it  the  aarae 
argument. 

•  In  Epiat.  ad  Gal.  vol.  IV.  p.  691. 
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'<  viour  demonstrated  the  reality  of  hb  body  by  patting 
<<  forth  the  blood ;  and  by  the  addition  of  the  water,  he 
^^  shewed  his  unpolluted  purity,  and  that  it  was  the  body  of 
^  ^^  Grod^.'*^  In  the  same  work,  when  refuting  the  same  fatere- 
tics,  he  speaks  of  ^^  the  realit}r  of  his  body  being  proved  at 
^^  the  crudfixion,  by  the  effu^on  of  the  blood.'"  Waterlaad 
was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  St.  John  meant  to  refute  die 
Docetse  by  bearing  record  of  the  blood  and  water,  though 
he  connects  it,  erroneously  as  I  conceive,  with  the  blood 
and  water  mentioned  in  1  John  v.  6.  (vol.  V.  p.  190.)  Ber- 
tholdt  has  also  supposed  that  St.  John  in  ttus  passage  in- 
tended to  refute  the  Docetae. 

NOTE  71.— See  Lecture  VI,  p.  172. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  writers,  to  whom  I  re- 
ferred at  the  be^nning  of  the  last  note,  and  who  speak  of  the 
heart  of  our  Saviour  oeing  pierced,  intended  to  assert  that 
it  was  the  left  side  which  was  pierced.  Ritterus  says  in  his 
Dissertation,  *^  Sunt,  qui  sinistrum  defendere  conantur,  et 
^*  ex  mente  veterum  auorundam,  qui  cor  Christi  IsBsum  fu- 
<^  isse  dicunU  At  falso  nituntur  principio,  ac  si  cor  in  si- 
**  nistra  lateris  parte  esset  pontum.  Est  enim  quoad  basin  m 
**  medioj  ut  docet  Barthounus  in  Institut.  Anatom.  II.  6.^ 
Without  dwelling  longer  upon  this  point,  I  would  observe, 
that  some  ancient  writers  conceived  both  sides  to  have  been 
pierced,  or  that  the  spear  passed  through  both,  and  Mood 
issued  from  one  orifice,  and  water  from  the  other.  £iista- 
thius,  bishop  of  Antiodi,  is  quoted  by  Theodoret,  as  ^leak- 
ing of  ^<  the  pierced  sides  ^  of  our  Saviour.  Among  the 
poems  of  Prudentius  we  find  the  following  expresnon. 

Ipse  loci  est  DomiDus,  laterum  cui  vulnere  utroque 
Hinc  cruor  efiusus  fluxit,  et  inde  latex  ^  ; 

and  in  an  epigram  by  the  same  or  another  Pnidentiits,  we 

read, 

Trajectus  per  utnimque  latus,  latioem  atque  cmorem 
Christus  agit ;  sanguis  victoria,  lympha  lavacnim  est*. 

In  another  poem  he  speaks  of  "  costarum  vuinera  J  -7*  and 
Pope  Leo  I.  mentions  <<the  wounds  of  his  ade^:'"  whidi 
expressions  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  difiiculty  of  deddingy 
whether  Chnst's  wounds  were  five  or  six ;  a  question  whidi 
has  been  very  gravely  discussed  by  writers  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  Cornelius  a  Lapide  as  gravely  decides,  that 


•  Cont.  ApoUiD.  I.  i8.  p.  937.  «  DuL  I.  voL  IV.  p.  37. 

•  Peristeph.  Hymn.  VIII.  15.  »  Diptycbon.  41. 
y  Apotheo6.  aao.              »  Epbt  XCVIII.3. 
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both  ofunions  are  probable  \     It  is  perhaps  more  worthy  <^ 
remark,  that  at  the  celebration  of  tne  mass,  the  host  is  so 

E laced  with  respect  to  the  cup,  that  it  may  represent  the 
lood  flowing  from  the  ri^ht  siae.  This  custom  was  ordered  . 
as  long  ago  as  by  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  who  says,  **  Hostia,  quae  juxta  calicem  consima- 
^*  tur,  sic  debet  esse  posita,  ut  sua  et  calicis  positione  dex- 
"  trum  Christi  latus  reprsesentet  ^.^  Innocent  III.  who 
was  pope  from  1198  to  1216,  also  gives  the  same  directions: 
*^  Calix  ponitur  ad  dextrum  latus  oblatae,  quasi  sanguinem 
**  suscepturus,  qui  de  latere  Christi  dextro  creditur  vel  cer- 
*^  nitur  profluxisse  <^.^  I  may  mention  also,  that  St.  Fran- 
cis, who  is  believed  by  the  Romanists  to  have  had  the  five 
wounds  of  Christ  impressed  miraculously  upon  his  body,  is 
expressly  said  to  have  received  the  mark  of  the  lance  on  his 
right  side<^.  With  respect  to  piuntines,  which  represent 
our  Saviour  after  the  crucifixion,  I  need  only  mention  three 
which  are  among  the  most  celebrated;  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  bv  Daniel  di  Volterra;  the  same  subject  by  Reu- 
bens; and  tne  Interment,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
three  Maries,  by  Annibal  Carracci.  In  both  of  these,  the 
-wound  is  on  the  right  side :  and  I  know  of  no  exception  to 
this  rule  among  the  earlier  painters*  Those  of  a  more  mo- 
dem date  have,  I  believe,  chanfi;ed  the  practice :  and  they 
either  place  the  wound  on  the  left  side,  or  they  have  fol- 
lowed tne  caution  of  Lucas  Cranach,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished German  painters  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
being  asked  why  he  nad  omitted  the  wound  in  our  Saviour^s 
side,  replied,  ^^  that  no  divine  had  proved  to  him  out  of 
**  scripture  what  was  its  proper  place. 

I  have  perhaps  gone  too  mmutely  into  thb  question,  which 
after  all  is  of  very  little  importance.  But  tne  removal  of 
error  is  always  of  some  consequence :  and  it  has  been  so 
often  and  so  generally  asserted,  that  the  words  of  St.  John 
demonstrate  the  death  of  Jesus,  that  I  was  anxious  to  shew 
how  entirely  destitute  such  a  notion  is  of  all  ancient  author- 
ity. Other  writers  upon  this  subject  are  Gretserus,  de 
druce  Christi.   Faesius,  de  Vulnerums  Christi.    CoUius,  de 

*  So  absurd  were  the  arguments  admitted  oo  both  sides  of  this  question, 
that  Hieronyrous  Bardi  appealed  to  the  cloth  which  had  wrapped  our  Saviour's 
body,  and  which  was  preserved  at  Turin.  It  only  contained  the  marks  of 
Jive  wounds ! 

^  Epist  231.  p.  403.  ed.  1610. 

'  De  sacro  altaris  mysterio.  If.  57.  p<  1 17*  ed.  1550. 

<i  See  his  Life  by  Bonaventura,  c.  13.  and  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints. 
llie  Romanists  might  perhaps  retort  upon  the  ProtesUnts,  when  they  find 
Rittenis  quoting  .Exdc.  xlvii.  3.  in  proof  of  the  water  coming  from  the  right 
ride. 
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Sanguine  ChrisH.  WoeiiuSf  de  per/bsso  Latere  ChrisHy  inter 
Select.  DisptU. 

NOTE  72.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  173. 

The   CbristiaiiB  may   themselves   have    contributed    to 
strengthen  this  error  of  the  Gnostics  by  nieaking  of  Jesus 
being  anointed  as  the  Christ  by  the  Holy  (rhost  at  his  bap- 
tism. Thas  Irenaeus,  when  he  is  refuting  the  Gnostics  upon 
this  very  point,  says,  ^^  Inasmuch  as  the  Word  of  God  was 
'^  man,  or  the  root  of  Jesse,  and  a  eon  of  Abraham,  in  this 
"  character  the  Sprit  of  God  rested  upon  him,  and  he  was 
"  anointed  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  humble^.'*  Theodoret 
also  asserts,  that  the  name  of  Christ  came  to  him  from  the 
unction  of  the  Spirit  ^    Beausobre  accuses  Archelaus  most 
unfairly  of  agreeing  with  the  heretics  upon  diis  pcHnts.  The 
words  of  Archelaus  are  certainly  rather  unj^rded.     He 
says  to  Manes,  "  He  who  was  bom  of  Mary  was  the  Son, 
**  Jesus,  who  was  willing  to  undertake  this  great  contest. 
^^  This  is  the  Christ  of  God,  who  descended  upon  hira,  who 
**  was  bom  of  Mary  ^."^     But  I  would  observe  m  the  first 
place,  that  Archelaus  was  here  asserUn^  i^inst  Manes,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  before  his  oaptism,  as  much  as 
after :  and  in  proof  of  this  he  had  previously  said,  '^  If  jan 
^^  say,  that  Christ  was  not  bora  of  Mary,  but  appeared  as  a 
^^  man,  &c.  &c.i^    Beausobre  observes  upon  tnis  last  pas- 
sage, that  the  word  Christ  must  be  a  mistake,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  Jesus :  ^  car  notre  auteur  distingue  soignettse- 
**  ment  entre  Jesus  et  le  Christ ;  Tun  est  le  ^fits  de  Metric j 
*^  Tautre  le  Fils  de  Dieu^    But  this  is  an  entire  assump- 
tion of  the  point  at  issue ;  and  we  have  an  equal  r^t  to 
make  the  latter  passage  interpret  the  former.     It  is  evi« 
dent  also,  that  the  opinion  of  Archelaus  was  not  the  same 
with  that  of  Manes ;  f<M*  the  latter  wishes  to  fcnroe  him  into 
an  agreement,  and  says,  ^  If  you  say,  that  he  was  bora  of 
'^  Mary  a  mere  man,  and  that  he  received  the  Spirit  at  his 
<<  baptism,  he  must  therefore  appear  to  be  Son  by  adopdon, 
•*  and  not  by  nature*.*"    Manes  therefore  knew  diat  Ar- 
chelaus believed  Jesus  to  be  Son  by  natiure,  and  not  by 
adoption,  and  he  wishes  him  now  to  confess  the  contrary. 
Bewsobre  observes,  ^^  Archelaus  repond,  mais  sans  nier 
*<  aucunement  la  consequence.'"    This  is  not  strictly  true : 
for  almost  his  first  words  are,  **  To  you  it  appears  widced 
'*  to  say,  that  Jesus  had  Mary  for  his  mother,  and  you 
« 

•  III.  9.  3.  p.  185.    See  mlto  18. 3.  p.  aio. 

f  H«r.  Fab.  V.  1 1.  p.  279.  •  Vol.  I.  p.  1 15. 

k  Rel.  Sacr.  IV.  p.  264.  *  lb.  p.  261.  ^  U,.  p,  ^^ 
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*<  have  stated  other  thines  in  your  argument,  all  of  whick 
**  /  dread  to  repeat.^  We  have  a  right  to  infer,  that  one 
of  the  points,  which  Archelaus  dreaded  to  repeat,  was  the 
assertion  of  Jesus  not  being  Son  of  Grod  by  nature.  This 
was  directly  contrary  to  his  own  belief,  as  Manes  appears 
to  have  known ;  and  the  point,  whidi  they  were  now  dis- 
puting, was  whether  Jesus  was  reall  y  bom  of  Mary  or  no. 
Archdkus  believed,  like  all  the  Fathers,  that  Jena  Christy 
the  Son  of  God,  was  bom  of  Mary :  but  he  also  believed, 
that  he  was  anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  before  he  entered 
upon  his  ministry. 

NOTE  73.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  175. 

Irenseus,  whose  authority  is  particularly  valuable  from 
his  acquaintance  with  Pol;^carp,  says  expressly  that  ^^  John 
^^  wished  by  the  publication  of  his  Gospel  to  remove  the 
'*  error,  which  had  been  sown  in  men'*s  minds  by  Cerin- 
"  thus'.*"  The  same  is  asserted  by  Jerom'",  though  Theo- 
doret  qpeaks  doubtingly  upon  the  subject :  ^^  TJiey  say  that 
^  Cerinthus  sowed  the  tares  of  his  own  heresy,  while  John 
*'  who  wrote  the  Gospel  was  still  alive"."  Those  heretics, 
who  ascribed  St.  Jobn'^s  Gospel  and  Revelations  to  Cerin- 
thus*',  must  probably  have  supposed  them  to  be*contem- 

Joraries :  but  if  we  give  any  credit  to  a  story  recorded  by 
reaseus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  He  says,  when 
speaking  of  Polycarp,  ^'  There  are  some  who  have  heard 
*^  him  tell,  that  John  the  disciple  of  our  Lord,  being  at 
^^  Ephesus  and  going  to  bathe,  and  seeing  Cerinthus  in  the 
**  place,  hurried  out  of  the  bath  without  bathing,  and  added, 
^  Let  us  run  away,  lest  even  the  bath  should  fall  to  pieces, 
*^  while  Cerinthus  the  enemy  of  truth  is  in  it  P."  Theodoret 
rdates  the  same  story  <1 :  and  so  does  Epiphanius ;  but  by  a 
slip  of  the  memoiT>  as  it  appears,  he  tias  put  the  name  of 
Ebion  for  that  of  Cerinthus  ^  Feuardentius,  in  his  note 
upon  Irenaeus,  quotes  Jerom  *  as  saying,  that  the  bath  ac- 
tually fell,  and  crushed  Cerinthus  and  bis  friends:  but  it  is 
justly  observed  by  Itti^us  and  by  Tillemont,  that  the  trea- 


I  III.  II.  i.p.  i88. 

"  Pnef.  ad  Mat  rol.  Vfl.  p.  3.    Catal,  Scnptor.  Eccles.  rol  II.  p.  829. 

"  Hmr.  Fab.  II.  Pnsf.  p.  216.  *  Epipban.  Hsr.  U.  3.  p.  434- 

9  III.  3.  4.  p.  177.'  4  Her.  Fab.  II.  3.  p.  220. 

'  Hsr.  XXX.  24.  p.  148.  BaroDius  thinks  that  the  auectlotc  may  be  tnie 
of  £bioo  at  well  as  of  Cerintbut.  It  ia  aiognlar  that  Jewel,  in  his  letter  to 
Sigoor  Sdpio  on  the  Ck>niicil  of  Trent,  speaks  of  (Jfymfius  as  the  person  in 
Ibe  bath;  which  must  bate  been  a  mistake  cither  of  the  writer  or  the 
printer. 

•  Contra  Lucif. 
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Use  of  Jerom  contains  no  such  statement;  and  I  have  not 
met  with  it  in  any  writer  earher  than  Gabriel  Pratec^  who 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  truth  of  the  story  has 
been  questioned  altogether  by  Lampe^  but  defended  by 
Oeder  u :  and  Mosheim  has  justly  observed,  that  if  the  dis* 
agreement  between  Irenseus  and  Epiphanius  is  to  make  us 
reject  this  story,  *^  the  greatest  part  of  andent  history  must 
^*  be  laid  aside  and  accused  of  ralsehood.**^  Epiphanius  cer- 
tainly ascribed  an  early  date  to  Cerinthus,  since  he  says 
that  he  and  Ebion  were  contemporaries  of  Baalides  and 
Saturninus,  but  lived  a  little  before  them  ^.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  Eusebius  quotes  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as 
merely  saying,  that  St.  John  was  urged  to  write,  becaiuae 
the  three  other  Evangelists  had  only  recorded  ra  awfutrut^ 
or  what  related  to  Jesus  in  his  human  nature  y.  But  I 
cannot  see  how  the  one  tradition  interferes  with  the  other: 
and  if  the  friends  of  St.  John  had  found  that  the  Gnostics 
appealed  to  the  three  Gospels,  and  perverted  them  to  sup- 
port their  own  doctrines,  it  was  very  natural  that  they 
should  wish  another  to  be  written,  which  might  more  de> 
cidedly  combat  these  errors. 

The  date  of  Cerinthus  has  been  discussed  by  Basnage  ', 
Faydit^;  and  Lampe^;  all  of  whom  suppose  him  to  have 
lived  in  the  rei^  of  Hadrian  or  Antonmus  Pius.  Their 
arguments  have  oeen  answered  by  Buddeus^  and  by  Oeder; 
and  Mosheim  is  inclined  to  support  the  ancient  nodon, 
which  would  place  Cerinthus  at  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. M ichaelis  is  decisive  in  thinking  that  Sl  John  wrote 
to  confute  the  heresy  of  Cerinthus :  and  so  also  is  Water- 
land,  vol.  V.  p.  175,  who  fixes  the  date  of  this  heresf , 
A.  D.  60.  Neander  believes  the  ancient  traditions  to  be 
true,  AUgemeine  GeschiclUe  der  Chrisilichen  Rdigiam^ 
part.  L  p.  672. 

NOTE  74.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  176. 

Mosheim  has  collected  and  detailed  with  great  minute* 
ness  the  philosophical  opinions  of  Cerinthus  <l.    I  shall  con* 

>  Prolegom.  in  Jord.  I.  5.  p.  69.  Also  by  Arnold,  Hi$L  Eecia.  I.  4.  ai. 
RDd  hy  Dr.  Middleton,  ff^orkt^  vol.  IT.  p.  41(1. 

"  De  Scopo  Erang.  Joan.  p.  aa.  >  Her.  XXXI.  a.  p.  164. 

r  Hist.  Eccles.  VI.  14.    See  also  III.  a4.  and  Jerom,  Prmf,  te  Mmi. 

'  Exerc,  Hist,  CrU,  cont.  Baron,  ad  an.  a i.  p.  358.  jInmaL  PoUt.  Eede*. 
vol.  11.  p.  6. 

•  Rdaircissemens  snr  la  Doctrine,  &c.  des  a  preroiem  Siedea.  c  5.  p.  64. 

^  Proleg.  in  Joan.  II.  3.  17.  p.  iSa.  *  Eccles.  Apost.  5.  p.  4vs* 

'  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent  I.  part  II.  c.  V.  16.  DeReinuimie  Comsi.  CtoL  1.  70. 
but  particularly  in  his  ItuiUut,  Mqf,  p.  445.  See  alto  Lampe,  Prwiigam, 
im  Joan,  II.  3. 31.  p.  189. 
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tent  myself  with  describing  them  in  the  words  of  the  earliest 
Fathers.  Irenseus  represents  him  as  teaching,  ^^  that  the 
**  world  was  not  made  by  the  supreme  God,  but  by  some 
**  Power  greatly  separated  and  removed  from  the  supreme 
**  Power  which  is  above  all,  and  ignorant  of  the  God  who  is 
**  over  all  «.^  In  another  place  he  charges  him  with  "  be- 
**  lieving  the  Creator  not  to  be  the  same  person  with  the 
•*  Father  of  our  Lord,  and  the  Son  of  the  Creator '  not  to 
^'  be  the  same  with  Christ  who  came  down  from  above,  who 
**  also  continued  impassible,  when  he  descended  upon  Jesus 
^  the  son  of  the  Creator,  and  flew  up  again  to  his  own 
*^  Pleroma;  that  the  beginning  was  Monogenes^  but  that 
*^  Logos  was  the  real  son  of  Uie  only-begotten ;  and  that 
**  the  creation  of  our  world  was  not  made  by  the  supreme 
•*  God,  but  by  some  Power  holding  a  very  subordinate 
**  rank,  and  cut  ofl^  from  a  communication  with  those  things 
*^  which  are  invisible  and  not  to  be  named  s.'"  Epiphanius 
speaks  of  him  as  teaching,  **  that  the  world  was  made  by 
**  Angels,  and  that  it  was  not  made  by  the  first  and  supreme 
**  Power h,*"  Theodoret  agrees  with  this,  when  he  describes 
his  doctrine  to  have  been,  that  "  there  is  one  God  of  the 
^*  universe,  but  that  he  is  not  the  Creator  of  the  world,  but 
^*  certain  Powers  separated  from  him,  and  altogether  igno- 
**  rant  of  him  ».'*'  In  another  place  he  expressly  names  tiim 
with  Basilides  and  others,  *^  who  said  that  the  world  was 
**  made  by  certain  Angels,  the  chief  of  whom  was  lada- 
"baotfak.'^  The  readers  of  Irenseus^  and  Epiphanius"* 
will  be  familiar  with  the  latter  name,  or  laldabaoth,  as  it  is 
generally  written,  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
%ons  or  Emanations  of  the  Nicolaitans  and  most  of  the 
Gnostics.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  quite  plain,  as  Mosheim 
concludes,  that  Cerinthus  was  in  every  sense  of  the  term  a 
Gnostic :  and  Epiphanius  may  perhaps  be  correct  in  saying, 
that  the  only  point,  in  which  he  differed  from  the  rest,  was 
in  paying  a  partial  attention  to  Judaism  ^.  That  he  was 
himself  a  Jew,  may  be  inferred  from  the  authority  of  the 
same  writer,  who  says  that  he  was  circumcised,  and  enjoined 

•  I.  26. 1,  p.  105. 

'  Fahricatoris.  Mosbeiin  thinks  that  this  may  rather  be  taken  for  Joseph 
ike  Carpenter,     Instit.  Maj.  p.  450-1. 

f  III.  II.  I.  p.  188.  ^  Her.  XXVIII.  I.  p.  no. 

»  H«r.  Fab.  II.  3.  p.  219. 

^  lb.  V.  4.  p.  360.  This  is  confirmed  by  Athanasius,  who  says  that  Car- 
pocratas  beKered  the  world  to  be  made  by  Angels ;  (Orat  I.  cont  Arian.  56. 
p.  461.)  and  Cerinthus  agreed  with  Carporrates. 

'  1. 30.  5.  p.  109.  "»  Her.  XXV.  3.  P  78  XXXVII.  3.  p.  270. 

•  Jerom  speaks  of  his  uniting  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  JE>w/.CXII. 
13.  Tol.  I.  p  740. 
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caTCumeiston  and  other  Jewish  rites  upon  his  foUowm. 
The  same  is  said  by  Jerom%  and  several  later  writefsF: 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  Irenaeus  and  Theodont 
say  nothing  of  his  affection  for  Judaism,  I  cannot  tgtee 
with  Massuet,  the  editor  of  Irenseus,  who  thinks  that  £pi- 
phanius  was  mistaken  in  this  assertion  ^  Mosbeim  is  m- 
dined  to  support  Epiphanius,  as  does  Buddeus :  and  the 
whole  difficulty  perhaps  connsts  in  understanding,  how  a 
Jew  could  agree  with  the  Gnostics,  one  of  whose  principies 
was  to  reject  the  Old  Testament,  uid  to  deny  that  the  su- 
preme Grod  was  the  God  of  the  Jews.  Periiaps  howe?er 
there  is  a  great  error  in  expecting  conastency  in  a  €rno6tic: 
and  the  former  history  <^  the  Jews  might  hinder  us  froin 
feeling  surprise,  if  Cerinthus,  as  he  is  reported  by  Epinba- 
nius,  believed  ^<  the  Law  and  the  Prtqihets  to  have  oeeo 
^*  given  by  Angds,  and  that  he  who  gave  the  Law  was  one 
*<  of  the  angels  who  created  the  world.^  When  he  goes  on 
to  charge  Cerinthus  with  inconsistency,  for  saying  that  the 
Law  was  given  by  a  bad  Angel,  and  yet  enjoining  obedience 
to  the  Law,  we  may  perhaps  hesitate  before  we  adnnt  Ae 
testimony.  Buddeus  has  expressed  his  doubts':  and  it 
seems  most  probable,  that  Epiphanius  in  this  instanoe  has 
attributed  to  Cerinthus  what  was  the  common  doctrine  of 
the  Gnostics ;  but  that  Cerinthus  so  far  diflered  from  the 
rest,  as  to  teach  that  the  creative  Angel,  and  the  one  who 
gave  the  Law,  were  good  beings. 

I  should  state,  that  the  name  of  this  heretic  is  sometimes 
written  Merinthus :  and  E[uphanius  doubts,  whether  Cerm- 
thus  and  Merinthus  were  two  separate  persons,  or  only  dif- 
ferent names  for  one  and  the  same'.  It  has  been  observed 
by  some  writers,  that  Merinthus  in  Greek  signifies  a  kaikr: 
and  Mosheim  is  probably  right  in  conjecturing,  that  the 
alteration  was  macle  for  sake  of  derision.  Philastrius  writes 
the  name  CherirUktts:  and  Guido  de  Permniano,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  speaks  of  the  Chyrinthians,  who  were 
so  called  from  Chyrinthus;  and  of  the  Merinthians  or  My- 
rinthians,  who  recdved  their  name  from  Myrinthus.  Bat 
these  are  the  mistakes  or  inadvertendes  of  later  writers. 

NOTE  75.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  1T7. 
I  shall  follow  the  same  plan  as  in  the  last  note,  and  give 

•  Epist  CXll.  13.  vol.  I.  p.  740. 

p  Augintiii.  H<er.  vol.  VIII.  p.  7.  Damascen.  de  H^r.  PhiUstriiis»  Pro- 
destinatns,  Isidorns  Hisp.  Orig,  VIII.  5.  Honorins  AogasL 

«»  PrBf.  §.  127.  '  Eccles.  Apost.  p.  457. 

•H«r.  XXVIII.  8.  p.  115,  116.  AugnstiD.  Hm-.  fol.  VIII.  p.  7.  Da- 
maaceo.  Hdnr,  38.  vol.  I.  p.  83. 
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the  c^inions  c^  Cerinthua  concerning  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
language  of  the  early  Fathers.  I  have  already  in  part  quoted 
Irenseus  at  p.  477.  and  he  says  in  another  place  or  Cerinthus^ 
^^  that  he  ascribed  an  inferior  station  to  Jesus,  who  was  not 
*^  born  of  a  Virgin :  (for  this  appeared  to  him  impossible :) 
**  but  that  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  bom  like 
''all  other  men,  and  that  he  surpassed  all  men  in  right- 
''  eousness,  prudence,  and  wisdom :  that  Christ  descended 
''  upon  him  after  his  baptism  in  the  figure  of  a  dove,  from 
''  that  supreme  Power  which  is  above  all,  and  then  an- 
''  nounced  the  unknown  Father,  and  performed  miracles ; 
''  but  that  at  last  Christ  flew  back  again  from  Jesus,  and 
''  that  Jesus  suffered  and  rose  again :  but  that  Christ  con- 
''  tinued  impassible,  having  a  spiritual  existence  ^'"  Ac- 
cording to  Epiphanius  he  taught,  '^  that  Jesus  was  the  son 
''  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  Uiat  after  he  was  grown  up, 
''  Christ  descended  upon  him,  that  is,  the  Holy  Ghost,  m 
''  the  form  of  a  dove,  in  the  river  Jordan,  and  revealed  the 
*'  unknown  Father  to  him,  and  by  him  to  his  followers : 
''  and  from  this  cause,  after  that  the  power  was  come  upon 
''  him  from  above,  he  performed  miracles ;  and  when  he 
''  suffered,  that  which  came  from  above  fled  up  again  from 
''  Jesus:  and  that  Jesus  suffered  and  rose  again ;  but  that 
''  Christ,  who  came  upon  him  from  above,  and  was  im- 
''  pasrible,  fled  up  again,  (which  was  that  which  descended 
''  m  the  form  of  a  dove ;)  and  that  Jesus  was  not  Christ  •*.*" 
In  other  places  he  speaks  a[  Jesus  as  a  meie  man  born  in 
the  ordinary  way  <•  Theodoret  agrees  so  exactly  with  the 
two  former  writers,  that  I  need  not  transcribe  the  passage  X:*" 
and  the  reader  may  now  understand  the  doctrine  of  those 
Gnostics,  who  were  not  Docetse,  but  believed  Jesus  to  be 
an  ordinary  man.  Epiphanius  has  preserved  a  curious  fact 
concerning  the  Cerinthians,  that  ''  they  use  the  Gospel  of 
''  Matthew  ii>part,  and  not  entire;  but  they  use  it  on  ac- 
*'  count  of  the  genealogy  which  proves  the  incarnation ^z^^ 
and  in  another  ^ace  he  tells  us,  that ''  Cerinthus  and  Car- 
*^  poerates  use  the  same  GK)6pel  as  the  Ebionites,  and  wish 
''  to  prove  from  the  genealogy  at  the  beginning  of  Mat- 
*«  thew'^s  Grospel,  that  Christ  [Jesus]  was  bom  of  Joseph 
''  and  Mary.  But  the  Ebionites  have  a  different  notion ; 
''  for  they  out  away  the  genealogies  in  Matthew,  and  begin 

*  I.  26. 1,  p.  105.  •*  Hsr.  XXVIII.  I.  p.  no,  11 1. 

*■  *Em  wmfKT^tfitit  >^iX^  &t$(«*w»9.    Httr,  LI.  2.  p.  423.    vr^U^am  mm  -^iXif 
4»^fM-«f.  4-P-4H- 

f  Hwr.  FiJ>.  IL  3.  p.  219. 

■  Am  TV  yxnmXtyU^  rnv  tfem^xt,    Hter.  XXVIII.  5.  p.  1 13. 
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*<  with  the  words.  In  those  days  came  John  the  Baptisi^hc 
^*  ill.  1  .^"^  It  may  appear  strange,  that  Cerinthus  aiid  Ebkn, 
who  are  both  cnarsed  with  believing  Jesus  to  be  a  mere 
roan,  should  have  drawn  contrary  inferences  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Matthew'^s  Gospel :  but  we  must  remember,  that 
Epiphanius  speaks  of  Cerinthus  admitting  this  Gospel  oolj 
in  part:  and  there  is  abundant  evidence,  that  the  Gospel 
used  by  the  Ebionites  was  by  no  means  the  genuine  Go^ 
of  St.  Matthew.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  mat  both  these 
heretics  mutilated  and  altered  it,  as  best  suited  their  own 
fancies.  Cerinthus  probably  took  so  much  of  the  gaieakgTf 
as  proved  the  Jewish  descent  of  Jesus,  and  consequeoUj 
his  numan  birth ;  but  rejected  every  thing  which  supported 
his  miraculous  conception.  The  Ebionites,  or  at  least  put 
of  them,  who  knew  that  St.  Matthew  did  not  speak  of  Jesus 
as  a  mere  man,  thought  it  safer  to  reject  the  whole  of  the 
genealogy. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  decide,  what  was  the  difference  be- 
tween Carpocrates  and  Cerinthus  in  thdr  opinions  concem- 
ing  Christ.  Epiphanius^  and  Theodoret^^  appear  to  hive 
copied  Irenseus^  in  describing  the  sentiments  of  Carpocn- 
tes ;  and  I  quote  Theodoret  as  the  most  concise,  who  spetb 
of  him  as  teaching,  ^^  that  Jesus  was  bom  of  Joseph  and 
^^  Mary  like  other  men,  but  that  he  excelled  in  virtue,  aod 
^  had  a  pure  soul  which  remembered  what  it  did  when  liv- 
"  ing  with  the  Unbegotten.'"  It  is  plain  therefore  that 
Carpocrates  was  not  a  Docetist ;  and  he  mayhave  beeo  the 
first  Gnostic  who  rejected  that  absurdity.  The  pubHcatioo 
of  the  Gospels  may  probably  have  driven  him  to  admit  so 
much  of  the  truth :  but  there  seems  little  or  no  diflfereoce 
between  his  notion  concerning  Christ  and  that  of  Cerinthus. 
I  have  already  referred  to  Epiphanius  as  saying,  that  the 
only  difference  between  Carpocrates  and  Cerinthus  consisted 
in  the  latter  being  addicted  to  Judaism :  and  ihis  may  have 
contributed  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  a  party,  rather  than 
any  peculiarity  of  opinion  concerning  Jesus  Christ. 

Since  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  Carpocrates 
Uved  before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  I  may  be  expected 
to  enter  into  a  little  more  detail  concerning  nim.  I  have 
stated,  at  p.  175.  that  nearly  all  the  Fathers  agree  in  plac- 
ing Carpocrates  before  Cerinthus «:  and  yet  some  modeni 

•  H«r.  XXX.  14.  p.  138.  *  Hw.  XXVIl.  a.  p.  101. 

•  H«r.  Fab.  I.  5.  p.  1^.  *  I.  25.  i.  p.  103. 

•  Thb  it  allowed  aod  fully  proved  by  Lampe,  ProUg.  m  ^^^-j}^'  ** 
p.  184.  tboogfa  he  pUccs  Carpocrates  as  well  as  Cerintfatis  10  tbe  aecond  on- 
tory.   lb.  p.  185. 
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writers^have  decided  that  he  did  not  appear  ull  the  second 
century  ^  If  we  follow  the  Fathers  concerning  Cerinthus, 
we  are  bound  also  to  believe,  that  he  was  preceded  by  Car- 
pocrates;  and  I  must  repeat  what  I  have  remarked  in  more 
than  one  place,  that  there  is  an  interval  of  nearly  thirty 
years  between  the  death  of  St  Paul  and  the  publication  of 
St.  Johns's  Grospel,  concerning  which  we  know  little  or  no- 
thing s.  Towaras  the  end  of  this  period  I  conceive  Carpo- 
crates  to  have  spread  his  doctrines:  and  I  have  ^ven  a 
reason  for  thinking,  that  he  modified  the  Gnostic  hypothesis 
concerning  Christ,  in  consequence  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
three  first  Gospels.  This  would  lead  us  to  the  same  con- 
elusion  concerning  his  date :  and  without  admitting  the  story, 
which  is  told  by  Frsedestinatus  \  that  Carpocrates  was  con- 
demned in  Cyprus  by  Barnabas,  I  have  little  hesitation  in 
supposing  him  to  have  spread  his  heresy  about  the  same 
time  with  the  Nioolaitans,  and  to  have  met  with  the  same 
success  among  the  Gentile  Gnostics,  as  Cerinthus  did 
among  those  who  had  been  Jews.  His  name  is  written 
Carpocras  by  Epiphanius,  but  the  more  usual  form  is  Car- 
pocrates. An  expression  in  the  same  writer  would  lead  us 
to  think  that  he  was  a  native  of  Cephallene  ^ ;  though  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria^  and  Theodoret^  say  expres^y  that 
he  was  of  Alexandria.  Perhaps  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  he  studied  in  the  latter  city;  and  since  Theodoret  adds 
that  his  son  Epiphanes  was  versed  in  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, we  may  easily  account  for  the  father  being  seduced 
by  Gnosticism.  Theodoret  also  states,  that  these,  i.  e.  the 
father  and  son,  carried  their  heresies  to  their  height  in  the 
rei^  of  Hadrian;  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
notion  of  Carpocrates  having  begun  nis  heresy  before  the 
end  of  the  first  century :  and  if  those  commentators  are 
right,  who  suppose  St.  Jude  to  have  written  his  Epistle 
some  time  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  the  followers  of  Car- 
pocrates may  have  been  among  the  number  of  those  whom 
ne  condemns.  Clement  informs  us  that  Epiphanes  died  at 
1  the  early  age  of  17,  and  Hadrian  began  his  reign  A.  D. 
117,  so  that  Carpocrates  may  very  well  have  been  a  contem- 

'  See  Pnef.  to  Irencns,  §.  1 19.  Moibeim,  Inttiiut.  Mq;,  p.  440.  who  does 
DDt  bimfflf  tfaink  that  this  late  date  it  dearly  prored :  but  be  places  him  in 
the  aecond  century,  de  Rebut  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  49,  &c.  So  does  Col- 
lergint,  de  Orig,  et  Prog.  Hmrs.  III.  a.  p.  97.  He  it  placed  before  Cerio- 
ima  by  Imbonatnt,  de  jtdveniu  Mettim  ab  Uetretieerum  ealmmnm  vindieato, 

h  a.  p.  157- 
■  See  Vitringa,  Oht.  Saer.  IV.  7.  vol.  III.  p.  900,  &c. 
»  VII.  p.  13.  ed.  Sirmondl.  «  Her.  XXXII.  3.  p.  210. 

kStroin.  III.  a.  p.511.  1  Hsr.  Fab.  I.  5.  p.  196. 

I  i 
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po|rary  of  St.  John  and  abo  of  Hadrian.  Hia 
concerning  the  Creation  and  concerning  Jesus  Chiist  mt 
reported  by  Irenaeus  °>,  Epiphanius  »,  aim  Tbeodoret ^:  mi 
since  the^  all  represent  him  as  agreeing  so  nearly  wMi  Cs- 
rinthus,  It  is  not  necessaiT  to  transcribe  the  passages,  fip- 
phanius  has  preserved  a  fact,  whidi  if  true  is  well  worthy  d 
remark,  that  the  followers  of  Carpocrates  assumed  the  name 
of  Christians ;  and  this  also  would  agree  with  the  nodoe  of 
their  date  being  fixed  toward  the  end  of  die  first  cenUny : 
but  I  should  be  inclined  to  understand  this  expreasioo  ra- 
ther of  Epphanes  and  his  successors  in  the  seccnid  oeotmy, 
than  of  the  immediate  foUowers  of  Carpocrates  in  bis  earfier 
days.  EuselnusP  quotes  Irenseus,  as  ealting  Carpocrates 
the  father  of  the  Gnostics,  and  as  bating  him  to  have  piwe- 
tised  (^nly  the  same  magic  arts  which  ^naon  bad  used  in 
secret.  Irenaeus  does  not  exactly  say  this  in  his  work  whiA 
is  extant,  but  he  speaks  of  his  incantations  and  other  simikr 
delusions.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Cerinthua  only 
followed  the  example  of  Carpocrates  in  admitting  the  »> 
nealc^,  or  at  least  part  of  it,  which  is  contained  in  Sc 
Matthew^s  Crospel.  With  respect  to  the  moral  conduct  and 
principles  of  Carpocrates,  I  nave  already  stated  them  at 
p.  44o.  to  have  been  marked  by  extreme  profliMcy :  and, 
notwithstanding  the  scepticism  or  the  charity  ot  Lardner, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  m  this  instance  the  testimoDv  of  the 
Fathers  is  to  be  preferred.  To  the  authorities  beuire  ad« 
duced,  I  may  aad  that  c^  Clement  of  Alexandria  %  who 
says  that  the  Carpocratians  held  a  community  of  wives, 
from  which  cause  great  scandal  was  brought  upon  the 
Christian  name.  He  adds,  that  they  practised  all  kinds  of 
enormities  at  their  convivial  meetings ;  and  that  Epiphaaes 
the  son  of  Carpocrates,  whom  I  have  already  mentioiiedy 
was  worshipped  as  a  Grod  at  Same  in  Cephallene.  He  mai- 
tions  this  latter  fact  with  so  much  detail,  that  I  cannot 
doubt  the  truth  of  it:  and  wh^i  Lardner  dwdls  upon  the 
incredibility  of  such  divine  honours  bang  paid  by  Chris- 
tians to  a  Christian,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  endeavouvsd 
to  shew  in  note  88,  that  the  Gnostics  were  not  ChriadaaBy 
nor  ever  considered  as  such  by  real  Christians,  though  they 
often  assumed  the  name,  andf  were  confounded  wiSi  them 
by  the  heathen.  Whoever  wishes  for  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  Carpocrates,  will  find  it  in  Ittigius,  de  HiartAat^ 
cJdSj  p.  108.  and  Jppendiwj  p.  Sff :  also  m  Laidner,  HiiL 

"»  I.  H'  p.  103.  •  H»r.  XXVU.  p.  102.  •  Iter.  Fab.  1. 5.  p.  ifCw 

9  Ecdes.  Hiat  IV.  7.     ^  Strom,  at  supm.    See  Uie  loacriptkNis  U  p.  447. 
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^HereHcSy  book  II.  c.  8.  Massuefs  Preface  to  Irenseus, 
§.  119.  Tilleraont,  Mimoires^  vol.  II.  part  II.  p.  168.  Mo- 
fiheim,  de  Rebus  ante  ConsL  Cent  II.  49*  Fuldner,  de  Car- 
pocraHamSf  in  lUgenius^  Hietorisck-theologiache  Abkandlun- 
gen  der  Geselhchqfi  zu  Leipzig^  1824.  p.  180. 

NOTE  76.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  177. 
Tbe  earliest  writer,  who  speaks  of  Cerinthus  as  holding 
the  doctrine  c^  a  millenniuin,  is  Caius,  who  lived  about  A.  D. 
£10,  and  is  quoted  by  Eusebius'.  He  represents  Cerin- 
thus as  teaching,  *^  that  after  the  resurrection  the  reign  of 
**  Christ  will  be  on  earth,  and  that  the  flesh  will  a&in  live 
*^  subject  to  desires  and  pleasures  in  Jerusalem.^  Eusebius 
adds,  <<that  beio^  an  enemy  to  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
**  wishing  to  deceive,  he  saidf  that  a  thousand  years  would 
^*  be  consumed  in  the  marriage  feast  :^  by  which  he  pro- 
bably meant,  that  Cerinthus  perverted  certain  texts  of  scrip- 
ture, particularly  Rev.  xix.  9.  xx.  3,  4.  He  also  quotes 
Dionysius,  who  was  bidiop  of  Alexandria  from  247  to  266, 
and  who  said  of  Cerinthus,  **  that  he  taught  that  the  king- 
*^  dom  of  Christ  would  be  on  earth,  and  would  consist  of 
*^  those  things  of  which  he  was  himself  fond,  being  given  to 
*^  indulge  his  body,  and  extremely  carnal,  that  is,  c^  all 
**  kinds  of  sensuaf  pleasure,  eating  and  drinking  and  mar- 
**  riage,  and  (that  he  might  appear  to  use  more  decent  ex- 
**  pressions)  of  feasts  and  sacrinoes,  and  the  slaughtering  of 
*^  victims.^  The  substance  of  this  is  repeated  by  The«io- 
rel*,  who  evidently  follows  Caius  and  Dionysius.  Mosheim 
is  not  inclined  to  believe  the  charges  which  are  here  brought 
against  Cerinthus:  but  nnce  we  can  come  to  no  certain 
GonduMon,  where  ancient  testimony  is  on  the  one  side,  and 
conjectural  criticism  on  the  other,  I  can  only  refer  the 
reader  to  tbe  arguments  of  Moshdm,  in  his  insAkitiones 
Majore$^  p.  467.  and  de  Rebue  anie  Canst  Cent  I.  70. 
not.<  I  have  said  that  the  Fathers  also  believed  in  a  mil- 
lennium, for  which  I  must  again  quote  the  authority  of 
£usebius.  He  is  speaking  ch  Papias,  <<who  had  heard 
<^  John,  and  was  the  companion  of  Polycarp  :^  he  calls  him 
a  man  ^  of  weak  intellect,^  c^^pa  <rfjLntpi(  oaw  rw  voSy,  and 
81^  of  him,  **  that  he  had  handed  down  several  things  as 
<^  having  come  to  him  by  unwritten  tradition,  such  as  some 
^  stranoe  panddes  and  precepts  of  our  SavicHir,  and  other 
^*  sudi  fabulous  things.    Among  these  he  said  that  there 

'  Ecdet.  HIrt.  HL  a8. 

*  Hsr.  Fab.  II.  3.  p.  S19.  Aogaitio,  Her.  rol.  VIH.  p.  7. 

liS^ 
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<'  would  be  a  period  of  1000  years  after  the  rosunrectioa  o( 
'« the  dead,  wnen  the  kingdom  of  Christ  would  be  eau- 
**•  blished  upon  this  earth.  Which  noUon  he  formed,  as  1 
*'*'  conceive,  oy  misinterpreting  the  apostolical  declaraliaiiB» 

**  and  not  understanding  their  figurative  expressioos. 

^*  He  was  also  the  cause  of  all  the  other  ecclesiastical  writen 
*^  adopting  the  same  opinion,  who  defended  themaelves  by 
**  the  antiquity  of  this  man ;  such  was  the  case  with  Ire- 
**  naeus,  and  whoever  else  has  expressed  the  same  senti- 
**  ments  ^.'^  The  notion  of  a  millennium  had  been  main- 
tained before  the  time  of  Irenaeus  by  Jusdn  Martyr,  who 
tells  Trypho,  *^  that  Jesus  was  to  come  a^n  to  Jerusalem, 
"  and  again  to  eat  and  drink  with  his  disciples  ^.^  But  he 
speaks  much  more  plainly  afterwards,  when  Trypho  asked 
him  whether  he  reaJly  believed,  ^^  that  Jerusalem  would  be 
<<  rebuilt,  and  that  the  Christians  would  meet  there,  and 
**  together  with  the  Jews  enjoy  happiness  in  the  preaoice  of 
^<  Christ  ^P*^  to  which  he  replies,  ^^  I  have  confessed  to  you 
<<  before,  that  I  and  many  others  have  entertained  this 
^<  opinion  so  as  to  be  firmiy  convinced  that  the  thing  wiU 
^*  take  place ;  but  I  have  also  explained  to  you,  that  there 
*^  are  many  Christians  of  sound  and  reli^ous  minds  who  do 
^*  not  af^cee  in  thinking  so :  for  as  to  Uiose  who  are  called 
^<  Christians,  but  who  are  wicked  and  irreligious  heretics,  I 
**  have  told  you  that  all  thdr  doctrines  are  Uasphemous 
^<  and  wicked  and  absurd :  but  as  for  myself  and  all 
*^  other  Christians  who  think  rightly  upon  dl  points,  we 
^^  are  convinced  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
'^  body,  and  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem,  which  will  be 
"  rebuilt  and  ornamented  and  enlarged,  as  Ezekiel,  Isuab, 
^^  and  other  prophets  acknowledge.  He  then  quotes  Isaiah 
Ixv.  17,  &c.  and  adds,  "  Be»de  which,  a  man  of  our  reli- 
*^  ^on  whose  name  was  John,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Christ, 
<*  foretold  in  a  revelation  which  was  made  to  him,  that 
<^  those  who  believe  in  our  Christ  will  pass  1000  years  in 
**  Jerusalem,  and  that  after  this  the  universal  and  (to  speak 
<<  briefly)  the  eternal  and  simultaneous  resurrection  ov  all 
^^  men,  and  the  iudgment,  will  take  place.  Whidi  also  our 
'^  Lord  declaredf.  They  shall  neither  marry  nor  he  given  in 
*<  marriage^  btU  shall  be  equal  to  the  angus^  being  MUrtn 
<'  of  God,  ^ifie  resurrection."  Luke  xx.  S5, 86.  Irmieus 
expresses  himself  with  equal  or  ev^i  greater  plainness. 
Having  condemned  the  heretics,  who  denied  the  resurreo- 

'  Eocks.  Hist.  III.  39.  p.  137.  •  Dial,  emu  Tryph.  51.  p  14;. 

*  80.  p.  177.  See  alao  139.  p.  130. 
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tion  of  the  body,  who,  as  he  says,  ^*  were  ignorant  of  the 
**  mystery  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just  and  of  the  king-^ 
*^  dom,  which  is  the  beginning  of  incorruption,  by  which 
^<  kingdom  those  who  have  been  worthy  become  gradually 
*^  accustomed  to  comprehend  God,^  he  adds,  *^  the  just  must 
*^  rise  first  in  the  new  state  of  things,  and  enter  into  the  pre- 
*^  sence  of  God,  and  receive  the  promise  of  the  inheritance, 
**  whidi  Grod  promised  to  the  Fathers,  and  reign  in  it ;  after 
*^  which  will  be  the  judcment.^  He  then  (quotes  the  promises 
which  were  made  to  Abraliam  in  Gen.  xiii.  14, 15, 17.  xxiii. 
11,  &c.  and  which  have  not  yet  been  accomplbhed ;  and 
then  those  words  of  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  /  will  not 
drink  henceforth  qfthisjruit  of  the  vine,  untU  thcU  day 
when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father'^s  kingdom. 
Matt.  xxvi.  S9.  upon  which  he  observes,  '*  He  promised  to 
**  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  with  his  disciples,  by  which 
^^  he  shewed  both  the  inheritance  of  the  earth,  in  wnich  the 
^*  new  fruit  of  the  vine  is  drunk,  and  the  carnal  resurrec- 
*^  tion  of  his  disciples.  For  the  new  flesh  which  rises  again, 
**  is  that  which  also  receives  the  new  cup.  But  he  cannot 
*^  be  understood  as  drinking  the  fruit  or  the  vine,  when  in 
*^  the  company  of  his  disciples  in  the  super-celestial  region; 
**  nor  are  they  without  flesh,  who  drink  it :  for  to  drink  of 
*^  the  vine,  belongs  to  the  flesh  and  not  to  the  spirit."^  He 
then  appeals  to  Fapias,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  pas- 
sage in  Eusebius,  and  quotes  several  declarations  of  the 
prophets,  e.  e.  Isaiah  vi.  11.  xi.  6.  xxvi.  19.  xxx.  25.  xxxi. 
9-  xxxii.  1.  Tiv.  11.  Iviii.  14.  Ixv.  18.  25.  Jeremiah  xxiii. 
7.  xxxi.  10.  Ezekiel  xxviii.  25.  xxxvii.  12.  Daniel  vii.  27. 
JL\u  18.  upon  which  he  observes,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  all  these  prophecies  by  allegory  and  figure,  "  for  all 
'*  these  relate  witnout  doubt  to  the  resurrection  of  the  just, 
**  which  is  to  take  place  after  the  coming  of  Antichrist  and 
^*  the  destruction  of  all  the  nations  who  are  subject  to  him, 

**  in  which  the  just  will  reign  on  the  earth,  &c. But  all 

**  these  descriptions  cannot  apply  to  the  happiness  of  hea- 
*'  ven,  but  to  the  times  of  me  kingdom,  when  the  earth  is 
•*  restored  by  Christ,  and  Jerusalem  rebuilty.'"  -  Tertullian 
informs  us  that  he  wrote  a  book  upon  this  subject,  entitled 
de  Spe  Fidelium,  which  is  now  lost:  but  he  professes  his 
belief;  "  that  a  kingdom  is  promised  to  us  on  earth,  before 
^*  our  heavenly  state,  and  dmerent  from  it,  which  will  last 
**  for  one  thousand  years  after  the  resurrection,  in  Jerusa- 

f  All  these  qooUtioot  are  made  from  Ireiueas,  V.  31 — ^35.  where  the  reader 
will  fiod  all  that  ia  laid  by  that  Father  apoD  the  subject 
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^^  lem,  a  city  of  divine  formation  which  is  to  be  brought 
^*  down  from  heaven  ^.^  I  might  perhaps  have  abridged 
these  Quotations;  but  since  the  Fathers  have  often  hm 
accusea  of  adopting  the  error  of  the  miUenarians,  I  wu 
unwilling  to  conceal  their  sentiments,  or  not  to  give  tbeo 
in  their  own  words.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  Papias,  Ire- 
nseus,  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  others,  believed  lite- 
rally that  the  saints  would  rdgn  with  Christ  upon  etftb 
previous  to  the  general  resurrection.  It  must  be  cbserval, 
however,  that  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  some  Chrisciaos  who 
were  perfectly  orthodox,  and  yet  did  not  entertain  this  he- 
lief.  It  is  singular  also,  that  Irenaeus  ss^  nothing  of  the 
period  of  one  thousand  years,  nor,  though  he  quotes  msnT 
passages  from  the  Revelations,  does  he  rrfer  to  xx.  8, 4. 
which  might  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the  notion.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  error,  into  which  so  many  of  the 
Fathers  fell,  it  is  |^n  that  their  notions  cofncerning  a  onl- 
lennium  were  entkely  different  from  the  gross  and  seostal 
ideas  which  they  ascribe  to  the  followers  of  Cerinthtis:  to 
which  I  may  add,  that  the  idea  itself  seems  to  have  beeo 
generally  abandoned  before  the  end  of  the  third  centuiy. 
Thus  when  Cehrus  obiects  to  Or^^,  that  the  Chiistiaiis 
had  borrowed  from  Piato  the  notion  of  another  world  or 
earth  greatly  superior  to  this,  Origen  sajrs  in  hn  reply,  that 
Grod  had  promised  by  Moses  a  good  and  happy  country  to 
those  who  obeyed  him ;  but  he  does  not  add  a  word  coo- 
ceming  the  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth,  though  tlib  was  the 
place  where  he  might  have  oeen  expected  to  mentioo  it; 
and  he  expressly  says,  that  this  better  country  b  not,  oi 
some  thinks  the  terrestrial  Judaea,  nor  is  it  any  place  in  thii 
earth*.  In  another  work^  he  pointedly  condemns  the  lite- 
ral and  sensual  interpretation,  whidi  some  .persons  aflhed 
to  the  prophecies,  ana  their  expectation  of  a  resurrection  to 
carnal  enjoyments.  A  few  years  later,  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  wrote  a  work  in  two  books,  entitled  de  rro- 
miMumibus^  purposely  to  confute  the  notion  of  an  earthly 
millennium,  which  had  been  propagated  by  Ncpos,  an 
Egyptian  bishoj).  Some  fn^pnents  of  this  work  are  pre- 
served by  Eusebius^^.  Dionysius  had  first  convened  a  meet- 
ing of  tfcfe  clergy  and  others,  who  followed  the  sentimeDts  of 
Nepos,  and  succeeded  in  convindng  them  of  their  jerror; 

•  Adv.  Mmrciooy  III.  24,  p.  411. 

•  Coot.  Celsaro,  VII.  38.  p.  714. 
^  De  Priodp.  II.  1 1,  s.  p.  104. 

<  Hist  Eccles.  Tiu  S4-  See  also  Jerom.  Pnef.  in  Hb.  XVIIf.  ComoMBt  ia 
Esiuain,  voL  IV.  p.  767.  and  Catal.  Script,  r.  Jhom^tims,  foL  II.  p.^;* 
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BO  that  we  may  tifely  assume,  that  a  belief  in  a  miUemitum 
was  not  the  orthodox  belief  in  the  diooese  of  Alexandria  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century.  Eusebius,  as  we  have  seen, 
conddered  the  notion  as  erroneous.  Theodoret  also  asserts, 
**  that  the  kingdom  of  our  Grod  and  Saviour  will  not  be  on 
^*  earth,  as  is  said  by  Cerinthus  and  those  who  resemble 
**  him,  nor  confined  within  a  definite  time.  Let  them  ima- 
**  gine  their  period  of  one  thousand  years,  and  their  cor- 
**  ruptible  pleasure,  and  their  other  indulgences,  together 
**  with  their  sacrifices  and  Jewish  celebrations :  but  we 
*•  expect  a  life  which  will  never  terminate  <l.^  Jerom  and 
Au^stin^  held  the  same  language,  and  condemned  the 
notion  of  an  earthly  millennium :  and  upon  the  whole  we 
mav  safely  conclude,  as  I  observed  above,  that  after  the 
miadle  of  the  third  century  the  doctrine  was  not  recced 
as  that  of  the  catholic  church,  thoueh  it  loi^  continued  to 
be  maintdned  by  a  few,  who  were  ciuled  Milliarii,  Mtlliastse, 
Milliasti,  Millenarii,  Chiliastse,  and  Chilionetitae.  The  here- 
tics, who  are  mentioned,  beside  the  Cerinthians,  as  believing 
in  a  millennium,  were  the  Ebionites,  Marcionites,  Montanists, 
Meletians,  and  ApoUinarians.  Grabe,  in  his  notes  to  Irenseus, 
has  rather  favonied  the  belief  in  a  millennium :  and  Dean 
Woodhouse,  in  his  admirable  Commentary  upon  the  Apo- 
calypse, has  referred  to  Newton^s  Dissertations  on  Rev.  xx. 
Lowman^s  Paraphrase,  Kett  on  Prophecy,  Bishop  Gray^s 
Discourse  on  Rev.  xx.  4,  5,  6.  and  Whitby^s  Treatise  on 
the  true  millennium.  I  would  also  refer  to  the  following 
writers,  CaHxtus,  de  Suprem.  Judido^  p.  168.  Grerhardus, 
de  Chiliasmo:  and  de  ConswnmaHone  StBcuKy  §.  67.  Voetius, 
Sekci.  Disp.  Thed.  vol.  II.  p.  1248.  Mosheim,  InstUut. 
Maj.p.^t  Lardner,  Crrdt6i%,  c.  XLIII.  14.  Massuet, 
Fr^.  ad  Irefueum,  Diss.  I.  §.  1«6.  III.  §.  121—28.  Beau- 
sobre,  vol.  I.  p.  604.  II.  p.  115.  Langius,  Hceretki.  Ste- 
ctJil.  etIL  Diss.  III.  7.  p.  14.  Tillemont,  MimoireSy  vol. 
II.  part.  II.  p.  248.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  book 
IV.  Ittigius,  HiH.  Ecdes.  adeda  Cof^  V.  81.  p.  291. 

NOTE  77.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  179. 

Moshdm^  notices  the  contradictory  statements  of  Epi- 

phanius,  who  sajrs  in  one  places,  that  Cerinthus  believed 

^*  Jesus  to  have  sufiered  ana  risen  again  ^  and  in  another^^ 

<<  that  Christ  sufiered  and  was  crudfied,  but  was  not  yet 

*  Har.  Fab.  V.  at.  p.  ao;. 

•  Har.  roL  VIII.  p.  7.  De  Cw.  Dei,  XX.  7.  voL  VII.  p.  580. 

'  lottiU  Miy.  p.  451.  The  same  it  said  by  Ittigios,  He  Hmttiarchis,  p.  54. 
I  H«r.  XXVIII.  I.  p.m.  ••  lb.  6.  p.  113. 
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^^  risen,  but  would  rise  again,  when  the  general  remawdam 
**  of  the  dead  took  {dace.^  Mosh^m  Uiinks  that  Epiplia- 
nius  made  the  latter  statement  through  forgetfulness  and 
inadvertence,  and  that  the  former  is  the  ccnrect  one,  wfakfa 
is  confirmed  by  Ir^iseus,  who  represents  Cerinthus  as  teach- 
ing, ^'  that  Christ  flew  up  agun  from  Jesus,  and  that  Jesus 
'^  suffered  and  rose  agam'.*"  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mck 
sheim',  that  the  testimony  of  Irensnis  is  preferable  to  that  of 
Epiphanius :  but  perhaps  we  may  reoondle  the  two  sute- 
ments  of  the  latter  writer,  without  charging  him  with  ooo- 
tradicting  himself.  In  the  first  jdace,  Moshdm  has  omitted 
to  observe,  that  Epiphanius  himself,  after  making  the  latter 
statement,  writes  tnus ;  **  These  expressions  therefore  and 
'*  sentiments  of  the  Cerinthians  are  mconastent,  etfficrtnmC 
so  that  he  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  seem- 
ing contradiction  which  he  prol^bly  met  with  in  some  writ- 
ings of  the  Cerinthians.  I  would  observe  in  the  next  fdace, 
that  the  two  passages  con  tun  a  remarkable  difference  (^ex- 
pression :  in  the  fii^t  he  says,  that  Jesus  rose  a^ain ;  m  the 
other,  that  Christ  was  not  yet  risen:  and  this  differenoe 
ought  not  to  be  neglected,  when  we  remember  that  the 
Cerinthians,  Uke  all  the  Gnostics,  con^dered  Jesus  and 
Christ  to  be  two  separate  persons.  It  must  be  noticed  alio, 
that  Irenaeus  makes  Cerinthus  say,  that  Jesus  rose  a^[aio, 
but  that  Christ  flew  up  from  Jesus  before  his  cnicifixioa : 
and  this  is  precisely  the  language  of  Epiphanius,  who  adds 
immediately  after  the  first  passage,  **  out  that  Christ  who 
^^  came  upon  him  fix)m  above  flew  up  agmn  without  suier- 
^*  ing;  that  it  was  this  which  came  down  in  the  form  of  a 
**  dove,  and  that  Jesus  is  not  Christ.*^  The  inconsistoicy 
therefore  which  we  have  to  reconcile  is  this :  that  Jesus  rose 
again,  but  that  Christ  is  not  risen :  and  this  may  peihaps 
be  effected,  if  we  suppose  Cerinthus  to  have  beheved  that 
Jesus,  who  rose  again,  submitted  afterwards  to  the  usual 
lot  of  mortality,  and  died  like  other  men.  llie  C^inthiJUtt 
and  all  the  Gnostics,  who  believed  that  the  iEon  Christ 
abandoned  Jesus  before  his  crucifixion,  must  have  bdiered 
also  that  the  body,  or  apparent  body,  of  Jesus,  after  the  re- 
surrection, was  destitute  of  Christ.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Docetae  would  explain  the  story  of  the  ascension  to  mean 
merely  the  return  of  a  delusive  phantom  to  its  ethereal  de- 
ments, or  the  sudden  disappearance  of  that  which  had  never 
had  a  real  existence.  But  the  Cerinthians,  who  bdiered 
Jesus  to  be  bom  with  a  real  body  like  other  men,  wooW 

*  1.  a6. 1,  p«  105. 
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naturally  have  inferred,  though  Jesus  rose  again  from  the 
grave,  yet  ^nce  his  body  was  no  longer  the  receptacle  of 
Christ,  that  after  the  due  course  c^  time  he  died  again,  like 
Lazarus  and  all  the  other  persons  who  had  been  restored  to 
life^.     It  is  perhaps  wortny  of  remark,  that  the  only  Gos- 

Gl  which  the  Cerinthians  professed  to  follow  was  that  of 
atthew,  and  this  does  not  contain  the  histcuy  of  the  as- 
cenaonl  There  is  no  evidence  therefore  that  they  believed 
this  fact :  and  if  such  a  notion  was  spread  by  any  of  the 
Gnostics  before  Cerinthus,  St.  Paul  may  have  intended  to 
refute  it,  when  he  said,  Christ  being  raised  Jrom  the  dead 
dieth  no  mare:  death  hath  no  more  dominion  aver  him. 
Rom.  vi.  9*  I  would  also  refer  to  the  tenets  of  Carpocrates, 
who  is  said  by  Epiphanius  to  have  been  followed  almost 
entirely  by  Cerintnus.  Irenseus  represents  him  as  teach- 
ing, tliat^  the  soul  of  Jesus,  being  strengthened  and  purified 
by  a  virtue  sent  from  above,  ascended  finally  to  God :  and 
that  the  souls  of  all  men,  who  lived  like  to  Jesus,  might  do 
the  samel".  Now  it  seems  quite  clear,  that  Carpocrates  did 
not  beUeve  that  the  bodies  of  men  would  ascend  to  heaven. 
The  theory  of  all  the  Gnostics  concerning  the  corruption  of 
matter  effectually  precluded  such  a  notion.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  body  of 
Jesus  ascended:  and  if  such  was  the  doctrine  of  Carpo- 
crates, we  may  conclude  that  the  same  was  held  by  Ce- 
rinthus. But  though  Cerinthus  did  not  believe  in  a  final 
resurrection  of  the  body,  he  held  that  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  would  rise  to  enjoy  a  millennium  upon  earth :  if  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  body  of  the  man  tJesus  had  ascend- 
ed into  heaven,  he  could  not  avoid  suppo^ng  that  his  body 
would  rise  to  partake  of  this  millennium :  and  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Gnostics  generally,  Epiphanius  says,  that  they 
eiuier  taught  that  Christ  was  not  yet  risen,  but  that  he 
would  rise  again  wiUi  all  men^  or  that  the  dead  would  not 
rise  again  at  all".  Cerinthus  must  also  have  held,  that  the 
souls  of  men  would  in  some  way  or  other  be  united  to  their 
bodies  during  that  period :  and  so  he  may  have  taught  that 
the  body  of  Jesus  would  acain  be  united  at  that  time  to  the 
Men  Christ,  which  would  again  descend  upon  him  from 
above:  and  thus  it  might  be  said,  that  Christ,  or  rather 

k  Irensut  speaks  of  lieretics  who  beliered  that  Christ  **  iocoraprchensibi- 
'•  liter  et  tnoutMiter  intrasse  in  Pleroma."  III.  i6.  i.  p  104. 
>  See  p.  i6s.  note  ^. 

*  1. 95. 1,  p.  103. 

•  Her.  XXVIII.  6.  p.  114.    Nicetas  also  represenU  the  Ceriuthiaos  as 
saying,  that  Christ  woiiid  rise  at  the  general  resurrection. 
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Jesus  Christ,  would  rise  again  to  reign  with  his  aaants 
earth ;  and  both  the  statements  of  EjMphaiiias  wif^  be 
true,  that  Cerinthus  beliered  Jesus  to  have  nsen  agam,  but 
that  Christ  was  not  yet  risen.  The  latter  doctrine  b  mtliv 
buted  to  the  Cerinthians  by  several  other  writers,  c|uoted 
by  Mosheim :  but  he  does  not  mention  the  expreasKm  of 
Philastrius,  who  says  that  Cerinthus  believed  the  soid  of 
Jesus  to  have  ascended  to  God,  but  m4  kis  &x(y.  Tbe 
omnion  which  I  have  here  advanced  may  perhaps  rest  priii- 
apally  upon  conjecture:  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  oos. 
tarns  any  thing  improbable ;  and  it  enables  as  to  reooocile 
what  otherwise  appears  inconsistent  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Cerinthians.  Epipnanius  evidently  took  his  accounts  fram 
different  statements  made  by  those  heretics:  and  in  one  of 
them  they  may  have  been  Bpeaking  dl  the  resurrectioo  of 
Jesus  from  the  grave ;  in  the  other  of  his  final  resurrectiaa 
to  be  reunited  to  Christ  at  the  millennium.  It  is  peihapa 
impossible  to  ascertain  what  was  the  ofunion  €t  Cerinthus 
concerning  the  condition  of  men  subsequent  to  the  nuUeo- 
nium :  but  it  is  most  probable  that  his  doctrine  woidd  then 
coincide  with  that  which  was  hdd  by  the  rest  <^  the  Gbo- 
stics ;  and  that  he  believed  the  soul  to  ascend  imnwdiatel j 
to  the  Pleroma,  without  any  general  judgmoiit,  but  that  tlie 
body  remained  on  earth  to  be  resolv^  into  its  origiad 
matter  <>• 

The  contradictions  of  Cerinthus  upon  this  point  have  been 
discussed  by  Colbei^us,  de  Orig.  et  Prog.  Hieres.  I.  9. 
p.2S. 

NOTE  78.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.l81- 

The  passage  in  Epiphanius,  to  wludi  I  have  aDuded,  is 
that  where  he  states  Cerinthus  to  have  taught,  that  Christ 
was  not  yet  risen.  It  was  for  this  reason,  as  he  says,  that 
St  Paul  argued  about  the  resurrection  in  1  Cor.  xv.:  to 
which  he  adds,  **  The  doctrine  of  these  men  particohurly 
*^  prevailed  in  Afda  Minor  and  in  Cralatia ;  and  a  stoiy  ha» 
*<  come  down  to  us  by  tradition^  that  when  any  of  them 
<*  happened  to  die  widiout  baptism,  others  were  bapciied  in 
<*  their  name  instead  of  them,  that  they  might  not,  when 
*<  they  rose  again  at  the  resurrection,  suffer  punishment  fer 
*<  not  having  recdved  baptism,  and  become  subject  to  the 
^*  power  of  Uie  Creator  c^  the  world.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
^^  son,  as  the  tradition  says  which  is  come  down  to  us,  that 

•  Epiphaiiiiit  repretenti  Carpocntet  ai  teacU«f ,  that  dwre  was  aaKrmtioa 
for  the  aool  ooly  and  not  for  tbe  body.  Umr.  XXVII.  6.  p.  io6.  AagmtiB 
•aya  tbe  aaine. 
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*<  the  same  holy  apostle  said,  Ifihe  dead  Hag  not  ai  att^ 
^^  vAy  are  they  then  baptixedjbr  them  ?r*  He  then  goes  on 
to  say,  that  he  did  not  himself  believe  St.  Pkul  to  have 
alluaed  to  this  custom  :  and  Epiphanius  is  the  only  writer 
who  has  preserved  a  tradition  oi  it,  as  connected  with  Ce- 
rinthus.  In  another  place  he  says  of  the  Marcionites, 
*<  when  their  catechumens  die,  other  persons  are  bapti2cd<i:^ 
and  though,  if  we  admit  this  fact,  it  would  not  prove  that 
the  custom  existed  in  the  time  of  St.  Panl,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  fbUowers  c^  Mardoo  practised  a  vicarious 
baptism  for  the  dead.  TertuDian  alludes  to  St.  PauPs 
wcMxls  in  two  places ',  and  uses  the  expression  vicarium  bap^ 
tiema :  in  the  latter  of  them  he  is  arguing  against  Marcion, 
and  it  is  {dain^that  that  heretic  oountenanecS  the  custom  of 
baptizing  a  living  person  for  the  dead :  though  TertuUian, 
Bke  Epudianius,  aid  not  attach  this  interpretation  to  the 
words  of  the  apostle.  Chrysostom  confirms  the  notion  oi 
the  Marcionites  following  this  practice,  and  adds  some  cu- 
rious particulars :  *^  When  any  one  c^  thesr  catechumens 
*^  dies,  they  conceal  a  fiving  person  under  the  bed  of  the 
^  deceased,  and  gomg  up  to  tne  dead  body  they  talk  to  it, 
*'  and  ask,  whether  he  wishes  to  receive  baptism  ?  when  he 
^  makes  no  reply,  the  person  who  is  concealed  below  an- 
^  swers  for  him,  that  he  is  willing  to  be  baptized,  and  thus 
<^  they  baptize  him  instead  of  the  deceased  *.^  Chrysostom 
also  adds,  that  the  Manichaeans  V  bs  well  as  the  Marcionites, 
used  this  vicarious  baptism.  Such  is  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  this  custom  from  tne  writins^s  of  the  Fathers :  and  I  may 
add,  that  this  interpretation  of  St.  PanPs  words  was  adopted 
by  Ambrorius  °  and  Philastrius.  Several  modem  writers 
rave  also  supported  it.  Calixtus  calls  it  the  mast  simpk  of 
aU^:  and  it  has  been  approved  of  by  H.  JustellusT,  And. 
Hyperius  ',  D.  Dreierus  *,  Calovius  ^,  Dannhawerus  c,  Jac. 
Laurendus  ^,  Grotius  S  Camero  ^,  and  hi  part  by  Sca^ger  i^. 

P  Hier.  XXVni.6.  p.  113,  114. 

^  EpiphHoiat  Mys  notbiog  of  tbU  io  bit  long  accoont  of  the  Marcionite 
henaj ;  but  the  passage  occars  id  his  turamary  of  the  third  book,  p.  ajo. 
'  De  Reaur.  Carnis,  4S.  p.  355.  Adren.  Marcion*  V.  10.  ^  473. 

•  Horn.  XL.  in  i  Cor.rol.  X.  p.  378.    Tbeophjiact  has  eridently  cofied 
this  ad  I  Cor.  xr.  29. 

'  Beansobre  does  not  ^pote  this,  and  thinks  that  they  may  hare  taken  it 
from  the  passage  in  i  Cor.  roH,  II.  p.  114* 

•  Ad  1  Cor.  XT.  39.  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  Arobrosins  was  not  the 
author  of  this  Commentary. 

»  De  Igne  Purgat  §.  55. 

f  Cod.  Can.  Ecdes.  ifnir.  ad  Can.  57.  p.  173. 

•  Ad  I  Cor.  XT.  39.     •  De  Igne  Purg.     ^  De  Method,  doc.  et  disp.  p.  453. 
«  Chrislrid.  p.  445.  *  In  Panhim  k#»j«rvf,  ad  i  Cor.  xt.  39.  p.  440. 

•  Ad  I  Cor.  XT.  39.  '  lb.  i  lb. 
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Notwithstanding  these  authorities,  I  still  do  not  me^  to 
decide,  that  St.  Paul  alluded  to  any  nxxle  of  peifomm^ 
-vicarious  baptism ;  though  I  would  repeat  what  I  have 
said  above,  ttiat  this  interpretation  is  the  amplest  and  iDosft 
literal  of  all.  H.  MuUer  informs  us  in  his  Dissertatioo  upon 
this  passage,  that  he  had  met  with  seventeen  difierent  ex- 

Elanations  of  it ;  whidi  might  reascxiaUy  make  us  cautioos^ 
efore  we  give  the  preference  to  any  of  them.     With  re- 
spect to  Cerinthus,  1  cannot  think  that  he  had  begun  to 
sfH'ead  his  doctrines  at  the  time  of  this  Epistle  bein^  writ. 
t^i :  but  there  may  have  been  Gnostics,  who  practised  vi- 
carious baptism  before,  and  from  whom  he  may  have  bor- 
rowed it.     It  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  Cenntbians  did 
not  recmve  St.  PauTs  Ejnstles'^ :  so  that  it  is  not  probdble 
that  they  would  adopt  any  custom  from  an  expreaaaon 
used  by  that  apostle ;  which  is  what  Beausobre  conjectures 
concerning  the  Manichseans.     The  probability  of  vicaritius 
baptism  bavins  been  practised  by  the  Gnostics  is  perhaps 
increased  by  what  we  learn  from  Irenieus,  that  when  any 
of  xhm  party  were  dying,  they  poured  upon  their  beam 
a  mixture  of  oil  and  water  >.     Philastrius  says  of  the  Ca> 
taphrygesS  that  they  baptized  the  dead:  but  Augustus, 
who  speaks  of  having  seen  the  work  of  Philastrius,  and 
generally  agrees  with  it,  does  not  mention  this  &ct,  wlucJi 
must  therefore  be   considered  doubtfiiL     There  is  bow- 
ever  positive  evidence,  that  the  dead  were  sometimes  bap- 
tized :  for  in  the  coundl  held  at  Carthage  A.  D.  897,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  sixth  Canon,  ^^  That  the  Eucharist  diouM 
**  not  be  ^ven  to  the  bodies  of  deceased  persons— ~It 
*^  must  be  provided,  that  the  weakness  of  the  brethren  should 
*^  beUeve  also,  that  the  dead  cannot  be  baptized,  when  they 
"  perceive  that  the  Eucharist  is  not  given  to  the  dead  ^.^ 
If  the  custom  thus  prevailed  of  baptizing  persons  who  were 
actually  dead,  we  may  have  less  difficulty  in  believing,  that 
the  same  superstition  would  lead  to  the  ]n3ctice  c^  vicarious 
baptism.     But  I  have  sidd  enough  upon  this  obscure  and 
much  controverted  subject.     The  reader,  who  is  anxious 
for  further  investigation,  may  consult  the  two  Dissertations 
of  Grade  and  Muuer,  which  are  printed  in  the  Thesaurus 

^  PbiUstriuft,  c.  36.  Epiphimius  $Xso  says  tiiat  tbey  rejected  St.  PtaL  Hmr, 
XXVllI.5.p.ii5- 

*  I.  21.  5.  p.97. 

^  Tbene  were  heretics,  who  followed  ModUdos,  and  first  appeared  tovard 
the  end  of  the  aecood  century.  £as.  EceL  Hiti,  IV.  27.  Origes,  voL  IV.  p. 
696. 

1  CoDcemiog  the  latter  practice^  see  DaUsoSy  de  Cmltihu  Latinmrnrnt 
VII.  30.  p.  957. 
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Theologico-Philolog.  appended  to  the  Critici  Sacri;  Itti- 
gius,  de  H€Bresiarchis,  p.  55.  and  Higt.  Eccles.  selecta  Ca- 
pitOy  V.  84.  p.  298.  who  gives  references  to  several  other 
writers:  and  Bingham,  Antiquities^  &c.  XI.  4.  4. 

I  have  stated  at  p.  416.  that  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in 
Col.  ii.  18.  have  been  referred  to  the  Cerinthians,  as  wor- 
shippers of  Angels:  which  subject  is  discussed  at  some 
length  by  Ittigius,  p.  51 :  and  ror  every  other  point  con- 
nected  with  the  history  of  Cerinthus,  I  would  reier  to  Mo- 
sheim,  Instiiut.  Mqj.  p.  488.  IHllemont,  Mhnoirea^  vol.  II. 
part.  I.  p.  96.  Laroner,  History  of  Heresies,  book  II.  c.  4. 
Cotbergius,  de  Orig.  et  Prog.  Hcsres.  1. 9-  p.  ^.  Ittigius, 
1.  c.  and  Hist.  Ecdes.  selecta  Capita,  V.  25.  p.  286.  Water- 
land.  Judgment  of  the  Primitive  Churches,  vol.  V.  p.  174. 
Neander,  Al^emeine  Geschichte  der  ChrisUichen  Religion, 
part.  I.  p.6'n. 

NOTE  79.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  182. 

Epiphanius,  in  the  passage  to  which  I  have  alluded,  is 
speaking  of  the  heretics  who  denied  the  divine  nature  and 
tne  miraculous  conception  of  Christ :  *^  Hence,^  he  says, 
^*  Cerinthus  and  Ebion  held  him  to  be  a  mere  man,  as  aid 
**  Merinthus,  and  Cleobius  or  Cleobulus,  and  Claudius,  and 
^*  Demas,  and  Hermogenes,  who  loved  this  present  world, 
**  and  left  the  way  of  truth «" :"  in  which  woras  the  allusion 
to  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  is  evident.  Concerning  Claudius  I  have 
not  been  able  to  collect  any  more  particulars :  but  Cleobius, 
or  Cleobulus,  is  mentionea  by  several  writers  as  an  heretic 
of  very  early  times,  and  his  name  is  sometimes  coupled  with 
that  of  Simon  Ma^s.  The  earliest  authority  is  Hq^p- 
pus,  as  quoted  by  flusebius  ",  who  speaks  of  seven  Jewish 
sects,  out  of  which  came  Simon,  Cleobius,  Dositheus,  &c. 
The  next  writer,  to  whose  works  we  can  assign  a  positive 
date,  is  Theodorct:  and  among  the  heretics,  who  sowed 
tares  among  the  wheat,  he  mentions  Simon,  Menander,  Cleo- 
bius, DosiUieus®,  &c. ;  and  he  is  evidently  alluding  to  the 
same  person,  when  he  names  among  the  heretics  who  sprang 
from  the  same  root  with  Simon  Magus,  the  Cleobani,  Dosi- 
theani,  &c.P  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  the  apostles 
are  made  to  say,  **  When  we  went  forth  among  the  Gentiles 
''  to  preach  the  word  of  life,  then  the  Devil  worked  among 
^  the  people  to  send  after  us  false  apostles  for  the  profana- 
<<  tion  of  the  Word  :  and  they  put  forth  a  certain  Cleobius, 
<'  and  coupled  him  with  Simon  :  these  were  disciples  to  one 

»  Hsr.  LI.  6.  p.  427.  •  Ecdes.  Hist  IV.  91. 

•  H«r.  Fab.  II.  Prof.  p.  218.  »  lb.  1. 1 .  p.  193. 
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<^  Dofiitheus,  &c.  bcA^  and  thev  theo  proceed  to  deecribe  At 
tenets  of  these  heretics,  whicn  are  precisely  those  of  the 
Gnostics.  In  another  place  of  the  same  woric,  SiniOQ  and 
Cleobius  are  mentioned  as  having  fabricated /Miuofiocf#  books 
in  the  name  of  Christ  and  his  disciples'.  In  the  interpo- 
lated Efnstle  of  Ignadiw  ad  TraUiamoij  §.  11.  we  rnd, 
^<  Avoid  the  branches  which  spring  from  the  Devil ;  SkMim 

^<  his  first  begotten  son,  and  Menander  and  Basilides 

«  avcnd  the  impure  Nioolait«io  avoid  also  the  chil- 

^  dren  c^  the  evil  one,  Theodotus  and  Cleobulus*.'"     N 


of  these  heretics  are  named  in  the  corresponding  passase  of 
the  genuine  Epistles.  References  to  later  writers,  who liave 
named  CleoUus,  or  Cleobulus,  maybe  found  in  Ittigius,  de 
Hteresiarchis,  p.  40,  and  in  Cotder^s  Note  to  the  Apoafao- 
lical  Constitutions,  VI.  8.  I  shall  only  mention  an  wfoarj^ 
phal  letter,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  Connthitto 
Church  to  St.  Paul,  in  which  they  infimn  him,  that  Simon 
and  Cleobius  had  been  spreading  their  dangerous  doctrines 
at  CcNrinth,  teaching  that  the  Pft>phets  were  not  to  be  read, 
that  Grod  was  not  omnipotent,  that  there  was  no  future  re- 
surrecdon,  &c.  &c.  A  copy  of  this  letter  in  Armenian,  aad 
St.  Paul^i  answer  to  it,  which  is  called  his  Tlird  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  is  mentioned  by  Usher  ^  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  Gilbert  North. 

Though  many  of  the  authorities  here  mentioned  may  give 
rise  to  much  doubt,  both  as  to  the  writers  and  their  datas, 
it  can  hardly  be  questioned,  but  that  a  tradition  prevailed 
in  very  early  times  of  a  person  named  Cleobius,  or  Cleabu* 
lus,  having  propagated  the  same  doctrines  with  Simon  Ma* 
gus  in  the  hfetune  of  the  apostles :  aad  this  is  perfai^  the 
only  ooncluaon  which  it  is  safe  to  draw. 

With  respect  to  Demas,  the  work  which  mentions  his 
idolatrous  office  at  Thessalonica,  is  the  SynopiU  de  viim  et 
morte  Prophekirumy  Apasidbrum  et  Disdpulorum  Dommif 
which  has  oeen  ascribra  to  Dorotheus,  who  flourished  A.  D. 
803 :  but  it  is  evidently  spurious,  and  full  of  the  moat 
absurd  improbabilities.  The  same  work  supposes  St.  John 
to  have  alluded  to  Demas,  Phygdlus,  and  Hermogeaes, 
when  he  sfud  in  his  First  Epistle,  7%ey  wefU  fmijrom  tif, 
btU  ihey  were  not  qfus^  &c.  ii.  19 :  but  this  is  mere  coii|eo- 


^  VI,  S.  '  lb.  i6. 

•  IVtnyiut  has  observed,  (iid  Epiph.  LI.  6.  p.SS.)  that  BftroiOw  ftMf 
■lakes  Theodotus  and  Qeobulos  the  ofl^mo^  of  the  Nkobataas,  Into  vfaicfc 
mistake  he  was  probably  led  by  the  Latin  traoslatioo,  "  ftigite  prrrmi 
"  ilHus  nepotet." 

*  Ad  Ignat.  ad  Trail,  ii. 
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turc.  The  apostasy  of  Demas  has  been  denied  by  Baronius, 
Annal.  ad  an.  59.  num.  11.  Witsius,  Mdetem.  Leidens.  de, 
Fito,4^.  PofuU^  X 11.  81.  p.  207.  Cooceius  and  Hammond, 
ad  I.  Grotius"  and  Beza  have  supposed  that  Demas  re- 
tiirned  to  St.  Paul,  because  he  is  mentioned  by  him  in  CoL 
xr.  14.  and  Philemon  24 :  but  these  two  JSpistles  were  oer- 
tainly  written  before  2  Tim.  Buddeus  is  inclined  to  judge 
fmvourably  of  Demas,  Ecdes,  ApoH.  p.  810.  and  in  a  work 
entitled  Denuis,  shoe  de  Apo9tas%a  in  Syntagm.  Diss.  p.  28S. 
Ittigius  quotes  an  anonymous  commentator  upon  St. 
Matthew,  who  names  Vansuus,  together  with  Cleobius, 
among  the  early  heretics :  and  in  his  Appendix,  p.  12,  he 
giTes  good  reasons  for  thinking  him  to  oe  the  same  person 
who  is  mentioned  by  Augustin^  in  company  with  Simon 
Magus.  The  older  editions  <^Augustin  read  Simonis  et 
VariiBf  or  SimanU  et  Varii  su<b:  but  the  Benedictine  edit- 
ors have  given  the  true  reading  Baiyesu :  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  person  intended  was  Elymas  the  sor- 
cerer, who,  as  we  learn  from  Acts  xiii.  6.  was  caUed  Bar- 
jesus.  But  we  must  not  believe  any  thing  concerning  the 
subsequent  history  of  this  man  upon  such  authority :  and 
no  person  can  be  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  writers,  par- 
ticularly the  spurious  works,  without  observing  that  a  fond- 
ness prevailed  in  very  early  times  for  amplifying  or  inventing 
a  history  of  every  person  mentioned  in  tne  New  Testament. 

NOTE  80.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  188. 
The  question  concerning  the  real  existence  of  a  person 
named  Ebion  has  been  so  often  discussed,  that  I  shall  only 

five  references  to  the  principal  writers  upon  both  sides; 
aring  first  stated  that  the  earliest  writer  who  mentions 
such  a  person  is  Tertullian,  who  is  followed  by  Au^stin, 
Jerom,  Epij^umius,  Theodoret,  Hilarius,  &c.  Ongen  is 
generally  quoted  as  disjiroving  the  existence  of  Ebion*  He 
says  that  the  Jewish  believers  in  Jesus  were  mivuftoi  rij; 
XMTo,  rijv  Ix8fl%^  wrmxtlas  ro9  vi/Aou  yr/wfifuvot*  'E/S/otv  rf  ycif 
i  wr»xi§  vofd  *lou8«bi;  xoAfrroi*  xa\  *EfiuovaiOi  ;^^i|fiari{2ov0'iy 
ol  iofh  'lovSaW  rov  'Iijo'ouv  d^  Xpivrw  vapaBf {a/ifvoi  T.  But 
perhaps  these  words  might  be  interpreted  to  mean,  ^  They 
^  are  called  Ebionites  after  a  man,  whose  name  (Ebion) 
*^  signifies  in  Hebrew  the  poor  man:  and  thus  their  name 
*<  agrees  with  the  poverty  of  th&r  doctrine.'*'  This  inter- 
pretation might  be  confirmed  by  the  following  passage  in 

■   He  ooDtiders  Demas  to  be  the  Mune  with  Drmetrins  mentioned  id 
3  John,  I  a. 
«  Coot  lit  Petil.  III.  4^.  vol.  IX.  p.  aai.        r  CoDt  Cels.  II.  i.  p.  385. 
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Theodoret,  who  gives  the  same  etymology,  and  yet  undoubt- 
edly believed  in  the  existence  of  Ebion  :  Toumiv)  K  y%  fi- 
Xayyog  ^p^ev  'E/3ieoy,  rw  xrcup^iv  %  outgo;  'E^paioi  vpoo-oyopc^- 
otwif  ^. 

That  the  sect  of  the  Ebionites  was  not  called  from  a  per- 
son  of  that  name,  has  been  mmntained  by  Vitringa,  Ob. 
Sacr.  V.  10.  8.  vol.  II.  p.  127.  Le  Clerc,  HiH.  Ecda. 
ad  an.  72.  p.  476 :  BiM.  Univ.  vol.  XX.  p.  128.  Smon, 
Hist.  Crii.  N.  T.  part.  I.  c.  8.  Arnoldus,  HiH.  Ecda. 
part.  I.  1.  4. 13.  p.  43.  Rhenferdius,  Diss,  de  ^ficHs  Ju- 
diBorum  Hceresibus,  p.  4.  Langius,  Hteresiol.  Scec.  I.  et  //. 
Diss.  IV.  2.  2.  p.  18.  Curcellseus,  de  voc.  Trin.  adoersus 
Maresium^  Diss.  I.  125.  p.  882.  Op.  Priestley,  Hisiartf  of 
early  Opinions^  III.  8.  p.  177.  Matter,  mst.  du  Gnos^ 
iicisme.  III.  1.  p.  820.  vol.  II. 

On  the  other  nand,  the  real  existence  of  Ebion  has  been 
maintained  by  Fabricius  in  his  notes  to  Philastrius,  c.  87. 
p.  81  •  Ittigius,  de  Hteresiarchis^  p.  59.  and  Appendix, 
p.  17.  Hist.  Ecdes.  selecta  CapiiOy  V.  87.  p.  808.  Mo- 
sheim,  Obs.  Sacr.  et  Histor.  I.  5.  p.  238.  though  he  ex* 
presses  himself  doubtingly,  de  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II. 
40.  not.'  and  Instit.  Mcy.  p.  478.  but  in  a  special  Disser* 
tation  upon  the  question,  (vol.  I.  p.  547,  &c.)  he  rather 
weakens  the  arguments  of  those  who  have  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  Ebion.  Waltherus,  Jesus  ante  Mariam.  (inter 
Dessert  Theolog.  Academ.)  p.  98.  Buddeus,  Eccles.  Jpost. 

!h  496.  Bull,  Judicium  Ecdesice  CcUholukB^  II.  17.  Liebt- 
bot,  vol.  II.  p.  148.  who  states  that  Ebion  is  mentioned  in 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  among  the  authors  of  sects.  Water- 
land,  vol.  V.  p.  197. 

NOTE  81.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  188. 
Many  writers  have  considered  the  Ebionites  to  belong  to 
the  second  century^ :  and  I  by  no  means  feel  so  confident 
of  their  having  appeared  in  the  first  century,  as  I  do  with 
respect  to  the  Cerinthians.  When  Irenapus  states  that  St. 
John  wrote  his  Gospel  to  check  the  heredes  ol  Cmmbus 
and  the  Nicqlutans,  he  does  not  say  any  thin^  of  the  Ebion- 
ites;  though  this  is  added  by  Jerom  and  Epiphamus^:  and 
TertuUian  is  the  earliest  writer  who  qieaks  of  EUon  as  a 
contemporary  of  the  apostles.  When  treaUng  of  the  here- 
sies of  the  apostolic  age,  he  observes  that  **  St.  Paul  writing 
'*  to  the  Galatians,  inveighs  against  the  observers  and  de- 
^^  fenders  of  circumcision  and  the  Law :  this  was  the  heresy 

z  Her.  Fab.  II.  i.  p.  3i8.  •  Moriittm,  Honley. 

^  Hvr.  LI.  I  a.  p.  434.  LXIX.  23.  p.  746. 
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*^  of  £bioii<^.^  But  few  persons  would  be  persuaded  to  be- 
lieve that  Ebion  had  begun  to  spread  his  doctrines  at  so 
early  a  period :  and  the  whole  of  this  passage  in  Tertullian 
is  marked  by  fanciful  assertions,  which  could  not  be  niltin- 
tained.  Eusebius  must  have  believed  in  the  early  date  of 
the  Ebionites,  since  he  says,  that  ^^  the  fint  preachers  of 
'^  the  Grospel  (by  which  he  must  have  meant  the  apostles) 
^*  gave  them  their  name^^.'"  Epiphanius  is  more  positive 
and  precise  as  to  the  early  date  of  Ebion.  In  the  first  place, 
he  states  what  is  omitted  by  Irenseus,  that  St  John  wrote 
his  Gospel,  because  the  Ebionitesy  as  well  as  the  Cerinth- 
ians,  believed  Christ  to  be  born  of  human  parents^ :  beside 
which,  he  informs  us  more  precisely  that  tne  heresy  of  the 
Ebionites  began  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when 
the  Christians  had  retired  to  Pella :  and  he  seems  to  have 
had  some  minute  information  upon  this  point,  since  he  even 
names  the  village  in  which  Ebion  at  first  lived  ^.  He  leads 
us  to  the  same  conclusion,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  Os- 
seni,  one  of  the  seven  Jewish  sects  whicn  were  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  our  Saviour''s  birth.  He  states,  that  this  sect 
continued  for  some  years:  and  that  one  Elxai,  who  belonged 
to  it,  joined  the  Eoionites  in  the  reign  of  Trajan:  after 
which  time  the  Ebionites  held  many  contradictory  notions, 
which  they  had  not  received  from  EbionrS.  We  must  there- 
fore infer,  that  the  Ebionites  had  been  in  existence  some 
time  before  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Theodoret  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  same  opinion ;  for  when  he  is  classing  and  ar- 
ranging the  different  heresies,  he  speaks  of  Ebion  as  the  be- 
ginner of  that  which  believed  Chnst  to  be  a  mere  man^  : 
and  when  he  comes  to  mention  them  in  detail,  he  speaks  of 
Ebion  first,  then  the  Nazarenes,  and  then  Cerinthus,  who, 
he  says,  began  another  heresy  about  the  same  time*.  I  can- 
not think  that  Theodoret  is  correct,  who  might  thus  seem  to 
place  Ebion  before  Cerinthus ;  whereas  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  think  that  he  followed  him.     That  Ebion  was  the 

«  De  Praescript.  Hsret.  33.  p.  214.    See  above,  p.  183.  note  '. 

*  De  Ecdes.  Theol.  I.  14.  p.  75.  •  H«r.  LXIX.  33.  p.  746. 

f  Hsr.  XXX.  3.  p.  126. 

s  Har.  XIX.  i.  p.  40 :  5.  p.  43.  Hnr.  XXX.  17.  p.  141.  Scaliger  and 
Baanage  coosidered  the  doctrines  of  Elxai  to  have  been  a  revival  of  Uiose  of 
the  EsMnes  or  Therapeats :  see  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  787,  788.  Mosbeiin» 
de  Rebut  ante  Qmtt.  Cent.  II.  43.  Rbenferdins  considered  the  name  of 
Eieestean  not  to  have  been  taken  from  an  individual,  but  to  have  been  applied 
to  persons,  who  held  idolatry  to  be  indifferent,  and  who  were  called 
rarwo^,  from  «to,  negwre  factum ;  or  TOH*,  from  no3,  tegere,  diteimu- 
krre.  {De  Jietit  Jud.  Hmre$,  (.  56.  p.  33,  &e.)  See  also  Coteler,  Afimnm. 
EecL  Gr,  vol.  I.  p.  775. 

>•  H«r.  Fab.  I.  Compeod.  p.  188.  *  lb.  II.  c.  1—3. 
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successor  of  Cerinthus,  is  said  by  the  Pseudo-TertulfiiD^ 
and  by  Jerom^  Philastrius  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
was  his  disciple"™!  We  perhaps  ought  to  give  no  cretfit  to 
the  assertions  of  later  writers,  such  as  Prsedestioatus,  who 
states  that  St.  Luke  found  the  Ebionites  in  the  church  at 
Antioch,  and  therefore  inserted  in  his  Crospel  the  nvords  of 
the  angel  Gabriel  to  Mary,  Luke  i.  85.  The  author  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  also  speaks  of  the  £bionite«  9i 
appearing  in  the  time  of  the  apostles":  and  Ittigius  has 
quoted  a  very  dubious  account  of  their  heresy  being  checked 
by  the  apostle  Philip  in  Hierapolis®.  The  precise  year  in 
which  this  heresy  appeared  is  named  by  Gabriel  PnUeoIi 
and  Alfonsus  a  Castro :  for  the  former  says  that  it  was 
A.  D.  80,  in  the  rei^n  of  Titus,  when  Anacletus  was  bishop 
of  Rome :  and  the  latter  names  the  same  year,  when,  as  h« 
says,  Domitian  was  emperor,  and  Cletus  bishop  of  Rome. 
He  adds, that  Cerinthus  was  his  contemporary:  and  though 
writers  such  as  these  carry  with  them  little  or  no  weight, 
they  must  probably  have  had  some  authority,  if  not  written, 
at  least  traditional,  for  such  minute  particulars;  and  the 
time  which  they  have  named  is  by  no  means  improbable  to 
have  been  that  which  witnessed  the  first  appearance  of  Ce- 
rinthus. It  is  in  fact  nearly  the  same  date  which  is  given 
by  Epiphanius,  and  may  pernaps  have  been  taken  from  the 
works  of  that  writer.  The  Paschal  Chronicle  names  the 
year  105  as  that  in  which  the  Ebionites  appeared,  after  the 
death  of  St.  John  :  but  this  may  have  been  the  time  when, 
according  to  Epiphanius,  they  rec^ved  an  accession  of  new 
doctrines  by  associating  themselves  with  Elxai.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  am  more  inclined  to  miuntain  my  ori^nal  podtion, 
that  Cerinthus  and  Ebion  were  contemporaries,  or  nearly 
so;  that  Cerinthus  appeared  first,  in  tne  Ufetime  of  Si. 
John ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  Ebion  also  rose  into 
notice  before  the  death  of  that  apostle.  This  is  exactly  the 
opinion  of  Waterland,  who,  as  I  observed,  places  the  Ce- 
rinthians  A.  D.  60.  and  the  Ebionites  A.D.  72.  (vol.  V. 
p.  196.) 

NOTE  82.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  184. 
That  the  Ebionites  were  at  first  a  Jewish  sect,  must  be  con- 
sidered almost  a  settled  point.    Those  persons  at  least  who 

k  De  PrtBscript.  Hsrct  68.  p.  lai.  »  Cout.  Lacif.  23.  vol.  11.  p.  197. 

<"  De  HsreKibus.  But  he  probably  went  oaly  upoo  coojecture ;  siacc  at 
p.  258.  be  professes  that  be  concluded  Ceriuthas  to  bare  preceded  Ebion,  be- 
cause Irensns  Dames  him  first. 

"  VI.  6.  •  De  Hsresiarcbia,  Appeml.  p.  18. 
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deny  the  existence  of  Ebion,  and  think  that  the  Ebionites  de^ 
rived  their  name  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying /K)or9  must 
look  upon  them  as  Jews.  But  the  historical  evidence  is 
also  decisive.  Irenseus,  who  is  the  earliest  writer  that  men- 
tions them,  says,  that  "  they  rejected  the  apostle  Paul,  call- 
^*  ing  him  an  apostate  from  the  lawP.""  Origen  speaks  of 
both  the  divisions  of  Ebionites  living  like  Jews^;  and  he  has 
preserved  a  peculiar  tenet  of  Ebion,  that  Christ  came  upon 
earth  principally  for  the  sake  of  those  who'  were  Israelites 
after  tne  flesh  >^:  a  notion  which  has  been  supposed  by  some 

S arsons  to  be  combated  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
omans,  and  by  St.  John,  when  he  said.  He  is  the  propitia^ 
iionjbr  our  stns:  and  not  ibr  oars  Ofdy^  but  also  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world.  1  «John  ii.  2.  Eusebius  says  the 
same  with  Irenaeus  of  their  rejecting  all  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  observing  the  Jewish  ceremonies'.  Epiphanius 
furnishes  us  with  more  particulars  upon  this  point,  which 
he  appears  to  have  taken  from  an  Ebionite  work,  called  the 
Acts  <^the  Apostles.  They  said  that  St.  Paul  was  born  of 
Greek  parents,  that  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
remained  some  time,  and  wishing  to  marry  the  hi^h  priesf  s 
daughter,  he  became  a  proselyte,  and  was  circumcisea ;  but 
that  failing  in  his  object,  he  wrote  against  circumcision,  the 
sabbath,  and  the  law^  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  dislike  to 
St  Paul  arose  from  the  strong  expressions  which  he  uses 
in  his  Epistles  against  Judaizing  teachers:   but  it  is  also 

?liun,  that  persons  who  could  think  and  write  thus  of  St. 
^aul  cannot  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  Christians.  This 
indeed  is  asserted  by  Epiphanius,  who  says  of  them,  ^^  They 
'*  have  presbyters,  ana  chiefs  of  the  synagogue ;  for  they 
^*  call  their  church  a  synagogue,  and  not  a  church ;  and 
**  they  are  followers  of  Christ  only  in  name**:''  and  in  an- 
other place,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Ebion,  he  says,  ^^  He 
**  wishes  to  have  the  appellation  of  the  Christians ;  for  he 
<<  certainly  has  not  their  practice  and  sentiments  and  know- 
*^  ledge,  nor  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Apostles 
**  concerning  faith  ».*"  Irenaeus  goes  on  to  say,  "  They  use 
**  circumcision,  and  continue  in  those  customs  which  are 
**  according  to  the  law,  and  in  the  Jewish  mode  of  life,  so 
**  that  they  even  worship  toward  Jerusalem,  as  if  it  were 

p  I.  a6. 2.  p.  105. 

4  Coot  Cc'ls.  V.  61.  p.  625.  see  65.  p.  628.  and  in  Gen.  Hotnil.  HI.  j.  vol. 
II.  p.  68.  in  Jerem.  Homil.  XVIII.  12.  vol.  III.  p.  354.  in  Mat  torn.  XI.  12. 

p.  494- p.  895- 

'  De  Frindp.  IV.  22.  p.  183.  •  Hist.  Ecclcs.  Ill   27. 

«  H«r.  XXX.  16.  p.  140. 

■   Ty  X^rr^  }^  M^Ti  /H0MV  ri^»vy«» rai.   p.  141.  *  P.  1 25. 
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^^  the  house  of  Grod.^  Epiphanius  confirms  this  acooonft, 
and  supplies  many  other  particulars.  He  says  of  l^bios, 
^<  Though  lie  was  a  Samantan  in  his  abominalMe  principles, 
^^  he  denies  the  name ;  and  professing  himself  a  Jew,  he 
**  opposes  the  Jews,  though  agreeing  with  them  in  partJ.'^ 
He  says  afterwards,  that  *^  he  followed  the  Jewish  law  in 
'^  observing  the  sabbath  and  drcumciaon,  and  erery  other 
"  point  which  is  attended  to  by  Jews  and  Samaritans:^  and 
still  more  particularly,  "  They  boast  also  of  having  drcum- 
*^  cision,  and  they  pride  themselves  in  conad^ing  this  is 
^^  the  seal  and  mark  of  the  patriarchs  and  just  m^i  who 
*^  lived  under  the  law,  for  whose  sakes  they  compare  them- 
*^  selves  with  those  persons,  and  wish  to  prove  the  coofirma- 
^*  tion  of  this  rite  from  Christ  himself,  as  do  the  Cerinthians. 
**  For  they  say,  according  to  their  absurd  argument.  It  is 
"  enough  for  ihe  disciple  to  be  cls  the  master :  nOw  Christ 
*^  was  circumcised ;  do  thou  therefore  be  circumcised  *.'' 
With  respect  to  their  reception  of  the  Old  Testamaat,  we 
collect  from  Epiphanius  the  following  points :  ^'  They  did 
**  not  receive  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  as  written  by 
'^  Moses,  but  rejected  some  expressions :  they  acknowledged 
<^  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  Moses  and  Aaroo, 
"  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  who  was  merely  the  socces- 
^^  sor  of  Moses,  but  nothing  ^Ise.  They  did  not  recognise 
<^  any  of  the  prophets  later  than  these,  but  anathematized 
*^  and  derided  them,  such  as  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
*^  miah,  Daniel,  and  Esekiel :  they  also  treat  Elijah  and 
*^  Elisha  as  nothing :  for  they  abuse  their  prophecies,  and 
^*  do  not  agree  with  them ;  saying,  that  they  were  prophets 
**  of  understandings  only,  and  not  of  truihK  But  we  learn 
from  an  older  authority  than  Epiphanius,  that  the  Ebionites 
thought  light  of  the  prophets,  *^  and  contended  that  the 
**  prophets  spoke  of  their  own  impulse,^  i.  e.  not  by  the 
Spirit.  This  writer  was  Methodius^:  and  Dr.  Pri^tley, 
as  I  have  observed  elsewhere^  was  ignorant  of  this  passage 
when  he  stated  that  ^^  Epiphanius  is  the  only  writer  who 
"  asserts  any  such  thing**.""  Theodoret,  though  he  gives 
but  a  short  account  of  the  Ebionites,  appears  to  have  had 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  them,  and  to  nave  studied  their 
tenets  attentively,  as  I  shall  observe  presently :  with  respect 
to  the  point  which  we'  are  now  considering,  he  informs  us, 
^^  that  they  observed  the  sabbath  according  to  the  law  ci 
^^  the  Jews,  and  also  kept  the  Lord'^s  day  hcJy  like  the 

rP.i2$.         «P.i5o,isi.         •P.142.         ^  Synipo«.p.ii3.  ed.i67a. 
*  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.    CondnsioD. 
<>  History  of  eariy  Opioioiis,  III.  p.  217. 
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**  Christians'.^  Buddeus  has  some  remarks  upon  the  Ju- 
daizing  tenets  of  Ebion,  which  are  worthy  of  attention. 
Eccles.  AposU  p.  515, 516.  Also  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  cmte 
Const.  Cent.  II.  40.  not.^ 

NOTE  88.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.ia5. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Ebionites  as  Gnostics;  which,  though 
it  may  seem  a  point  of  small  moment  to  readers  unacquaint- 
ed with  this  subject,  is  vet  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  controversy  between  bishop 
Horsley  and  Dr.  Pnestley.  The  icfwrov  \|;fO$o;  of  the  latter 
writer  (and 'it  is  one  which  enters  into  almost  every  argu- 
ment of  every  one  of  his  works)  consisted  in  his  asserting 
that  the  Gnostics  were  the  only  heretics  mentioned  by  the 
early  Fathers,  and  that  the  Ebionites  were  not  looked  upon 
as  heretics.  I  have  shewn  in  my  Testimonies  of  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers j  that  the  latter  assertion  is  totally  unfound- 
ed ;  and  Horsley  did  not  sufficiently  insist  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  Ebionites  were  Gnostics,  which  might  have  saved 
him  many  arguments,  and  ought  to  have  obliged  Priestley, 
even  from  his  own  premises,  to  acknowledge  himself  de- 
feated f.  Whoever  can  read  the  work  of  Irena^us,  and  see 
how  the  Ebionites  are  introduced  among  the  other  heretics 
who  came  from  Simon  Magus,  and  can  yet  deny  that  the 
Ebionites  were  Gnostics,  can  hardly  be  considered  an  un- 
prejudiced reader,  or  a  sincere  inquirer  after  truth.  It  is 
true,  that  the  description  given  of  them  by  Irenseus  is  ex- 
tremely concise ;  and  commentators  have  introduced  a  va- 
rious reading  into  the  passage,  which  might  allow  us  to 
draw  from  it  two  very  opposite  conclusions.  Hi»* words  are 
as  follow :  ^^  Qui  autem  aicuntur  Ebionsei,  consentiunt  qui- 
<<  dem  mundum  a  Deo  factum :  ea  autem,  quae  sunt  erga 
<<  Dominum,  non  similiter  ut  Cerinthus  et  Carpocrates 
*<  opinanturS.^  This  is  the  reading  of  Massuet's  edition, 
and  no  MS.  has  been  quoted  as  presenting  any  variety. 
Coteler  however  wished  the  negative  non  to  he  expunged'^: 

•  Haer.  Fab.  II.  i.p.  419. 

^  Dr.  Priestley  has  iocaQtioutIv'  admitted  that  the  Elcesaites,  mentioDed 
by  Easebius,  (VI.  38.)  were  protMibly  Jewish  Gnostics.  (Hist,  of  the  Cbris- 
tian  Church,  vol.  I.  p.  331.)  But  these  people  had  their  name  from  Elxai, 
who,  as  I  have  stated  at  p.  497,  joined  the  Ebionites.  (See  Valesius  ad  Ens.) 
Dr.  P.  also  says,  *'  It  is  exceedingly  evident  that  Irensus  had  no  view  to 
"  any  persons  whatever  besides  the  Gnostics."  (Hist,  of  early  Opinions, 
I.  4.  4.  p.  374.)  But  the  Ebionites  appear  on  the  ^st  of  Irenseus  with  per- 
sons immediately  before  and  after  them,  who  are  allowed  to  be  Gnostics. 
Therefore  the  Ebionites  were  Gnostics.  Probatur  Mtyor  by  Dr.  Priestley. 

t  I.  26.  3.  p.  105. 

^  Ad  Constit.  Apost  VI.  6.    So  thought  Dannhawerus,  Chritteid.  p.  5 22. 
KkS 
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and  Pearson,  Bull,  and  Grabe  proposed  to  effect  a  anuhr 
alteration  by  reading  cofmtnUUer  instead  of  non  simiBUr, 
This  correction  of  the  passa^  is  defended  at  some  length 
by  Vitrin^**,  who  observes  that  Irenaeus  intended  to  speak 
ol  the  Ebionites  as  agreeing  with  the  Cerinthians  in  one 

Eoint,  and  differing  m>m  uiem  in  another:  but  since  be 
ad  said  that  the  Cerinthians  believed,  '^  non  a  primo  Deo 
<<  factum  esse  mundum,^  Vitringa  thinks  that  the  received 
text  would  make  the  Ebionites  differ  from  them  tn  boik 
points.  I  would  remark,  in  answer  to  this,  that  thore  is 
no  proof  of  Irenseus  having  had  the  intention  which  Vi- 
tringa ascribes  to  him :  and  the  word  cansenOunt,  instead 
of  referring  to  an  agreement  with  the  Cerintliians,  may 
refer  to  an  agreement  with  the  catholic  or  orthodox  church. 
I  shall  shew  presently  what  was  the  difference  between 
the  Ebionites  and  Cerinthians  concerning  Christ;  but  at 
present  I  would  confine  myself  to  the  theory  of  Ebion 
concerning  the  creation  of  the  world.  It  appears  from 
the  words  of  Irenseus  just  quoted,  that  he  beueved  it  to 
be  made  by  Ood  :  and  Theodoret  confirms  this  statemoit, 
as  well  as  the  interpretation,  which  I  have  given  to  it, 
by  sajring  of  Ebion,  <*  He  said,  as  we  doy  that  there  is 
^  one  unbegotten  being,  and  he  proved  him  to  be  the 
**  Creator  of  the  world  ».*"  There  is  also  another  remark- 
able passage  in  Theodoret,  which  I  shall  quote  at  length. 
It  is  in  the  Compendium  of  his  work  upon  hereses,  wmch 
he  says  that  he  shall  divide  into  five  oooks:  *^  llie  first 
^^  will  contain  the  description  of  those  fables,  the  inven- 
**  tors  of  which  imagined  another  Creator,  and  by  denying 
"  that  there  was  one  Principle  of  all  things,  conceived 
**  other  Principles  which  have  no  existence,  and  said  that 
^<  the  Lord  appeared  among  men  only  as  a  phantom.  The 
^^  first  inventor  of  these  doctrines  was  Simon  Magus  the 
^<  Samaritan,  and  the  last  was  the  impostor  Manes  me  Per- 
^<  sian.   The  second  book  will  explain  the  religious  opinions 

^  Obs.  Sacr.  V.  10.  8.  vol.  II.  p.  1 37.  Also  bv  Lampe,  ProUg,  ad  Joam.  ii. 
3.  40.  p.  196.  and  Boddeos,  Eccles,  Apott,  p.  48^.  Ittigias  approTcs  of  one  or 
other  of  these  corrections,  p.  61 ,  as  does  Moshdm,  Inst.  Maj,  p.  480.  Mat- 
saet  and  Fabridus  (ad  Pbilastnain,  c.  37.)  prefer  the  receired  reatfing.  if 
ve  tarn  the  passage  into  Greek,  and  adopt  a  different  ponctoation,  we  may 
perhaps  extract  a  more  intelligible  meaning.  The  original  was  probably  to 
this  effect :  0\  ^  Xf^fu—t  *EfU»f9mt  ifitXry^iet  ftkv  [nft^*]  rh  ni^/u*  r«^  €^U9 

WM^rwfy  limyytXi^  M  rm  tuirk  Vimr^§9  tiix^trm  fuif*  I  have  taken  the 
word  v^vXm^i^  from  Theodoret,  who  seems  to  hare  bad  the  passage  of 
Irencns  before  him.  //«r.  Fab.  II.  i.  p.  218.    Damascenns  also  says,  *f\flm 

*  Har.  Fab.  II.  i.  p.  aiS. 
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**  of  those  persons  who  were  opposed  to  the  former,  who 
**  acknowleaged  with  us  that  there  is  one  Principle  of  all 
*^  things,  but  called  the  Lord  a  mere  man.  Ebion  began 
**  this  heresy,  and  it  received  different  additions  till  the  time 
**  of  Marcellus  and  Photinus.""  I  have  already  spoken  at 
some  length  of  Simon  Magus  and  other  Gnostics,  who  have 
been  charged  with  holding  two  Principles :  and  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  shew  that  they  by  no  means  believed  in  two 
Gods ;  but  that  in  their  anxiety  not  to  make  God  the  cause 
of  evil,  they  supposed  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  who  were 
originally  created  by  God,  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  Evil,  and  to  have  made  the  world  without  the  know- 
led^  of  God.  Such  is  said  by  Theodoret  to  have  been  the 
notion  of  Simon  Ma^us :  but  he  adds,  that  this  was  not  the 
belief  of  Ebion :  Ebion  therefore  believed  that  the  world 
was  made  with  the  knowled^  and  consent  of  God  :  but  it 
does  not  follow,  that  he  believed  God  himself,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  to  be  the  Creator  of  it.  I  should  rather 
infer  the  contrary  from  the  words  of  Theodoret:  for  he  says 
that  Ebion  agreed  in  this  point  with  the  Christians ;  but  the 
Christians  believed  that  God  made  the  world  bv  his  Son  : 
and  since  we  know  that  Cerinthus  believed  the  world  to 
have  been  created  by  Angels,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Ebion  also  believed  the  world  to  have  been  made  by  a  spi- 
ritual being  or  beings,  appointed  to  that  office  by  God  ;  and 
that  the  latter  was  one  of  the  points  in  which  he  differed 
from  Cerinthus.  The  expression  in  Theodoret,  that  Ebion 
believed  in  the  existence  of  one  nnbe^tten  being,  might 
perhaps  lead  us  to  infer  that  he  also  believed,  like  the  Gnos- 
tics, in  a  succession  of  begotten  iEons:  and  the  opinion 
here  expressed  is,  I  think,  much  more  probable  than  that 
of  the  Pseudo'Tertullian,  who  says  of  Eoion,  ^*  He  did  not 
**  agree  in  every  point  with  Cerinthus,  for  he  said  that  the 
**  world  was  made  by  God,  and  not  by  Angels^'.'"  Epipha- 
nius,  though  he  gives  a  very  lon^  and  detailed  accoqnt  of 
the  Ebionites,  says  nothing  of  their  opinions  concerning  the 
creation  of  the  world  ;  but  he  shews  in  two  places  that  the 
existence  of  Angels  formed  part  of  their  theory,  and  that 
they  believed  Christ  to  be  one  of  them.  ^^  Some  among 
^^  them  say  that  Christ  came  from  above,  and  that  he  was 
**  created  before  all  things,  being  a  spirit ;  that  he  is  supe- 
*•  rior  to  An^ls,  and  Lord  of  all,  and  is  called  Christ,  and 
**  had  for  his  portion  the  world  to  come'  i"^  and  again, 

k  De  PrsMcript.  Haeret  48.  p.  221. 

I  T«»  Uirrt  h  mimm  «i«XmmJ^>  which  is  very  iocorrecUy  tmutlated  by 
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<<  They  affirm,  as  I  said  h^fbrty  that  two  bdngs  were  wf^ 
'<  pomted  by  Grod,  one  was  Christ,  and  one  was  the  Devil: 
^^  and  they  say  that  Christ  took  the  porUon  of  the  world  to 
^<  come  "^,  and  that  the  Devil  had  the  present  world  oon- 
<^  nutted  to  him^  each  at  the  appointment  of  the  Almighty, 
^'  and  according  to  their  own  request.  For  this  reason  tb^ 
^^  say  that  Jts%is  was  bom  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  electeo, 
'^  and  by  this  election  was  called  the  Son  of  Grod,  from 
^^  Christy  who  came  upon  him  from  above  in  the  form  of  a 
*^  dove.  But  they  say  that  he  fi.  e.  Christ]  was  not  b^oCteD 
<^  of  God  the  Father,  but  created  as  one  of  the  Archangels, 
^^  though  he  is  greater  than  they,  and  that  he  is  Lora  of 
^'  the  Angels,  and  of  all  things  which  were  made  by  the 
^^  Almighty".^  The  statement  contiuned  in  this  passage  is 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  that  ^ven  by  Theoaoret :  for 
Epiphanius  evidently  considered  the  Devil,  or  the  evil  spirk, 
to  be  created  by  God,  and  subject  to  his  disposal ;  a  doo* 
trine  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  I  have  not  met  with  any  writer 
who  has  examined  the  tenets  of  the  Ebionites  concerning 
the  creation  of  the  world,  though  so  much  has  been  written 
concerning  their  notion  of  Jesus  Christ:  and  this  perhi^x  is 
the  reason  why  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Priestley  has  been  so 
often  repeated,  without  meeting  with  refutation,  that  the 
Gnostics  were  the  only  heretics  in  the  earKest  times,  and 
that  they  did  not  include  the  Ebionites.  I  have  no  doubt, 
as  I  siud  above,  that  the  contrary  of  this  asserd<Hi  might  be 
maintained;  though  the  Ebionites  probably  did  not  go 
nearly  such  great  lengths  as  the  generality  of  Gnostics ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  they  appear  to 
have  paitly  retained  the  true  notion,  which  a  believer  in  the 
Mosaic  history  would  form.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  Cerinthus,  though  like  Ebion  he  was  a  Jew,  did  not 
adhere  to  the  creed  of  his  forefathers  in  this  particular:  and 
I  should  account  for  this  difference  by  supposing  that  Ce- 
rinthus received  his  education  at  Alexandria,  or  in  some 
other  place  wh»*e  the  Jewish  and  Platonic  doctrines  were 
likely  to  be  blended ;  whereas  Ebion  had  tived  in  Jenua- 
lem,  and  had  heard  only  by  report  of  the  fancies  of  the 
Gnostics.  Cerinthus  appears  to  have  taken  his  notion  of 
Christ  from  the  common  system  of  the  Gnostics :  but  being 
a  Jew,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  have  heard  somethii^ 

PeUriug,  Qtd  cum  perveiuam  UHc  habiiaikmem  sortihu  git,  p.  117.    Set 
the  passage  next  qnoted,  which  evidently  refen  to  this. 

"*  T«tf  fAiXX09Tt  miS9t  tiXnpitm  r«v  mXn^,  ■  P.  140. 
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of  the  personal  history  of  Jesus,  he  adopted  the  more  ra- 
tional hy]3othesis,  that  Jesus  was  not  a  phantom,  but  a  real 
human  D^ng.  It  was  still  more  improbable  that  the  Ebion- 
ites  should  be  Docetae :  and  if  I  was  to  characterize  their 
doctrines  in  a  few  words,  I  should  say  that  they  differed 
from  the  Jews,  on  the  one  hand,  in  believing  Christ  to  have 
been  sent  from  Grod,  though  they  did  not  look  upon  him  as 
the  promised  Messiah;  and  from  the  Christians,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  believing  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  human  bein^, 
and  that  Christ,  with  whom  he  was  united  for  a  time,  did 
not  suffer  upon  the  cross.  There  is  not  the  smallest  evi. 
dence  that  the  Ebionites  looked  upon  Christ  as  the  Messiah 
foretold  by  the  prophets:  and  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  have  done  so,  if  they  treated  the  prophets  with  con- 
tempt This  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  refute  the  notion 
of  jOr.  Priestley,  that  the  Ebionites  were  Christians,  who 
continued  to  oMerve  the  customs  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Their 
rejection  of  the  prophets  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Gnosticism,  and  their  separation  of  Jesus  from  Christ  was 
another.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  add  their  abstinence 
from  animal  food :  for  there  is  evidence,  as  I  have  shewn 
in  note  61,  that  this  custom  prevailed  with  some  parties, 
both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  at  that  time.  We  know  that 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Essenes :  and  if  Dr.  Priestley  had 
asserted  that  the  Ebionites  rose  out  of  the  Essenes,  his  posi- 
tion might  have  been  much  more  tenable.  The  points  of 
resemblance  between  them  were  neither  few  nor  unimport- 
ant. Epiphanius  might  almost  be  quoted  as  expressly 
asserting  this  fact.  He  tells  us,  that  the  Ebionites  resem- 
bled the  Osssri  in  some  of  their  doctrines :  and  it  appears 
that  these  Ossaei  were  the  same  as  the  Osseni,  who  are  men- 
tioned by  the  same  writer  as  a  distinct  Jewish  heresy*^.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Scaliger,  that  these  were  the  same  as  the 
Essenes :  and  if  so,  the  connexion  of  the  latter  with  the 
Ebionites  is  clearly  established.  Petavius,  however,  does 
not  consider  it  to  t>e  proved  that  the  Osseni  and  the  Essenes 
were  the  same.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  Essenes  as  having  a 
community  of  goods  :  and  the  Ebionites  said  of  themselves, 
that  they  were  called  Poor^  because  they  had  laid  the  value 
of  their  goods  at  the  apostles^  feet.  I  have  mentioned  the 
abstinence  from  animal  food  as  common  to  both :  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  6rst  Ebionites  practised  other  aus- 
terities, like  the  Essenes.  The  latter  did  not  believe  in  the 
resurrection  ^  tliough  they  held,  that  the  soul,  as  soon  as  it 

•  H»r.  XIX.  p.3<)- 
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was  freed  from  the  corruption  of  the  body,  was  carried  to  t 
region  of  happiness  and  delight.  This  was  very  similar  to 
the  notions  of  the  Gnostics,  which  in  many  respects  wane 
those  of  the  Ebionites.  The  Essenes  were  particularly  strict 
in  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  and  this  was  always  men- 
tioned as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Ebionites.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  tne  Essenes  rejected  the  prophets ;  though  they 
appear  to  have  held  other  sacred  books  in  equal  reverence, 
lliis  might  lead  us  to  think  that  they  difiered  firom  the 
other  Jews  with  respect  to  the  inspiration  of  the  prophetical 
books :  and  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  any  ta  the  Jews 
might  have  been  likely  to  relinquish  their  faith  in  the  pro- 
phets, it  was  when  they  saw  th^  dty  destroyed,  and  aU 
their  hopes  of  an  earthly  deliverer  extinguished.  It  was 
precisely  at  this  time,  according  to  Epiphanius,  that  the 
Ebionites  appeared :  and  the  view  which  I  have  here  taken 
may  perhaps  explain,  why  some  persons  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dem times  have  asserted,  that  the  Christians  rose  out  of  the 
EssenesP.  I  imagine  the  Ebionites  to  have  taken  their  rise 
after  that  ChrisUanity  had  made  much  progress  among  the 
Jews  of  Palestine:  but  they  certainly  were  not  the  orthodox 
Jewish  Christians,  as  I  shall  shew  more  at  length  in  the 
following  notes. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  the  Ebionites  bang  Gnos- 
dcs,  is  confirmed  with  great  learning  by  bishop  Pearson,  in 
his  VindicuB  IffnaHafue%  where  he  shews  that  Ignatius,  in 
his  Epistle  to  tlie  Magnesians,  was  arguing  against  the  EU- 
odites:  and  Ignatius  evidently  alludes  to  persons,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  Mosaic  law,  who  believed  Chnst  to  be  one  of 
the  iEons,  and  who  appear  not  to  have  r^arded  the  pro- 
phetical declarations  concerning  Christ.  Bishop  Bull,  it  is 
true,  does  not  agree  with  Pearson  in  this  opinion';  and  he 
thinks  that  Ignatius  rather  referred  to  the  Cerinthians 
(who  adhered  to  Judaism)  and  the  Gnostics.  But  that 
great  man  seems  to  have  forgotten  that,  the  Ebionites  ad- 
hered to  Judaism  as  much  as  tne  Cerinthians,  or  even  more 
so:  and  his  own  arguments  therefore  may  tend  as  much  to 
support  the  hypothesis  of  Pearson  as  to  overthrow  it.  This 
is  nearly  the  remark  of  Ittig^us,  de  H^eresiarchis^  p.  64. 
Colbergius  also  classed  the  Ebionites  with  the  Gnostics,  dc 
Oriff.  et  Prog.  Hceres,  II.  1.  p.  48.  Lampe  says  that  Ce- 
rinthus  and  Ebion  were  clawed  amcmg  the  Gnostics  by 
"  sexcenti  tam  vetustiores  quam  recentiores  scriptores. 
Prolegom.  in  Joan.  ii.  3.  11.  p.  180. 

p  Sec  note  32.  p.  35"-         '  P*rt.  II.  c.  4.         '  Dcf.  Rd.  Nic  III.  i.  6. 
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NOTE  84.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  186. 
The  most  important  feature  in  the  Ebionite  creed  con- 
cerning Christ,  is  the  fact  which  I  have  already  stated,  that 
the  Ebionites  were  divided  amon^  themselves  in  one  point 
of  great  moment ;  that  some  of  them  believed  in  the  mira- 
culous conception  of  Jesus,  while  others  denied  it :  but  be- 
fore I  proceed  further,  I  would  observe,  that  the  division 
which  some  persons  have  made  of  the  Ebionites  into  ma- 
Jores  and  minoresj  has  no  foundation,  and  arose  from  a  mis- 
taken interpretation  of  the  Latin  version  of  Nicephorus". 
It  has  been  observed,  that  the  distinction  was  not  made  at 
all  by  Irenseus  in  the  passage  already  quoted :  in  another 
place  he  says  expressly,  "Vain  also  are  the  Ebionites, 
**  who  will  not  admit  the  union   of  God  and   Man  by 

"  faith nor  will  understand,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  came 

**  upon  Mary,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  over- 
^^  shadowed  her;  wherefore  also  that  which  was  bom 
^^  was  holy,  and  the  Son  of  the  most  high  God  the  Father 
*'  of  all,  who  worked  his  incarnation  ^  :^  and  in  another 
place,  where  he  condemns  the  translation  of  Isaiah  -vii.  14. 
as  ^ven  by  Theodotion  and  Aquila,  Behold  a  young  wo- 
man shall  conceivCy  &c.  he  says,  *^  that  the  Ebionites  fol- 
*^  lowed  this,  when  they  said  that  Jesus  was  begotten  by 
"  Joseph  ^7*  We  cannot  therefore  sa^  that  Ireuaeus  sup- 
posed the  Ebionites  to  believe  in  the  miraculous  conception : 
and  we  must  either  alter  the  passage  first  quoted,  by  leav- 
ing out  the  negative,  or,  if  we  cannot  extract  from  it  any 
other  sense,  we  must  infer,  that  Ebion  believed  Jesus  to  be 
a  mere  man,  and  yet  did  not  exactly  a^ree  with  Carpocrates 
and  Cerinthus.  We  know  from  the  history  of  Socinus  and 
others,  that  a  person  may  believe  the  miraculous  conception 
of  Jesus,  and  yet  deny  his  preexistence  or  divine  nature. 
But  this  could  not  have  been  the  creed  of  Ebion,  according 
to  Irenseus ;  for  he  expressly  says  that  the  Ebionites  spoke 
of  Jesus  as  "  begotten  by  Joseph.^  Tertullian  also  appears 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  this  division  of  the  Ebionites ;  at 
least  he  speaks  without  any  qualification  or  restriction  of 
Ebion  denying  the  virginity  oi  the  mother  of  Jesus ».  If 
we  now  look  to  other  writers,  we  shall  find  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Ebionites.  When  Celsus 
objected  to  Origen,  that  persons  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians differed  greatly  from  one  another,  Origen  replies  that 
these  were  heretics:  and  after  mentioning  some  of  their  doc- 

•  Hist  Eccles.  III.  13.    See  Ittigius,  p.  62.    The  mistake  was  made  by 
HaetiuB,  NoL  in  Origen,  (vol.  III.  p.  733.  cd.  Benedict} 
»  V.  1.3.  p.  293.         •  ill.  21.  I.  p.  215.        *  l>c  Virg.  veland.6.  p.  176. 
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trines,  he  adds,  ^^  Let  it  be  granted  that  there  are  some  who 
<^  receive  Jesus,  boasting  in  oon^uence  of  this  to  be  Chiis- 
^^  tians;  and  who  also  choose  to  live  after  the  Jewish  law 
"  like  the  ^reat  body  of  the  Jews :  these  are  the  two  kinds 
^^  of  Ebionites,  who  either  confess,  as  we  do,  that  Jesus  was 
<^  bom  of  a  Virgin,  or  that  he  was  not  bom  so,  but  as  other 
**  men,  &c  &c,y^  He  says  in  another  place',  diat  **  boA 
^^  the  Ebionites  rejected  Faults  Epistles :  and  he  evidently 
alluded  to  these  same  persons,  wnen  he  sud,  '^  And  when 
*<  you  look  to  those  of  the  Jews  who  believe  in  Jesus,  and 
^^  see  their  faith  concerning  the  Saviour,  that  sometimes 
^^  they  think  he  was  born  of  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  some- 
*^  times  of  Mary  alone  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  yet  not 
^*  with  the  true  notion  of  his  divinity,  &c,  fee.**"  I  should 
add,  that  in  another  place  ^  he  speaks  of  the  Elnonites  be- 
lieving, ^^  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  as 
^<  we  are,^  without  saying  any  thing  of  the  division  among 
them  upon  this  point.  Eusebms  probably  copied  from  On- 
gen,  when,  after  saying  of  the  Ebionites,  ^^  that  they  ooo- 
^^  sidered  Jesus  a  mere  ordinary  man,  who  only  became 
^^  righteous  by  his  own  moral  progress,  and  was  bom  of 
"  Joseph  and  Mary,''  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  but  others,  who 
^^  bear  the  same  name,  think  differently  from  these,  and 
"  escape  their  strange  absurdity  by  not  denying  that  the 
*^  Lord  was  born  of  a  Vir^n  and  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  yet 
^^  neither  do  these  acknowledge  that  he  preexisted,  being 
"  God  the  Word  and  Wisdom,  and  therefore  they  are  in- 
**  volved  in  the  impiety  of  the  former  <^.'"  Theoc(oret  tdls 
us  plainly,  that  he  followed  Irenseus  and  Origen  in  his  his- 
tory of  heresies  ^ :  and  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  he 
also  copied  fh>m  Origen,  when  he  said  of  Ebion,  "  He  be- 
^^  liev^  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of  Joseph 
"  and  Mary,  being  a  mere  man,  who  excelled  other  men  in 

"  virtue  and  purity  : and  there  is  another  division  be- 

"  side  the  former,  which  bears  the  same  name,  (for  they 
^^  also  are  called  Ebionites,)  which  agrees  with  the  former 
"  in  every  other  point,  but  says  that  the  Savbur  and  Lord 
"  was  bora  of  a  Virgin  c.*"  We  mi^ht  perhaps  infer  that 
Theodoret  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  this  latter  diviaon  of 
the  Ebionites  as  small  or  insignificant,  when  in  another 
place,  after  mentioning  Cerinthus  as  believing  Jesus  '*to 

y  Cont.  Celt.  V.  6i.  p.  624,  625.  »  lb.  65.  p.  6j8. 

■  Ou  f*hf  tuti  farm  riif  v^^i  avr§S  $t*X9yims,  In  Mai.  tOID.  XVl.  13.  TOl.  III. 

P-  733- 
i»  lo  Luc.  Horn.  XVII.  p.  953.  <  Hitt  Eccles.  HI.  37.  p.  lai. 

*  Haer.  Fab.  Compend.  p.  189.  "  lb.  II.  i.  p.  3 18,  319. 
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*^  have  been  born,  after  the  common  manner  of  men,  of  Jo- 
"  seph  and  Mary,''  he  adds,  "  But  the  Ebionites,  Theodo- 
*^  tians,  &c.  said  that  Christ  [Jesus]  was  a  mere  man  bam 
**  of  the  Virgin^ :'^  and  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  other 
Ebionites,  who  agreed  with  Cerinthus.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  Epiphanius  says  nothing  directly  of  these  two  kinds  of 
Ebionites:  and  yet  the  absence  of  his  express  testimony 
upon  this  subject  is  more  valuable,  because  we  can  prove 
from  his  own  words  that  he  had  met  with  traces  ot  this 
division  in  writings  of  the  Ebionites,  though  he  himself 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  it.  He  repeatedly  re- 
presents the  creed  of  the  Ebionites  to  have  oeen,  ^^that 
^*  Jesus  was  bom  in  the  ordinary  way  of  Joseph  and 
^*  Mary  s  {^  but  he  also  says  that  they  struck  out  the  gene- 
alogy from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  "  because  they  wished 
*^  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  really  a  man,  but  that  Christ 
^^  was  united  to  him  when  he  descended  as  a  dove,  and  that 
*^  Christ  [Jesus]  himself  was  begotten  and  bom  in  the  or- 
**  dinary  way.  And  yet  they  deny  that  he  was  a  man,  and 
**  argue  from  what  our  Saviour  said,  when  it  was  told  to 
*^  him,  Behcidj  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  without^ 

"  desiring  to  speak  with  thee^ Who  is  my  mother  and 

"  brethren  ?  &c.  Matt.  xii.  47,  48.  Hence,  as  I  observed, 
^*  Ebion  shews  himself  under  many  forms  as  being  full  of 
'^  imposture  ^.'^  He  notices  this  change  or  contradiction  in 
the  Ebionite  creed  more  plainly  at  p.  1^,  where  he  says, 
that  "  Ebion  at  first  pronounced  Jesus  to  have  been  begot- 
^^  ten  by  Joseph ;  but  that  in  course  of  time,  and  even  to 
*'  this  aay,  his  followers,  as  if  they  had  turned  their  own 
*<  meaning  into  inconsistency  and  perplexity,  give  each  a 
<*  different  account  concerning  Christ.*"  He  goes  on  to  say, 
that  some  of  them  believed  Christ  to  be  Adam ;  others,  (as 
I  have  already  auoted  the  passage,)  that  he  was  a  Spirit, 
created  before  all  things,  and  superior  to  Angels :  ^^  again, 
"  when  they  choose,  they  deny  this,  and  say  that  the  Spirit, 
<<  which  is  Christ,  came  into  him,  and  clotned  himself  with 
<<  the  person  called  Jesus:  and  there  is  great  obscurity 
<*  among  them,  each  of  them  maintaining  a  different  hypo- 
**  thesis.''  He  repeats  this  at  p.  162.  by  sa^ng,  "  I  have 
*<  already  stated  that  each  of  them  forms  a  aifferent  notion 
<*  concerning  Christ.  At  one  time  Ebion  himself  said  that 
<^  he  was  a  mere  man  bom  in  the  ordinary  way :  at  another 
^<  time  the  Ebionites  who  followed  him  said  that  a  power, 

nb.v.  II.  p.  278. 

•  H«r.  XXX.  a.  p.  125.  14.  p.  138.  «39-  «7-  P-  "4i.  LL  a.  p.  423.  LXIX. 
40.  p.  763.  »•  H«r.  XXX.  14.  p.  138,  139- 
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*^  which  was  above  and  from  God,  obtained  a  Son,  and  dm 
**  he  at  difierent  periods  clothed  himself  with  Adam  and 
**  divested  himself  of  him.*"  Whatever  we  may  think  rf 
the  credulity  of  £piphanius,  and  his  uncharitable  abuse  of 
heretics,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  from  the  whole  of  bis 
account  of  the  Ebionites  that  he  had  read  many  of  their 
own  books,  and  that  he  found  in  them  the  absurdities  which 
he  has  recorded.  It  was  his  own  op*mi(Hi,  that  the  great 
diversity  in  their  tenets  began  when  they  were  joined  by 
Elxai  in  the  rei^  of  Trajan,  as  I  have  stated  at  p.  497 : 
and  he  says  of  Elxm,  that  he  introduced  some  &p^  of  his 
own  with  respect  to  Christ  and  the  Hciy  Ghost.  This  hy- 
pothesis concerning  the  date  of  the  changes  in  the  Ebiomte 
creed  is  by  no  means  improbable :  and  a  passage  in  Tbeo- 
doret  will  throw  great  light  upon  the  doctrines  oS  Elxai, 
and  the  effect  whidi  they  may  have  had  upon  the  ElMonites. 
**  The  Elcesaeans,^  he  says,  **  take  thrir  name  from  one  El- 
«<  cesai,  who  began  the  heresy ;  and  they  have  ccHnpounded 
^^  their  own  fake  doctrine  by  borrowing  fables  from  dif- 
*^  ferent  heremes.  As  to  the  beginning  of  all  things,  they 
*^  agree  with  us  ^ :  for  they  say  that  there  b  one  unbegotten 
*^  &*mg,  and  they  call  him  the  Creator  of  all  things.  But 
*^  as  to  Christ,  they  say  that  there  is  not  one  only,  but  one 
<^  above  and  another  below ;  and  that  the  latt^  dwelt  in 
^^  many  persons  lon^  ago,  and  afterwards  descended:  as  to 
^^  Jesus,  sometimes  he  says  that  he  is  of  God,  sometimes  be 
^^  calls  him  a  Spirit,  sometimes  thai  he  had  a  virgin  for  his 
**  mother :  but  m  other  writings  he  contradicts  this'^.'*  TbecK 
doret  adds,  that  Orijgen  wrote  against  this  heresy :  and  sioee 
the  name  of  Elcesu,  or  Elxai,  does  not  occur  in  any  of  his 
existing  works,  but  he  mentions  a  diviaon  of  the  Ebionites 
who  thought  df  Jesus  as  Elxm  is  stated  to  have  done,  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  Origen  agreed  with  Epipha> 
mus,  and  ascribed  this  change  in  ue  creed  of  the  Ebionites 
to  the  time  when  they  were  joined  by  EUxai.  That  Epi- 
phanius  found  discrepancies  imd  contradictions  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Ebionites,  cannot  be  doubted :  and  he  has  left 
sufficient  evidence  that  some  of  them  spoke  of  Jesus  not 
being  bom  in  the  ordinary  way.  Putting  therefore  toge- 
ther all  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  from  the  Fa- 
thers, I  should  infer  that  Ebion  himself  and  his  first  fcJ- 
lowers  agreed  with  Cerinthus  in  believing  Jesus  to  be  be> 
gotten  by  Joseph :  but  as  Christianity  spread  more  widely, 
and  the  written  Gospels  became  better  known,  the  history 

*  Compare  this  with  what  I  hmve  said  at  p.  50a.  of  the  putafe  in 
k  Hwr.  Fab.  II.  7.  p.  221. 
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of  the  miraculous  conception  was  admitted  even  by  many 
heretics  to  be  true :  and  thus  Origen  spoke  of  the  Ebionites 
being  divided  upon  the  subject ;  and  Theodoret  seemed  in 
one  place  to  for^t  that  any  of  them  denied  it. 

But  though  It  may  be  considered  an  undisputed  point, 
that  the  first  Ebionites  looked  upon  Jesus  as  a  mere  man, 
born  in  the  ordinary  way,  we  must  remember  that  this  re- 
fers only  to  their  belief  concerning  Jesita^  and  not  concern- 
ing Christ ;  a  most  important  distinction,  which  I  shall  fre- 
quently have  occasion  to  make,  and  which  furnishes  another 
means  of  detecting  many  mistatements  in  Dr.  Priestley^s  ar- 
guments. The  quotations,  which  I  have  given  from  Epi- 
phanius,  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  Ebionites  agreed 
with  Carpocrates  and  Cerinthus  in  adopting  the  Gnostic  te- 
net, that  Christ  descended  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism :  and 
whoever  will  refer  to  the  extracts  quoted  by  Epiphanius  ^ 
from  the  actual  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  will  perceive  that 
they  made  use  of  the  history  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and 
even  introduced  additions  to  it,  in  order  to  prove,  as  Epi- 
phanius observes,  **  that  Christ  was  begotten  in  him,  when 
**  he  descended  in  the  form  of  a  dove.*"  If  Irenaeus  in  the 
disputed  passage  spoke  of  the  Ebionites  as  agreeing  with 
Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates  concerning  Christ,  we  must  quote 
that  Father  as  making  the  same  statement  with  Epipha- 
nius  upon  this  point.  Tertullian  might  be  thought  to  allude 
to  the  same  notion,  when  he  says  of  Ebion,  "  He  made 
*^  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  man,  and  only  of  the  seed  of  David, 
<^  that  is,  not  also  the  Son  of  Groa ;  he  considered  him  to 
^*  be  certainly  in  some  degree  more  exalted  than  the  pro- 
**  phets,  so  thai  an  angel  might  be  said  to  reside  in  Aim,  as 
**  It  might  in  Zacharias,  or  any  other  ™.'*'  By  this  notion  of 
an  Angel  residing  in  Jesus,  I  conceive  that  Tertullian  al- 
luded to  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  i£on  Christ  descend- 
ing upon  him ;  which  he  probably  met  with  in  some  Ebionite 
books,  but  which  was  expressed  with  the  same  obscurity 
which  was  noticed  by  Epiphanius.  That  this  was  the  mean- 
ing of  Tertullian,  is  confirmed  by  what  he  says  in  another 
place,  that  St.  John  included  Ebion  among  the  Anti- 
christs, who  taught  that  Jesus  was  not  the  Son  of  God  °. 
There  are  two  passages  in  Eusebius,  which  may  also  be 
quoted  as  shewing,  that  though  Ebion  believed  Jesus  to  be 
a  mere  man,  he  by  no  means  asserted  the  simple  humanity 
of  Christy  in  the  sense  which  is  attached  to  that  expression 
by  modem  Unitarians.     In  each  place  Eusebius  is  refuting 

•  Haer.  XXX.  15  p.  138.  "  Dc  Came  Clirist',  14.  p.  3 19. 

■  Dc  Pnescript.  Haeret.  53.  p.  214. 
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the  tenets  of  Sabellius,  and  points  out  particularly  that  the 
Sabellians  did  not  believe  Christ  to  be  truly  ana  Uterallj 
the  Son  of  God.     For  this  reason,  he  says,  they  were  ex* 
pelled  from  the  church  :  *^  and  so  the  first  ambassadors  of 
^*  our  Saviour  named  those  persons  EbionUes,  calling  tbem 
**  by  a  Hebrew  term  poor  in  intellect  %  who  confessed  that 
**  they  acknowledged  one  Grod,  and  did  not  deny  the  reality 
<^  of  our  Saviour^  body,  but  did  noi  acknowledge  the  d$^ 
^*  vinity  of  the  Son.''''     In  the  other  passage  he  says,  ^^  If 
**  Marcellus  (who  was  a  Sabellian)  denies  that  the  San  has 
'<  a  real  personal  existence,  it  is  Ume  for  him  to  suj^ioae 
^*  him  to  be  a  mere  man,  composed  of  body  and  soul,  so  as 
**  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  common  nature  of  man. 
^^  But  this  doctrine  has  also  been  expelled  from  the  Churdi ; 
^^  for  this  was  the  notion  which  was  held  long  ago  by  the 
^^  EUonites,  and  lately  by  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  those  who 
"  are  called  after  him  Pauliani  P.***  There  is  something  very 
remarkable  in  Eusebius  thus  comparing  the  Elnonites  with 
Paul  of  Samosata,  who,  though  he  beueved  Jesus  to  be  a 
mere  man,  yet  believed  also,  mat  the  eternal  Losos  of  God 
was  manifested  in  him  ^.     He  denied  that  this  Logos  was 
the  Son  of  God,  or  that  it  had  a  personal  existence ;  and 
for  this  reason  his  doctrine  is  compM*ed  by  Eus^ius  to  that 
of  Sabellius :  but  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  simple  humani^  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  confined  to  his  generation  and  birth :  in 
this  respect  he  looked  upon  him  merely  as  the  man  Jesus^ 
but  he  considered  him  to  be  ChriH^  because  the  Logos  of 
God  was  exhibited  and  personified  in  him.     It  is  therefore 
a  fair  and  le|2^timate  inference  from  the  words  of  Euselnus, 
that  he  considered  the  Ebionites  to  have  believed  Jenu  to 
be  a  mere  man,  but  united  with  a  divine  emanatioa  called 
Christ :  and  that  this  b  a  correct  inference,  may  be  inferred 
from  his  words,  which  immediatdy  follow,  ^*  What  then  is 
^^  left  after  these  notions,  but  to  introduce  a  belief  of  Jesus 
*<  being  merely  a  body  without  any  Mng  dw^lmg  m  t^r* 
The  Ebionites  therefore  did  not  believe,  that  Jesus  was  a 
mere  man,  wiOunU  amy  thing  ebe  dwelling  in  Aim,  which  is 
the  point  that  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish ;  or, 
to  speak  more  plmnly,  they  believed  that  some  higher  bong, 
either  spirit  or  emanation,  resided  for  a  time  in  the  man 
Jesus :  and  what  can  we  conceive  of  this  doctrine,  but  that 
they  agreed  (as  IrensBus  appears  to  say)  with  Carpocnrtes 

**  This  passage,  which  is  incorrectly  divided*  and  wrongly  translated  in 
the  present  editions,  may  easily  be  restored  that, *U$§mmiam9  mm^m^m, 

p.  75. 

p  lb.  30.  p.  91.  ^  See  page  250.  and  note  los. 
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and  Cerinthus ;  and  that  thev  believed,  (as  Epiphanius  un- 
Questionably  asserts,)  that  Christ  descended  upon  Jesus  at 
his  baptism  ?  I  have  been  more  anxious  to  prove  this  point, 
not  only  because  it  overthrows  at  once  all  Dr.  Priestley^s  ar- 
guments concerning  the  simple  humanity  of  Christy  but  be- 
cause the  truth  of  it  has  been  denied  by  writers,  who  were 
as  far  removed  as  possible  from  supporting  the  Unitarian 
tenets,  and  who  say  that  the  Ebionites  did  not  a£;ree  with 
the  Cerinthians  in  believing,  that  Christ  descended  upon 
Jesus  at  his  baptism ;  but  that  Jesus  acc^uired  his  superior 
sanctity  and  dignity,  merely  by  the  exercise  of  superior  vir- 
tues '.  I  conceive  this  to  be  an  entire  mistake.  Epipha- 
nius,  it  is  true,  and  Eusebius,  as  I  have  quoted  them  above, 
speak  of  the  Ebionites  as  believing  Jesus  to  have  become 
righteous  by  his  own  moral  advancement:  and  it  is  also 
true,  that  this  opinion  is  not  expressly  ascribed  to  Carpo- 
crates  or  Cerinthus :  but  it  is  too  much  to  conclude  from 
thence,  that  they  did  not  hold  it :  and  when  we  remember 
that  Jesus  was  supposed  to  be  at  least  thirty  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  baptism,  it  was  very  natural,  that  those  who 
believed  him  to  be  a  mere  man,  snould  conceive  that  these 
thirty  years  were  spent  in  a  course  of  pure  and  holy  con- 
duct, for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  being  made  the  recep- 
tacle of  a  Spirit,  or  emanation  from  God  ^  What  has  here 
been  said,  may  perhaps  be  confirmed  by  passages  from  spu- 
rious works,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  tnc  Ebionites. 
Beausobre  is  of  opinion,  that  **  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
**  Patriarchs"  was  written  by  an  Ebionite".  Lardner  also 
thinks  *^  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  author  did  not 
^*  so  far  agree  with  the  Ebionites,  as  to  be  an  Unitarian.*** 
I  do  not  pretend  to  settle  this  point :  but  Lardner  has  col- 
lected passages,  in  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  God  and 
great  God,  and  express  mention  is  made  of  the  Spirit  de- 
scending upon  him  from  heaven  ^.  The  Socinians  indeed 
are  bound,  according  to  their  own  principles,  to  admit  my 
conclusion  concerning  the  Ebionites:  for  they  assert  that 
the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites  are  identical ;  and  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  which  is  preserved  by 
Jerom  ',  contains  express  mention  of  the  Spirit  descending 

•  Boll,  Judie.  Eccl  Cath,  II.  2.  Massaet,  Pr«/.  ad  Iren.  Diss.  I.  $.  130. 
Buddeas,  Eceies.  Jpost.  p.  515.   Wata^and,  yoI.  V.  p.  124. 

*  *<  Ille,  qui  est  de  diipoaitioDe  Jetus,  qui  est  mnodi  fabricatoris,  in  qoem 
«*  post  baptisma  deaceDdisse,  hoc  est,  post  triginta  annos,  snperoam  Sal- 
•*  vatorem  dicunt"     Iren^  III.  10.  4.  p.  186. 

■  Vol.  I.  p.354,  355-  "  Credibility,  XXIX.  3.  p. 345-  «i.  1827. 

>  In  Esaiam  iv.  11.  rol.  IV.  p.  156.  See  also  other  extracts  from  this 
Gospel  in  Fabricios,  Cod.  Jpocryph,  N,  T.  toI.  I.  p.  355,  &c. 
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upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism.  Lampe  has  taken  preciflelj  tbe 
same  view  concerning  the  agreement  of  the  Cennthians  nd 
Ebionites.  (Prolegom.  in  Joan.  II.  3. 39»  &c.  p.  195.) 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  at  much  length  into  the 
question  concerning  the  identity  of  the  Ebionites  and  Naa- 
renes.  The  controversy  between  bishop  Horsley  and  Dr. 
Priestley  upon  this  point  is  well  known  to  most  of  my  readers. 
The  notion  was,  I  believe,  put  forth  for  the  first  tin^  by 
Zuicker,  a  Prussian  Socinian,  in  his  work  entitled  Iremcmm 
Irenicoruniy  published  in  1658,  in  which  he  asserted  y,  that 
the  Nazarenes  were  those  Ebionites,  who  believed  the  min- 
culous  conception  of  Jesus ;  and  that  they  were  the  primi- 
tive Christians  of  Jerusalem,  who  chose  to  adha%  to  die 
Jewish  law.  This  hypotheas^  together  with  the  idendty  of 
the  Grospel  of  tlie  Nazarenes  with  that  of  the  Ebionites,  has 
been  repeated  under  difierent  modifications  by  several  writ- 
ers. It  had  been  maintained  indeed  in  some  measure  be- 
fore, as  by  Grotius'  and  Vossius  ^:  but  these  writers,  (though 
the  first  of  them  has  been  suspected  of  Sociuianism^)  were 
far  from  intending  that  the  Nazarenes  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ ;  and  went  upon  the  opposite  assumption,  that  tlie 
Ebionites,  who  believea  in  the  nuraculous  conception,  were 
orthodox  Christians.  The  view,  which  was  taken  oy  Zuicker 
of  this  question,  was  adopted  by  Toland,  in  his  work  called 
Nazarenua:  and  by  Samuel  Crellius,  under  the  name  of 
Artemonius,  in  his  IniHum  Evangclu  S.  Joanms  rcsmu- 
tunif  part.  II.  10. 1.  p.SS8;  and  I  need  not  refer  to  the 
several  works  of  Dr.  Priesdey.  Zuicker  was  answered  ai 
some  length  by  Bull^;  and  Toland^s  arguments  w^re  re^ 
futed  by  Mosheim  in  his  Vindicue  antigu<e  Chrisiianorum 
DiscipUfUB  adversus  Tolandi  Nazarenum.  He  has  alluded 
to  the  same  subject  in  his  work,  de  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent. 
II.  89.  not.""  w  and  Instii.  Mai.  p.  466,  481.  but  he  here 
speaks  more  doubdngly  of  tne  fiuth  of  the  Nazarenes. 
The  soundness  of  their  opinions  has  been  maintained  by 
Huetius,  ad  Origen.  in  Mat.  tom.  XVI.  12.  p.  733.  Bas. 
nage,  Exerc.  Hist.  Crit  ad  an.  41.  num.  19*  p.  898.  SinAoo^ 
H%st.  Crit.  c.  7.  p.  72,  79.  c.  8.  p.  88, 91.  Lequien,  in  Au 
edition  ofDamascenus,  vol.  I.  p.  82,  &c.  and  Diss.  VII.  de 
Nazarenis  et  eorum  Jidcj  Prsef.  p.  xdi.  Rhenferdius,  de 
Fictis  Jud.  Hares.  §.  23.  p.  15,  &c;  and  by  Horsley  in 

f  Pag.  73,  1 1,1 .  *  Prolog,  io  MaL 

•  Diss,  de  Genealogia  Christi,  c  a.  vol.  VI.  p.  55.  Tbe  aane  b  aaid  hf 
Spencer,  ad  Origen.  oont  Celsum,  II.  i.  p-385.  Beaosobre,  vol.  II.  p.51;. 
PeUvias  ad  Epiphan.  p.  55. 

I*  Judic.  Eccles.  Catb.  II.  10,  Ac    See  alto  Prim.  H  Apti.  TrmAi^  I.  7. 
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his  well  known  Charges.  I  would  refer  also  for  an  account 
of  the  Nazarenes  to  Saierus,  Diss,  de  Nazarenis.  Langius, 
Hceresiologia  sceculi  primiy  Diss.  IV.  and  to  Fabricius, 
ScUutaris  Lux  Evangdii,  &c.  c.  III.  p.  48.  who  names 
several  other  writers. 

With  respect  to  the  difference  or  the  identity  of  the  Gos- 

Jel  of  the  Nazarenes  and  of  the  Ebionites,  I  would  refer  to 
tti^us,  de  HceresiarchiSf  p.  69.  and  Appendix  p.  19.  and 
Hisi.  Ecdes.  selecta  Capita^  V.  45.  p.  311.  Fabricius, 
Codex  Apoc.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  I.  p.  855.  Olearius,  Obs. 
Sacr.  CM  Mat.  Obs.  10.  p.  94.  Mosheim,  Vindic.  Jntiq. 
Christianorum  DisciplincPy  I.  5.  8.  p.  11 S. 

The  whole  question  has  been  so  tnoroughly  sifted  by  the 
learned  writers  mentioned  above,  and  such  complete  de- 
monstration has  been  given,  that  the  orthodox  Nazarenes 
and  the  Ebionites  were  not  the  same,  that  I  shall  offer  but 
few  remarks  upon  the  subject:  and  instead  of  shewing 
against  Dr.  Priestley,  that  the  Ebionites  were  not  orthodox 
as  Christians^  I  would  content  myself  with  what  is  perhaps 
new  ground,  and  shew  that  they  were  not  orthodox  as  Jews, 
I  would  most  willingly  let  the  issue  of  the  dispute  depend 
upon  the  answer  to  these  two  questions:  1.  Woula  the 
Jews,  who  embraced  Christianity,  have  believed  or  no  that 
Jesus  Christ  was. the  Messiah  foretold  by  the  prophets? 
S.  Would  the  Fathers  have  allowed  any  persons,  wno  did 
not  believe  this,  to  be  genuine  Christians  ?  I  have  already 
observed,  that  the  Ebionites  did  not,  and  could  not,  have 
believed  Jesus  to  be  the  promised  Messiah  :  and  from 
hence  I  would  also  affirm,  that  the  Fathers  would  not  have 
spoken  of  them  as  true  Christians :  and  yet  Dr.  Priestley 
and  the  other  Socinian  writers  would  persuade  us,  that  these 
Ebionites  or  Nazarenes  (for  they  consider  them  as  the 
same)  were  merely  the  Jews  who  embraced  Christianity, 
and  retained  their  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law.  That 
there  were  such  Judaizing  Christians  in  those  days  cannot 
be  denied :  Thofa  seest  brother ^  said  the  Jews  to  St.  Paul, 
how  many  thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which  believe ;  and 
they  are  all  zealous  of  the  law.  Acts  xxi.  ^.  We  learn 
the  same  fact  from  other  places  in  the  Acts,  and  from  St. 
PauPs  own  Epistles,  particularly  those  to  the  Romans  and 
Gralatians.  Tne  following  passage  from  Justin  Martyr  may 
also  shew  what  was  the  case  in  the  second  century.  Trypho 
having  asked  Justin,  whether  a  Jew  who  beueved  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  yet  thought  fit  to  observe  the 
Mosaic  law,  would  be  savedf,  Jusun  replies,  with  a  charity 
which  is  tridy  delightful,  ^*  I  certainly  say,  as  it  appears  to 
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*^  me,  that  such  t  man  will  be  saved,  if  be  does  not  contend 
^*  that  other  men,  I  mean  those  of  the  Grentiles  who  have 
^<  been  circumcised  <^  from  their  error  through  Christ,  dioald 
^^  observe  the  same  customs  as  himself,  and  that  they  cannot 
"  be  saved  unless  they  observe  them."  Trypho  then  asks, 
whether  there  were  not  some  persons,  who  thought  that 
these  Judaizinff  teachers  could 'not  so  be  saved?  Justin 
acknowledges  that  there  were ;  but  expressly  declares,  that 
this  was  not  his  own  opinion  ^.  I  would  now  ask  any  un- 
prejudiced person,  whether  it  is  not  quite  plain  that  Justin 
considered  tnese  Judaizin^  Christians  to  be  perfectly  cntho- 
dox,  and  to  agree  with  himself,  upon  every  other  pmnt, 
except  their  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  ?  The  Socinian 
writers  must  maintain,  that  these  Judaizinff  Christians  were 
the  persons  considered  by  themselves  to  be  the  Nazarenes 
or  Ehionites :  and  I  would  ask,  whether  Justin  would  have 
spoken  of  these  persons  in  the  manner  quoted  above,  if  he  had 
known  them  to  hold  the  opinions,  which  the  Ehionites  are 
said  by  Socinians  to  have  held  ?  Would  he  have  pronounced 
unequivocally,  that  they  might  be  saved,  if  he  nad  known 
that  they  dia  not  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God  ?  He 
says  himsdf  in  another  placed  of  those  who  beUeved  Jesus 
to  be  Christ,  but  who  maintained  also  that  he  was  a  mere 
human  being,  that  he  would  not  agree  with  them,  even  if 
the  same  doctrine  was  held  by  the  majority  of  those  who 
thought  with  himself.  This  passage  is  generally  supposed 
to  refer  particularly  to  the  Ehionites :  and  the  two  passages 
taken  together  appear  to  me  decisive  against  the  notion  of 
Ebionite  being  merely  a  name  for  the  Judaizing  Christians: 
and  I  shoukl  draw  this  conclusion,  not  roerdy  from  the 
words  or  tenets  of  Justin,  but  from  the  expression  of  Try- 

Sho  himself,  who  defines  a  Christian  to  be  one  who  believed 
esus  to  be  the  Messiah.  Trypho  knew  very  well,  that 
those  of  his  countrymen  who  embraced  Christianity,  be* 
lieved  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah :  and  it  is  therefore  imposa- 
ble,  that  either  he  or  Justin  could  have  been  speaking  of 
persons,  who  believed  that  Jesus  was  neither  the  Messiah, 
nor  the  Son  of  God. 

I  do  not  mean  to  afBrm,  that  Nazaretu  was  a  name  ex- 
clusively aoplied  at  first  to  the  Judaizing  Christians.  It 
appears  ratner  to  have  been  applied  as  a  term  of  reproacfa 

«  Justin  had  been  shewing  that  circamdsion  was  do  longer  necenaxy,  aad 
he  uses  the  term  here  in  a  figurative  sense,  of  the  circomrision  of  the  heart 
bj  faith. 

'  Dial,  cam  Tryph.  47.  p.  142. 

•  n>.  48.  p.  144.  For  the  true  meaning  of  this  passage  see  BaU«  Jmd, 
EecL  Cath.  c  VII.   Wateriand,  toI.  V.  p.  201. 
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to  the  whole  body  of  Christians^:  and  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  in  later  times  it  may  have  been  restricted  to  tnose  who 
adhered  also  to  the  law  of  Moses.  The  number  of  these 
Christians  would  naturally  diminish :  and  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely,  that  some  writers,  who  knew  of  them  only  by 
report,  would  confound  them  with  the  Ebionites,  who  pro- 
fessed like  themselves  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  were  known 
to  be  zealous  for  the  law  of  Moses.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Epiphanius,  who,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  earliest  writers  that  speaks  of  the  Nazarenes 
as  heretics,  and  he  was  evidently  very  ill-informed  about 
them.  Thus  he  says,  that  they  were  contemporaries  of  the 
Cerinthians ;  but  whether  they  are  to  be  placed  before  or 
after  them,  he  cannot  tell^:  neither  could  he  assert,  whether 
they  agreed  with  Cerinthus  in  believing  Christ  to  be  a 
mere  man,  or  whether  they  thought  that  he  was  conceived 
of  Mary  by  the  Holy  Ghost  K  He  was  also  ignorant,  whe- 
ther the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  they  used,  contained 
the  genealogy  or  no^:  all  which  shews,  that  he  had  not 
read  their  books,  and  knew  very  little  about  them.  This 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  his  saying,  that  they  were 
mostly  in  Coele-Sjnria  and  Decapolis,  near  to  Pella,  where 
he  represents  their  heresy  as  having  first  begun:  which 
would  at  least  shew,  that  he  did  not  think  it  had  spread 
widely.  Throughout  his  account  of  them  he  does  not  once 
compare  them  to  the  Ebionites ;  though  he  says  afterwards, 
that  Ebion  agreed  with  them  >,  and  borrowed  his  opinions 
from  them ;  and  he  also  speaks  of  the  Ebionites  and  Naza- 
renes having  first  appeared  hi  the  same  country  <",  and  of 
their  both  using  the  same  book  of  Elxai ",  whom  I  have 
already  spoken  of  as  connected  with  the  Ebionites.  Putting 
all  these  facts  together,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Epipha* 
nius  in  his  own  mind  considered  the  Nazarenes  to  resemble 
the  Ebionites  in  some  points,  because  he  knew,  that  they 
agreed  in  adhering  to  the  Mosaic  law:  but  it  is  equally 
plain,  that  he  did  not  consider  the  two  heresies  to  be  iden- 
tical.   Thus  he  says  expressly,  that  the  Nazarenes  received 

'  Act!  xjtir.  «. 

f  Mosbeim  OMenres,  (Instit.  Ma},  p.  469.)  that  the  Nazarenes  wtrewUhoui 
tmy  coniraversy  the  same  as  the  Peratici,  mentioned  by  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom. 
VII.  p.  900.)  and  who  are  said  to  have  had  their  name  from  the  country. 
But  lancer  (ad  Orig.  cont  Cek.  VI.  38.)  had  remarked  that  these  Peratici 
were  the  same  with  the  Peratn  mentioned  by  Theodoret,  (Haer.  Fab.  I.  17. 
p.  306.)  as  taking  their  name  from  Euphrates,  who  is  called  bv  him  Peraticns, 
i.  c.  (as  I  imagine)  a  native  of  Persa ;  and  Mosheim  was  probably  mistaken. 

fc  Hot.  XXIX.  i.  p.  116.  *  lb.  7.  p.  123.  ^  lb.  9.  p.  124. 

>  lb.  XXX.  i.p.i25.  -lb.  XL.  I.  p.  291. 

-lb.  LIII.  I.  p.  461. 
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all  the  Old  Testament,  bdieved  in  a  resarrectioDy  and  held 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  6od<>;  none  of  wfaidi 
points  formed  part  of  the  Ebionite  creed:  and  it  is  moil 
probable,  that  he  looked  upon  them  as  the  remnant  of  the 
nrst  Judaizing  Christians,  out  suspected  that  tbeir  £uth 
had  graduaUy  become  corru]>ted.  If  we  now  look  to  other 
writers,  we  shall  fitid  them  giving  proofs  of  the  same  igpc^ 
ranee  and  uncertaintj^  concerning  the  Nazarenes.  Thus 
what  Epiphanius  named  rather  as  a  subject  of  inquirjr, 
Theodoret  asserts  as  a  matter  of  fact;  and  says  oi  the 
Nazarenes,  ^^  They  are  Jews,  who  hcHiour  Christ  as  a  ji^ 
^*  man,  and  use  the  Gospel  which  is  called  that  c^  Peter  P. 
^*  Eusebius  says,  that  these  heresies  b^»n  in  die  rdgn  of 
**  Domitian.  Justin  the  [^losopher  and  martyr,  and  Ire- 
<<  naeus  the  successor  of  the  apostles,  and  Origen  wrote 
^*  against  them  ^7"  This  is  the  whcde  cKf  the  account,  which 
Theodoret  gives  of  the  Nazarenes :  and  if  he  had  not  de- 
scribed the  Ebionites  immediately  before,  we  might  have 
thought  that  he  looked  upon  the  two  hereaes  as  one  and 
the  same.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  take  the  exjH'esaon  of 
these  heresies  to  refer  to  the  Ebicmites  as  well  as  the  Naa^ 
renes:  and  «nce  Eusebius  does  not  any  where  name  the 
Nazarenes,  but  only  speaks  of  the  Ebionites',  it  is  plain 
that  Theodoret  considered  the  doctrines  of  the  two  sects  to 
be  similar,  and  that  the  Nazarenes,  as  he  says,  only  ho- 
noured Christ  as  a  iust  man.  iesnm  also  had  a  bad  opnioo 
of  the  Nazarenes,  though  he  says  that  they  believed  m  the 
Son  of  God,  who  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary :  but  he 
adds,  that  while  they  wished*  to  be  Jews  and  Christians, 
they  were  neither  one  nor  the  other  s.  He  had  probably 
hefurd,  that  by  the  Son  of  God  they  meant  something  very 
different  from  the  Christian  sense  of  the  expression:  and 
the  former  part  of  the  passage  shews,  that  he  looked  upon 
them  as  resembling  the  Ebionites.  If  we  turn  to  Augos^in, 
Damascenus,  Praedestinatus,  and  other  writers,  we  find 
them  all  sajring  of  the  Nazarenes,  that  they  acknowledged 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Grod :  and  yet  it  is  equally  plain,  &at 
in  some  respect  or  other  they  all  considered  tHem  as  here- 
tics. There  never  therefore  was  a  more  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, than  that  by  which  the  Nazarenes  have  been  identified 

•Hacr.XXlX.  7.p.  112. 

p  Beaasobre  says,  that  Theodoret  was  mistaken  in  Uiis,  because  tke  Gotfd 
of  Peter  spoke  of  Jesas  as  a  phantom,  vol.  1.  p.  375. 

«  Hmr,  Fab.  II.  a.  p.  219. 

'  Easebius  places  the  Ebionites  in  the  rdgn  of  Tnjan,  and  not  of  Domi- 
tian.  EccUt.  Hist,  III.  27. 

•  Epist  CXIl.  13.  vol.  I.  p.  740. 
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with  the  Judaizing  Christians.  That  they  called  themselves 
Christians,  and  that  they  Judaized,  is  perfectly  true :  but 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  Evidence,  that  any  one  of  the  Fa- 
thers considered  them  as  orthodox.  I  have  already  stated, 
that  their  name  is  not  even  mentioned  till  the  time  of  Epi- 
phanius:  and  when  Theodoret  tells  us  that  Justin  Martyr 
wrote  against  them,  how  can  we  possibly  believe,  that  these 
were  the  same  Judaizing  Christians,  of  whom  he  says  to 
Trypho,  that  he  thinks  they  may  be  saved  ?  The  Unitarian 
awnnent  is  constructed  oh  the  following  scheme.  The 
Emonites  believed  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  man :  the  Ebionites 
were  the  same  as  the  Nazarenes :  the  Nazarenes  were  the 
same  as  the  Judaizing  Christians :  the  Judaizing  Christians 
were  looked  upon  as  orthodox:  therefore  the  doctrine, 
which  held  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  man,  was  considered  ortho- 
dox by  the  early  Christians.  But  die  fallacy  in  this  ar^u* 
ment  is  palpable :  and  the  feeblest  logician  mij^ht  perceive, 
that  it  employs  a  term  which  is  grossly  eqmvocal.  The 
same  persons,  who  identified  the  Nazarenes  with  the  Ebion- 
ites, aid  not  consider  the  Nazarenes  to  be  the  orthodox 
Judaizing  Christians :  and  if  there  were  any  persons,  who 
held  the  latter  opinion,  they  did  not  think  that  the  Naza- 
renes believed  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  man.  We  may  therefore 
say,  without  a  mistatement,  that  some  of  the  Fatners  consi- 
dered the  Nazarenes  to  agree  with  the  Ebionites:  or  we 
Quiy  8ay»  that  Nazarene  was  a  name  which  came  to  be 
restricted  to  the  Judaizing  Christians.  But  we  must  not 
confound  these  two  prraositions :  and  this  double  or  equi- 
vocal use  of  the  term  Nazarene  may  enable  us  to  unravel 
nearly  all  the  sophistry  of  Dr.  PriesUey  and  his  school. 

The  subject  of  the  early  Judiuzing  Christians  has  been 
investigated  by  Witsius,  MtsceUan.  liacr.  yol.  II.  Exerc. 
XXII.  p.  721.  Vitringa,  Observ.  Sacr.  IV.  9,  &c.  p.  922. 
Van  Till,  de  Primi  ScecuU  Jdversarns,  c.  IV.  p.  12.  Bud- 
deus,  Ecdes,  Apost.  c.  8.  p.  Ill :  who  would  limit  the  term 
Jklse  apostles  to  converted  Jews,  and  refers  to  Rom.  xvi. 
17.  Gal.  i.  7.  iv.  17.  v.  10.  2  Cor.  xi.  18, 14.  Phil.  iii.  2, 
19.  Rhenferdius,  de  FicHs  Judcsorum  Hceresibus. 

NOTE  86.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  191. 
I  am  aware  that  I  may  be  charged  with  an  unfounded 
assumption,  in  suppodng  the  Cerinmians  to  have  said,  that 
Christ  came  by  water  only :  nor  can  I  prove  by  actual  re- 
ference to  any  Gnostic  writing,  that  sucn  an  expression  was 
used.  But  I  must  repeat,  what  I  have  observed  already,  that 
some  heretics  must  have  said  this,  or  St.  John  would  not 

l14 
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have  asserted  the  contrary:  and  if  we  take  the  o^her  words, 
|y  Ttp  SSoTiy  instead  of  &'  SSorof,  there  is  every  probability 
that'  the  Cerinthians  would  have  said  of  Christy  thai  ke 
came  in  the  water  onbfj  and  that  he  was  not  bom  with 
Je9U8.    That  they  did  say  this,  is  in  fact  aknost  asserted  br 
some  of  the  Fathers :  and  I  will  quote  some  passages,  whi^ 
prove  th^m  to  have  said,  that  Christ  came,  or  was  bam  or 
produced  (lyfvtro)  in  the  water  of  Jordan.     Ireiueus,  after 
speaking  of  the  voice  from  heaven,  says,  *^  For  Christ  did 
^*  not  then  descend  upon  Jesus;  nor  was  Christ  one  person 
^^  and  Jesus  another :  but  the  Word  of  God,  who  is  the 
^<  Saviour  of  all,  and  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  b 
<*  Jesus^  who  also  assumed  oiir  flesh,  and  was  anmnted  with 
^<  the  Spirit  from  the  Father,  was  made  Jesus  CkristK"^ 
Epiphanius  speaks  of  ^'  heresies  which  said,  that  Christ, 
**  1.  e.  the  dove,  came  upon  him  from  the  Jordan^  J*     In 
another  place  he  asserts,  a^nst  the  Ebionites,  *^  If  he  was 
<*  worshipped  by  the  Magi  as  soon  as  he  was  bom^  he  was 
<*  not  bom  a  mere  man,  but  God :  and  Christ  is  not  bom 
^*  (yiWoi)  after  thirty  years,  nor  after  his  biqitism,  but 
**  Christ  was  bom  at  first  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  God  and 
^^  man'  :^  and  he  charges  the  same  heretics  with  sayiitt> 
<<  That  Christ  was  bom  {iyhno)  from  the  time  that  toe 
<^  Spirit  came  upon  him  X.^     It  appears  from  all  these  quo- 
tations, that  the  Gnostics  said,  though  not  in  the  very  words 
used  by  St.  John,  that  Christ  came  tfi  the  zvater  onfy  :  and 
the  Fathers  refute  the  assertion  by  shewing  with  St.  John, 
that  Christ  came  by  blood,  or  in  other  words,  that  Jesus 
was  Christ  as  soon  as  he  took  upon  him  flesh  and  bkiod* 
It  is  also  pliun,  that  all  these  heretics  agreed  in  saying,  that 
Christ  was  the  Spirit  which  descended  in  the  lorm  of  a 
dove :  and  it  is  therefore  very  natural,  that  St.  Jcrfm,  after 
having  asserted  that  Jesus  was  Christ  at  the  time  of  his 
birth,  should  go  on  to  say,  that  the  Sprit  which  descended 
upon  him  at  his  baptism,  was  not  Christ,  but  came  to  bear 
witnessj  that  Jesus  was  Christ  already :  for  the  descent  (^ 
the  Spirit  was  accompanied  with  a  voice  from  heaven,  which 
said.  This  is  my  beloved  Son.     We  must  rememba-,  that 
St  John  in  the  nfth  verse  had  stated  it  as  the  test  of  a  true 
Christianas  belief,  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God:  and  in  the 
sixth  verse  he  explains  this  to  mean,  that  he  was  always  the 

*  III.  9. 3.  p.  184.  The  last  words  are  Jetms  Chritiut  /actus  eti^  wbicfc  C 
have  no  doubt  were  in  the  Greek  '1ii#mv  X^t^rig  i^rtfi*,  and  might  be  itih 
dered,  was  bom  Jesus  Christ. 

•  'A***  «••? 'Ic#3«f«v  Mt  K^i^rit  tit  mvriv,  Hier,  LI .  SO.  p.  442. 
»  Her.  XXX.  29.  p.  154.  f  lb.  p.  155. 
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Soh  of  Grod,  not  merely  after  his  baptism,  but  both  before 
his  human  birth  and  after  it:  and  he  confirms  this  by  the 
testimony  of  the  wcice  from  heaven,  which  accompanied  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  a  singuUu*  circumstance,  that 
some  of  the  Fathers  quote  the  words  of  Psalm  ii.  7.  as  those 
which  were  spoken  from  heaven,  Thau  art  wy  behoed  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  Augustin  says  that  9om% 
later  copies  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  contained  this  reading: 
and  it  is  found  in  the  Cambridge  and  other  MSS.  <  The 
Fathers  perhaps  did  not  object  to  this  substitution,  because 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist  assert  so  plmnly,  that  Christ  is 
the  begotten  and  not  the  adopted  Son  of  God :  but  there  is 
reason  to  think,  that  the  alteration  was  made  by  some  of 
those  heretics,  who  supposed  Christ  to  have  descended  upon 
Jesus  at  his  baptism ;  and  who  appealed  to  these  words  as 
proving  that  Jesus  was  made  the  Son  of  God  on  that  day^ 
and  not  before.  According  to  Epiphanius,  the  Grospel  of 
the  Ebkmites  added  die  wonls  of  the  Psalm  to  those  of  the 
evangelists :  for  he  quotes  it  thus,  ^<  And  there  was  a  voice 
'<  from  heaven  whicn  said.  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  m 
*^  wham  I  am  well  pleased:  and  agun,  This  day  have  I 
^^  begotten  thee:  and  immediately  a  great  li^ht  shone  round 
^^  the  place;  which  when  John  saw,  he  said  to  him.  Who 
^^  art  thou  Lord  ?  and  affiun,  a  voice  from  heaven  said  to 
*^  him.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  weUpleasedK'^ 
It  is  probable,  that  this  interpolation  had  not  taken  place, 
when  St.  John  wrote  his  Epistle,  or  he  would  have  cited 
the  words,  as  they  were  really  spoken :  but  he  knew  that 
they  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  three  Gospels,  and  would 
be  well  known  to  his  readers.  St.  Peter  also  may  have  had 
the  same  notion  of  the  Gnostics  in  his  mind,  when  he  said 
in  his  Second  Epistle,  We  have  notJbOowed  cunningly  de- 
visedJbMeSy  when  we  made  known  unto  you  the  power  and 
comsng  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  but  were  eyewitnesses  of 
his  mafesty.  For  he  received  Jrom  God  the  Pather  honour 
andjparyj  when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  Jrom  the 
exce&nt  glory^  Thb  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased.  And  this  voice  which  came  from  heaven  we 
heardy  when  we  were  with  him  in  the  hoiy  mount.  2  Pet.  i. 
16, 17, 18.  St.  Peter  may  have  appealed  to  the  words  spoken 
at  the  transfiguration,  not  merely  because  he  had  not  him- 
self been  present  at  the  baptism,  but  in  order  to  shew,  that 

*  I  hATC  ffiren  the  refereDces  iu  my  Testimonies  of  the  Aute-Nicene  Fa- 
tben,  N*.  76.  See  Augustio.  de  Qnuentu  Evang,  II.  15.  vol.  III.  psrt  a. 
p.  46. 

•  Hwr.  XXX.  13.  p.  138. 
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the  same  words  were  spoken  on  both  oocasioiis;  and  tfaat 
therefore  the  Gnostics  could  not  quote  them  as  proving, 
that  Jesus  was  adopted  as  the  Saa  of  God  at  his  baptism : 
and  the  cunningly  devised  JaUes^  o-eo-o^M-fiivoi  ftuSoi,  may 
allude  to  the  Gnostic  notion  of  Christ  having  come  at  tfaie 
baptism  of  Jesus,  or  in  the  water  only.  St.  Peter  says,  that 
he  did  not  follow  these  fables,  when  he  made  known  Ae 
coming  cf^our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  he  does  not  say  merely 
the  coming  of  Christ,  but  of  Jesu>s  Christ,  as  St.  John  sa^ 
This  is  he  wai  came  by  water  and  blood,  even  Jesus  Ckrui: 
and  both  the  apostles  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  view 
the  refutation  of  the  same  heresy.  Epphanius  evidently 
understood  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  whicn  is  moitioned  m 
St.  John  in  v.  6.  to  allude  to  tne  voice  from  heaven,  whidi 
accompanied  the  descent  of  the  Spint:  for  he  sajrs,  that 
St.  Luke  recorded  the  story  of  Jesus  disputing  with  the 
doctors  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  saying  even  Uien  to  his 
mother,  that  he  was  in  his  Father'^s  house,  **  that  the  argu- 
<^  ment  of  those  people  might  be  refuted  who  say,  that  the 
'*  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  him  is  to  be  oated  from 
**  the  time  of  his  baptism ;  and  that  it  might  be  known  for 
*^  certain,  that  the  Word  came  into  the  world  from  aboive, 
<<  and  was  incarnate  of  Mary;  and  that  the  Spirit  descended 
<^  upon  him  in  the  Jordan,  to  signify  who  it  was  thai  re- 
<<  ceived  the  witness  of  the  Father,  This  is  my  beloved  Son; 
«<  hear  ye  him  K'"  When  St.  John  said,  it  is  the  Spirit 
that  beareth  witness,  he  evidently  alluded  to  the  same  voice 
from  heaven,  which  is  quoted  by  Epiphanius:  and  periiaps 
this  view  of  the  subject  may  fumiui  some  light  in  the  in- 
vesU^tion  of  the  passage  concerning  the  three  witnesses. 

It  IS  by  no  means  my  intention  to  enter  at  len|^  into  the 
discussion  of  this  unhappy  text,  which  during  the  course  of 
the  last  two  centuries  has  been  examined  usque  ad  nauseam: 
and  of  which  discussions  we  may  say  with  some  truth, 

Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatur  et  extra. 

I  shall  make  a  few  observations  presently  concerning  the 
external  evidence,  the  preponderance  of  which  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  against  the  genuineness  of  the  7^  verse.  Still, 
however,  I  have  endeavoured  to  divest  myself  of  this  pre- 
vious notion,  and  to  examine  the  disputed  text  with  all  inw 
partiality,  according  to  what  I  have  supposed  to  be  the 
course  of  St.  John^s  argument.  The  result  of  this  investi- 
gation has  been  to  increase  my  doubts  very  oonsderably : 

^  Har.  LI.  ao.  p.  44a. 
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but  in  joining  myself  to  those  commentators  who  have  pro- 
nounced  the  7th  verse  to  be  an  interpolation,  I  cannot  nelp 
deprecating  the  tone  and  feelings  of  those  critics,  who  seem 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  exposmg  the  forgery,  and  who  exult 
over  the  rejected  passage,  as  over  a  prostrate  enemy.  If 
I  may  keep  up  the  metaphor,  I  should  part  with  the  7th 
verse,  not  as  from  a  friena,  who  had  sought  to  betray  me, 
and  whose  duplicity  I  had  detected  and  exposed ;  but  as 
from  one,  who  haa  been  incautiously  recommended,  and 
whose  powers  I  ha^  found  uneaual  to  the  services  for  which 
he  was  engaged.  I  may  be  charffed  with  weakness,  and 
perhaps  with  bigotry,  but  I  confess  that  I  give  up  the 

Snuineness  of  the  text  with  reluctonce.     Not  that  I  think 
e  absence  of  it  shakes  in  the  smallest  degree  the  founda- 
tions of  our  faith : 

Non  tali  auxilio  nee  defensoribus  istis 
Tempus  eget : 

but  I  plead  guilty  to  being  insensible  to  the  pleasure,  which 
some  minds  can  entertain,  when  any  evidence,  which  has 
long  been  looked  upon  as  valid,  can  be  treated  with  ridi- 
cule and  contempt.  I  lay  claim  to  no  merit  for  learning  or 
ingenuity,  even  if  I  have  furnished  a  new  argument  for  at^ 
tacking  the  genuineness  of  the  text :  and  I  would  cheer- 
fully own  myself  altogether  mistaken,  if  any  external  testi- 
mony shoulcf  be  discovered,  which  compelled  me  to  admit 
the  verse.  But  it  is  time  that  we  should  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  passage;  and  I  shall  begin  with  repeat- 
ing what  I  have  alreEuly  stated,  that  the  object  of  St  «h)hn, 
in  this  part  of  his  Epistle,  is  to  shew,  that  Jesus  and  Christ 
were  not  two  separate  beings,  who  were  united  for  a  time, 
but  that  from  tne  birth  of  Jesus  they  were  one  and  the 
same.  He  asserts,  therefore,  that  Jesus  was  not  made 
Christ,  nor  adopted  as  the  Son  of  God,  at  his  baptism ;  but 
that  he  was  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God  when  he  was  first 
bom  into  the  world :  and  as  a  witness  of  this  he  appeals  to 
the  words  spoken  by  God  himself,  TTiis  is  my  beloved  Son. 
The  point  at  issue  was,  whether  this  witness  applied  to 
Jesus  before  or  after  his  baptism ;  in  other  words,  whether 
Jesus  and  Jesus  Christ  were  Ofie  bein^  or  two.  Now  if  we 
look  to  the  words  of  the  8th  verse,  as  tney  are  in  the  trreek, 
we  shall  find  St.  John  expressly  saying  of  the  witnesses  to 
which  he  appeals,  oi  rpft^  ilg  to  §v  iWtv.  Our  vernon,  which 
says.  And  these  three  agree  in  one^  does  not  convey  any 
very  definite  meaning:  but  let  us  remember  the  dispute  to 
have  been,  whether  Jesus  Christ  who  came  out  of  the  water 
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fip»ofi^  and  the  same  with  Jesus  who  went  into  the  water, 
and  who  was  born  of  Marj,  and  we  may  perhaps  think  that 
the  wi^s  eU  ri  iv  were  mtcnded  to  declare  this  unity  or 
identity.  The  witnesses  appealed  to  by  St.  John  are  <k 
Spirit^  which  is  explained  by  St.  John  himsdf  (v.  9»  10.) 
to  mean  the  voice  from  heaven ;  the  waieTf  or  the  bapdsai 
of  Jesus,  at  which  time  he  was  said  by  the  heretics  to  have 
been  born  acain  as  Christ ;  and  the  bloody  or  his  natural 
bnrth,  when  be  was  bom  of  Mary.  These  threey  as  St.  John 
says,  nU  to  &  eio-iv,  i.  e.  as  I  should  understand  the  expres- 
son,  are  for  the  unih/^  or  prove  the  umhfy  of  Jesus  Christ : 
and  if  we  read  the  6th  and  8th  verses  together,  omitting  the 
7th,  I  should  paraphrase  the  whole  passage  thus :  ^  Jesus 
*^  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  of  whom  1  have  been  speakii^, 
^*  is  that  same  Jesus  who  was  bom  and  baptized :  he  was 
^^  not  made  Christ,  nor  was  he  adopted  as  the  Son  of  Grod, 
*^  when  he  was  baptized,  and  when  the  Spirit  descended 
^^  upon  him,  in  Jordan ;  but  he  united  both  these  duuac- 
<*  ters,  when  he  was  bom  of  Mary  hb  mother :  and  as  for 
^<  the  Spirit,  which  descended  upon  him,  it  merely  came  to 
*'  testify  what  was  openly  proclaimed  by  the  voice  from 
*<  heaven,  that  he  haa  always  been  the  Son  of  God.  The 
^*  Gnostics  refer  only  to  the  voice  from  heaven  and  to  his 
'<  baptism,  as  proving  that  he  was  then  made  the  Son  of 
^*  Grod :  but  I  refer  fdso  to  the  time  when  he  was  bom  into 
*^  the  world ;  and  I  assert  that  the  words  spoken  fixxn  bea- 
'^  ven  were  as  true  then  as  they  were  afterwards ;  and  these 
**  three  things,  his  birth,  his  baptism,  and  the  v<Mce  from 
*^  heaven,  all  prove  the  unity  of  his  character  as  Jesus 
^*  Christ ;  not  as  Jesus  only,  who  became  Christ  at  his 
*^  baptism ;  but  as  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  always  the  Son 
*'  of  God.^  If  this  interpretation  is  allowed,  I  cannot  help 
observing  that  there  seems  no  occaaon  for  the  7th  verse.  If 
the  otgect  of  St  John  was  to  assert  that  Jesus  was  Christ 
and  the  Son  of  God  before  his  baptism,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  statement  should  be  interrupted,  in  order  to 
admit  a  declaration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^.  The 
point  which  b  asserted  by  the  three  witnesses,  b  the  iden- 
tity of  Jesus  and  Christ,  as  well  before  as  after  his  baptism; 
and  I  cannot  see  how  thb  is  established  by  the  fact  of  the 
three  persons,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Hdy  Ghost, 
being  one.  But  the  three  other  witnesses  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  question  under  discus^on:  the  Spmi 

*  WaterUnd  has  suggested  a  reason,  but  it  does  not  appear  satiaiactocy. 
VoL  V.  p.  191, 192. 
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had  audibly  proclaimed  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God ; 
the  watery  or  his  baptism,  was  md  by  the  Gnostics  to  have 
invested  him  with  this  character;  and  the  Uood^  or  human 
birth  of  Jesus,  was  said  by  St.  John  to  have  united  him  to 
Christ.  This  union  therefore  of  Jesus  and  Christ  is  the 
unity,  TO  Sy,  which  these  three  witnesses  establish ;  and  the 
jierson  who  interpolated  the  7th  verse  introduced  an  en- 
tirely new  sense  when  he  said  that  the  three  witnesses  were 
themselves  one.  It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  7th  verse 
we  read  ol  rpii^  Iv  tiVi,  and  in  the  8th,  q\  rptlf  fi$  to  fv  §l(rt¥. 
I  conceive  the  two  expressions  to  be  entirely  different :  and 
that  St.  John  had  no  intention  whatever  of  saying  that  the 
three  witnesses  were  themselves  one,  but  that  they  served  id 
prove  the  unity  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  question  has  often 
Deen  asked,  how  the  seventh  verse  came  to  be  introduced 
into  the  text :  and  critics  have  had  no  scruple  in  answering, 
that  some  fanciful  expositor  wrote  it  as  a  remark  in  the 
margin,  and  that  some  zealous  Trinitarian  afterwards  in- 
sert^  it  into  the  text.  That  the  verse  owed  its  origin  to 
some  fanciful  commentator,  is  perhaps  perfectly  true.  Al- 
most all  of  them  perc^ved  that  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
alluded  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  voice 
from  heaven :  but  the  real  meaning  of  the  water  and  the 
blood  seems  soon  to  have  been  forgotten.  Most  of  the 
Latin  MSS.  read  tres  unum  sunt;  and  this  may  be  one 
reason  why  the  7th  verse  was  inserted  earlier  in  the  Latin 
oojnes  than  in  the  Greek  ;  for  a  strict  Trinitarian  would  not 
have  cared  to  say  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  f  iV 
ri  h  f iVi :  but  he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  ex- 
tracted from  this  passage,  that  the  three  Persons  unum 
sunt :  and  accordingly  when  the  text  was  admitted  into  the 
Greek  copies,  it  was  not  written,  as  in  the  8th  verse,  ol  rptlf 
§U  TO  iv  fSo-i,  but  o!  rptlf  h  fSai^^,  which  seems  to  confirm  the 
idea  that  the  Greek  text  in  the  7th  verse  was  a  translation 
from  the  Latin. 

Though  I  cannot  help  concluding  against  the  genuineness 
of  this  text,  I  may  ado,  that  the  argument  which  is  taken 
from  the  silence  ot  Athanasius  and  the  other  Greek  Fathers, 
b  perhaps  carried  too  far.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten,  that 
the  7th  verse,  which  says  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  are  one,  would  certainly  not  have  silenced  an  Arian, 
who  would  also  have  quoted  the  text,  and  affixed  to  it  his 
own  interpretation :   in  the  same  manner  as  we  learn  from 

*  DioDVsiat  of  AleiaodriA  quotes  •!  r^Cf  ri  tv  i/nt.  Qmi.  PauL  Samos. 
QoMt  IV.  p.  331,  335.  bat  at  p.  330.  tit  «-•?»:  so  that  the  diffMTDce  by  this 
time  bad  probably  ceased  to  be  obsenred ;  unless  we  suppose  that  the  ?aria- 
tion  was  caused  by  transcribers. 
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Epiphanius  that  the  Arians  explained  John  xiv.  10.  xtiL 
52S.  to  mean,  ^^  that  the  unity  was  not  at  all  of  nature^  Im^ 
**  of  agreement  cf  and  so  they  might  have  said,  that  tbe 
unity,  which  is  predicated  of  the  three  Persons  in  1  Joho  ▼• 
7.  was  not  an  unity  of  nature.  There  was  also  another  rea- 
son why  the  most  zealous  Trinitarian  might  not  have  chosen 
to  quote  the  text.  He  exposed  himself  dv  so  d<Mng  to  tbe 
charge  of  Sabellianism :  for  Eusebius  informs  us^,  that  the 
Sabdlians,  when  they  wished  to  prove  that  the  Father  and 
the  Son  were  one  and  the  same,  insisted  particularly  on  John 
X.  80.  nv.  10.  and  so  in  a  work  which  has  been  ralsdy  as* 
cribed  to  Athanasius,  when  that  Father  is  made  to  quote  to 
an  Arian,  /  and  the  Father  are  one^  John  x.  SO.  the  other 
replied,  "  Then  you  are  a  Sabellian  8.^  Either  of  these  rea- 
sons might  have  operated  to  hinder  a  controversial  writer 
from  quoting  1  Jonn  v.  7.  The  Sabellian  controversy  oc- 
cupied the  latter  half  of  the  third  century ;  and  nearly  tbe 
whole  of  the  fourth  was  taken  up  by  that  and  the  Arian  to- 
gether :  so  that  our  surprise  might  be  diminished,  if  we  do 
not  find  the  orthodox  writers  in^sting  upon  a  text,  whidi 
would  have  been  nuoted  by  one  of  their  opponents  as  £Bt- 
vourable  to  themselves,  and  which  would  not  nave  produced 
any  impression  upon  the  other. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  disputed  passage,  that  I 
can  only  say  a  few  words  concerning  another  argument,  by 
which  St.  cf ohn  seems  to  shew  in  his  Grospel  that  Jesus  was 
Christ  before  his  bapdsm.  The  three  first  evangelists  had 
represented  John  the  Baptist  as  saying.  He  thai  comeA 
after  me  is  mightier  than  I:  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  St 
John  repeats  three  times  that  his  words  were.  He  that  com- 
eih  after  me  was  before  me^  i.  16.  27.  SO.  In  each  place  the 
words  are,  ifMrpo^iiv  fMv  ytyovtv,  and  the  word  preferred 
seems  to  be  improperly  introduced  into  our  translation. 
Tiyovev  can  only  mean  existed^  or  was  in  being:  and  if  Jesus, 
considered  as  a  man,  came  into  the  world  later  than  the  Bap- 
tist,  he  could  only  be  said  to  be  befirre  him  with  rrference  to 
his  higher  nature  *>.     It  can  be  proved   that  the  Baptist 

•  Haer.  LXIX.  19.  p.  743.  67.  p.  793. 

f  De  Ecdes.  Tbcol.  III.  19.  p.  193.  See  Eplpban.  Har.  LXII.  a.  p.  514. 

V  Dispat  coot  Arium.  toI.  II.  p.  209.  See  Hilariog»  de  .S^norf.  85.  p.  1 199. 

*>  Easebias  uses  this  argument,  to  prore  agaiDsttfae  SabdKass,  thatCbnii 
was  the  xiyn  v^trin  of  God,  and  not  an  nnsubatantial  energy ;  "  When  Jobs 
'<  procliums  that  he  vnis  before  him,  Sabellins  pays  no  attention,  altboofh 
«  John  the  Baptist  according  to  the  flesh  preceded  the  birth  of  the  Sarkxir. 
'<  How  tiien  does  he  testify  that  he  was  before  him  ?  For  by  his  Urtii  aeeori- 
"  ing  to  the  flesh,  the  Sarionr  was  not  before  him :  to  that  inasmoch  as  be 
«  was  the  only-begotten  of  God,  he  was  before  John.**  Dr  Ecctet,  TkfL  f . 
19.  4.  p.  85.  In  line  $$  I  have  altered  vsr^  to  rwr^,  as  the  aeoae  iv* 
quires,  and  we  have  ^«rrJ^^  in  line  37.  The  Latin  transUtkui  b  umnteUigifale. 
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made  this  declaration,  before  Jesus  came  himself  to  be 
baptized:  and  it  is  very  probable  tliat  the  Evangelist  re- 
peats it  three  times,  in  oraer  to  impress  upon  his  readers, 
that  Jesus  did  not  receive  his  higher  or  divine  character  at 
his  baptism.  It  will  be  observed,  that  St.  John  does  not 
himself  record  the  baptism  of  Jesus:  and  having  thrice 
repeated  so  strong  a  testimony  to  his  divine  nature,  ne  per- 
haps did  not  wish  to  relate  the  history,  which  the  he- 
retics had  so  wilfully  perverted.  If  we  compare  John  i.  £7. 
with  Matt.  iii.  II.  we  shall  see  that  the  words  in  the  former 
passage  were  spoken  before  the  baptism  of  Jesus :  at  which 
time  the  Baptist  only  said  generally.  There  stcmdeth  one 
among  you^  &c.  but  he  did  not  then  point  him  out  more 
particuJarly.  If  we  now  turn  again  to  Matt.  iii.  13.  we  shall 
find  that  the  baptism  of  Jesus  occurred  immediately  after  the 
above  words  were  spoken :  from  which  we  may  collect,  that 
what  we  read  in  Jonn  i.  S9.  relates  to  a  drcumstance  which 
took  place  after  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  John  then  addresses 
him  openly  as  the  Lamb  ofGod^  S9 :  he  says  to  the  people, 
**  ThM  is  he^  whom  I  said  to  you  yesterday,  before  he  was 
^<  baptized.  There  cometh  one  qfier  me^  &c.  80 :  at  that  time, 
**  I  did  not  know  him^  9il^9&ibuthe  that  sent  me  to  baptize 
**  with  water^  said  to  me^  Upon  whom  you  see^  &c.  dS :  Now 
^  /  saw  the  spirit  descend  jrom  heaven  upon  this  man  Kke 
<^  a  dove,  82,  and  therefore  I  knew  that  he  was  the  person 
**  of  whom  I  had  been  told.*"  If  we  attend  to  these  dis- 
tinctions in  the  different  addresses  made  by  John  the  Bap- 
tist, they  may  easily  be  reconciled  with  themselves,  and  with 
the  narratives  of  the  other  evangelists.  It  might  be  thought 
also,  that  St.  John  gave  this  detailed  account  of  the  baptism 
of  Jesus,  with  a  view  to  refute  the  notions  of  the  Docetae. 
We  know  at  least  from  TertuUian,  that  Mardon,  who  was  a 
Docetist,  rejected  or  altered  this  part  of  St.  Johns's  Gospel, 
^^  because  it  was  contrary  to  his  own  ojnnion  K'^ 

Concerning  the  history  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  I  would 
refer  to  Oleariuls,  Obs.  Sacr.  ad  Mat.  Obs.  X.  p.  92,  &c. 

NOTE  86.— See  Lecture  VII.  p.  198. 
I  have  quoted  the  words  of  JusUn  Martyr  at  p.  197.  as 
shewing,  that  Plato^s  philosophy  was  held  in  high  repute : 
but  I  have  also  referred  to  him  at  p.  811.  as  charging  Plato 
with  inconsistendes.  When  he  says  of  himself,  that  ne  was 
foolish  enough  to  think,  that  by  following  Plato,  he  should 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  Gk>d,  he  does  not  speak  in  very 

*  De  Caroe  Christi,  3.  p.  309. 
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high  terms  of  his  philosophical  system :  and  after  charg^ 
him  with  borrowing  from  Moses,  he  says  expressly,  that  w 
was  mistaken  in  his  nodons  of  heaven  and  earth  and  man^. 
There  is  an  evident  mixture  of  sarcasm  as  well  as  of  censure 
in  the  following  sentence;  **  Plato,  as  if  he  had  cooie  dowa 
^^  from  above,  and  had  accurately  observed  and  seen  eveiy 
'^  thing  in  heaven,  says  that  the  supreme  God  has  his  exist- 
*^  ence  in  the  substance  of  fire  ^J^  He  then  observes,  that 
Aiistode  had  clearly  exposed  the  Bedsehood  of  this  statement: 
and  though  his  editor  observes  that  Justin  was  mistaken,  and 
that  Plato  never  made  such  an  assertion  ooncomin^  God, 
this  would  rather  shew  that  Justin  had  not  studied  t£e  sen- 
timents of  Plato  very  accurately.  In  several  places  be  ob- 
serves that  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  agree  with  those  of 
Plato:  but  he  generally  qualifies  it  with  adding,  that  those 
of  the  gospel  are  superior.  Thus  he  asks  in  his  first  Apo- 
logy, **  If  some  of  our  doctrines  resemble  those  of  the  poets 
*^  and  philosophers  who  are  held  by  you  in  hcmour^  but 
<^  some  are  higher  and  more  divine,  and  if  we  are  the  only 
**  persons  who  demonstrate  our  doctrines,  why  are  we  un- 
^*  justly  hated  among  all  men  <»?'"  and  wh^i  he  speaks  of 
his  conversion  to  Christianity  with  satisfaction,  be  adds, 
*^  Not  that  the  doctrines  of  Plato  are  difierent  from  those  of 
^^  Christ,  but  they  are  not  altogether  amilar :  ■whatever 
^  good  doctrine  is  held  by  any  pa-sons,  that  belongs  to  us 
"  Christians".'' 

Theophilus  is  another  writer  who  has  beai  chaiged  with 
0(HTuptmg  Christianity  from  Platonism :  and  his  bneuage 
concerning  the  LiOgos  certainly  bears  marks  of  an  intunate 
acquaintance  with  neathen  philosophy :  but  his  regard  for 
Plato  must  have  been  mixed  with  no  small  consciousness  of 
his  defects,  when  he  writes,  *'  Into  what  absurd  trifling  (fA». 
^^  apla»)  has  Plato  fallen,  who  has  the  reputation  of  b^ng 
"  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  ^^.^ 

Irenaeus  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  great  re- 
gard for  Plato,  when  ne  so  often  asserts,  as  I  have  observed 
m  note  25.  that  the  Gnostics  studied  in  his  schocd:  and  it  is 
but  a  small  compliment  which  he  pays  him,  when  after  t 
demning  the  Gnostics  for  saying  tnat  the  supreme  God 
not  Just  as  well  as  good^  he  says,  that  ^^  Plato  is  more  rdigious 
"  than  such  men  P.*" 

k  Cohort  30.  p.  39.  »  lb.  5.  p.  10.  AguB  31.  p,  30. 

■  Apol.  I.  20.  p.  55.  ■  Apol.  II.  13.  p.  97. 

•  Ad  Aatol.  III.  16.  p.  390.    Tbeophilus  was  bishop  of  Aotiodi  at  Uk  cad 
of  the  second  ceoCoiy. 

*  III.  25-  5-  P-  an. 
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Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  I  have  already  stated,  was 
brought  up  in  the  schools  of  that  city :  andf  his  writings 
shew,  that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  philosophy  of 
Plato.  But  he  is  Arequent  in  pointing  out  instances,  wnere 
Plato  took  his  ideas,  and  even  nis  expressions,  from  Moaes; 
mod  be  shews  in  several  places,  that  he  believed  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  to  be  contained  in  the  writings  of  that  philo- 
sopher. If  we  think,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  presently, 
that  neidier  of  these  positions  can  be  reasonably  maintained, 
we  shall  hardly  suspect  Clement  of  making  Christiamty 
bend  to  snit  the  genius  of  Plato :  and  it  is  demonstrable  in 
almost  every  page  of  his  writings,  that  he  tortured  and  per- 
verted the  wGords  of  Plato  to  represent  him  as  speaking  like 
a  Christian. 

TertulUan,  who,  like  Irenseus,  had  not  studied  in  the 
philosophical  schools  of  Alexandria,  agrees  also  with  that 
Father  in  looking  upon  the  Platonic  di^trines  as  the  source 
of  Gnosticism.  He  even  uses  the  strong  expression,  ^^  Pla- 
<<  tonem  omnium  haereticorum  condimentarium  fiictum<).'*^ 
It  is  of  the  same  heretics  he  is  speaking,  when  he  ^ves  a 
warning  to  those,  ^^  qui  Stoicum  et  Platonicum  et  Dialecti- 
^^  cum  Christianismum  protulerunt^^:^  and  when  we  find 
him  treating  the  personal  character  of  Plato  with  so  little 
respect,  as  to  say,  '*  that  he  sold  himself  to  Dionysius  {or 
^<  sake  of  his  belly*,^  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  he  allowed 
his  faith  in  Christ  to  be  corruptea  from  such  a  quarter. 

What  I  have  said  of  Clement  will  apply  equally  to 
On^eu,  who  was  brought  up  like  hunselt,  and  under  his 
tuition,  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria.  He  fancied,  that  he 
saw  in  Plato  the  same  agreement  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament :  but  his  judgment  was  not  likely 
to  be  greatly  Uinded  by  the  subtleties  of  that  writer,  when 
he  says  of  him,  **  If  I  may  speak  boldly,  the  ornamented 
'*  and  studied  language  oi  Plato,  and  of  those  who  have 
^  expressed  themsdves  in  the  same  style,  has  benefited  but 
<<  a  tew,  if  ind^  it  has  benefited  them  at  all<:^  and  I  shall 
have  oocanon  to  shew  presently,  that  the  charges  brought 

r'nst  him  l^  Celsus  were  for  having  altered  and  corrupted 
doctrines  of  Plato. 
The  only  other  writer,  to  whom  I  shall  refer,  is  Euse- 
bius:  and  l  select  him,  because  no  one  of  the  Fathers  has 
gone  beyond  Eusebius  in  tracing  a  resemblance  between  the 
sentiments  of  Plato  and  the  main  truths  of  Christianiiy.  It 
is  singular,  however,  that  he  wrote  his  great  wotk,  the 

«  De  Aainui,  as-  p.  aSo.       '  De  Pnescript.  8.  p.  205.       •  Apol.  46.  p.  36. 
-        -  —  -^       .     Vll.41,^ 


>  Cost.  Celsam,  VI.  a.  p.  630.  6ee  alio  VII.  41, 4a.  p.  7a3 

M  m 
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Prceparaiio  Evangeltca^  to  refute  a  charge  which  is  the 
very  opposite  of  that  which  has  beea  brought  in  modon 
tiroes,  and  to  answer  a  question  which  was  put  to  the  Chris- 
tians by  the  heathen,  *^  What  have  we  seen  so  fine  or  so 
^*  holy  m  the  writings  of  the  barbarians^  [Jews  and  Chris- 
^^  tiansj  as  to  incline  us  to  prefer  these  to  the  noble  phi- 
**  losopny  of  our  forefathers,  that  is,  the  philosopher  of 
**  Greece^P*"  I  do  not  roean  to  say,  that  EuseUus  desjnaed 
this  philosophy,  or  that  of  Plato  in  particular:  yet  with  all 
his  partiality  tor  Plato,  he  says  of  him,  "  If  you  will  look 
<^  at  the  lignt  itself  by  the  natural  powers  of  reason,  you 
^^  will  perceive  that  admirable  philosopher,  who  alone  of  all 
^*  the  Greeks  touched  the  very  threshold  of  the  truth,  dis- 
*^  gracing  the  name  of  the  Gods  by  applying  it  to  ooo- 
*^  tempdble  matter  and  to  images  made  wer  the  likeness  of 
*^  men  by  the  hands  of  workmen ;  and  after  the  height  of 
<*  his  sublime  language,  by  which  he  laboured  to  discover 
**  the  Father  and  Creator  of  this  universe,  ankima;  down 
^^  from  the  celestial  vault  into  the  lowest  abyss  of  aoomina- 
"  ble  idolatry  »."^  Great  part  of  the  thirteenth  book  of  Us 
Prcsparatio  Evangelica  is  employed  in  shewing,  that  Plato 
was  mistaken  in  many  of  his  philosophical  tenets:  and  I 
shall  conclude  this  note  with  the  following  passage,  which 
exhibits  the  opinion  of  Eusebius  in  a  strong  light :  ^  Why 
^^  should  I  pursue  the  subject  farther,  and  Imng  forward 
^^  any  more  of  Plato^s  doctrines,  since  we  may  form  a  cod- 
<^  jeeture  of  those  which  I  have  not  mentioned  from  those 
<^  which  have  been  quoted  ?  I  was  not  induced  to  say  thus 
<^  much  from  motives  of  abuse,  unce  I  am  an  exceeding 
'^  admirer  of  the  man.  Nay,  I  look  upon  him  as  a  friend 
'^  more  than  any  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  one  whose  seoti- 
*^  ments  were  agreeable  and  allied  to  my  own,  although  not 
^^  alto^ther  the  same ;  but  I  have  shewn  the  deficiency  of 
^<  his  ideas,  when  put  in  comparison  with  Moses  and  the 
"  Hebrew  prophets.  And  yet  it  was  in  the  power  of  any 
^*  one  who  intended  to  decry  him,  to  find  ten  thousand 
"  faults  with  him  r.^  For  the  opinion  of  the  Fathers  coo- 
ceming  Plato  and  the  Greek  philosophers,  I  would  vefer  to 
Brucker,  vol.  III.  p.  S84,  &c.  Baltus  also  in  his  IMfkmte 
des  Saints  Peres  brings  several  instances  to  shew  that  the 
Christian  Fathers  could  not  have  been  attached  to  any 
system  of  heathen  philosophy  '•  He  labours  particulariy 
to  prove,  that  the  sect  of  the  Academics  was  neither  nu- 
merous nor  popular ;  but  he  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that 

»  Prep.  Erang.  XIV.  ProcBin.  «  Pnep.ETug.  XIII.  14.  p.  691*  ^l. 

f  lb.  18.  p.  705.  *  Uv.  I.  c.  4,  Ac. 
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the  opponents  of  Christianity  mifht  still  ai^e,  that  the 
doctrines  of  this  small  body  had  corrupted  the  Gospel: 
and  when  he  says  that  none  of  the  Fathers,  excepting  only 
Justin  Marfyr^  can  be  said  with  certainty  to  nave  come 
from  the  school  of  the  Platonists,  he  renders  the  whole  of 
his  argument  of  little  use.  In  his  second  and  third  books 
he  takes  a  position,  which  is  much  more  tenable,  and  proves 
by  an  abundance  of  quotations,  that  all  the  Fathers  ex- 

gressed  their  decided  disapprobation  of  the  doctrines  of 
lato.   This  part  of  his  argument  has  never  been  answered. 

NOTE  87.— See  Lecture  VII.  p.  198. 
QuoUtions  might  be  ffiven  from  almost  all  the  Fathers, 
which  would  shew  their  firm  belief  that  Plato  was  indebted 
to  Moses  for  many  of  his  opinions :  but  since  any  index  to 
the  works  of  these  writers  will  point  out  the  passages,  I 
shall  only  state  generally  that  nearly  all  the  Christian 
writers,  from  Justin  Martyr  downwards,  supposed  Plato 
not  only  to  have  agreed  with  Moses  by  a  comcidence  of 
thought,  but  to  have  actually  profited  by  the  Jewish  writ- 
ings ^  Nor  was  this  notion  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Fa- 
thers. Hermippus  is  quoted  by  Origen<^  as  saying,  that 
Pythagoras  introduced  his  philosophy  into  Greece  from 
Judaea:  and  Philo  Judaeus  speaks  ox  Zeno  having  bor« 
rowed  one  of  his  notions  from  the  Jewish  law<l.  Josephus 
appears  to  assert  the  same  of  Plato^:  and  Aristobulus,  an- 
other countryman  of  Philo,  is  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria', as  saymg,  that  Plato  copied  the  Jewish  law,  and  that 
Pythagoras  took  many  of  his  doctrines  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. Numenius,  who  was  a  Platonist  of  the  second  century, 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  ^*  What  is  Plato,  but  Moses  atticiz- 
"  ingS?*"  When  we  find  Jewish**  and  heathen  writers  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  this  manner,  we  must  not  be  too 
severe  upon  the  Fathers,  who  have  held  the  same  opinion. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius,  and  Augustin,  have  per- 
haps gone  the  greatest  lengths  in  tracing  the  resemblance 
between  Plato  and  Moses:  and  the  reader  will  find  much 
information  upon  this  subject  in  Brucker,  vol.  III.  p.  d3S. 

*  Pag.  83. 

^  I  kDOw  only  of  one  exception  among  the  Fatlieni,  and  thii  was  Lartan- 
tins*  Insi.  IV.  a.  v.  Betuleii  Not.  ad  1. 
«  Cont.  Cebtim,  I.  15.  p.  333,  334. 

*  Liber  quiaqnis  nitati  stodet  Vol.  II.  p.454- 

*  Cont  Apion.  II.  36.  p.  49a. 

''Strom.  I.  aa.  p.  410,  41 1.  and  by  Eoaebiua,  Pr^.  Efanff,  XIIl.  13. 
»  Clem.  Alex.  1.  c.  p.  41 1.   Suidas  r.  Numenim, 

^  Other  Jewish  testimony  is  addored  by  Bartoloccins,  Biblwih.  Rabbiit, 
vol.  I.  p.  467. 
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If  I  was  to  give  an  opinbn  concerning  the  origin  of  tfab 
notion,  I  should  conjecture,  that  the  earliest  Christiao 
writers  thought  to  remove  one  otgection  against  their  doc 
trioes,  by  shewing,  that  so  far  from  being  new,  they  agreed 
with  those  of  Moses,  which  were  much  more  ancient 
than  any  philosophy  of  the  Gredan  sages.  To  obviate 
objections  still  further,  they  would  endeavour  to  prove,  that 
these  Grecian  sages  were  themselves  indd>ted  to  the  aame 
Quarter.  It  is  probable,  that  the  Jewish  writers,  such  as 
Fbilo  and  Aristobulus,  who  had  already  used  Uie  sune 
arguments,  had  been  endeavouring  to  remove  a  similtf 
prejudice,  which  existed  against  the  Jewish  religi<m>:  and 
the  later  Platomsts,  not  bemg  able  to  deny  the  greater  an- 
tiquity of  the  books  of  Moses,  allowed  that  there  was  an 
agreement  between  that  l^slator  and  Plato:  but  there  is 
reason  also  to  think,  that  they  wished  to  refer  both  the 
Jewish  and  the  Grecian  philosophy  to  a  common  origin  in 
E^gypt  or  in  the  East.  This  was  the  method  by  whidi 
they  answered  the  arguments  of  the  Christians,  concerning 
the  high  anUquity  of  the  books  of  Moses :  and  it  was  the 
same  raject  probably,  which  led  them,  as  I  shall  observe 
again  hereafter,  to  put  forth  many  spurious  works  in  die 
name  of  Hermes,  Zoroaster,  and  the  Sibyls  k. 

The  ancient  and  modem  writers,  who  have  supported  the 
notion  mentioned  above,  have  supposed  that  Pkvto  obtained 
this  insight  into  the  Jewish  doctrines  during  his  resdence  in 
Egypt;  where  he  is  not  only  said  to  have  conversed  with 
learned  Egyptians,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Jews,  but 
to  have  hf^  the  benefit  of  a  translation  of  the  Jewidi  scrip- 
tures into  Greek,  which  was  made  long  before  that  whidi  we 
know  by  the  name  of  the  Septuagint^.  I  have  already  touched 
upon  this  latter  subject  in  note  S7,  and  the  whole  question 
has  been  so  ably  investigated  by  Brucker  "*,  that  I  can  only 
refer  the  reader  to  his  elaborate  discussion.  Brucker  de- 
cides, that  the  notion  of  Plato  having  been  in  any  way  con- 
versant with  the  writings  of  Moses  is  utterly  untcnidile: 
and  I  cannot  but  think,  that  those  who  maintain  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  question,  rest  their  arguments  upon  tnudi 

^  See  JosephiiB  cout.  Apion. 

^  See  Fabridus,  BibL  Gr.  I.  29—33.  p.  167.  vol.  I.  and  Jortin's  AmnvAs, 
Tol.  I.  p.  383,  &c  GaleD  has  preseired  the  fact,  that  the  tiUea  of  arvcral 
books  were  falrified  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phyacoo.  Cum,  m  Bimmoe.  dt 
Natura  Horn.  II.  Init  vol.  III.  p.  laS.  ^^ 

1  Sandias  thought  that  the  Greek  phikMOpheft  were  inatmcted  by  aoaw 
writings  of  Moses  which  are  now  kiat.    See  Brucker,  vol.  I.  p.  85. 

^  Vol.  I.  p.  635.  For  those  writers  who  have  supposed  SokNnon  to  barr 
been  the  source  of  information  to  Aristotle  and  other  Greeks,  see  voL  I.  p.  B;* 
See  also  Fabridns,  J9i6/.  Gr.  vol.  II.  p.  40. 
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'vreakcr  grounds.  The  passage,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
will  also  give  the  names  of  several  other  writers,  who  have 
agreed  or  differed  with  the  Fathers  upon  this  pmnt ;  and  I 
would  add  to  the  list  of  authors  there  cited,  that  Mangey, 
in  his  preface  to  Philo  Judseus,  p.  xiv.  xv.  supports  the 
notion  of  Plato  having  borrowed  mmi  Moses ;  and  Lanffius 
opposes  it  in  his  Dissertation,  de  OenealogUsj  to  whidi  I 
have  often  referred,  §.  85.  Bryant  has  made  a  sin^lar 
mistake,  when  he  quotes  Plato  as  sayinff,  ^^  The  Idea  is  the 
«*  intellect,  or  Wisdom,  of  the  Deity,  which  ^djgTi^r^  call 
"  the  Lcttos,  or  Word  of  God  »."  He  supposes  these  fo- 
reigners [ot  fiapfiapoi)  to  be  the  Jews;  and  that  Plato  here 
acknowledged,  that  he  had  taken  his  notion  of  the  Loms 
from  the  «iews.  But  the  words  are  not  those  of  Plato,  but 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  is  proceeding  to  quote  a 
passage  from  Plato,  and  who  speaks  of  the  Jews  ana  Chris- 
tians as  fiipfiapotf  because  this  was  the  term  applied  to  them 
by  the  Greek  philosophers.  Clement  probably  believed, 
that  Plato  had  neard  of  the  Logos  from  the  Jews^:  but 
this  b  a  very  different  thing  from  Plato  asserting  it  himself, 
which  is  what  Bryant  would  have  us  imagine  P. 

The  passage  in  Brucker,  which  I  have  quoted  above, 
will  supply  many  other  references.  Waterland  has  also 
discussed  tne  subject  of  the  ancient  philosophers  being  in- 
debted to  the  Jews,  and  has  named  several  authors,  who 
have  preceded  him.  He  is  disposed  to  maintain  the  affirma- 
tive :  but  his  arguments  are  not  convindng  as  to  any  direct 
communication  between  the  Jews  and  other  people.  What 
lie  says  of  a  traditional  knowledge  of  revelation,  has  pro- 
bably much  weight:  but  the  Fathers  evidently  did  not 
mean  this.  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Middlesej^j  1781.  vol. 
VIII.  p.  1. 

NOTE  88.— See  Lecture  VII.  p.  204. 

It  is  pnnful  to  be  obliged  to  expose  the  inaccuracy  of 
Dr.  Priestley  in  translating  passwes  from  the  early  writers. 
In  book  III.  c.  7.  §.  1.  of  nis  Sietory  of  early  Opinionsy 
we  find  the  following  title  to  the  section :  <*  Trie  acknow- 
'*  ledgments  of  the  Christian  Fathers  that  John  was  the  first 
'^  who  taught  the  doctiines  above  mentioned."^  In  proof 
of  this  position,  he  quotes  Origen  as  saying,  that  *^  John 
«<  alone  introduced  the  knowledge  of  the  eternity  of  Christ 
♦*  to  the  minds  of  the  Fathers:^  and  in  the  note  he  gives 
the  ori^nal  Latin  as  follows :  "  Joannes  sola  ejus  setema  in 

■  Apad  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  V.  3.  p.  654.  *  See  Strom.  1. 15.  p.  353. 

r  SentlmeDU  of  Pbilo  Jodaos  coocerniog  the  Logos,  p.  73.  ed.  1797. 
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^^  Dotitiam  fidelium  animarum  introduciu  Opera,  vd.  II. 
**  p.  ^StS'^:'^  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  word  atome  is 
most  unwarrantably  applied  to  St  John ;  mar  is  any  thing 
said  concerning  the  Fathers.  The  writer,  who  is  now  ac- 
knowledged not  to  have  been  Origen,  b  in  this  jJace  ooo- 
trastinff  St  John  with  St.  Peter,  and  says,  ^^  P^trus  aetema 
**  simul  ac  temporalia  in  Christo  uno  facta  divina  revelatione 
**  introductus  inspidt ;  Joannes  sola  ejus  aetema  in  notitiam 
*^  fidelium  animarum  introdudt  :^  the  translation  of  which 
is  evidently  as  follows :  *^  Peter  is  introduced  at  once  by 
^^  divine  revelation  to  an  inspection  of  what  was  eternal  and 
**  what  was  temporal  in  Christ :  John  introduces  his  eCarnity 
**  only  to  the  knowledge  of  the  souls  of  the  faithfiiL"  An- 
other quotation  is  from  Eusebius,  who  is  made  bv  Dr. 
Priestley  to  say,  that  ^*  John  began  the  doctrine  of  tfie  di- 
^^  vinity  of  Christ,  that  being  reserved  for  him,  as  the  most 
*^  worthy .'"  The  Greek  is  as  follows:  rig;  Sf  hoXoyiag  eanf^ 
fao-doi,  dg  iv  aureo  x^^  rou  dtiov  mevfietn^  ola  xptlmvt  vop*- 
vf^XayfcffH^.  III.  ^4.  It  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  Dr. 
Priestley  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  words  jrpog  too 
6f  ibu  Tve6fMLTo$,  The  English  reader  would  certainly  under- 
stand Eusebius  to  mean,  that  St  John  had  bc^n  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  an  invention  of  his  own. 
But  in  the  first  place  Euselnus  says,  that  the  doctrine  came 
to  St  John  from  the  divine  Spirit :  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  aurn  irapam^Xayfjar/^g  should  not  be  trans- 
lated "  preserved  l^  him,*"  rather  than  " /6r  him.*"  How- 
ever this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  second 
place,  that  to  translate  r^;  $ioXoyta$  awip^aaiaty  he  deotm  the 
doctrine  of  the  divinitf/y  is  most  unwarrantable.  J^isebius 
had  been  saying,  that  ^*  John  naturally  omitted  the  genea- 
^^  logy  of  the  human  nature  {(rapxli)  of  our  Saviour,  whicji 
"  had  been  previously  written  by  Matthew  and  Luke:*** 
and  then  ados,  "  but  he  b^an  with  his  divine  nature,"^ 
i.  e.  he  began  his  Gospel  with  dedaring  the  diidnity  of 
Christ  The  expression  is  evidently  the  same  with  that  in 
the  LaUn  translation  of  Origen^:  *^  Joannes  enim,  qui  a 
"  Deo  exordium  fecerat,  dicens.  In  principioy  &c^  and 
with  the  Greek  of  Theodorus  Mopsuestenus,  who  says  of 
St  John,  tv9v  ftcv  xa)  e^  OLp^g  wtpl  recv  rij;  Mnfn^  ve^ixse-o- 
pflchou  ^oyfiaranK  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  Dr.  Priest- 
ley'*s  writings  are  fiill  of  mistranslations  of  this  kind. 

«  Dr.  Priestley  quotes  from  the  edition  printed  at  Basle  io  1571.  Tbe 
Benedictine  edition  does  not  admit  the  H&miiut  m  dwertos,  from  wbldi  tbb 
extract  is  taken.    See  Prsf.  in  toU  IV.  p.  i. 

'  In  Loc.  Horn.  XXIX.  p.  967.  •  Expos,  in  Joan.  i. 
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That  St.  John  borrowed  the  term  Logo$  from  the  Pla- 
tonists,  was  said  also  by  Sandius,  Interp.Paradojc.  in  Joan. 
i.,  and  by  Le  Clerc,  BibUolh.  Univ.  vol.  X.  p.  400. 

NOTE  89.— See  Lecture  VII.  p.  «08. 

The  passages  in  Philo  Judaeus,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
are  the  following.  He  compares  the  flaming  sword  (Gen.  iii. 
S4s)  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  says,  d^vKtvjurvretrov  yetp  xat 
A^fiiy  Xoyo$j  xai  fiiXtoTa  6  rou  alrlou,  Sn  xa)  aM  vavra  fAicav 
wa^fu$l^aTOf  xai  %pi  varraov  voou/xtyov,  xa)  M  ifirrcov  paivifMVOv. 
De  Cherubim^  vol.  I.  p.  144.  He  interprets  Gen.  xv.  10. 
allegorically,  and  says,  AiffiAiv  aiiro^  fiifra,  ri  Tlf  ou  irpoattis^ 
Iva  Toy  oSfixrov  Iwon;  6§0¥  rtfivovray  tus  n  t6o¥  O'cofiiriov  xa) 
wpayfiaroov  i^$  atraaag  iigfM^$m  xai  iivmo'don  ioxovaotg  fuo'fif, 
rtp  To/bif I  Topy  ovfiifotrrmv  ovroO  Aoy^,  of  tif  r^y  ^^uranjy  dxoviiiiif 
ox/bi^,  Siaipeoy  ot/$f3rorf  kf^yu  rot  ala^rct  %ivTa^  miSay  8f  fifp^i 
TflBy  &rifiao¥  xa)  Xcyc/btfyapy  afAipoov  ht^ixiji,  Quis  rerum  dtz^ino- 
rum  HiBres.  p.  491-  Shortly  after,  when  speaking  of  the 
creation,  he  says,  oSrco;  6  tco^  axoyijo'afuvof  roy  ro/xta,  TAoy  wpi,- 
warrcanf  aurou  Xoyoy,  ^lai^f  i  r^y  n  apiop^v  xa)  axoioy  rwv  SXcoy 
ovo-iay,  p.  49S*  The  resemblance  between  these  passages  and 
Heb.  iv.  IS,  18.  is  certainly  striking:  and  if  it  could  be 
proved,  that  the  Christians  had  alrefuly  begun  to  apply  the 
term  LogoB  to  Christ,  we  might  beheve  that  the  apostle 
meant  to  make  the  application  in  this  place,  and  that  he 
was  led  to  it  by  the  figurative  language,  with  which  the 
Jewish  Christians,  to  whom  he  was  writing,  were  familiar  ^ 
There  are  other  passages  in  the  works  of  Fhilo,  which  have 
a  remarkable  agreement  with  expressions  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews;  and  I  may  auote  them  in  this  place,  that 
my  readers  may  be  better  able  to  decide  the  Question,  whe- 
ther the  state  of  philosophy  among  the  Jews  nad  any  effect 
upon  the  apostolic  writings. 

Heb.  i.  3.  ^;  cSy  yapoMjy^p  r^;  u^ooTAO'iflD^  ovrou.  Philo 
ipeaks  of  the  soul  being  impressed  cfpayth  $§ovj  f,^  6  x^f^^'^ 
iar)y  mSiof  kty^f.  De  Plant.  Noe,  vol.  I.  p.  882. 

Heb.  i.  14.  wx}  wamg  §la)  Xtirovpyixa  mtipMra ;  Philo 
speaks  of  ayyiXoi  XttTovpyoL  De  HumaniiaUj  vol.  II.  p. 
887. 

Heb.  iii.  1.  xaxetfoi^art  roy  itinvroMv  xa)  kpyi^pi^  ^i  ^* 
Xoylof  ^fupy.  Philo  has  the  same  expression,  6  i^iyai  &px^'' 
pAq  r%  ipLokyylas.  Quod  a  Deo  miiUmtur  Somnia^  vol.  I. 
p.  664. 

Heb.  iii.  18.  The  freouent  mention  of  the  word  to  day 
may  remind  us  of  what  rhilo  says  upon  Deut.  iv.  4.  <rig^pov 
*  See  GcrlMrdiit  ad  1. 
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Sr  itrrlf  6  OT^WTK  xat  a8ic0m|TO(  oiciv.  Dt  Pfqfygis,  voL  I. 
p.554. 

Heb.  ▼.  8.  fftoScy,  ie^  eh  hak  may  be  oompared  witb  iftm^ 
9ov  fMv  0  nraSof  in  Philo,  (&  Prqfvgis^  vol.  I.  p.  566.  Bot 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  expresoon. 

HA.  V.  1^—4.  What  is  said  of  mtft  and  sirtmffwuaiy 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  £[dlowing;  wpriosf  iti»  tart  yikm 
Tfoffi'  Tf Xfioi;  a  ra  Ix  mpm  VffAfMnm,  ico^  4^iX^  yatAiJUiruilog 
|Mf  4^  fZffy  rpo^  xaroL  r^v  ToiSiaugv  ^XixMeir,  rm  r^  t^anncXM 
jMvff'ut^  wpowatMiiaroi'  riXMUU  Si  xc)  aySpao-iv  mvptn^  cu  hm 

ctitttira,  vol.  I.  p.SOl. 

Heb.  vi.  13.  m)  icar  ouSfvof  fl;^  ftfi^ovv;  iftSacuj  iftaa^  -mM 
hoonw.  Philo,  commenting  upon  the  same  passage  in  Gen. 
xxii.  16.  says,  6^5^  on  # v  xaff  Irt^  djjMrMi  (eoi,  to^  70^  omw 

III.  vol.  I.  p.  127. 

Heb.  xi.  4I  xal  $1*  avr^  ianAanw  hi  heO^tinn.  These  words 
have  been  differently  interpreted :  but  it  seems  most  nto- 
bable,  that  reference  was  intended  to  Gen.  iv.  10.,  and  Phila 
argues  from  that  passage  in  the  same  way ;  ^Mpr^fifru  K  rs 
X'pt^^^  A^iov,  h  i  fon^  ypciftfffOf,  xa}  ^•odv  a  wmtfhv  imi 
xoxov  acwtmv  r^XaBuy&f  mptax^ou.  mm^  yvip  h  pJptit  efiv  Sts- 
\f7ffaia1  tvrar^ ;  Qmm  deieruts  potiori  inndiatury  voL  L 
p.a)0. 

Heb.  xi.  24.  Compare  this  with  the  following  passi^  to 
Philo,  6  Sf  iir  «vriy  fveurotg  w  SJ^t  rijf  avt^omr^  •vrv;^Mif ,  tui 
tvyoTfiMs  f^  "^^  rotf-ovroo  /SoriXfCP;  vofuatAg,  r^g  $•  aauriwun 
^^X^^  £ro9  ouSftrdff  yf  70wo(  tAvfa-i  tvv  axi^Ttm  &c2o;^0(,  r^  '^^ 
yfyixi^y  x«)  xpoyovixifv  e^iq^xo^v  ToiSffiay,  r^  ftor  t»v  tlrsocipovfBi- 
vcnr  oyoAa,  x«^  f  1  Xmj^icfieTtfa  nawQif,  vita  tiMU  uvoXo^Sflhr  ra  K 
rm  fvo-fi  yimm¥y  ti  xa)  xpi;  JAf/«y  afflnr^orrt^  # IxcMt  youv  xaei 
yy^ia.    i>e  Jlfo^^,  vol.  II.  p.  85. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  some  of  these  ooioddenees 
are  more  than  imaginary ;  and  that  the  apostle  had  in  his 
mind  ideas  and  expresaons,  which  were  common  in  that  day 
among  his  countr^men^  .  With  respect  to  St  Paul,  he  ap- 
pears  to  have  received  his  educaUon,  in  part  at  least,  ai  Je. 
rusalem  ^ :  (Acts  xxii.  S.)  but  he  speaks  of  his  own  city 
Tarsus  as  by  no  means  fneonj  aainuvy  (xxi.  S9.)  and  we 

■  Itmaf  beob8erTedtiimtiiiHd>.xH.  ai.li^^tMlesaofuewmdtorMcMa;. 
which  are  not  recorded  in  Exodus.  He  appears  also  in  XL37.  to  aUaie  t» 
some  fBCtB  of  history  wfaidi  do  not  appear  in  the  scriptares,  as  is  obscrna  by 
Origen,  ad  ^/rietmum^  9.  tdI.  I.  p.  19. 

>  There  is  a  DissuUtion  of  Ch.  G.  TbaleniaiMiDs  tie  Doetrma  PmmH  ^b> 
daica  nsfi  Gr^tea. 
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learn  from  Stn^,  that  even  Athens  and  Alexandria  were 
surpassed  by  Tarsus  in  the  stud^  of  philosophy  r.  This 
sutement  indeed  does  not  agree  with  what  we  read  of  Apol- 
lonius  Tyaneus,  that  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  study 
under  Euthvdemus,  a  celebrated  rhetorician  of  Tarsus,  and 
found  the  place  by  no  means  adapted  to  philosophical  pur- 
suits 2 :  but  this  was  not  for  want  of  teacners,  since  we  are 
also  informed,  that  while  he  was  studying  there,  he  mixed 
with  Platonists,  Peripatetics,  and  Epicureans^.  If  St.  Paul 
studied  at  Tarsus,  it  must  have  been  at  a  time  which  fol- 
lowed verjr  shortly  after  the  residence  ci  ApoUonius  in  that 
dty :  but  it  also  ^)pears  from  the  Acts,  that  he  lired  there 
for  several  years  luter  his  conversion:  and  it  is  perfectly 
possible,  that  St.  Paul  may  have  found  opportunities  and 
inducements  to  study,  which  may  not  have  oeeo  congenial 
to  the  mind  of  Apcmonius. 

Bryant  has  quoted  a  great  abundance  of  passages  from 
the  works  of  Pnilo,  which  have  a  resemblance  to  others  in 
the  New  Testament:  but  he  produces  them  with  a  very 
different  object,  to  prove  that  Pnilo  had  seen  the  writings  of 
the  apostles,  and  borrowed  many  ideas  and  expresnonsfrom 
them. 

The  reader  may  consult  Carpaovius,  Sacne  Exercita" 
tianes  in  Episi,  ad  Heb.  ex  PhUone^  who  has  illustrated  the 
whole  of  the  Epistle  from  the  works  of  Philo. 

NOTE  90.— See  Lecture  VII.  p.  213. 
No  person  can  be  surprised,  that  the  langua^  of  Plato 
should  appear  to  resemble  that  of  Christian  writers,  who  is 
aware  that  Plato  spoke  of  the  world  as  God,  begotten  by 
God,  the  Son  of  God,  the  only  begotten,  the  image  of  Godf, 
&c.  &c.  All  these  expresdons  are  applied  by  Plato  to  the 
intdlectual  and  material  world :  and  nasty  reasoners  have 
hence  been  led  to  infer,  either  that  the  Christians  borrowed 
these  terms  from  Plato,  or  that  Plato  himself  bad  an  insight 
into  the  mysteries  which  were  to  be  revealed.  I  have 
already  given  some  instances  of  these  expressions  in  Note  24, 
and  the  following  are  perhaps  still  more  striking.  **  Where- 
**  fore  the  Creator  did  not  make  two  worlds,  or  an  infinity 

f  Libb  XIV.  p.  673.  ed.  1630.  The  panage  is  curious  as  poiDtiDg  out  a 
dii^retioe  betweeo  Tanns  and  Alexandria.  **  In  the  former  dty,"  says 
Strabo,  "  all  the  students  are  natiTes,  and  strangers  rarely  resort  thither  : 
**  neither  do  the  natives  remain  there,  but  they  pofrct  themselres  by  going 
<'  cot  of  the  ooontry,  and  when  they  have  done  this,  they  eauly  adopt  a  fo- 
^*  reign  residence,  and  few  of  them  retnm  home.*' 

>  Pfailostrat.  I.  7.  p.  8.  ed.  1709.  Bmcker,  toI.  II.  p.  103. 

•  Eoseb.  cofil.  HierocL  p.  518. 
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*<  of  worlds,  but  this  one  only  b^otten  Oxovoycyi^;)  world, 
*^  which  was  made,  exists,  and  wfll  still  exist  ^.^  ^  TIbi 
'<  universal   reason    (Xoyio-fii;)   of  the   eternal   God,    res. 

**  soning  about  the  Grod  that  was  hereafter  to  exist 

"  begot  it  a  blessed  Grod  c.*"  "  This  world  havinj?  recxiYed 
**  the  mortal  and  immortal  beings  and  being  filled  with 
**  them,  thus  became  a  viable  living  being  containing  ti- 
**  sible  beings,  the  sensible  ima^  of  the  intellectual  God, 
*^  the  greatest,  and  best,  and  fairest,  and  most  perfect,  this 
**  one  world,  die  only  begotten  d."  Whoever  is  aoquaiiited 
with  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  particularly  the  Tinmis, 
will  perceive,  that  all  these  expressions  relate  to  the  wcyrld, 
and  properly  to  the  first  or  intellectual  world,  of  whidi  God 
was  the  Father  by  an  act  or  energy  of  his  reason.  Tbe 
verbal  resemblance  between  this  part  of  the  Platonic  pU- 
losophy  and  the  Grospel  was  not  lost  upon  the  andents :  and 
Celsus  is  represented  as  sayinfi^  to  Ongen,  ^  I  will  now  ex- 
<^  plain  whence  it  came  into  the  heads  of  the  Christians  to 
<^  speak  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  andents  iiad  called  this 
*^  world,  as  bdng  made  by  Grod,  his  Son :  a  great  resem- 
"  blance  truly  between  the  one  and  the  other  Son  of  God^f* 
Upon  which  Origen  observes  as  follows:  **  He  thought. 
*<  that  when  we  spoke  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  we  perverted 
<^  what  had  been  said  of  the  world,  which  was  made  by 
*<  Grod,  and  is  his  Son,  and  itself  God.  For  he  was  noC 
*^  able  to  refer  to  the  Umes  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and 
^<  to  see  that  the  Jewish  prophets  foretold  in  general  terms, 
'^  before  the  Greeks  and  those  whom  Celsus  calls  the  an- 
*^  dents,  that  there  was  a  Son  of  Grod^^  If  it  can  be  shewn 
that  the  Old  Testament  speaks  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  that 
the  Jews  believed  in  the  Son  of  Grod,  before  they  knew  any 
thing  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  this  ai^ument  of  Origen  is 
perfectly  sound :  but  ne  goes  on  to  refute  Celsus  b^  another 
mode  oi  reasoning,  which  has  had  many  followers  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  and  which  I  cannot  but  think  is  alto- 
gether erroneous.  He  says,  *^  But  he  fi.  e.  Celsus]  would 
^<  not  quote  the  passage  in  the  Epistles  of  Plato,  which  I 
<^  have  mentionea  before,  about  the  person  who  arranged 

k  Timnos,  p.  31. 

*  lb.  p.  34.  This  pMMge  might  satisfy  Wolfius,  who  ssys,  **  Deainit 
**  locam,  qao  Plato  mundam  Dd  nomine  InsiffniTerit,  adhac  reouro,"  Mm- 
nichteismw  ante  Manich^ott  H*  34*  P>  143-  I  would  alto  add  Uw  foOovtef 
passage  :  Iwin^tf  Jv  r«f)i  Wv  mi^fut  hiXifuvn  i*  iE^rvt  yiwrnftm  rwi», 
T«ir*9  Wtin  9i**  ytnmrif,  dt  Jnima  MwuH,  p>p4* 

*  lb.  p.  9a.  •  Cont  Celsom.  VI.  47.  p.  669. 

f  Origen  in  another  place  says  expressly,  that  the  worid  was  coushtofJ  by 
Plato  to  be  a  second  God.  ConL  Ceis.  V.  7.  p.  581,  581. 
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**  all  this  univerae  beinff  the  Son  of  God,  lest  he  should  be 
<*  compelled  by  Plato  himself,  whom  he  often  pnuses,  to 
**  admit  that  the  Creator  of  this  universe  is  the  Son  of  God, 
^<  and  the  first  and  supreme  God  is  his  Father.""  Orisen 
had  evidently  adopted  the  notion,  to  which  I  have  alluded 
in  Note  50,  that  God  was  not  considered  by  Plato  to  be  the 
Creator  ($ijfiioupyi$)  of  the  material  world :  but  he  thought, 
like  most  of  the  Fathers  and  most  of  the  later  Platonists, 
that  this  work  of  creation  was  performed  by  a  second  being 
or  God,  begotten  by  the  first,  to  whom  they  often  gave  the 
name  of  amosf  the  causCy  as  supposing  him  to  be  a  kind  of 
second  cause,  or  instrument  employed  by  God.  The  paa- 
sage  to  which  Origen  refers,  and  which  he  had  quoted  be- 
fores,  is  in  Plato^s  Sixth  Epistle,  where  he  tells  his  corre- 
spondents **  to  swear  by  Goa  the  Governor  of  all  things, 
'^  both  which  are  and  which  are  to  come^  the  Father  and 
•*  Lord  of  him  who  is  Gkivernor  and  Cause**.*"  Origen  con- 
caved, that  the  Governor  and  CausCy  in  the  conclusion  of 
this  sentence,  was  to  be  referred  to  a  second  or  subordinate 
beine,  who  was  the  Son  of  him  who  is  called  Governor  of 
all  things:  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shewn^,  that  here 
also  Plato  meant  to  speak  of  the  intellectual  world,  or  the 
Ideas  in  the  mind  of  God,  as  being  the  cause  of  all  things : 
and  if  any  doubt  could  be  felt  as  to  this  interpretation,  we 
may  refer  to  Plato  himself,  who  explains  his  own  expres- 
sions thus.  He  is  considering  what  science  is  most  valuable 
to  man,  and  he  says,  ^^  I  concave  that  some  God  rather 
**  than  Fortune  gives  this  to  us,  and  so  preserves  us.  But 
**  I  must  explain  what  God  I  mean,  although  I  may  appear 
<<  strange,  and  ^et  I  am  not  strange :  for  how  can  we  think 
*^  that  that,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  good  things  to  us,  is 
^'  not  also  the  cause  of  what  is  by  far  the  greatest  good,  viz. 
"  prudence  ?  What  God  then  is  it  which  I  am  s{^aking  of 
*^  m  these  hiffh  terms  ?  It  must  be  the  intellectual  world, 
^<  (ovpaviy,)  which  it  is  most  just  that  we  should  honour,  and 
**  pray  especially  to  it,  as  do  all  the  other  daemons  and  gods. 
**  But  we  should  all  allow  that  this  is  the  cause  of  all  other 
**  good  things  to  us''.'"  There  may  be  much  of  obscurity 
and  mysticism  in  this  passage,  as  in  many  of  Plato^s  fancies 
concerning  the  Deity :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
expression  which  Origen  interpreted  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  or 
second  Cause,  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way.     Other 

*  lb.  8.  p.  636. 

*  Tif  Tth  Ttttrttt  $!•»  iyiftitm  rSw  ri  /»fw»  Kit  r£v  fitXXerrtf,  t»^  n  nyiffti^H 
JMM  mIrUo  VMci^  sw^mv  Iwfuwtrmf.  p.  323. 

*  Pncf.  ID  Jiwt.  Mart  p.  lii.  ^  Epioorois,  p.  976, 977. 
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passages  have  been  quoted,  in  which  Plato  is  supposed  to 
speak  of  this  second  Cause  as  a  being  distinct  from  God; 
and  among  them  the  following,  which  from  the  difficulty  of 
translation  I  must  give  in  its  original  language :  *^  rvvrtt 
*^  favou  ftf  Xfyf If  T^v  TOu  ayotiou  ixyovw,  w  r^yoSey  lymyw 
**  ovoAoyoy  ieuirm^  !  rl  mp  oM  h  rm  vai}T«  tifm  tm>V  rt  voiv 
^*  x»\  ri  vowfuva^  rouro  rourov  h  rio  Spar^  rpof  r§  o^^iv  xa}  ri 
<*  ipifuvaK'^  There  is  certainly  an  appearance  in  this  place 
of  Plato  speaking  of  the  summum  oonum^  (whidi  is  su^ 
posed  to  be  God,)  begetting  a  being  like  to  itself:  but  this 
IS  only  one  instance  out  of  many,  how  erroneous  conclusioitt 
may  be  drawn  by  a  reference  to  insulated  passa^:  and  if 
any  person  will  uiDk  closely  to  the  context,  he  will  see  that 
there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  God,  or  the  first  Cause, 
b^;etting  a  Son ;  but  (as  it  is  explained  by  the  editor  of 
Justin  Martyr^n)  that  it  speaks  of  the  production  of  know, 
ledge  and  truth  in  the  mind  of  man.  Upon  the  whole  I 
cannot  but  think  that  those  persons  have  reasoned  correctly, 
who.  dedde  that  Plato  never  concaved  the  idea  of  Grod 
having  produced  a  bdng  distinct  from  himself,  who  might 
be  caSea  his  Son,  in  the  Christian  or  personal  sense  of  the 
expression.  Celsus,  as  we  have  seen,. had  no  notion  ct 
Plato  having  thought  or  written  in  this  manner :  but  wbeti 
he  found  the  Son  ci  God  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  he  knew 
that  it  could  only  be  referred  to  the  intellectual  world.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  shew,  in  Note  89,  that  this  intdkctuid 
world,  or  the  Ideas^  had  only  a  metaphysical  and  not  a  sub- 
stantial existence :  and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  Lotfos  or 
Beason  of  Grod,  as  the  term  was  used  by  Plato,  could  not 
be  a  separate  person,  or  a  being  distinct  from  God.  Celsus 
seems  to  have  been  well  aware  that  God  and  his  Logos 
were  really  one  and  the  same:  and  being  himself  ptxibaSly 
a  follower  of  Plato°,  he  still  adhered  to  the  original  lan- 
guage of  that  philosopher.  He  says  expressly,  *'  He,  i.  e. 
^  Gkxl,  is  the  Reason  {Xiiyti)  oS  all  existmg  things :  it  is 
^  not  therefore  possible  for  him  to  do  any  thing  contrary 
♦*  to  reason,  or  contrary  to  himself**.'*  Orieen  also  was  well 
aware  of  this,  and  shews  in  his  answer  to  the  above  remaHt 
how  very  different  was  the  Christian  and  the  Platonic  use 

>  De  Repabl.  VI.  p.  50S.  It  u  quoted  by  Eoaebins,  Fr^.  Efrmg.  XI.  at. 
p.  54a-  -Pag.  XT. 

■  Origen  chose  to  call  Celsas  an  Epicnrean :  Imt  WesaeHog  sbewed  the 
incomctness  of  thiK  notion  in  his  ProbabiHay  c.  33.  p.  187 ;  and  MoAam 
gare  reasons  for  classing  him  with  the  later  Platonists  in  faia  prtUce  to  ihr 
German  translation  of  Origen.  The  same  conclusion  is  sopported  at  wmte 
length  by  Neander  in  his  AUgtmeme  Grtchichie,  &c  part.  I.  p.  2S4-^co. 

•  Cont.  Ccis,  V.  14.  p.  588.  r~         1-     a         w 
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of  the  term  Logo9 :  *'  The  Reason  of  all  things  is,  accord- 
^^  tng  to  Celsus,  God  himself:  but  according  to  us,  it  is  Af# 
**  Son :  concerning  whom  we  are  taught  to  say,  In  the  be- 
*<  ginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Lq^  wa^  with  Godf 
^.and  the  \joap%  was  (S)d.    But  accordmg  to  us  also  it  is 
'*  impossible  lor  God,  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  reason,  or 
**  contrary  to  himself  P.''     Ongen  meant  to  say,  that  the 
Christians,  as  well  as  Plato,  could  speak  of  the  mind  or 
reason  of  God ;  and  could  say,  that  Grod  was  all  Mind  or 
all  Reason :  but  when  they  applied  the  term  Logos  to  Christ, 
they  used  it  in  a  totally  different  sense :  they  used  it  for  the 
begotten  Son  of  God,  who  had  a  distinct,  separate,  and  per* 
sonal  existence.     If  Origen  had  stopped  here,  his  reasoning 
would  have  been  perfectly  sound :  and  we  might  shew  in 
the  same  way  that  the  Christians  could  not  have  taken  their 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  from   Plato,  because   Plato   never 
ascribed  to  the  Logos  of  Grod  a  distinct  personal  existence. 
But  Origen  had  studied  Platonism  in  the  later  days  of  that 
philosophy :  and  the  Platonists  had  been  accustoming  them- 
selves more  and  more  to  personify  the  Mind  of  the  Deity, 
and  to  speak  of  it  as  a  second  Cause,  or  a  second  God, 
Hence  Origen,  as  we  have  seen,  referred  to  the  works  of 
Plato  himself,  as  proving  the  existence  of  this    second 
Cause:   and   Eusebius  devotes  the  eleventh  book  of  his 
PriBpa^aHo  Evangelica  to  shewing,  that  Plato  actuaUy 
maintained  this  doctrine.     In  support  of  this  notion   he 
appeals  to  Plato  himself:  but  his  instances  are  those  which 
I  nave  already  explained,  as  relating  only  to  the  Mind  of 
the  Deity,  the  Ideas  in  which  were  said  by  Plato  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  things.     He  then  appeals  to  Plotinus,  Nume- 
nius,  Amelius,  and  others,  who  wrote  long  after  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  Christianity :  and  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  these 
later  Platonists  speak  of  a  second  and  even  a  third  God,  as 
b^ng  produced  from  the  Mind  of  the  great  first  Cause. 
But  no  person  can  read  the  fragments  preserved  to  us  from 
these  wnters,  without  perceiving  that  Plato  had  been  tor- 
tured to  an  agreement  with  the  gospel,  and  not  the  gospel 
to  an  agreement  with   Plato  ^.     There  is  indeed  in  these 
writers  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  language  which 
they  hold  concerning  the  Mind  of  God,  and  that  of  the 

F  CoDt  Cdfl.  V.  24.  p.  595, 596. 

<i  See  Le  Clerc,  under  the  name  of  Jo.  Pherepona?,  in  jippend.  Op,  Au* 
gwHn.  Tol.  XII.  p.  473.  CNearios,  de  Pk^Mopk,  EelecHca,  e.  3.  p.  1220. 
The  CoromenUry  of  Hierodet  upon  the  Qolden  Verses  of  Pythagoras,  or  of 
Simplidiis  npon  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetns,  will  shew  to  what  extent  the 
Platonists  had  borrowed  ideas  from  the  Christians. 
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Fathers  concerning  the  Son  of  God.     Eusebius  was  so  < 
vinced  of  this  resemblance,  that  he  suspected  Plato  of  hav- 
ing  borrowed  his  notions  upon  this  point  from  the  Jews: 
but  a  much  more  correct  statement  would  be,  that  Plato 
himself  had  no  idea  whatever  of  a  second  Cause,  pemoaOj 
distinct  from  Qod ;  and  that  his  later  followers  adopted  tb» 
notion  from  the  writings  of  the  Chnstians*^.     Eus^us  has 
preserved  a  remarkable  passage  from  Amelius,  a  Platooist 
of  the  third  century,  which  shews  how  the  Christian  writ- 
ings were  read  by  the  heathen,  and  also  what  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  heathen  concerning  the  Christian  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  the  Logos.     He  appears  to  have  been  writing 
concerning  the  Platonic  Logos,  and  expresses  himsdf  thus: 
^<  This  then  was  the  Logos,  according  to  which,  as  it  is 
*^  eternal,  all  existing  things  were  made,  just  as  Heracli- 
"  tus  might  speak  of  it,  and  which  indeed  is  spoken  of  by 
*^  the  barbarian  as  being  with  God,  holding  the  rank  and 
'*  dimity  of  the  Principle,  and  as  bein^  Grod :  by  which  ail 
^  thmgs  whatsoever  were  made;  in  which  every  thing  lives 
^^  that  was  made ;  and  as  being  life,  and  having  existence, 
*'  and  as  descending  into  a  body,  and  putting  on  flesh,  and 
'^  appearing  as  a  man,  whUe  at  the  same  timelie  also  shewed 
*^  tne  majesty  (ftsyotXiTov)  of  his  nature:  in  a  word,  that  he 
'^  was  again  resolved  into  hb  ori^nal  divinity,  and  was  God, 
'*  such  as  he  was,  befcx^  he  descended  into  the  human  and 
**  fleshly  body«.^    There  is  no  need  of  the  remark  of  Euse- 
bius,  that  tiie  barbarian^  here  mentioned  is  the  evangdist 
St.  John,  whose  Gospel  appears  to  have  been  accurately 
studied  by  the  Platonist  Amelius :  and  such  I  conceive  was 
the  process  by  which  Plato  was  gradually  clothed  in  a 
Christian  dress,  and  made  to  speak  as  if  he  had  anticipated 
the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Trinity  u.     When  St.  John 
wrote  his  Gospel,  so  far  was  he  from  borrowing  his  doctrine 
of  the  Logos  from  Plato,  that  he  used  the  term  in  a  totally 

'  Such  is  the  concluiioD  of  Bayle,  Omtmtiation  des  Pn%s^  mr  la  C*. 
miktest  torn.  I.  $.68.  p.  343.  Le  C'lerc»  Bibl.  Chciiie,  tooi.  III.  p.  89.  Ar- 
naldus,  Seconde  D^ncnciaiion  du  Pechi  PhiUnophiaue^  p.  9).  Fabridiis* 
fh-olegom,  ad  vU,  Procli,  sect.  II.  fd.  6.  b.  Ballot,  oJ/emse,  Sfc\  IV.  7.  p.  476^ 

P-  54S- 

•  Pr»p.  EraDg.  XI.  19.  p.  540.  Tbrt  passage  is  referred  to  also  by  CfriL 
Alex,  m  JuHan,  VIII.  p.  283.  Theodoret,  Serm.  II.  ad  Grtte^,  toL  fV. 
p.  500.  It  is  perhaps  alluded  to  by  Basil,  Horn.  XVI.  vol.  II.  p.  154.  apd 
Augostin.  de  Gv,  Dei,  X.  39.  yol.  VII.  p.  365. 

'  For  the  term  fiti^fimft,  as  applied  to  St  John,  see  Cbrysoetoiiiy  ffmtm.  //. 
in  Joan,  vol.  VIII.  p.  9. 

"  For  words  and  phrases  borrowed  by  the  Platonbts  from  Christiaii  writ* 
ings,  see  H.  Ursinos,  de  Zmvasire,  Herm,  Sfr,  Exerc.  II.  7.  p.  150.  and  the 
Dissertation  de  StmHo  Etknicormn  CkrisHttnms  imitandi  amo«i|r  the  Dbff' 
tatioos  of  Mosheim,  vol.  I.  p.  539,  Ac. 
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different  sense.  Celsus,  as  I  have  shewn,  had  no  notion  of 
any  resemblance  of  this  kind :  and  he  was  obUeed,  in  his 
zeal  to  abuse  the  Christians,  to  charge  them  with  haviuff 
converted  the  Intellectual  World  of  Plato  into  a  personiu 
Son  of  God.  What  the  Christians  were  accused  by  Celsus 
of  having  done,  the  later  Platonists,  in  a  great  measure,  ac- 
tually emcted :  and  expressions,  which  were  originally  in* 
tended  for  the  operations  of  the  mind  of  the  Deity,  were  ap- 

flied  to  a  separately  existing  being.  This  new  era  in  the 
^latonic  philosophy  appears  with  good  reason  to  be  traced 
to  Ammonius  as  its  pnncipal  cause  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century ;  who  bdng  bred  a  Christian,  and  according  to  £u- 
sebius^  continuing  so  to  his  death,  was  the  first  Platonist 
who  spoke  of  a  second  Cause  or  of  three  Principles,  in  any 
thing  like  the  Christian  sense  of  those  expressions ;  and  thus 
became  the  real  founder  of  the  eclectic  school,  not  so  much 
by  borrowinjg  something  from  Christianity  and  something 
firom  Platomsm,  as  by  perverting  the  terms  of  one  system 
to  meet  the  tenets  of  the  other x.  Hence  Amelius  could  see 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  an  agreement  with  his  own  notion 
of  Plato^s  doctrine  of  the  Logos:  but  this  notion  was  no 
more  that  of  Plato  himself,  than  the  creed  of  Amelius  was 
that  of  St.  John.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  later  Pla- 
tonists were  alone  responsible  for  this  perversion  of  Plato^s 
words.  The  Christian  writers  perhaps  prepared  the  way 
for  it,  when,  in  order  to  remove  the  objections  to  Christianity, 
and  to  clear  it  from  the  charge  of  novelty,  they  pretended 
to  find  in  Plato  an  agreement  with  the  Jewish  scriptures. 
Thus  JusUn  Martyr  says  that  Plato  learnt  from  Moses  to 
speak  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  acknowledge  a  second,  and 
even  a  third  Principle,  derived  from  the  first  Cause'.  It  is 
distressing  to  see  the  absurd  expedients  to  which  Justin 
and  other  Fathers  had  recourse,  m  order  to  make  out  this 
fanciful  resemblance:  but  if  any  person  can  imagine  that 
they  first  perverted  the  lan^age  of  Plato ;  that  they  first 
changed  the  Son  of  Gtxl,  which  was  the  Intellectual  World, 
into  a  personal  Son  ;  that  they  first  saw  in  the  writings  of 
Plato  a  notion  of  a  Trinity;  and  that  they  then  betook 
themselves  to  transfer  this  new  doctrine  to  the  Gospel,  it 
would  be  useless  to  reason  with  such  an  opponent.  It  is 
plain  to  common  sense  that  the  contrary  must  have  been  the 
fact :  and  when  Justin  and  the  other  Fathers  distort  the 

>  Hiflt  Ecdet.  VI.  10. 

f  See  Brocker,  toI.  11.  p.  si  i .    Mosbeim,  de  Reims  tmU  Consi,  Cent.  1 1. 
37,  98.    Fabriciuf,  BiUwtk.  fir,  IV.  26.  to).  IV.  p.  159- 
*  Apol.  I.  60.  p.  78,  79. 
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wofdi  of  Plato,  to  make  them  a^prae  with  a  doctrine  wUch 
Plato  himself  had  never  entertained,  it  is  plain  that  thej 
must  have  learnt  this  doctrine  from  some  other  quarter,  aad 
must  have  been  already  impressed  with  the  truth  of  it  in 
their  own  minds,  before  they  set  about  to  prove  that  it  wm 
contained  in  the  writings  of  Plato.  It  was  the  same  wish 
to  recommend  Christianity  to  the  heatheo,  whidi  led  Justm 
Martyr  to  quote  Orpheus,  and  the  older  Greek  poets,  as 
speaking  of  Grod  ana  the  Creation  in  language  amilar  to 
tnat  of  Moses.  That  the  more  ancient  writers  may  have 
had  stronger  traces  of  jmmitive  tradition  than  their  susper^ 
stitious  and  polyth^stic  descendants,  may  perhaps  be  tnie«: 
iHit  a  critic  can  only  smile,  when  be  finos  Justin  quoting 
the  following  passage  from  Orpheus, 

ffvixa  x&Tfiov  Siravra  ialg  ^TTfigt^aro  /SovXai;^, 

and  commendng  upon  them  thus :  ^^  By  ovSq  (the  voice)  id 
^  this  place,  he  means  the  Word  (xiyov)  of  God,  by  which 
^  the  heaven,  the  earth,  and  all  the  creadon,  was  made,  as 
<<  the  holy  Scriptures  inform  us,  to  which  be  had  hinndf 
'^  {)aid  some  attention  in  Eg]rpt,  and  knew  that  all  the  coea^ 
^<  tion  was  made  by  the  Word  of  God. — ^He  here  calk  the 
'<  Word  ouS^  (the  vmoe)  on  account  of  the  metre :  and  that 
<<  this  is  so,  is  plain  from  his  calling  it  ihe  Word  a  little 
<<  above^  when  the  metre  allowed  it,  as  thus : 

We  can  certainly  say  little  of  the  critical  powers  of  Justin 
Martyr,  when  he  supposed  that  the  writer  of  these  verses 
had  any  notion  of  the  Word  of  God  in  a  personal  sense,  or 
that  he  thought  of  any  thing  beyond  the  Mind  of  the  Deity, 
and  that  Mind  issuing  its  commands^ :  but  we  might  say 
the  same  of  a  person  who  could  think  that  the  verses  of 
Orpheus  contributed  in  any  d^^ree  to  form  Justin's  own 
notion  concerning  the  Logos.  It  is  plain,  that  Justin  en- 
deavoured (absurdly  perhaps)  to  accommodate  Orpheus  to 
the  Bible :  and  so  ne  endeavoured  to  make  Plato  speak  hke 

•  See  Vitringa,  Oimrv.  Saer.  V.  ii.  vol.  II.  p.  135. 

^  Cohort  15.  p.  19.    Quoted  also  bj  Cyril.  AJex.  CmU.  JuUam.  1.  p.  13. 

<  Cudworth  has  sappoited  the  notioD  of  a  Trinity  bdof  held  by  Orpheui 
and  theeariier  poets,  IV.  17.  p.  451.  hut  the  weaknett  of  his  condiMJoai  is 
shewn  by  Mosheim  in  hia  AjinotatiODs,  note  %  and  by  Brodtcr,  r6L  I.  p.  390. 
Mangey,  the  editor  of  Philo  Jad«as,  who  was  not  the  most  JoAdiMiB  ol  1 
soners,  is  disposed  to  agree  with  Justin,  Prof,  p.  nU.  See  Bui),  i 
el  jf/Hnt.  TftuUii9,  c.  IV.  toI.  VI.  p.  191.  ed.  iSa;. 
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a  Christian :  but  I  contend,  that  no  person  has  a  right  to 
abuse  the  Fathers,  who  can  believe  that  Justin  first  extracted 
the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  from  the  works  of  Plato,  and  then 
engrafted  it  upon  the  Gospel.  Such  an  accusation  would 
be  quite  as  weak  in  its  reasoning  as  the  passage  which  I  . 
have  lately  quoted  from  Justin  himself :  and  the  person 
who  charges  Justin  with  introducing  the  divinity  of  the  Son 
and  the  Trinity  as  new  doctrines,  which  were  borrowed  from 
Piatonism,  is  bound  to  prove  that  Plato,  or  at  least  the  Pla- 
tonists  of  the  first  century,  held  these  doctrines.  With  re- 
spect to  Plato  himself,  the  contranr  of  this  fact  is  demon- 
fltrable :  and  it  could  be  shewn  with  equal  plainness,  that  it 
was  not  till  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  ana  Christian  writ- 
ings compelled  the  Platonists  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  that 
they  changed  the  form  of  the  argument,  which  had  been 
used  by  the  Fathers,  and  instead  of  saying  that  Plato  bor- 
rowed from  Moses,  the^  asserted  that  the  Christians  bor- 
rowed from  Plato.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
numerous  forgeries,  which,  under  the  name  of  Orpheus, 
Hermes,  Sibylline  Oracles,  &c.  &c.  were  appealed  to  by 
Christians  and  heathens  in  the  early  ages,  were  composed 
with  the  same  view  by  some  Gentile  philosophers,  who 
wished  to  deduce  the  systems  of  Plato  ana  Pythagoras  from 
a  totally  different  source,  and  to  ascribe  to  them  a  greater 
antiquity  than  even  the  time  of  Moses^^.  But  this  would 
lead  us  mto  too  wide  a  discusnon :  and  I  must  content  my- 
self with  referring  to  Mosheim^s  Dissertation,  de  Turbata  ^ 
Plaionicos  Eccksia,  where  he  has  shewn  the  effect  which 
was  mutually  produced  upon  the  Christians  and  the  Pla^ 
tonists  by  the  approximation  c^  thor  creeds. 

With  re^Mct  to  the  notion  of  a  Trinity,  as  held  by  Plato, 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  though  the  later  Platonists  found 
traces  in  the  writing  of  their  master,  not  only  of  a  second, 
but  of  a  third  Pnnciple  or  Caused,  producea  by  the  first 
Cause,  this  was  entirely  a  new  doctrine,  and  a  palpable  per- 
version of  their  master^s  language:  to  which  it  may  be 

*  8m  Dodwdl,  Diaeoune  coBcaniiig  SwdKNiiatliOB,  $.  4,  Ac  p.  8.  f .  40, 
4»-  H-94.9f  ,  .         .  «      J 

•  Sec  PlotlDOfl,  Eooead.  V.  1.  Wifi  rSt  r^m*  m^^^tmit  yw$^Tm^un^  p.  481.  ro. 

1580.  He  semis  to  bare  beeo  conadoiu  that  tbit  was  a  new  doctrine,  though 
be  pratenda  that  it  was  not:  asd  after  saylof  that  Plalo  spoke  of  three  things, 
the  irstCaose,  (rAy«H  the  Mind  or  Idea,  and  the  Sonl,  he  adds,  •<  And 
**  this  statement  is  not  new,  nor  of  the  present  day.  bnt  was  expressed  long 
••  ago,  tfaoogh  not  openly;  and  the  present  stotement  b  explanatory  of  the 
*•  fbrmer,  ronfirming  by  proofs,  namely,  by  Plato's  own  writinp,  that  theae 
•'  oplnhNia  art  ancient."  P.  489.  See  also  Produa  m  7^.  11.  p.  93.  ed. 
Bnnl. 
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added,  (and  this  argument  is  alone  sufficient  to  defend  the 
Christians,)  that  the  later  Platonists  differed  entirdy  amcmg 
themselves  cmiceming  these  three  Prindples^.  I  do  noi 
wish  to  free  the  Fathers  from  contributing  their  Aare 
toward  this  perversion.  They  thought  that  they  were  de- 
fending Chnstianity,  by  shewing  its  agreement  with  tenets 
held  by  their  opponents :  and  when  we  6nd  that  the  later 
Platonists  admitted  the  agreement  to  exist,  we  must  entirely 
acquit  the  Fathers  of  any  intendonal  dishonesty  in  the  argu- 
ment* If  any  person  should  still  think  that  Christianiiy  is 
benefited  by  the  attempt  to  prove  that  Plato  held  the  cloo- 
trine  of  a  Trinity,  I  can  only  say,  that,  entirely  disbelieving 
the  fact,  I  cannot  join  in  expecting  the  ben^t  whidi  is  to 
be  derived  from  such  an  argument.  Whoever  wishes  to 
study  this  question,  will  find  Cudworth  among  the  most  d»- 
termmed  supporters  of  the  Platonic  Trinity :  and  I  would 
refer  particularly  to  the  following  places  of  his  work  in  Mo- 
sheim^s  edition :  vol.  I.  p.  821,  868,  879,  882,  886,  891, 
898,  90S.  The  same  doctrine,  as  held  by  th«  later  Pla- 
tonists,  is  examined  at  p.  828,  827,  888,  842,  849,  85S, 
905.  He  shews  the  agreement  between  the  Platonic  and 
Christian  Trinity  at  p.  946 :  though  he  shews  some  potats 
of  difference  between  them  at  p.  906,  959.  Cudworth  in- 
deed  thought  that  the  belief  in  a  Trinity  was  universal,  aa 
he  asserts  at  p.  822.  He  treats  of  it,  as  held  by  the  P^- 
sianss,  at  p.  427,  429,  485:  by  Orpheus,  p.  451:  by  the 
Egyptians,  p.  528^^:  by  Pythagoras,  p.  572:  by  the  Greeks 

generally,  p.  689.  A  refutation  of  the  notion  that  Plato 
eld  the  existence  of  three  Prindples  in  any  manner  resem- 
bling the  Christian  Trinity,  may  be  seen  in  Mosheim^s  An* 
notations  at  several  of  the  places  moitioned  above ;  and  in 
Brucker,  vol.  I.  p.  704.  II.  p.  410.  I  would  also  refer  to  a 
passage  in  Dr.  Priestley'^s  Lett«*s  to  Horsley,  (p.  99.)  where 
Priestley,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  wrote  as  follows:  '<  As 
**  to  the  Trinity  of  Plato,  it  was  certainly  a  thbg  very  un- 
^^  like  your  Athanasian  doctrine ;  for  it  was  never  imagined 
<^  tliat  the  three  component  Members  of  that  Trini^  were 
^*  either  equal  to  eacn  other,  or,  strictly  speaking,  oner 
This  appears  to  me  a  complete  surrender  of  his  whofe  argu« 
ment ;  for  if  that,  which  the  Platonists  *^  never  imaginra,^ 
was  the  foundation  and  oomor-stone  of  the  Christian  creed, 

'  See  AugostiD.  de  Cw.  Dei,  X.  33.  Cytil.  Alex.  cemi.  Jmhtm.  VIII. 
p.  373.  Baltos,  Difen*€  det  Samis  Peret,  IV.  19.  p.  578.  Le  Clerc,  Ejmtt, 
VII.  p.  347. 

■  See  Wolfius,  Mamchmtmms  amU  Mamekmowp  II.  13.  p.  65. 

^  See  Brucker,  rol.  I.  p.  393.    Wolfias,  I.  c.  14.  p.  69. 
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how  could  the  Christians  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Pla- 
tonists?  Cudworth  was  preceded  in  his  view  of  the  Platonic 
Trinity  by  Aug.  Steuchus,  in  his  work  dePerenni  Philoso- 
phia :  and  Momseus  (de  Momay)  de  la  VMti  de  la  Ret. 
ChrH.  c.  6.  p.  95.  The  subject  has  been  considered  by 
Le  Clerc,  Ernst,  Crii.  VII.  who  is  answered  at  mucn 
length  by  Baltus  in  his  DSfense  des  Saints  Peres^  liv.  IV. 
but  I  cannot  think  that  Baltus  is,  in  this  instance,  fair  to 
Lie  Clerc.  See  also  the  note  to  Origen,  de  Princip.  I.  3. 
vol.  I.  p.  60.  Classical  Journal,  vol.  III.  p.  1S5.  IV.  p.  89) 
484.  V.  p.  240. 

Cudworth  has  also  maintained,  that  the  second  Principle 
of  the  Platonists  resembled  the  Son  of  God,  or  Logos  of  the 
Christians,  vol.  I.  p.  871-4:  but  this  notion  is  entirely  re- 
futed by  Brucker,  vol.  III.  p.  259.  and  in  the  preface  to 
Justin  Martyr,  part.  II.  c.  1.  p.  x.  I  would  also  refer  to 
Huetius,  Q^cBst.  Jlnet.  II.  8.  Bungus,  de  Numer.  Myster. 
p.  185.  Galantes,  Comjfar.  Theci.  Christianep  cum  Plato- 
nica.  III.  p.  90.  Petavius,  de  Trinitate^  I.  1.  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  II.  p.  40.  who  names  several  authors. 

That  the  Christians  took  their  notions  of  the  Trinity,  the 
divinity  of  the  Son,  &c.  from  the  Platonists,  was  said  by 
Souverain,  Le  PlaUmisme  dtvoil4. 

NOTE  91.— See  Lecture  VII.  p.  214. 
The  Stoics,  as  is  well  known,  carried  the  notion  of  a  Pro- 
vidence to  the  greatest  lengths :  and  yet  they  were  accused, 
DO  less  than  the  Epicureans,  virtually  of  denying  a  Provi- 
dence, and  identiffinff  it  with  Fate  or  Necessity*.  It  is 
certain,  that  they  applied  to  this  ruling  or  directing  power 
die  same  term,  A^o^,  which  Plato  had  used  for  the  creative 
power  of  Ghxl.  Thus  Plutarch,  who  was  unfavourable  to 
the  Stoics,  distinguishes  between  the  two  terms,  and  speaks 
*^  of  one  Reason  (^oyou)  arrannng  the  world,  and  one  Provi- 
**  denoe  (wpwoUis)  superintending  it^:"^  but  in  another  place, 
where  he  is  describing  the  Stoiod  phikwof^y  in  particular, 
be  speaks  of  **  one  Reason  and  one  Providence,^  as  synony- 
mous 1.  Tertullian  also  says  still  more  plainly  of  Zeno, 
^  that  he  made  Logos  the  Creator,  who  formed  and  ar- 
^  ranged  every  thing :  he  also  called  it  Fate  and  G^  and 
^  the  Mind  of  Jupiter,  and  universal  Necessity «".'"  It 
might  perhaps  be  shewn,  that  the  Stoics  differecl  from  the 
Platonists  in  speaking  more  plainly  of  the  Governor  of  the 

*  See  Brucker*  vol.  I.  p.  926.     Wolfiot,  Mamich^ntmiu  ante  Manickafoty 
11.38.  p.  158. 
^  De  l8.  et  0«r.  p.  377.  F.  »  lb.  p.  369.  A.  -  ApoL  21.  p.  19. 
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world  bdn^  a  difTerent  Bang  or  Prindple  frora  the  Creatar 
of  it.     It  18  probable,  that  at  first  they  were  spoken  of  ai 
different  operations  of  the  same  Mind  or  Reason:  and  benoe 
we  may  trace  the  process,  by  which  in  later  times  the  Bet- 
son  of  the  Deity  came  to  be  personified,  as  a  second  Cause. 
The  same  term,  Beason,  was  applied  to  both  these  open- 
tions  of  the  Deity :  and  it  seems  certain,  that  the  Stoics  in- 
vented the  distinction  of  the  kiyo^  h^teAtro^^  and  the  kay^ 
wpo^pmo^.  The  former  was  applied  to  the  Deity,  when  only 
employed  in  thinking  or  reflecting;  the  latter  was  appBed 
to  his  external  manifestations.     It  is  certain,  that  no  such 
verbal  distinction  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  oi  Plato: 
and  though  he  employs  kiyn  to  express  the  interoal  or 
reflective  operation  of  the  mind  of  God,  he  shews  in  one 
place,  that  this  was  not  its  strict  and  Uteral  meaning.  **  Ati- 
^^  ¥ota  and  Ao/o;,^  he  says,  **  are  the  same  thing:  but  the 
**  internal  communing  of  the  soul  with  itself,  whidi  is  car- 
**  ried  on  without  sound,  this  we  call  Sioyoia :  but  that  which 
^  flows  from  it  through  the  mouth  with  sound,  is  called 
"  kiyog^J*     Plato  therefore  considered  the  term  Xoyo^  to  be 
applied  properly  to  the  external  manifestations  of  the  Deity: 
and  this  twofold  meaning  of  the  term  was  expressed  by  the 
Stoics  with  the  addition  of  the  terms  Miattrog  and  wf^ofutif. 
For  the  use  of  these  two  terms,  I  would  refer  to  an  exod- 
lent  note  of  Wyttenbach  upon  Plutarch,  p.  44.  A.    No 
person  can  read  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  these  two  expresnons  held  a  conspicuous  place  in 
their  philosophical  vooibulary.    Both  of  them  soon  came  to 
be  applied  to  the  Son  of  God.     He  was  the  xiy^  kAtitinf, 
as  residing  eternally  with  the  Father,  and  as  intimatdy  con- 
nected with  him,  as  a  man  and  his  own  mind  or  thought: 
he  was  the  kiy^^  Tpo^^ixi^,  as  havii^  a  separate  existence,  a 
being  put  forth  from  God  and  manifested  to  the  worid.  The 
Arians  wished  to  establish,  that  the  Son  was  only  the  kSy^i 
wpopopiMf,  by  which  they  assgned  to  him  a  beginning;  in- 
asmuch as  tne  thought  must  precede  the  sound,  which  gives 
it  utt^^noe.     Athanasius  and  the  catholics  asserted  that 
the  Son  was  the  Xiy^g  M^iSiros  as  well  as  v^o^ix^'  and  it 
may  be  supposed,  that  a  controversy  like  this  gave  room  to 
great  subtleties :  and  that  the  most  orthodox  writer,  while 
he  was  pursuing  these  metaphysical  refinements,  was  likely 
to  tread  on  the  very  ver^  of  heresy,  if  not  actually  to  use 
expressions,  which  led  him  into  Saoellianism,  while  he  was 
flymg  from  Arianism.     Philo  Judasus  often  speaks  of  the 
Mia9rr^  and  xp^ptxof  xiyocy  as  may  be  seen  in  the  follow* 

"  Sopbiit.  p.  163. 
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ing  places:  vol.  I.  d.  216,  244,  270.  447.  II.  p.  18, 164, 
347.  Bishop  Bull  has  treated  the  subject  with  his  usual 
learning  in  his  Defens.  Fid.  Nic.  sect.  III.  c.  6,  &c.  See 
also  Beausobre,  vol.  I.  p.  637,  688.  Lardner^s  Credibility. 
ad  an.  247.  p.  662: 

Note  92.— See  Lectufc  VII.  p.  214. 
Chalcidius  understood  Plato  to  mean  the  koyof  MiaSrrosy 
rather  than  the  Xoyos  xpof  opixo;,  for  he  writes,  **  Et  Ratio  Dei 
**  Deus  est,  humanis  rebus  consulens,  &c '  :^  and  in  the 
foUowing  passage  he  marks  the  two  meanings  of  the  term : 
**  Sine  voce  ac  sono  motus  Ratio  est,  in  indmis  mentis  pe- 
**  netralibus  residens.  Hsec  autem  differt  ab  Oratione.  !Est 
**  enim  Oratio  interpres  animo  conceptse  Rationis  x.*^  Se- 
neca had  the  same  idea,  when  he  wrote,  **  Quisquis  forma- 
**  tor  universi  fuit,  sive  ille  Deus  est  potens  omnium,  sive 
**  incorporaUs  Ratio  ingentium  operum  artifex  '."^  But  in 
each  of  these  cases  the  Reason  ot  God  is  put  forth  and  ma- 
nifested, not  confined  to  the  Mind  of  the  Deity.  Tertul- 
lian  also  was  aware  of  the  two  senses  of  the  Greek  term 
Logos,  when  he  spoke  of  Christ  *^  shewing  himself  to  be 
*^  the  Logos  of  Grod,  i.  e.  his  primordial  Word,  first-beeot- 
**  ten,  accompanied  with  Power  and  Reason  *.**  He  had 
before  said,  **  that  God  made  this  universe  by  his  Word 
**  and  Reason  and  Power.  It  appears  also,^  he  adds,  **  that 
**  the  framer  of  the  universe  is  considered  by  the  heathen 
"  philosophers  to  be  Logos,  i.  e.  Word  and  Reason,  (Ser- 

"  tnonetn  aique  KcUionem.) We    also  ascribe   to   the 

^  Word  and  Reason  and  Power,  by  which,  as  I  have  said, 
**  Grod  created  all  things,  a  proper  spiritual  existence,  whose 
^  Word  gives  directions,  whose  Reason  arranges,  and  whose 
"  Power  executes.  We  have  learnt  that  this  Lo^os  was 
"  put  forth  from  God,  and  put  forth  by  generation,  and 
'*  therefore  called  the  Son  ofGod,  and  Goal  from  unity  of 
**  substance  ^.'*^  It  is  plain  that  TertuUian  considered  the 
analogy  of  Reason  to  oe  applicable  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  so  far  as  related  to  their  substantial  union:  but  he 
was  also  perfectly  aware  that  it  failed  with  respect  to  their 
personal  distinction.  Lactandus  notices  the  two  significa- 
tions as  follows :  *^  Sed  melius  Graeci  A^oy  dicunt,  quam 
**  nos  Yerbum  sive  Sermonem :  kiyog  emm  et  Sermonem 
**  significat  et  Rationem,  quia  ille  est  et  Vox  et  Sapientia 
"  Itei  c.^    Notwithstanding  the  remark  of  TertuUian  d,  that 

*  In  Timttum,  J.  54-  P-  a99-      '  I^-  5-  >o.v  p.  316.        'Ad  Hdviam,  8. 

•  Apol.  a  I.  p.  ao.  Firtuie  et  Raiwne  is  ivmfm  mm  xiy^,  k  n,.  p^  ,^^ 
«  lofltit  IV.  9.                               *  AdT.  Prax.  5.  p.  503. 
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Ratio  IB  a  fitter  tnmslaUon  of  Logo$  than  Sormo,  I 
help  thinking  that  the  distinct  personality  ol  the  S€Hi  b 
more  plainly  intimated  by  his  bein^^  called  the  Ward  d 
Grod ;  and  archUshop  Laurence  has  ^ven  a  strong  confirm, 
ation  of  this  remark  by  stating,  that  m  all  the  thirty-six  in- 
stances where  the  term  Loso9  occurs  in  St.  Johns's  Gospel, 
it  means  Wordy  or  Speem^  and  never  Wisdomy  or  Reason. 
He  also  adds  the  critical  observation,  that  the  oorrespooding 
expressions  of  Logos  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  do 
not  bear  the  double  signification  of  Reason  and  Speech, 
but  only  the  latter  <^.  I  may  add,  that  the  Vulsate  ines 
the  term  Verbumy  but  Beza  and  Erasmus  preferred  Senmo: 
of  which  distinction  we  may  say,  that  the  latter  is  more 
suited  to  the  Arian  or  Socinian  hjrpcAhesis:  and  we  nu^ 
make  a  nmilar  observation  relative  to  the  German  exprea* 
sions ;  for  Luther  adopted  Wort  in  his  translation,  but  the 
Socinians  prefer  Rede :  and  the  latter  term,  wbidi  rather 
signifies  Speech  or  Conversation  than  a  Wordy  is  certainly 
less  suitea  to  convey  an  idea  of  perscHial  individuality. 

NOTE  93.-^See  Lecture  VII,  p,816, 
I  am  aware,  that  in  delivering  this  omnion  oonceming 
the  meaning  of  Philo  Judaeus,  I  am  dinering  from  great 
authorities.  Grotius  has  appealed  to  many  expresaons  of 
Philo,  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Logos®.  Bishop  Bull  conceived, 
that  when  Philo  spoke  of  the  Logos  as  the  Son  of  God,  be 
was  not  following  the  sentiments  oS  Plato,  but  of  the  Jews  P. 
Mangey,  in  his  Preface  to  the  works  of  Philo,  asserts  that 
he  ascnbed  a  distinct  personality,  a  substantial  existence  to 
the  Logos,  and  that  he  took  his  ideas  and  language  oon* 
oeming  the  Lc^os,  not  from  Plato,  but  from  the  Jews. 
Bryant  has  written  a  separate  treatise  on  ^^  the  Sentiments 
"  of  Philo  JudcBUS  concerning  the  A^^  or  Word  of  God,*' 
in  which  he  maintains  the  same  doctrine,  though  be  also 
endeavours  to  prove,  that  Philo  had  seen  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  feel 
myself  holding  an  opinion  different  from  that  of  these  learn* 
ed.  men :  but  having  read  the  works  of  Philo  without  preju- 
dice, or  rather  with  a  previous  impression  that  his  writings 
contained  some  indications  o{  a  personal  Son  ijfGody  in  Ae 
Christian  sense  of  the  ierm^  I  quitted  them  with  a  oontrary 

"  DiasertatioQ  apon  the  Logos  of  St.  John,  p.  43,  45. 
•  J>e  Verit  V.  21. 

9  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  I.  1.  t6.  toI.  V.  p.  33.  ed.  1827.    The  nme  U  laid  by 
Vmn  der  WayeD,  de  V9ce  kiyn* 
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impression,  and  with  a  firm  conviction  that  Philo  never 
meant  to  attribute  personality  to  the  Locos,  and  that  his 
thoughts  and  expressions  are  to  be  tracei  to  the  school  of 
Plato9.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  Philo  has  spoken  of 
the  Logos  in  terms,  which  were  never  used,  nor  ever  even 
conceived  by  Plato:  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think, 
that  the  difference  was  caused  by  his  being  acquainted  with 
the  more  ancient  as  well  as  the  later  writings  of  his  own 
countrymen.  I  have  already  said  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Jews  produced  an  effect  upon  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as  it 
was  taught  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria.  That  the  Angel, 
or  Messen^r  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  being  who  appeared 
to  the  patriarchs,  was  not  God  the  Father,  but  a  bemg  pro- 
duced from  him,  was  a  notion  so  universally  held  by  all  the 
Fathers,  even  the  earliest  of  them',  and  is  so  countenanced 
by  St.  Paul  himself ',  that  we  cannot  but  believe  it  to  have 
been  generally  received  among  the  Jews;  and  learned  men 
have  very  clearly  shewn  that  this  was  the  case^  It  was  a 
notion,  of  which  Plato  was  necessarily  and  altogether  igno- 
rant :  but  the  Platonizing  Jews  endeavoured  to  accommo- 
date it  to  the  language  and  sentiments  of  Plato.  That  phi- 
losopher, as  I  have  often  stated,  spoke  of  the  Reason  of 
Groa  creating  and  governing  the  world:  which  was  only 
another  mode  of  spewing  of  God  himself.  His  successors, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  were  fond  of  distinguishing 
these  attributes  or  operations  of  the  Deity,  and  almost  in- 
vesting them  separately  with  a  personal  character.  The 
Gnostics,  as  I  have  also  stated,  went  so  far  as  to  divide 
them  into  separate  persons :  and  so  Philo  is  said  to  have 
spoken  of  the  Logos,  or  Reason  of  God,  as  a  distinct  per- 
son :  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  that  he  never  thought 
ot  the  Lo^  otherwise  than  as  an  attribute,  operation,  or 
manifestation  of  the  Deity:  it  was  Grod  himself  revealing 
himself  to  mankind  by  some  visible  act  of  Mind  or  Intelli- 
gence. Bishop  Bull  has  quoted  some  strong  passages  to 
shew  that  Philo  considered  the  Logos  to  be  the  same  beinff, 
who  was  conceived  by  the  Fathers  to  be  the  Son  of  Grod. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  Grod  governing  all  the  works  of  his  crea- 
tion, **  having  placed  over  them  his  true  reason,  his  first- 
**  bom  Son,  who  is  to  take  charge  of  this  sacred  Hock,  as  a 

1  It  18  perhapn  worthy  of  remarky  that  there  is  oothiog  coDoeming  the 
Logos  in  me  writiDgs  of  Josephns :  and  the  reason  may  hare  been,  that  his 
leamiog  was  acqntred  at  Jerusalem,  not  at  Akxaodria. 

'  1  may  refer  to  my  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  N«.  23.  See 
Bull,  Dejr.  Fid.  Nic.  IV.  3.  Waterland,  vol.  !.  p.  ao. 

•  I  Cor.  X.  4f  9' 

•  Allix,  Judgment  of  the  ancient  Jewith  Churchy  flee.  c.  Xlll. 

N  n  4 
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<*  kind  of  deputy  under  a  great  kine:  fior  it  is  writteiiy  Hr- 
^^  hold,  I  said  an  Angd  be/bre  thefy  to  keep  ikec  m  tfr 
«  ttw«.  (Exod.  xxiii.  lo.)''    So  also  the  Word  of  God,  or 
the  mvine  Word,  is  said  to  have  called  to  Adam  in  the 
garden^ :  to  which  instances  I  may  add,  that  the  Angel 
who  spoke  to  Hagar  is  called  ^^  the  divine  Lo^osT:'^  aid 
**  the  Word  of  Gc^""  is  said  to  have  wrestled  with  Jacobs 
to  have  spoken  to  Moses  in  the  bush^,  and  to  have  rained 
fire  from  the  Lord  upon  Sodom  ^.     I  fully  allow,  thai  it 
may  be  proved  from  these  passages,  that  Philo  bdieved 
God  to  have  revealed  himself  to  me  patriarchs  by  his  I»> 
gos;  but  I  deny  that  he  con»dered  this  Logos  to  be  a  per- 
son distinct  from  Grod :  it  was  only  a  mode  or  manifestatkxi 
of  Grod  himself.     Philo  never  lost  s^t  of  the  Pkuanic 
notion,  that  the  Mind,  or  Reason  of  &Dd,  was  the  seat  of 
those  Ideas,  which  were  not  only  the  patterns,  but  the  cause 
of  all  existing  things  ^ :  consequently  when  he  spoke  of  the 
Logos  of  God  dmng  any  thing,  or  causing  any  thing,  be 
onfy  meant  to  speak  of  God  doing  or  caumnff  it,  and  he  still 
meant  by  the  Logos  that  Intellectual  Worid,  the  first  off- 
spring  of  the  Mind  of  God,  which  was  itself  the  cause  and  the 
creator  of  every  thins  which  existed  in  the  material  world. 
This  may  be  snewn  oy  a  remarkable  passage,  whidi  Bull 
has  quoted  in  support  of  his  own  view,  but  umich  he  copied 
inaccurately.     He  quotes  Philo  as  speaking  of  *'  0fod  >jaym 
^^  xo^fMvoioDrra,  the  Word  of  God  whidi  made  the  world.^ 
But  the  ori^nal  passage  is  very  differ^it.    Philo  is  speak- 
ing of  the  great  goodness  of  God  in  creating  the  world,  and 
adds,  **  If  any  one  would  wish  to  qpeak  more  openly,  he 
*^  might  say,  that  the  Intellectual  World  is  notning  dae 
^^  than  the  Keason  of  God,  who  (i.  e.  God)  made  the  worid, 
^  ^  iwi  hiyw  ^1)  xofrfMYoioOvro^^^.**^    Philo  therefore  does  not 
say  in  this  place,  that  the  Logos  of  God  made  the  worid,  as 
Bull  quotes  the  passage,  but  that  God  Mmse^made  it:  and 
he  evidently  spc»ks  as  a  Platonist,  and  considered  that  the 
pattern  of  the  material  world  existed  in  the  Intellectual 
World,  L  e.  in  the  Mind  or  Reason  of  the  Deity.     Bryant 
has  put  his  view  of  the  subject  in  a  strong  light,  when  be 
brings  together  all  the  expresaons  applied  by  Philo  to  the 
Logos,  and  shews  that  he  has  called  it,  the  Son  of  God,  his 
beloved  Son,  the  first  b^otten  Son,  the  second  God,  the 
second  Cause,  the  Image  of  God,  the  Creator,  the  Mediator 

"  De  Agricaltura,  ?ol.  1.  p.  308.  *  De  Somoiis,  vol.  I.  p.  650^ 

y  De  Cbernbim»  toL  I.  p.  139.  *  De  Nona.  MnUt,  vol.  I.  p.  591. 

•  De  Somniis,  toI.  I.  p.  650.  ^  lb.  p.  633. 

«  See  the  exCrads  giTen  from  Philo,  «t  p.  348. 

<i  De  Mundi  Opifido,  toI.  I.  p.  5. 
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between  Grod  and  man,  the  High  Priest,  &c.  &c.c  All 
these  expressions  are  applied  by  Philo  to  the  Logos :  but 
there  is  perhaps  not  one  of  them,  which  Plato  would  not 
have  applied  to  the  Intellectual  World,  as  being  not  onl^ 
the  pattern  of  all  material  things,  but  the  cause  of  theur 
existence :  and  he  did  actually  call  it,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
only-begotten,  and  the  image  of  God.  I  conceive  Philo  to 
have  spoken  in  the  same  manner  in  the  following  passages. 
*'  God  wishing  to  create  this  visible  world,  first  formed  the 
*^  intellectual,  that  he  might  use  that  which  is  incorporeal, 
''  and  most  like  to  God,  as  a  pattern,  when  he  was  making 

**  this  corporeal  world :  nor  can  the  world  which  is 

•*  composed  of  Ideas  have  any  other  place  than  the  Divine 
^*  Reason  (Xoyoy)  which  arranged  these  things^.^  **  It  is 
**  evident,  that  the  archetypal  seal,  which  we  say  is  the  In- 
**  tellectual  World,  must  be  itself  the  archetypal  pattern, 
*'  the  Idea  of  Ideas^  the  Logos  of  Godg.""  "  Thus  the  in- 
*^  corporeal  world  was  .completed,  beinff  seated  in  the  divine 
**  Logos^.""-  Philo  entirely  forgot  Moses  in  his  desire  to 
follow  Plato,  when  he  said  that  the  man,  who  was  made 
after  the  ima^  of  God,  6  xar  ilxova  Sv^payxos  (Gen.  i.  ^.) 
was  totaUy  different  from  the  material  man*,  (ii.  7.)  He 
supposed  the  first  to  be  the  invisible  image  or  archetype  of 
the  second,  and  to  be  seated,  like  all  the  other  Ideas,  in  the 
Mind  of  God.  Hence  because  this  invisible  man  was  no- 
where else,  but  in  the  Logos,  he  actually  calls  the  Logos 
6  xar  §ix6va  ofytpoiro;,  as  in  the  following  passage :  ^^  Al- 
**  though  no  one  ever  yet  deserved  to  be  called  the  Son  of 
**  God,  let  him  endeavour  to  adorn  himself  after  his  first- 
**  bom  Logos,  the  eldest  Angel,  who  as  an  Archangel  has 
"  many  names ;  for  he  is  called  the  Principle,  and  the  Name 
"  of  Cfod,  and  Lo^os,  and  the  man  after  the  imageK'^  It 
is  perfectly  astonishing  that  Bryant  should  have  allowed 
himself  to  quote  this  passage,  as  a  proof  that  PhUo  spoke  of 
the  Logos,  as  appearing  in  a  human  Jbrm^,  when  Philo 
himself  expressly  classes  the  xar  cixovot  av^pa/Kog  among  the 
invisible,  immaterial  archetypes  in  the  Mind  of  God.    It  is 

Sually  extraordinary,  that  Mangev  should  propose  to  read 
xar  n\xi)fa  ivdptowosy  because  "  Philo  never  speaks  of  the 
^*  Logos  as  a  man,  or  as  formed  after  an  image,  since  he  b 
^*  himself  the  image,  after  which  man  is  formed.'*'  But  this 
is  precisely  what  Philo  meant  to  signify  by  6  xar  §lx6fa 

•  Pag.  40.  203.  '  De  Mundi  Opificio,  p.  4.  t  lb.  p.  5. 
k  lb.  p.  7.                                 »  lb.  p.  $2.  AUeg,  I.  p.  61. 

k  De  Confai.  Ling.  toI.  I.  p.  437.  See  also  p.  505. 

*  Pag.  39.  103. 
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civ9pa/iro§y  the  invinble  or  intellectual  man  who  is  aftor  tike 
image  of  Grod  in  the  Mind  of  God :  and  it  never  entered 
into  his  conception  to  speak  of  the  Loeos  as  a  material  maa. 
It  is  true,  that  Philo  had  persuaded  himself,  that  this  was 
the  real  meaning  of  Moses :  but  it  can  also  be  proved,  that 
he  himself  took  the  notion  from  the  Platonists :  for  Justio 
Martyr,  who  thought  that  Plato  had  taken  hb  account  of 
the  creation  from  Moses,  charges  him  with  having  mistaken 
the  words  of  Moses :  ^^  he  thought  that  the  man,  who  is  first 
'*  named,  existed  before  the  one  who  was  made ;  and  that 
**  the  one  who  was  formed  out  of  earth,  was  made  later 
"  after  the  preexisting  pattern  "*.'"  It  is  true,  that  Philo 
speaks  of  the  Logos  as  God :  but  then  he  also  says  that  the 
universal  Mind  is  God^^:  in  the  same  manner  he  says  in 
one  place,  *^  the  Logos  of  God  is  above  all  the  worid,  and 
*^  is  the  eldest  and  most  generic  (vfyixcoraro;)  of  all  created 
"  things  o:^  and  yet  in  another  place  he  says,  "  God  is  the 
*<  most  generic  ttiinff,  and  the  Logos  of  Gfod  is  seooodP.^ 
I  would  also  Quote  the  following  passages :  **  The  Logos  of 
**  God  is  his  shadow,  which  he  used  as  an  instrument  whoi 
^^  he  made  the  world :  and  this  shadow  is  as  it  were  the 
"  archet^rpal  pattern  of  other  things.'^  **  Behold  this  world: 
^*  you  will  find  the  cause  of  it  to  be  God,  by  whom  it  was 

<<  made : and  the  instrument  to  be  the  Logos  of  God, 

**  by  whom  it  was  arranged  ^,'*^  The  following  passi^  will 
prove,  that  the  Logos  of  Philo  was  not  a  separately  existing 
being,  but  only  another  expression  for  the  Deity,  who  acts 
by  a  thought  or  a  word,  both  of  which  are  comprehended 
in  the  term  Lo^.  ^^  God  spoke  and  made  at  the  same 
^^  time,  nothing  intervening  between  the  two :  or  if  I  may 
*^  express  the  doctrine  wiu  more  truth,  the  Logos  is  his 
<^  work  ^.    Now  nothing  moves  more  rapidly  than  a  word 

**  (Xoyov)  even  among  men : and  as  He  who  is  unpro- 

*^  duced  is  quicker  than  every  thing  produced,  so  also  the 
*^  Logos  of  Him  who  is  unproduced  outruns  that  ci  bein0 
"  who  are  produced  ^.^  It  has  been  observed,  that  Pmlo 
speaks  of  the  Logos  as  wpiv^arofy  the  eldest  Son  of  God: 
but  this  was  merely  to  mark  the  Intellectual  Woiid  as  prior 
to  the  material  world:  thus  he  says,  ^^  This  worid  is  the 
**  younger  Son  of  God,  as  being  sensiUe :  for  that  which  is 


"•  Cohort  30.  p.  2Q,30.  See  Beaiuobre,  vol.  II.  p.  3 14. 
"  T«v  rSf  iXM9  9§v  «f  Irri  9i«f.  jiUefr*  III.  p.  93.  *  lb.  p.  121. 

p  lb.  II.  p.  82.  4  De  Cherubim,  vol.  1.  p.  162. 

'  'o  \iy$  t^n  aimSf  which  is  rigfaUy  translated,  eHchtm  et  factum  ykm 
est, 
•  De  Sacrif.  Abelis  ct  CaJn.  vol.  I.  p.  175. 
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<<  elder  than  this  he  calls  Idea^  and  that  is  Intellectual  K'^ 
**  We  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  Creator,  who  made 
**  this  universe,  is  also  the  father  of  that  which  was  made ; 
**  and  the  mother  of  it  is  the  knowledge  (lir»<rrVi}y)  of  him 
**  who  made  it,  with  whom  God  was  united,  and  she  con- 
**  ceived  the  only  and  beloved  son,  this  world.  Wisdom  is 
**  introduced  by  one  of  the  sacred  writers,  speaking  of  him- 
*<  self  in  this  manner,  God  possessed  me  the  first  of  his 
**  works^  and  Jbunded  me  before  the  world  ".''  This  is  an 
evident  allusion  to  Prov.  viii.  ^.>,  and  the  Wisdom  or 
knowledge  of  God  is  here  said  by  Philo  to  have  produced 
the  world :  so  that  if  we  take  what  he  says  of  the  Logos  of 
God  in  a  personal  sense,  we  ought  also  to  understand  the 
Wisdom  of  God  personally :  whereas  it  is  plain,  that  the 
Wisdom  of  Grod  is  merely  another  term  for  Grod  himself. 
This  may  enable  us  to  refute  another  fanciful  notion  of 
Bryant,  who  would  persuade  us  that  the  Platonizing  Jews 
believed  in  a  Trinity  of  divine  persons,  God,  Mind  or  Rea- 
son, and  Wisdom  7:  but  the  following  passage  must  pre- 
vent us  from  admitting  such  an  opinion.  Pnilo  gives  an 
all^orical  interpretation  of  Numbers  xxxv.  25,  and  says, 
'*The Hi^ih  Priest  is  not  a  man,  but  the  divine  Lo^  .... 
**  who  had  incorruptible  and  the  purest  parents ;  his  father 
«<  was  God,  who  is  also  the  father  of  all  things ;  and  his  mo^ 
**  ther  is  Wisdom,  by  whom  all  things  came  into  existence'.*" 
This  passa^  effectually  precludes  the  notion  of  a  Trinity  in 
the  Christian  sense:  for  Bryant  would  persuade  us,  that 
the  Logos  of  Philo  answers  to  the  Son  of  God  of  the  Chris, 
tians:  but  the  Logos  is  here  said  to  be  produced  from  God 
and  Wisdom ;  i.  e.  when  God  in  his  Wisdom  thought  to 
create  the  world,  his  mind  impressed  upon  Matter  those 
forms,  the  Ideas  of  which  had  been  eternally  present  to  it. 
Bryant  also  would  ^ve  a  mystical  sense  to  what  Philo  here 
says  of  the  High  Priest  not  beings  a  man:  as  if  it  was  in- 
tended to  signify,  that  his  nature  was  not  human  but  divine. 
But  it  is  plain  that  Philo  was  merely  following  his  usual 
love  of  allegory,  and  asserted,  that  the  High  Pnest  in  this 
place  is  not  to  be  interpreted  literally  of  a  man,  but  figura- 
tively of  the  Logos.  The  following  passage  also  is  nothing 
but  a  Platonic  description  of  the  process  or  creation :  "  The 
"  father  of  the  universe  bade  this  eldest  son  spring  forth, 
'*  whom  elsewhere  he  has  termed  the  first-bom,  and  ne  that 

*  Qnod  Deiis  lit  immoUbilit,  vol.  I.  p.  377.   1  hare  adopted  tbe  oonnectioo 
of  tUm*  for  •iUm, 

•  Dc  Ebrietate,  vol.  1.  p.  361 ,  36a.  »  See  Note  36.  p.  363. 
y  Pag.  76.               *  De  Profngis,  vol.  I.  p.  56a.    See  mIw  p.  553. 
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^^  was  b^otten,  imitating  the  ways  of  bis  fiiither,  lookiw  to 
<<  his  ar^etypal  models,  formed  the  differoit  species*.     If 
the  passages  already  quoted  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  tinft 
the  Lo^  of  Grod,  according  to  Philo,  was  merdy  an  eoeigy 
or  mamfestation  of  God  himself,  we  may  find  tnis  doctrine 
expressly  asserted.    "  The  Word  which  is  bom  to  Him  is 
*^  not  a  mere  striking  of  the  air,  mixed  up  with  any  thing 
^^  else,  but  it  is  incorporeal  and  divested,  not  differing  from 
<*  the  monad  ^^    The  readers  of  Plato  will  be  aware  3mt  At 
monad  was  only  a  term  for  Grod.     ^^  His  power,  which 
*'  formed  and  arranged  every  thing,  is  truly  called  GodO 
Upon  those  words  m  Gren.  xxxi.  13,  /  am  the  God,  ^ 
Philo  observes,  ^^  He  calls  his  eldest  Logos  in  thb  place 
**  Grod**  :^  all  which  only  confirms  'what  is  veiy  simply  de- 
clared by  Chalddius  in  his  Commentary  upon  Plato^  ^  Ra- 
**  tio  Dei  Deus  est<^.^    If  Bryant  had  accurately  oooadered 
the  language  of  Philo,  he  would  have  observed,  that  the  re- 
lative term  wpsirfiurarog^  eldest,  as  applied  to  the  Logos,  pre- 
cludes the  notion  of  his  bring  literally  and  personally  the  Son 
of  Grod.  I  have  already  quoted  a  passage  in  which  the  mate- 
rial world  is  called  the  younger  Son  of  God,  which  may  ex- 
plain  in  what  sense  the  Intellectual  World  is  called  his  dclest 
Son.  We  might  infer  the  same  from  the  passage  last  quoted, 
where  Philo  speaks  of  ^^  the  eldest  Logos  :^  and  acoordircly 
we  find  the  same  term  applied  to  the  An^s,  who  are  called 
Xoyoi  f :  and  the  eldest  Son  is  called  in  distinction  the  Ardk- 
angd.     Thus  Philo  is  speaking  of  the  An^ls,  whoi  be 
says,  ^^  As  many  as  are  the  A^yoi,  so  are  the  kinds  and  sorts 
*<  of  virtues.'"    When  commenting  upon  Glen,  xlviii.  15, 16. 
he  observes,  ^'  It  is  a  beautiful  distinction  which  makes  God, 
^^  and  not  the  LogoSy  the  person  who  Jed  him ;  but  very 
'^  naturally  he  speaks  of  the  Angel,  which  is  the  Logoe,  as 
^'  redeeming  him  Jrom  evil.    For  it  jJeases  him  that  God 
^'  himself  in  his  own  person  should  give  the  prindpal  bless- 
*<  ings;  but  the  second  are  given  by  the  Angels,  his  Xoyot  K^ 
But  to  prevent  all  doubt  upon  the  subject,  he  says  in  a  few 
words,  ^'  He  that  follows  Grod,  has  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
**  kSyoi  which  attend  upon  him,  which  it  is  customary  to 

•  De  Confas  liog.  vol.  I.  p.  414. 

^  Qaod  Dens  sit  immuUbUis,  rol.  I.  p.  285. 
<  De  Confas.  Ung.  toL  I.  p.  425. 

*  Quod  a  Deo  mittantiir  Somnia,  toI.  1.  p.  655.  *  Cap.  54.  p.  299, 

'  Scfannfleischiiis,  in  his  DissertatioD  upon  Uie  Logos,  expresses  a  donbc 
whether  Philo  calls  Uie  Angels  kiyti.  $.  5.  Many  instances  of  lus  doing  so 
are  adduced  by  Sandins,  Interp,  Paradox,  p.  260.  See  GroCios  ad  Sap, 
xriii.  15. 

f  De  Pbst.  Cain.  rol.  I.  p.  242.  ^  Leg.  Alleg.  III.  vol.  I.  p.  12a. 
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**  call  Angeb  K^  The  following  passage,  which  is  conceived 
entirely  in  the  manner  of  Plato,  may  explain  how  the  term 
Xiyot  came  to  be  applied  to  the  Angels.  Philo  says  that 
before  the  creation  ot  man  there  were  ^^  certain  rational  (Xo- 
^*  yma))  Natures,  some  incorporeal  and  intellectual,  others 
"  not  without  bodies,  such  as  the  stars  ^.'^  The  intellectual 
Gods  were  in  fact  merely  the  Ideas  in  the  Mind  of  the 
Deity,  which  by  giving  form  to  Matter  created  the  material 
world,  and  also  tne  other  Gods  or  spiritual  beings,  which 
bad  an  actual  existence.  The  first  or  mtellectual  Gods  were 
called  Xoyixo),  because  they  were  in  the  Mind  of  the  Deity ; 
they  were  in  fact  his  Logos  or  Reason:  but  the  second 
Gods,  which  Philo  and  the  Platonizing  Jews  identified  with 
the  Angels  of  scripture,  were  formed  after  the  pattern  of 
the  former,  and  were  therefore  also  called  Xoyixoi  or  X^oi, 
because  they  were  copies  of  the  first  or  archetypal  Logos  ^. 
If  we  are  not  careful  in  making  this  distinction,  the  lan- 
guage of  Philo  will  appear  inconsistent ;  since  he  sometimes 
q)eaK8  of  these  spiritual  beings  as  having  an  actual  exist- 
ence, and  sometimes  he  seems  to  treat  them  as  mere  attri- 
butes or  operations  of  the  Deity.  In  the  former  case  he  is 
speaking  fike  a  Jew  of  the  ministering  Angels,  or  like  a 
Platonist,  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  in  the  latter  he  personi- 
fies the  several  attributes  of  God,  and  supposes  them  to  be 
beings  attendant  upon  him.  Thus  he  says,  *^  that  with  the 
*^  one  true  God  there  are  two  supreme  and  principal  facul- 
"  ties,  Goodness  and  Power:  that  by  GrCNodness  he  pro- 
"  duced  the  universe,  and  by  Power  he  governs  that  which 
"  is  produced.  His  Reason  is  a  third  thing  between  the 
*'  two,  and  keeping  them  together :  for  it  is  by  his  Reason 
"  that  God  governs  and  is  good  "».*"  Agun,  he  speaks  of 
Abraham  receiving  the  three  Angels,  **  wnen  God,  attended 
"  by  two  of  the  supreme  Powers,  Sovereignty  and  Good- 
**  ness,  himself  being  between  them,  appeared  m  a  threefold 
**  form ;  not  one  of  which  is  limited ;  tor  God  is  uncircum- 
*<  scribed,  and  his  Powers  also  are  uncircumscribed  n.*"  If 
we  compare  these  two  passages  together,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Logos  of  God  is  no  other  than  God  himself;  and  that  he 

*  Dc  Migmt  Abraharoi,  vol.  1.  p.  463.         ^  0c  Mundi  Opif.  vol.  I.  p.  34. 
>  The  coDoexiou  of  Onostidsm  with  the  Alexandrian  Platonism  may  be 

■een  in  the  following  passage:  t#»  iyytx**  ^/#«»r«  •#' ««-i  o^«>i»rjM»,  x«>«» 

ypt.  Excerpt,  e  Uteodoto,  (ad  fin.  Clem.  Alex.  p.  975.)  The  iBons  of  the 
Gnostics  were  therefore  the  same  with  the  kiy»  of  Philo ;  and  both  were 
confonnded  with  the  Angels  of  the  scriptures. 

*  De  Chembim,  rol.  f.  p.  144. 

.     "  De  Sacrif.  Abelis  ei  Cain,  roL  I.  p.  1 73. 
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is  only  personified  by  a  figure  of  speech,  Kke  the  Power  or 
Groodness  oi  Grod.  Again,  when  commenting  upon  Deot.  x. 
17.  he  says,  '^  Do  not  you  see,  that  the  first  and  greatest  of 
^'  the  Powers  attend  upon  God,  the  beneficent  and  the  €»f- 
**  rective  Power  ?  The  beneficent  is  called  God^  sinoe  by 
*^  this  he  formed  and  arranged  the  universe :  the  other  is 
*^  called  Lordy  by  which  he  wields  the  dominion  of  the  uni- 
<*  verse^.'"  It  will  be  observed,  that  Grod  is  h^re  said  to 
have  formed  the  world  by  his  BeneftceticCy  which  wiU  ex- 
plain what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  more  fre^iem 
expresaon,  that  he  formed  \tbyMs  Logos.  The  Logos  ct 
Grod  is  evidently  no  more  a  distinct  person,  than  is  the  Be- 
neficence of  God :  the  latter  is  here  said  by  Philo  to  be 
only  another  term  for  Grod  himself:  and  these  attributes 
are  identi6ed  with  the  Logos  in  the  following  passage, 
where  Philo  speaks  of  ^*  the  Logos  of  the  Supreme,  and  ms 
<^  creative  and  kingly  power :  for  to  these  belong  the  heaven 
**  and  the  whole  world  P.*^  He  speaks  more  plamly  of  these 
attributes  in  the  following  passage;  ^*  God  cannot  change, 
<<  and  wants  the  assistance  of  no  other  being:  but  cf  the 
**  Powers  which  he  put  forth  for  creation,  to  benefit  the  nai- 
**  verse,  some  have  names  given  to  them  reiativdy,  as,  for 

^*  instance,  the  kingly,  the  beneficent allied  to  these  is 

^*  the  creative  power,  which  is  called  God :  for  by  this 
^^  power  the  Father  bemt  and  arrai^ed  all  things  ^.^ 

1  have  perhaps  said  enough  to  shew  that  Philo  never 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  Logos  bring  a  person  distinct 
from  Grod ;  though  he  may  have  gone  much  farther  than 
Plato  in  personifying  the  Logos  and  the  other  attributes  of 
Grod;  and  we  can  easily  understand  how  the  Gnostics  at 
this  very  time  were  extracting  from  the  Platonic  phikisophy 
thrir  endless  genealogies  of  illons.  If  this  be  so,  Bryant^ 
hypothesis  can  hardly  be  admitted,  that  Philo  borrowed 
many  ideas  and  expresrions  firom  the  apostolic  writii^s.  I 
would  by  no  means  assert  that  thn  was  dironologicwy  im- 
possible :  and  Bryant  appears  to  be  much  nearer  the  troth 
than  Mangey,  when  he  argues  that  Philo  surrived  our  Sa- 
viour by  several  years.  But  if  the  apostles  qx>ke  of  the 
Son  of  God,  as  a  being  so  distinctly  personal,  that  he  was 
in  a  human  body  on  earth,  while  his  Father  was  in  heaven, 
what  possible  resemblance,  I  would  ask,  is  there  between 
this  doctrine,  and  any  thing  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato? 
and  how  could  a  creed  like  tnis  have  supplied  any  ideas  to 

*  De  Sacrificantibcis,  toI.  II.  p.  358.  p  De  Profufb,  toL  I.  p.  561. 

«i  De  Nom.  MoUt.  vol.  I.  p.  582, 583.  Similar  ptisagcs  ouiy  be  seen  in 
Tol.  II.  p.  i8y  19,  ao,  150. 
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Philo,  who  still  spoke  of  the  Logos  of  God  as  another  ex- 
pressioD  for  God  himself;  and  meant  by  it  the  attributes 
and  operations  of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  creation  and 
government  of  the  world  F  Dr.  Priestley  would  persuade  us, 
that  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel  in  order  to  refute  the  Gnos- 
tic  notion  of  the  personality  of  the  Logos^  and  to  prove  that 
he  was  only  *^  an  attribute  of  the  Fatner,  and  therefore  not 
^^  to  be  distinguished  from  God  himself.  It  is  possible,^' 
he  adds,  ^'  that  John  had  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  Philo, 
*^  who  made  a  second  God  of  the  Logos :  and  if  that  kind 
^^  of  personificadon  had  begun  to  spread  amon^  Christians 
**  so  early  as  the  time  of  John,  it  is  not  impossible  but  that 
*^  he  might,  in  his  usual  indirect  manner,  allude  to  it  ^'^ 
But  the  facts  are  directly  against  this  hypothesis:  and  if 
Dr.  Priestley  had  studied  Philo,  he  mij^ht  have  seen,  that 
Philo^s  notion  of  the  Logos  was  precisely  that  which  he 
supposes  St.  John  intended  to  maintain.  Le  Clerc  adopted 
a  totally  different  hypothesis,  and  conceived  that  St  John 
in  the  opening  of  his  Gospel  intended  to  confute  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  the  works  of  Philo  concerning  the  Lo^ 
g06».  An  answer  has  been  given  to  this  theory  by  Vi- 
tringa^  and  by  Lampe".  But  it  has  been  observeci,  that 
there  are  expressions  applied  to  the  Son  of  God  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  so  remarkably  resemble  those  which  are 
appUed  by  Philo  to  the  Logos,  that  the  one  must  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  other.  To  which  I  would  reply, 
that  we  must  make  a  marked  distinction  in  these  expres- 
sions, which  appear  so  similar :  and  I  ,would  also  lay  aown 
the  following  canon.  That  where  the  same  terms  are  found 
in  two  systems,  but  in  one  of  them  they  are  used  simply 
and  literally,  in  the  other  figuratively,  that  system  which 
uses  them  literally  cannot  have  borrowed  them  from  the 
other.  Now  with  respect  to  the  terms  Son  ofGody  and 
Beloved  Son^  the  Christians  applied  these  literally  to  Christ ; 
but  Philo  and  the  Platonists  never  meant  that  the  Intel- 
lectual World  was  literally  the  Son  of  God.  The  resem- 
blance therefore  here  is  only  verbal  or  accidental.  I  would 
say  the  same  of  the  term  only  begotten,  which,  though  I 
have  not  observed  it  in  the  works  of  Philo,  is  applied  by 
Plato  to  the  World.  So  also  the  Christians  believed  the 
Son  to  be  eternal^  superior  to  Angels^  and  the  Creator  of 
aU  things^  in  his  own  personal  character ;  so  that  they  could 
not  have  borrowed  these  terms  from  Philo,  who  implied 

'  Uifttorj  of  early  OpioioDS,  I.  3.  vol.  1.  p.  181,  182. 

*  Paraphras.  XVlll.  prioram  commatnm  Er.  Joannb.  Epist.  Crit  IX. 

•  Obsenr.  Sacr.  V.  11.  p.  130,  &c.     "  Prokgom.  in  Joau.  II.  3.  53.  p.  204. 
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them  to  the  Lo^os,  merely  because  that  Logos  was  God 
himself.  But  with  respect  to  such  expressions  as  firH  he- 
gotten^  Imagt  of  God,  and  Lisht^  which  are  applied  to 
Christ,  it  is  oy  no  means  improbable  that  the  terms  them- 
selves may  have  been  adopted  by  the  Christians,  because 
they  were  in  common  use:  and  if  the  term  Logos^  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  shew,  came  to  be  used  for  Christ, 
from  its  holding  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  Gnostic  phi- 
losophy,  it  was  very  natural  that  it  should  retain,  as  its 
accompaniments,  other  expressions,  which  the  Platonists 
had  applied  to  it,  and  whicn  suited  in  an  equal  or  eveo  in  a 
greater  degree  the  doctrine  of  the  Christians. 

The  opinion  of  Philo  upon  this  subject  has  been  dis> 
cussed  with  great  learning  by  Mosheim,  Atmot.  in  Cud- 
zcorihy  IV.  36.  not.  ^  and  by  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  808,  8tc 
The  latter  shews  also  that  the  Logos  of  Philo  and  St.  John 
were  quite  different  in  vol.  III.  p.  259 :  as  does  Witsius, 
JHfi^ceU.  Sacr.  part.  II.  exerc.  S.  Vitringa  deddes,  that 
Philo  was  indebted  for  his  notions  about  the  Logos  entireir 
to  the  school  of  Plato.  Observ.  Sacr.  V.  11.  vol.  II.  p.  ISi 
So  does  Le  Clerc,  Epist.  Crit.  VIII.  p.  267.  Sandius  who 
was  an  Arian,  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  Plato  as  well  as 
Philo  spoke  of  the  Logos  as  a  distinct  person.  Interp,  Pa^ 
rcuhx,  p.  267,  &c. 

NOTE  94.— See  Lecture  VII.  p.  216. 
I  have  given  at  p.  394.  the  scheme  of  the  eight  first 
Gnostic  ifions  according  to  the  system  of  Valentinu&  It 
will  be  seen,  that  Bythos,  or  the  first  cause,  produced  Num^ 
and  Nus  produced  Logos.  Archbishop  Laurence  has  ob- 
served with  truth,  that  we  cannot  positively  decide  that 
these  iGons  were  arranged  in  the  same  way  in  the  first  cen- 
tury^. And  jret  there  is  creat  evidence,  as  I  stated  in  Note 
48.  that  the  eight  first  i^ons  of  Valentinus  were  borrowed 
from  those  of  the  earlier  Gnostics :  and  when  Irensus  speaks 
of  St.  John  writing  his  Gospel  to  refute  the  errors  of  the 
Gnostics,  he  expressly  says,  that  they  taught,  that  Loffos 
was  the  Son  of  Monogenes  s.  We  learn  from  another  puice 
in  Irenseus,  that  Monogenes  was  a  different  name  for  the 
same  iEon,  which  was  also  called  Nus  ^  .*  so  that  we  may 
reasonably  assume,  that  the  first  Gnostics  considered  Logos 
to  be  one  of  the  earliest  emanations  from  the  first  cause. 
It  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  fipve  some  explanation  of  this 
fanciful  system.     Bythos^  or  Uie  Unfadiomable,  was  not  an 

f  Pug. 39.  •  III.  II.  I.  p.  iS8,  M.  i.p.s. 
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unnatural  name  for  the  great  first  Cause :  and  when  he 
was  coupled  with  EnnceOj  or  Sige^  this  was  merely  express- 
ing by  allegory,  that  God  was  ak>ne  with  his  own  Mind,  be- 
fore any  thing  was  produced.  But  the  Gnostics  were  not 
content  with  following  Plato,  who  spoke  of  God  and  the 
Mind  of  God  as  one  and  the  same,  but  they  gave  to  his 
Mind  a  separate  personality,  and  called  Nus  the  first  iEon 

Eroduced  from  Buthos  and  Enncea.  Nor  was  this  all.  Plato 
ad  also  called  the  Mind  of  God  Logos :  and  this  was  ac- 
cordingly invested  with  a  similar  personality,  and  Logos 
became  the  name  of  tlie  third  iEon.  The  three  first  iGons, 
Bythosy  NuSf  and  IjOffos^  were  therefore  nothing  else  than 
names  or  modes  of  God  himself:  but  it  seems  probable, 
that  the  division  of  Logos  into  Miidivog  and  %gopopixof  also 
produced  an  effect  upon  the  system  of  Gnostic  iEons.  It 
IS  perhaps  possible,  by  a  minute  metaphysical  abstraction,  to 
speak  at  Reason  as  the  offspring  of  Hiind:  and  yet  when  the 
terms  are  applied  to  the  Deity,  it  is  difficult  not  to  identify 
them  :  but  it  Logos  be  taken  for  a  Word^  it  is  a  much  less 
violent  metaphor  to  speak  of  Logos  as  the  offspring  of 
Mind.  The  Gnostics  probably  defended  their  system  on 
these  grounds :  and  a  passage  in  Irenseus  seems  to  tell  us 
expre^y,  that  the  Gnostics  did  not  make  their  Logos  lvSi«- 
^ro^,  but  iff^fop^xii  >•  Tertullian,  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  preferred  translating  Zojfo^  by  Ratio,  says  that  Nus  put 
forth  not  Ratio,  but  Sermo^:  and  Theodoret,  as  I  have 
quoted  him  at  p.  398*  calls  this  i£on  not  Aoyo;,  but  4»coi^. 
This  may  perhaps  expUdn,  why  BtJtftos  was  coupled  not 
only  with  Enncea,  or  Conception,  but  also  with  ^S'^,  or 
Silence.  Before  a  thought  is  embodied  in  sound,  the  Mind 
may  be  said  to  be  silent:  but  as  soon  as  it  gives  utterance 
to  the  thought  by  words,  the  silence  is  broken ;  and  so  a 
fford  may  be  said  to  be*  the  offspring  of  Silence  as  well  as 
of  Mind.  This  was  precisely  the  allegory,  which  was  re- 
presented by  the  Gnostic  iEons :  and  thou^  it  might  seem 
more  natural  for  them  to  have  said,  that  Sjfthos  and  Sige 
produced  Logos,  we  may  remember  that  the  intervening 
iEon,  NitSy  was  merely  another  name  for  the  first  Cause, 
though  nused  by  the  Gnostics  into  a  distinct  iEon;  and 
that  if  we  divest  the  system  of  its  alle^ry,  we  might  say  in- 
differently, that  Logos  was  the  offspnng  o{  Nus,  or  of  By- 
ihos  and  Sige.  There  is  however  some  evidence,  that  this 
second  iEon,  Nus,  did  not  appear  in  the  earliest  scheme  of 
Gnostic  iEons.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  has  left  a  statement, 
which  is  different  from  any  other,  and  has  greatly  perplexed 

»  II.  12.  5.  p.  129.  ^  Adr.  Valentin.  7.  p.  253. 
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the  commentators.     He  writes  thus,  ^^  Bythos  b^at  Sige, 
*<  and  from  Sige  he  b^at  Logos :  in  which  he  was  wont 
*<  than  the  Jupiter  of  Sie  Greeks,  who  was  united  to  bb 
**  sister ;  for  Sise  was  said  to  be  the  oflfspring  of  Bythot^* 
No  other  writer  has  said  that  Sige  was  thnB  daughter  of  Bj- 
thos,  or  that  Logos  was  the  offspring  of  Bjrtbos  and  Sge: 
for  which  reason  Pearson  <"  woulo  leave  out  the  word  Ijogot, 
and  would  merely  read,  that  Bythos  b^at  an   ofl^pring 
(h-exfovoiijcre)  from  Kge.    But  the  remarkable  passage  in  Ig- 
natius, which  I  have  quoted  in  pert  at  p.  1904,  may  perhaps 
confirm  the  statement  given  by  Cyril.    Ignatius  says,  ^  There 
^  is  one  God,  who  manifested  himself  oy  Jesus  Christ  has 
**  Son,  who  is  his  eternal  Logos,  not  proceeding  fhxn  Silence, 
*<  (Sige>^.)^     No  person  can  doubt,  but  that  I^inatius  beie 
allud^  to  the  Gnostic  notion  of  Bythos  and  Sige :  and  he 
might  seem  to  agree  with  Cyril  in  saying,  that  Lcgos^  ac- 
cording to  the  Gnostics,  was  the  immediate  offspring  of  Bjf- 
ihos  and  StgCy  without  the  interventMNi  of  Nua  and  AleMm. 
Ir^iseus  informs  us,  that  the  same  ^on  was  known  by  several 
names:  thus  he  tells  us,  that  Bythos  was  called  also  Propa- 
ierj  or  the  first  Father.   EntutOy  with  whom  he  was  united^ 
was  called  4$^  and  Charts.     In  the  same  manner  JVatf, 
the  first  iGon  produced  from  them,  had  the  other  UHidla- 
tions  of  MonogeneSy  Patera  and  Arche.    We  are  tola  also 
by  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  that  Nus  was  Uke  and  equal  to 
his  Father  in  all  things,  and  was  alone  capable  of  compre- 
hending his  immensity ;  whidi  may  po^aps  lead  us  to  die 
conclusion,  that  the  later  Gnostics  mane  two  separate  beings 
out  of  one ;  and  that  Bythos  and  Nus  were  originally  the 
same.     If  this  were  so,  the  Gnostics  of  the  fb^  oentuiy, 
and  before  the  time  of  Ignadus,  made  Logos  (noC  the  Rm- 
softy  but  the  Word  of  God)  the  first  emanation  from  the 
Mind  of  God:  and  when  Irenasus  said;  that  Moncgmes 
was  another  name  for  Nus  the  first  iEon,  he  was  perhaps  so 
far  right,  that  it  was  a  name  of  the  first  JEon;  but  I  would 
conjecture  that  this  first  iEon  was  not  Nus  but  Ia^^^ 
There  may  be  much  of  hypothecs  in  all  this :  but  it  we 
suppose  the  Gnostics  to  have  taught  that  the  first-begotten 
of  Grod  was  called  Logos  and  Monog^enes,  we  might  easily 
believe  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Christians,  who  w^e  con- 
verted from  Gnosticism,  would  transfer  these  terms  to  tie 
true  Son  of  God;  and  that  St  John  on  the  other  band 
would  be  careful  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the 
Logos  of  the  Christians  and  the  Logos  of  the  Gnostics. 

>  Catech.  VI.  p.  89, 90.  ed.  1 703.  *  Ylndic.  Ignmt.  part.  II.  c  5 . 

■  Ad  Magnes.  8.  p.  15^ 
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Dr.  Priestlej  was  undoubtedly  wrong,  when  he  said  that 
the  Gnostics  believed  the  Logos  to  be  ChriEt  and  the  Maker 
of  all  thinffs®.  There  never  were  any  Gnostics,  who  be- 
lieved  the  Mon  Christ  to  be  the  Maker  of  all  things.  The 
Demiurgus  was  a  totally  different  iEon:  and  Christ  was 
supposed  to  be  put  forth,  purposely  to  free  mankind  from 
the  tjoranny  of  tne  Demiurgus,  and  to  reveal  the  knowledge 
oi  the  true  God.  Neither  is  there  the  slightest  evidence, 
that  the  Logos  and  Christ  were  identified  by  the  Gnostics. 
Irenaeus  says  of  the  Gnostics,  that  they  made  Monogenes, 
Logos,  ana  Christ,  to  be  all  different  beings  P.  Christ  was 
supposed  to  be  a  much  later  iEon  than  the  Logos  %  which 
was  the  second,  if  not  the  first :  and  one  object  of  St.  John 
may  have  been  to  eradicate  all  these  notions ;  to  shew,  that 
the  Son  of  Grod  was  really  and  truly  ^r^  begotten  and  onfy 
begotten ;  that  if  the  term  hogoe  was  to  be  applied  to  him, 
it  must  be  identified  with  Chnst;  that  Christ,  the  only  Lo* 

SIB,  and  no  other  Son  of  God,  was  the  Maker  of  all  things ; 
at  he  was  not  a  late  emanation,  but  had  been  from  aH 
eternity  with  God. 

The  principal  writers  upon  the  Lo^  are  the  following: 
Stcdbergius,  de  liiym  et  nf  Platonico^  m  Exerc.  'Grsec.  ling. 
Diss.  11.  p.  196.  Witsius,  MisceUcmea  Sacra,  part  II. 
Exerc  III.  de  Sermone  Deo,  p.  87.  Lamy,  de  Verbo  Dei. 
Saubertus,  de  voce  Aiyo^.  Archbishop  Laurence,  Dieser- 
tation  on  the  Logos.  Vander  Wayen,  Dies,  de  Aiycf.  Ed- 
zardus,  de  Verbo  Substantiali.  DeyUngius,  Observ.  Sacr. 
vol.  I.  p.  244.  Carpzovius,  Prciegom.  ad  Exerc.  Sacr.  in 
Epist.  ad  Heb.  ex  PhXkme,  lib.  VII.  p.cvii.  Waterland, 
Sermon  1.  vol.  II. 

NOTE  96.— See  Lecture  VII.  p.  223. 
The  following  passages  from  the  Fathers  will  shew  how 
conscious  they  were,  that  the  analc^^r  of  human  reason  or 
human  speech  was  altogether  imperfect  when  applied  to  the 
Son  of  God ;  and  the  different  methods  which  tney  take  to 
explain  how  the  Son  of  God  can  be  called  the  Logos  of  God, 
may  lead  to  the  conclusion  already  advanced,  that  Logos 
was  a  term  which  came  to  the  Christians  from  some  other 
quarter,  and  that  they  themselves  had  no  wish  to  adopt  it 
Thus  Justin  Martyr  defends  the  use  of  the  term  Logos, 

•  Hist  of  Corroptioiii,  toL  1.  p.  i3. 

Pi.  9.3.  p. 44.  U.  19.  9.  p.  144.  III.  16. 8. p.  207.  IV.33.3.  p.a7i.Tb«>- 
doret  £/«T.  Fah.  V.  t.  p.  353. 
^  Iren.  I.e.  p.  144. 
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when  addresong  the  heathen,  by  reminding  them  that  they 
called  Mercury  the  Word  or  Messenger  of  God  ^. 

Irenseus  condemns  the  Gnostics  for  making  LogOB  to  be 
produced  from  Nus,  ^^  taking  the  production  of  it  from  tbe 
*^  case  of  men,  and  applying  it  to  God,  as  if  they  had  made 
<<  some  great  discovery  in  saying  that  a  word  is  put  £irdi 
^^  from  the  mind,  which  all  know  to  be  perfecdy  trae  with 
*^  respect  to  men ;  but  in  the  supreme  Grod,  who  is  all  ItOnd 
<<  and  all  Logos,  and  who  has  nothing  in  himself  wfaidi  is 
*<  prior  or  posterior,  but  continues  equal  and  like  and  one, 
^^  no  production  of  this  kind  can  take  place  ^'^     And  again. 


but  God  being  all  Mind  and  all  Logoff  what  he  thinks, 
<<  that  he  also  speaks ;  and  what  he  speaks,  that  be  also 
<*  thinks.  For  his  thouglit  is  Logos,  ana  his  Logos  is  Mipd, 
^<  and  Mind  comprdiending  every  thing  is  the  Father  luro- 
^<  self.  He  ther^ore  who  speaks  of  the  Mind  of  God,  mod 
^^  gives  a  particular  production  to  the  Mind,  declares  him  lo 
'^  be  compound,  as  if  God  were  one  thing,  md  the  principal 
^^  Mind  another.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  Word : 
'^  he  who  ascribes  to  him  a  production  in  the  third  d^ree 
^^  from  the  Father,  separates  the  Word  at  a  great  distance 

**  from  God, ^They  have  therefore  not  made  any  great 

^*  discovery  by  inventm^  these  emissions,  not  any  bidden 
^^  mystery,  by  transfernng  that  which  all  parsons  under- 
"  stand,  to  the  only-b^otten  Word  of  God  ^^ 

Eusebius  seems  to  have  thought  himsdf  at  liberty  togive 
any  explanation  of  the  term  Logos  which  he  chose.  'Dius 
in  one  place,  where  he  institutes  a  special  inquiry  into  the 
meaning  of  St.  John,  he  says  that  he  called  tbe  Son  of  God 
the  Logos,  on  account  of  those  expressions  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, where  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  come  to 
the  prophets  ^:  but  he  had  before  given  five  different  signi- 
ficabons  of  the  Greek  term  Logos,  and  said  that  none  of 
these  could  be  applied  to  the  Son  of  Grod,  who  Was  the 
Lo^  absolutely,  and  not  relatively  '.  In  another  place  he 
said  he  was  the  Son,  m  rot^  rwv  iwarran  SqfuoupTixov^  n  xal 
iroii}Tixou^  X^/ou;  6  warroxparmp  h  aurm  xoraiSf/Sxiyrati,  Xiym  uml 
TO^t  rot,  aviMTorra  $imiy  eakn  net)  $ifltxu/3epmv  wa^M^f:  to 
which  he  adds,  "  For  let  no  one  think  that  the  Word  of 
*^  God  is  ^milar  to  a  word,  which  among  men  is  composed 

• 

'  *E^/»n9  Xiyt9  r«»  SMtwMimxM  mu  wmvrm  ItimnmXM*  Apot,  1.  21.  p.  56.  *£^ 
/unt  Xiy^f  w  9m^  $ttm  «y^Xrfjm.    lb,  22.  p.  57. 

•  II.  I,?.  8.  p.  131,  132.  » lb.  28.  5.  p.  157. 

«  Dc  Eccles.  Theol.  II.  18.  p.  128, 129.  «  lb.  13,  14.  p.  120. 

y  Dcm.  EviiDg.  V.  5.  p.  229,  23Q. 
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*^  of  syllables,  and  made  up  of  nouns  and  verbs,  articulate 
«  and  put  forth.'' 

Auffustin  says  plainly,  that  the  Son  is  called  the  W(hx1  of 
God,  because  his  Father  makes  known  his  will  by  him,  in 
the  same  manner  that  a  man  makes  known  his  mind  by 

WCHPds*. 

NOTE  96.— See  Lecture  VII.  p.  224. 

I  have  already  at  p.  223.  given  some  explanation  of  the 
different  clauses  in  the  opening  of  St  Jolin's  Gospel.  I 
have  also  stated  at  p.  475.  that  tnis  Grospel  was  said  by  some 
of  the  Fathers  to  have  been  directed  particularly  against 
Cerinthus  and  Ebion.  Epiphanius  adds,  that  the  very  first 
words  refuted  the  Ebionites;  but  that  nevertheless  these 
heretics  prefixed  the  name  of  St  John  to  some  of  their  own 
fictitious  writings  ^  The  Valentinians  went  so  far  as  to 
quote  the  beginning  of  this  Gospel  as  favouring  their  own 
tenets^:  other  heretics  rejected  it  altogether:  and  the  Gos- 
pel, as  well  as  the  Revelations  of  St  John,  were  ascribed  by 
tbem  to  Cerinthus.  Epiphanius  gives  the  name  of  Alo^  to 
these  heretics,  because  they  rejected  St.  John's  doctrine  con- 
ceming  the  Logos  <^.  The  subject  has  been  treated  by  many 
learned  writers,  who  have  pointed  out  the  different  Gnostic 
errors,  against  which  each  particular  clause  was  directed. 
This  is  done  with  much  ingenuity  by  Micbaelis  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament ;  but  I  cannot  venture  to  de- 
cide whether  he  is  correct  in  asserting  that  St.  John  also 
wrote  *^  against  the  sect,  which  took  its  name  from  John  the 
<'  Baptist :  for  the  members  of  this  sect  not  only  made  use 
^  of  the  word  li^^  &c.  but  contended,  that  John  the  Bap- 
<<  tist  was  the  Light,  a  doctrine  combated  by  our  Evange- 
^<  list^^."  MichaeUs  says,  that  a  totally  new  light  was 
thrown  on  St.  John's  Gospel  in  the  last  century,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  reli^ous  writings  of  the  Sabians,  a  sect  who 
sdll  call  themselves  disciples  of  John  the  Baptists  But  it 
b  rather  a^nst  this  hypothesis,  that  not  one  of  the  Fathers, 
nor  any  oUier  writer  m  ancient  or  modem  times,  had  any 

«  De  Fide  ct  Symb.  c  3.  rol.  VI.  p.  153.  •  H«r.  XXX.  aj.  p.  147. 

^  IreD.  T.  S.  5.  p.  4a  III.  11.  7.  p.  190.  See  Beaaiobre,  rol.  II.  p.  991. 

•  H«r.  LI.  s._p,  433. 

•  Page  286.  liie  same  notion  was  held  by  Tittman  and  Ziegler,  and  is 
also  bniefly  alluded  to  by  Grotiiis  (in  Joan,  itUt.)  It  seems  to  hare  originated 
with  the  Socinian  commenUtora,  and  was  maintained  by  Smalcins,  {Homii, 
X.  nmra  mUmm  Joamnis,  Ac  p.  a.)  Slichtingios  {Comment,  in  Joan,  init) 
and  Wolzogenius  {Prolegom.  m  Joan,  c.  IIlJ  It  is  considered  and  rejected 
by  Lampe,  {Prolegom.  m  Joan.  II.  3.  49.  p.  aoi,  aoa.) 

•  See  Ignatius  a  Jesn,  de  CkrisHanis  S.  Joannii.  Rome  165a.  Wagensei- 
lios,  Synipt,  Hist.  Univ.  part  II.  p.  84. 
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notion  ci  St.  John  having  combated  the  tenets  of  tliis  net 
till  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Michaelis  obeenres,  thai 
the  Safaians  have  sometimes  been  called  HemerobaptistKL 
But  I  cannot  discover  his  authority  for  this  remark.  Epi* 
phanius  mendons  such  a  sect  as  existing  among  the  Jews', 
but  he  clearly  did  not  connect  them  in  the  smallest  deme 
with  Christianity  or  with  John  the  Baptist.  Th^  had  uheir 
name  from  their  frequent  and  cUulv  abhUums.  The  author 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  also  mentions  them  S:  but 
he  appears  to  have  heard  nothing  more  concerning  diem. 
Still  however  there  is  force  in  the  remark  of  Midia^a,  thai 
the  Evangelist  would  not  have  said  of  John  the  Budst,  A 
was  not  mat  KgtUy  unless  some  persons  had  asserted  th^  he 
was:  and  if  there  were  persons  in  those  days  who  held  the 
opinions  of  the  modem  Sabians,  we  perhaps  shall  not  be  able 
to  give  so  good  an  explanation  of  the  frequent  mentioo  of 
Lights  as  by  suppo»ng  the  Evangelist  to  have  bad  them  in 
his  view.  That  St.  John  must  have  had  some  pecufiar  rea- 
son for  speaking  so  often  of  Lighi^  most  be  evioent  to  every 
one  who  reads  his  Grospel  and  Episdes :  but  the  total  loascf 
all  the  writings  c^  the  Gnostics,  and  our  litde  knowledge  of 
the  thirty  years  which  preceded  the  death  of  St.  John,  must 
perhaps  make  it  hopeless  for  us  ev^  to  understand  the  ailo- 
«on.  Waterland  would  refer  the  expresaon  of  Light  and 
Darkness  in  v.  5.  to  the  eastern  doctrine  of  two  principles^ 
which  he  conceives  to  have  been  held  by  Cerinthus^.  But 
the  evidence  in  support  of  this  notion  is  extremely  digbt. 
It  is  posable  however  that  we  are  seeking  for  a  mystery, 
where  after  all  there  was  litde  or  none.  The  Gnostics,  it  b 
well  known,  made  it  their  boast  that  they  alone  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  Grod :  and  they  were  very  Hkely  also 
to  say,  that  they  alone  were  in  the  light,  while  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  was  in  darkness.  Similar  expresaons  were  used  bv 
the  Apostles  concerning  the  true  Lighi^  i.  e.  the  Gomel. 
Matt.  IV.  16.  Rom.  ii.  19.  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  &  1  Pet.  ill  ft 
They  call  the  Christians  Mldren  of  H^l^  Eph.  v.  8. 
1  Thess.  V.  5.  an  expres^on  which  our  Saviour  himself  had 
used,  Luke  xvi.  8.  and  St  John  represents  him  in  several 
places  as  calling  himself  the  Light,  viii.  IS.  ix.  5.  xii.  46.  It 
appears  also,  that  persons  boasted  of  being  the  Light,  or  m 
ike  Light,  who  were  far  from  deserving  so  high  a  distinction. 
St.  Paul  says  it  of  the  Jews,  Rom.  ii.  19.  and  when  St.  John 
writes.  He  that  saith  he  it  in  the  light,  and  hateth  hi$  broAer, 
i^  in  darkness  even  until  now  *,  1  John  ii.  9.  it  seems  plain, 

f  Hwr,  XVII.  p.  36.  •  VI.  6.  *  VoL  V.  p.  183.  36*. 

i  Compare  i  Cor.  ziii.  s.  1  John  iii.  14,  15. 
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that  Bome  persons  siud  they  were  in  the  Ught^  whose  pre- 
tensions were  thought  by  St.  John  to  be  false.  The  Gnos- 
tics, as  I  have  already  observed,  borrowed  the  right  of  bap- 
tism  from  the  Christians ;  at  the  performance  of  which  rite 
they  said,  that  they  rose  again  from  death  to  life.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  they  also  used  the  less  violent  metaphor,  and 
spoke  of  being  brought  from  darkness  into  light :  and  I  con- 
lecture  this,  because  we  know  that  the  Christians  spoke  of 
tNiptism  in  this  manner.  The  term  liffhiened^  or  ittumiruMiedj 
(foiri^fvrff,)  is  twice  used  in  the  Lpistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
(vi.  4.  X.  S%)  and  in  each  case  there  is  an  evident  allusion 
to  the  time  of  admisaon  into  the  Christian  covenant.  In 
the  third  or  fourth  century  Baptism  and  Enlightening  came 
to  be  synonymous  terms  ^ ;  and  it  was  therefore  very  natural 
that  the  Gnostics  should  have  borrowed,  t€>gether  with  the 
ceremony,  the  term  which  was  applied  to  it :  or  I  would 
not  disgute  against  the  notion,  that  the  Gnostics  may  have 
been  the  first  to  speak  of  themselves  as  bein^  in  the  light. 
At  all  events,  there  are  good  grounds  for  conjecturing  that 
Gnosticism  was  said  by  its  disciples  to  be  the  only  true  light: 
and  whoever  considers  the  rapidity  with  which  names  of 
party  are  spread,  and  the  effect  which  they  produce  upon 
the  opinions  and  minds  of  men,  might  picture  to  himself 
without  much  difficulty,  that  during  that  period,  of  which 
we  know  so  little,  between  the  deatns  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John,  the  terms  light  and  darkness  were  in  general  circula- 
tion ;  that  the  Gnostics  were  in  their  own  eyes  the  illumi- 
nated, while  all  who  did  not  possess  their  knowledge  were  in 
darkness.  If  this  hypothesis  oe  admitted,  it  is  perhaps  more 
nrople  to  conclude  that  St.  John  meant  to  assert-  that  Christ 
was  the  true  light,  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
Gnostics,  than  to  suppose  that  he  combated  the  errors  of  the 
SaUans,  or  that  he  nad  in  view  the  Oriental  and  Cabbalistic 
notions  of  the  fountain  of  divine  light.  A  passage  in  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  might  even  kad  us  to  think,  that  he 
looked  upon  the  opening  of  St.  John'*s  Gospel  as  a  compa- 
rison between  the  effect  of  Christian  and  Gnostic  baptism. 
He  informs  us  that  the  Gnostics  ridiculed  the  Christians  for 
calling  themselves  children^  whereas  they  themselves  were 
perfixt^.  He  then  shews,  that  the  Christians  called  them- 
selves  children,  because  they  were  bom  again  at  baptism : 
but  he  adds,  that  though  chUdreny  they  were  also  perfect 
and  knew  God  in  a  much  truer  sense  than  the  Gnostics : 


^  See  Saiccr*«  TbesAunit,  ^w**^*  pmrt^fUt^  fmfwwmftm, 
ipMUg.  I.  6.  p.  tia,  &c. 

o  o  4 
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^*  At  the  moment  of  our  being  regenerated,  we  recjtafed 
<<  that  which  is  perfect,  which  was  the  object  of  our  emrattA 
^*  desire :  for  we  were  enlightened ;  and  this  is  to  knom  God. 

^ ^When  we  are  baptized,  we  are  enfightened ;  whea 

<<  enlightened,  we  are  adopted  as  sons;  when  adopted,  we 
^*  are  made  perfect;  when  perfect,  we  obtain  immortafitj. 

^ ^This  operation  is  exptessed  bj  various  names,  Grace, 

^<  Enlighteninffy  Perfection,  and  Washing* it  is  Enfiglit- 

^^  enin^,  by  vmich  that  holy  and  saving  light  b  beheld, 
^*  by  which  we  have  a  clear  perception  of  what  is  dirioc. 

^ So  that  we  alone  are  perfect,  when  we  firaC  be^in 

^  to  arrive  at  the  confines  of  life ;  and  we  £«€;,  by  beoB|g 
^  separated  from  death.  The  fd^wing  of  Christ  tbere^ 
^  fote  is  salvation :  f^  that  wKch  was  made  m  him  ie 
^  Ufs^.  Verifyy  verify^  I  sajf  unto  youy  He  thai  hemreA 
^  my  wordy  and  bdieveth  on  Aim  that  sent  me,  hath  nxr^ 
^  lasting  K/kj  and  shall  not  come  into  condenmation  ;  but 
^  is  passed J^rom  death  unto  life.  John  v.  124.    Thus  to  be- 

^  lieve  and  to  be  r^enerated  is  alcHie  perfection  in  B^, 

*'  He  alone  that  is  resenanated,  as  he  bears  the  name,  ao 
*'  also  by  being  enBgntened  he  is  freed  inunecfiatdy  fircm 
*^  darkness;  and  thencrforth  he  recdves  the  ii£nb.  But 
^  not  yet,  as  the  Gnosdcs  say,  has  he  recdved  the  petfect 
<<  eift.  I  allow  it.  But  still  he  is  in  iA^  hghtj  and  the 
<<  darkness  comprehendeth  him  not.^  Hie  alluson  to  tbe 
opening  c^  St.  John'^s  Gospel  is  very  apparent.  Tbe  4tb 
and  5th  verses  are  expressly  quoted :  and  Clement  under- 
stood them  to  mean,  that  a  Christian,  whoi  he  is  baptized, 
is  raised  from  death  to  Kfij  from  darkness  to  Ughty  and  that 
he  enjoys  in  a  true  sense  all  those  privileges  which  tbe 
Gnostics  only  pretaided  to  possess.  In  another  {dace  be 
says,  <^  He  that  has  the  Hght  is  awake,  and  darkness  eoa». 
^*  prehendeth  him  nof^:*^  and  he  would  have  paraphrased 
the  4th  and  5th  verses  thus :  ^^  He  that  is  bom  again  in 
**  Christ  rises  to  a  new  and  immortal  life:  this  life  is  the 
^  true  light  of  men :  it  is  the  only  light,  which  dispels  the 
'^  darkness  of  sin  and  death :  and  over  him  who  hath  that 
^  light  darkness  has  no  power .'*^  If  it  be  ad^ed,  how  this 
dechration  is  connected  with  what  goes  before,  the  answer 
seems  plain.  The  three  first  verses  assot  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ,  in  oppoation  to  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the 
Gnostics  concermng  him.     They  assert  what  he  was  before 

"  1  hare  mlready  spoken  of  this  mode  of  reafiiw  John  L  3,  4.  mt  p.  290. 
ClemcDt  appeATi  to  hare  andcnlood  Che  pawgrc  figutaUtdy  as  mcaDiBf , 
He  tkai  is  horn  agam  m  Ckntt^  if  Ufr. 

•  Ptodag.  II.  9.  p.  218. 
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be  came  into  the  w<»*ld,  his  eternity,  his  divinity,  his  unity 
with  Grod,  and  with  that  Grod  who  created  the  world.  All 
these  points  were  denied  by  the  Gnostics;  who  added,  that 
Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  merely  to  reveal  the  know- 
ledge of  God;  and  that  this  knowled^  was  light  and  life. 
St.  John,  therefore,  after  having  explained  what  Christ  was 
in  his  own  nature,  goes  on  to  state  what  was  the  cause  and 
the  consequence  of  his  coming  into  the  world :  it  was  in- 
deed, as  the  Gnostics  said,  to  bring  life  and  immortality  to 
li^U ;  but  in  a  very  different  sense  from  what  the  Gnostics 
amxed  to  these  terms :  and  the  whole  of  his  Gospel  may  be 
considered  as  expluning  to  us  what  is  light  and  what  is  life. 
The  Gnostics  probably  sud,  that  knowledge  alone  was  light 
and  life,  and  paid  little  regai^d  to  the  person  of  Christ,  who 
had  merely  revealed  it.  But  St.  John  wrote  to  shew  that 
Christ  was  himself  both  Light  and  Life :  and  we  may  com- 
pare the  expression  in  his  Gospel,  The  Logos  was  with 
Gody  with  that  at  tlie  beginning  of  his  First  Epistle,  We 
shew  unto  you  that  etemcdlife^  which  was  with  the  Father y 
and  was  manifested  unto  us.  By  comparing  these  two  pas- 
sages together,  we  find  that  the  Logos  and  Life  are  identi- 
fied with  each  other,  and  with  that  person  who  was  mani- 
Jested  unto  t«,  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Gospel,  who  became  Jlesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us.  This  last  assertion  may  have  been 
directed  against  all  the  Gnostics,  whether  Cerinthians  or 
Docetse,  who  equally  denied  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ 
was  bom  or  took  flesh :  and  I  would  not  muntain  that  St. 
JcAn  had  not  also  in  his  view  those  expressions  of  the  Pla- 
tonizing  Jews,  which  appear  so  similar  to  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, l)ut  which,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew^  were 
really  so  different^.  The  Logos  of  these  writers,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Philo,  had  no  distinct  personal  existence ;  and 
the  Jewish  Gnostics  may  have  formed  their  notions  upon 
this  system.  St.  John  may  therefore  have  intended  to  shew, 
that  the  Logos,  or  Son  of  God,  as  he  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Christians,  had  a  personal  existence,  and  was  united 
with  the  human  nature  of  Jesus. 

I  must  repeat,  that  we  know  so  little  of  the  Gnostic  doc- 
trines for  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  first  century*  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  understand  accurately  all  the  allusions  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John :  but  enough  perhaps  has  been  said 
to  shew,  that  it  was  intended  generally  as  a  refutation  of 
the  Gnostic  notions  concerning  Christ.     A  more  minute 

•  That  St.  John  had  in  view  the  notioB  of  Philo  concerniog  the  Logos,  was 
maintained  by  Le  Clerc  in  the  paraphrase  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  note, 
and  in  Epitt,  Crii.  IX. 
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analysis  of  the  b^inning  of  the  Gospd  has  been  given  by 
Bishop  Bull,  Judic.  Ecdes.  Caihci.  c.  II.  Le  Clerc,  iPo- 
raphrcuns  18  primorum  Commatum  Evang.  S.  Joanmt. 
Vitringa,  Observ,  Sacr,  V.  10,  &c.  De  OccaMone  et  Scopo 
Prclogi  Evang.  Joannia^  vol.  II.  p.  122.  Michi^lis,  /»- 
troducHon^  Src.  Buddeus,  Ecclesta  Apoatolica^  p.  437. 
Lampe,  Comment,  in  Evang.  S,  Joannia.  Oeder,  de  Scopo 
Evangelii  Joannis.  Matter,  Hiatoire  du  Gnasticismeyyd.I* 
p.  154.  Cocceius,  Constd*  principii  Evang.  S.  Johannis. 
Waterland,  vol.  V.  p.  180.  Elias  Benedictus  (BencHt)  m 
Evang.  Joan,  verstculos  XVIII.  primo*. 

NOTE  97— See  Lecture  VIII.  p.  236. 
I  ought  perhaps  to  say  sonlethin^  of  Diotrephes,  whom 
St.  John  mentions  in  his  Third  Epistle.  /  wrote  tmio  tie 
Church :  but  DiotrepheSj  who  loveth  to  have  the  preemmtnce 
among  them^  receiveth  u^  not.  Wherefore^  iflcome^  I  wiM 
remember  his  deeds  which  he  doethy  prating  against  us  wiih 
maiicious  words:  and  not  content  tkerewUhy  neither  doth  he 
himself  receive  the  brethren^  andjbrbiddeth  them  that  wo^dd, 
and  casteih  them  out  of  Ou  Church.  (9, 10.)  This  is  all 
which  has  come  down  to  us  concerning  Diotrephes,  abd 
there  is  little  or  no  evidence  that  he  is  to  be  classed  amtxig 
heretics.  Grotius  conceived  him  to  have  been  a  presbyter 
in  the  church  to  which  Grains  belonged,  and  to  have  been 
a  candidate  for  the  bishopric  which  was  then  vacant*  He 
also  supposed  him  to  have  been  a  Grentile  Christian^  and  to 
have  refused  communion  with  the  Jewish  Christians,  who 
still  adhered  to  the  law  of  Moses.  There  is  however  very 
little  ground  for  this  conjecture;  and  Bartholomaeus  Petri P 
maintained  the  opposite  opinion,  that  Diotrephes  was  him- 
self  a  Judaizing  Christian.  Salmasius  adopted  a  difierent 
notion,  and  expressed  himself  as  follows:  ^'  Since  Dk>- 
'^  trephes  would  not  acknowledge  any  superior  who  had 
'^  power  over  the  presbyters,  but  the  apostles  had  a  right 
"  of  preeminence  over  them,  as  being  tne  first  presbyters, 
^^  ana  having  appointed  the  others,  Diotrephes  th^^dfbre 
'^  would  not  admit  St  John,  who  would  have  been  superior 
^'  in  his  own  right  to  all  bishops  and  presbyters  in  bis  own 
^' church ^l."^  Hammond  does  not  altogether  oppose  this 
noUon%  though  he  hints,  that  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of 
Diotrephes  is  not  unlike  the  character  of  the  Gnostics.  That 

I*  He  continued  Estius*  Commentary  upon  the  EplMes. 
4  See  Salmasius,  under  the  name  of  Walo  MessaUnns^  it  JEputtfit  et 
PreMbyieris,  Diss.  I.  c.  r.  p.  34. 
*  Diss,  de  Anticiiristo,  c.  13.  p.  43. 
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this  person  was  ambidous  of  some  preeminence,  and  that  in 
some  way  or  other  he  opposed  the  authority  of  St.  John, 
cannot  be  doubted :  but  it  is  difficult  to  see'  how  his  case 
can  be  brought  at  all  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  episco- 
pacy*. Bede  perhaps  goes  as  £eu-  as  we  can  safely  conjec- 
ture concerning  him,  when  he  says,  ''  that  he  preferred  by 
*'  a  novelty  of  doctrine  to  usurp  to  himself  a  preeminence 
^  in  knowledge,  rather  than  humbly  to  obey  the  ancient 
^  commands  of  the  church  which  St.  John  preached  ^:^  but 
when  he  also  speaks  of  him  as  <<  a  proud  and  insolent  here* 
^'  aiarch^  he  has  hardly  authority  for  such  an  expression : 
and  upon  the  whole  I  would  conclude  with  Buddeus,  that 
all  we  know  of  his  character  is  *'  ambitio,  maledicentia,  in- 
^^  hospitalitas".^  A  long  and  ingenious  dissertation  of  Mo- 
sheim  upon  this  subject  may  be  read  in  his  work  de  Rebu» 
ante  CoMiamimumj  Cent.  I.  59.  not.  ^  See  Lampe,  Pro- 
legom.  in  Joan.  i.  7. 18.  p.  118. 

NOTE  9a— See  Lecture  VIII.  p.  286. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  frequently  to  allude  to  the 
tenets  of  Menander :  but  the  account  given  of  him  by  Jus- 
tin Mart3nr  is  so  valuable,  on  account  of  his  early  date,  that 
it  ought  to  be  quoted  before  that  of  every  other  writer. 
After  having  mentioned  Simon  Magus,  he  adds,  ^'  We 
^  know  also  that  one  Menander,  who  was  himself  a  Sama- 
^  ritan  of  the  village  of  Capparetsea^,  after  being  a  disciple 
<'  of  Simon,  and  actuated  by  daemons,  when  he  was  in  An- 
'^  tioch,  deceived  many  by  his  magical  art.  He  also  per- 
^  suaded  his  disciples  that  they  would  never  die :  and  now 
"  there  are  some  of  his  followers  who  believe  thisT.'*'  The 
account  given  by  Irenseus  is  also  short,  and  not  at  variance 
With  the  precedmg.  It  is  as  follows :  '<  The  successor  of 
*'  Simon  was  Menander,  a  Samaritan  by  birth,  who  also 
^  carried  magic  to  a  great  length.  He  said  that  the  first 
"  Power  was  unknown  to  all,  but  that  he  was  himself  the 
^<  person  who  was  sent  as  a  Saviour  from  the  invirible  beings 
^  for  the  salvation  of  men.  He  said  that  the  world  was 
^<  made  by  angels,  and  he  taught,  like  Simon,  that  they 
**  were  put  forth  from  Enncea.  By  the  magic  which  he 
"  taught  he  professed  to  convey  knowledge,  so  as  to  sur- 
**  pass  even  the  angels  who  created  the  world :  for  his  dis- 
'<  ciples  received  resurrection  by  baptism  in  his  name,  and 

•  See  Blondel,  Apol  pro  tent.  Hieron.  sect.  11.  p.  13.  and  HammoDd,  1.  c 
«  Ad  I.  ▼ol.  V.  Op.  p.  1050.  ■  Eccle«.  Apoft.  p.3»5' 

*  Tbeodoret  calls  this  Tillage  Cbabrai.  i/^.  Fab.  I.  a.  p.  193. 
r  Apol.  I.  36.  p.  59. 
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^^  could  not  die  any  more,  but  continued  free  firom  <dd  age, 
^^  and  immortal'.'*^  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  tbe  Gnos- 
tics taking  their  begfinning  from  Menanaer%  which  shews 
that  he  must  have  thought  his  tenets  to  have  closely  resem- 
bled those  of  Simon  Ma^s.  Epiphanius  and  Theodoret 
do  not  supply  any  additional  particulars,  except  that  tbe 
former  mentions  that  Menander  gave  himself  out  as  beiDg 
superior  to  his  master. 

For  the  history  of  Menander  and  his  princi^es,  I  would 
refer  to  Ittigius,  de  H<eresiarchiSj  p.  47.  Ecdes.  Hist,  se- 
lecta  Capita,  V.  24.  p.  284.  Mosheim,  Instit.  Maj.  p.  4S2. 
Tillemont,  MhnoireSy  vol.  II.  part  I.  p.  83.  Colbeigius,  de 
Orig.  et  Pros.  HiBres.  1. 8.  p.  17. 

I  have  oiten  mentioned  that  Menander  is  said  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  Satuminus  and  Basilides,  the  former  of 
whom  spread  his  doctrines  in  Syria^  the  latter  in  Egypt. 
Baronius  supposed  that  Basilides  lived  in  the  apostolic  age, 
though  he  did  not  then  make  himself  conspicuous^.  Pear- 
son also  thought  that  Menander  flourished  under  Vespasian, 
and  that  Satuminus  and  Basilides  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  opinions  in  the  reign  of  DomiUan,  which  they  after- 
wards spread  in  the  reiffn  of  Trajan<^.  The  arguments  of 
these  two  writers,  who  nave  been  supported  by  Massuei*' 
and  Waterland^,  have  been  answerea  by  Dall^us^  and 
LarroquanusS,  who  have  shewn  it  to  be  mcn«  probable  that 
the  dates  of  these  two  heretics  should  be  fixed  somewhat 
later.  I  have  already  ^ven  other  references  at  p.  283,  con- 
cerning the  time  at  which  Baalides  lived ;  and  tnougfa  both 
of  them  were  most  pfobably  bom  in  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
and  perhaps  began  to  spread  their  doctrines  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  their  history  seems  to  be  most  connected  with  the 
reign  of  HadriaA.  The  authority  of  Prsedestinatus  is  cer- 
tainly not  sufficient  to  make  us  believe  that  Satuminus  was 
condemned  by  St,  Thomas. 

For  an  account  of  Satuminus  I  would  refer  to  Itti^us, 
de  Hcsresiarchisy  II.  1 .  p.  96.  Tillemont,  Mhnoire^^  voL  II. 
part  II.  p.  91.  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  44, 
&c.  Laraner,  Hist,  of  Heresies^  book  II.  c  1.  Colbergius, 
de  Orig,  et  Prog,  HcRres.  III.  2.  p.  97. 

Micraelius,  in  his  Syntagma  Jaistoriarum  Ecdesiie  om- 
ntum,  asagns  the  following  dates  to  the  early  heretics : 

» 1. 23. 5.  p.  100.  •  III.  4. 3.  p.  179. 

*>  Ad  an.  lao.  «  Vindic  Ignat  part  11.  c.  7. 

*  Pr»f.  10  Iren.  Diss.  I.  §.  iia,  113.  •  V<^  V.  p.363. 

'  De  Script  DioQvs.  et  Ignat.  11. 10.  p.  385. 

■  Obserr.  in  Viiidlc.  Ignat  p.  253. 
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Simoniani  8ub  Caligula  innotuerunt  -        A.D.  39. 

Hymensus,  Philetus,  Phycellus,  Alexander,  Hermo- 

genes,  Elymas  magus  sud  Claudio          -            -  44. 

Nazaraei  et  Nicolaitse  sub  Nerone                -            -  56. 

Ebionei  statim  iiost  excidium  Hieros.  sub  Vespasiano  78. 

Menandriani  sud  Tito        -            -            -            -  80. 

Diotrephes  sub  Domitiano              ...  86. 

Cerintniani  sub  eodem        -           -            -            -  90. 

Basilidiani,  Carpocratiani,  Saturniniani  sub  Adriano  1S6. 

NOTE  99.— See  Lecture  VIII.  p.  248. 
No  mistake  is  more  common  with  modem  Unitarian 
writers  than  to  speak  of  the  early  Unitarians,  as  they  call 
them,  believing  in  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ.  But  the 
phrase  is  palpably  inaccurate.  We  shall  find  the  Fathers 
themselves  occasionally  neglecting  the  proper  distinction: 
and  Epiphanius,  when  speaking  of  Cerinthus  or  Ebion, 
sometimes  says  that  they  believed  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man, 
where  he  ought  to  have  written  Jesus.  It  is  perhaps  diffi- 
cult always  to  guard  a^inst  this  incorrectness  of  expression: 
and  I  have  detected  it  even  in  the  accurate  ana  careful 
Mosheim.  Thus  he  says,  **  that  all  the  Gnostics,  although 
**  they  erred  most  grievously,  yet  considered  Jesus  as  the 
*'  Son  of  Gk)d,  and  Saviour  of  the  human  race**.'*  He  ought 
to  have  said  Christy  or  at  least  Jesus  Christy  for  no  Gnostic 
ever  thought  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God.  He  makes  a 
similar  mistake,  when  he  is  refuting  the  notion  of  Simon 
Magus  having  given  himself  out  as  Jesus  Christ :  *^  Could 
*^  he  have  adopted  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  alto- 
^<  gether  abhorred  Jesus,  and  impiously  asserted  that  Christ 
*^  was  a  magician,  who  was  unable  to  avoid  the  punishment 
**  of  the  cross*  ?^  It  is  well  known,  that  none  of  the  Gnos- 
tics ever  spoke  of  Christ  being  crucified :  they  held,  that 
when  Jesus  was  crucified,  the  ^on  Christ  flew  up  again  to 
the  Pleroma.  These  mistakes,  however,  proceeded  merely 
from  inadvertence,  and  should  only  be  considered  as  slips  of 
the  pen.  But  a  similar  confusion  pervades  almost  every 
page  of  Dr.  Priestley ''s  works ;  and  when  the  verbal  inaccu- 
racy is  corrected,  hb  arguments  fall  to  the  ground.  It  is 
pia[in,  that  he  selected  the  Ebionites  in  preference  to  the 
Cerinthians,  as  the  primitive  Unitarians,  because  he  chose 
to  assert  that  they  were  not  Gnostics;  and  because  he  knew 
that  the  Cerinthians  believed  Christ  to  be  a  divine  iEon, 
who  descended  upon  Jesus.     I  have  endeavoured  to  shew, 

^  iDStit.  Mil},  p. 395.  '  lb.  p. 433. 
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that  in  both  these  points  the  Cerinthians  and  EUomtes  re- 
sembled each  other :  but  supposing  it  not  to  be  the  case, 
what  a  small  body  of  men  must  these  primitive  Umtarians 
have  been,  even  m  Dr.  Priestley's  view  of  the  case  ?  The 
Cerinthians,  though  they  believed  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  raao, 
were  not  the  primitive  Umtarians  intended  by  Dr.  Priest- 
ley. He  allows  that  they  were  Gnostics,  and  that  all  the 
Gnostics  were  accounted  heretics  from  the  earliest  times. 
Where,  then,  were  the  primitive  Unitarians,  before  the 
Ebionites  arose  ?  and  how  came  they  to  be  confined  to  m 
small  a  body  as  the  Ebionites  ?  Having  made  these  re- 
marks, I  will  quote  a  few  passages  from  Dr.  Priesdey'i 
History  of  early  Opinions.  He  concludes,  '*  that  there 
'*  could  not  have  been  many  persons  who  believed  the  doc- 
*'  trines  of  the  preexistence  and  divinity  of  Christ  in  the 
"  age  of  the  apostles^."'  If  he  meant,  that  there  were  not 
many  who  believed  in  the  preexistence  and  divinity  of 
JesttSj  it  is  certainly  true  that  none  of  the  Gnostics  held 
such  a  tenet :  but  if  he  meant  to  use  the  term  Christ  in  its 
proper  sense,  he  must  have  known  his  remark  to  be  utterlv 
untrue :  for  all  the  Gnostics,  except  the  Elnonites,  are  al- 
lowed to  have  believed  ChrUt  to  be  an  iEon,  who  had  pre- 
existed, and  was  in  some  sense  divine.  Again  he  says, 
^^  All  the  Jewish  Christians  continued  believers  in  the  sim- 
'^  pie  humanity  of  Christ  only,  and  acknowledging  nothing 
"  of  his  preexistence  or  divinity^.'*'  It  is  plain,  that  Dr. 
Priestley  here  alluded  to  the  Ebionites:  and  I  ha,ve  at** 
tempted  to  shew  that  it  was  the  nmple  humanity  ct  Jam 
which  they  held,  ai^d  not  of  Christ.  But  waving  that  point. 
Dr.  P.  says,  that  '^  all  the  Jewish  Christians  b^eved  in  the 
"  simple  humanity  of  Christ  :^  and  his  expr^eoon  may  in- 
elude  the  Cerinthians  as  much  as  the  Ebionites:  but  the 
Cerinthians  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  the  ncHioQ 
ot  Christ,  who  descended  upon  Jesus,  bong  a  mere  human 
being.  Again,  Dr.  P.  says,  that  Irenaeus  *'  always  speaks 
'^  of  the  Ebionites  as  denying  the  preexistence  and  divini^ 
'^  of  Christ  in. '^  Now  as  it  is  at  least  a  controverted  point, 
whether  the  Ebionites  believed  or  no  that  Christ  descended 
upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism.  Dr.  P.  should  have  been  precise 
in  his  terms,  and  he  should  have  observed,  that  Irenaras 
never  uses  the  language  here  ascribed  to  him.  He  says  thai 
the  Ebionites  believed  Jesus  to  have  been  b^ott^i  of  Jo* 
seph :  but  as  to  their  denying  the  divinity  of  Christy  he 
does  not  say  a  syllable  concerning  it.     There  is  another 

k  III.  8.  rol.  III.  p.  158.  I  lb.  p.  161.  "  n>.  p.  165. 
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passage,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  acquit  Dr.  Priestley  of  a 
wilfulalteration  of  the  terms.     He  quotes  Origen  as  saying 
of  the  Ebionites,  "  And  when  you  consider  the  fwth  con- 
^  ceming  our  Saviour  of  those  of  the  Jews  who  believe  in 
*<  Christ,  some  thinking  him  to  be  the  Son  of  Joseph  and 
**  Mary,  and  others  of  Mary  only,  &c.n^    Here  there  seems 
positive  evidence  of  some  persons  believing  Christ  to  be  the 
son  of  Joseph  :  but  when  we  turn  to  the  original  passage, 
which  I  have  translated  at  p.  508,  we  find  that  Origen  wrote 
JesuSj  and  not  Christy  which  alters  the  whole  statement, 
and  leaves  it  still  in  doubt  whether  these  persons  believed 
Christ  to  have  descended  upon  Jesus  or  no.     Dr.  Priestley 
must  either  have  substituted  Christ  for  Jestis  wilfully,  or 
he  did  not  know  that  the  difierence  afiected  a  point  of  doc- 
trine.    He  makes  the  same  mistake  when  he  quotes  Euse- 
bius  as  saying  <'  that  Theodotion  and  Aquila  were  both 
**  Jewish  proselytes,  whom  the  Ebionites  following,  believe 
*'  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  Joseph®.''    In  the  first  place,  the 
words  are  not  those  of  Eusebius,  but  Irenasus :  and  in  the 
next  place,  he  does  not  use  the  term  Christy  but  the  pro- 
noun  Atm,  avrov,  the  last  antecedent  to  which  was  the  Lard; 
and  it  is  neither  the  sign  of  a  candid  or  an  accurate  writer, 
to  supply  the  word  Christ.     In  another  work,  Dr.  Priestley 
states  that  Paul  of  Samosata  **  held  the  doctrine  of  the  hu* 
*'  manity  of  Christ  P.''     But  Paul  held  no  such  doctrine,  as 
I  shall  shew  in  Note  102 :  he  believed  Jesus  to  be  a  mere 
human  being ;  but  he  conceived  him  to  become  Christ  by 
being  united  to  the  eternal  Logos  of  God.     If  we  turn 
from  the  pases  of  Dr.  Priestley  to  those  of  the  accurate  and 
candid  Lardner,  we  find  a  very  different  representation  of 
the  matter,  and  the  distinction  of  Jesus  and  Christ  is  always 
carefully  (^served.     Thus  he  states  that  Cerinthus  asserted 
the  real  humanity  of  Jesus :  that  he  said  that  Jesus  was  a 
man  bom  of  Joseph  and  Mary ;  and  that  at  his  baptism  the 
Holy  Ghost,  or  tne  Christy  descended  upon  him.     It  may 
be  said  perhaps  that  other  writers  were  merely  guilty  <n 
verbal  inaccuracies,  which  candid  criticism  ought  to  over- 
look.    But  they  are  not  merely  verbal  inaccuracies.     Dr. 
Priestley  intended  his  readers  to  conclude,  that  the  early 
Christians  believed  in  the  simple  humanity  of  the  {)er8on 
called  Jesus  Christ,  without  his  having  an^  thing  divine  in 
his  nature.     I  repeat,  that  this  is  a  gross  mistatement ;  and 
nothing  but  ignorance  could  shelter  the  maker  of  it  from 
the  charge  of  wilfully  perverting  the  truth. 

•  lb.  p.  167.  *  lb.  I  a.  p.  219,  ISO.  ez  Eut.  V.  8. 

p  HistOTf  of  the  ChristUo  Churcb,  toI.  I.  p.  398. 
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Some  good  remarks  upon  this  disdncUoo  between  Jema 
and  Christ  will  be  found  m  Lampe,  PrcHegcm.  m  Joan.  IL 
3.  81.  not.<^  p.  190;  and  he  says  of  the  EbJMHiites,  ^*  Istod 
*^  tamen  asserere  licet,  sententiam  eorum,  qui  EUoaitas  su&- 
'^  plidter  Deitatem  Christi  negasse  tradunt,  seque  incertaB 
*'  esse,  ac  de  Cerintho  ostensum.  est,  neque  illos,  saltern  m 
*'  sua  origine,  aliter  de  persona  Christi,  quam  ipse  CeriB- 
«  thus,  docuisse.''    lb.  89.  p.  196, 196. 

NOTE  100.— See  Lecture  VIII.  p.  ««. 
The  words  in  Eusebius  are  rov  vwfnia  OtoSorov,  riv  «p;i^ 
ySy  xau  mtri^  Taurus  t%  a^infO*i5eoti  oaoaravlas^*  Other 
writers  have  spoken  of  Theodotus  in  the  same  manner. 
Epiphanius  certainly  conceived  him  to  have  invenUd  a  new 
doctrine  concerning  Christ  being  a  mere  man^  The  Pseo- 
do-Tertullian  says,  that  '^  he  introduced  the  doctrine,  by 
^*  which  he  said  that  Christ  was  only  a  man,  but  denied 
^^  that  he  was  Grod^.'"  Damascenus  also  speaks  of  his  strikii^ 
out  a  new  notion  {iwvfiiiai)  in  calling  Christ  a  mere  man*: 
and  Timotheus  Presbyter,  who  evidently  copied  Eusdius, 
says  plainly  that  Theodotus  *^  was  the  first  who  asserted 
^  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man."^  All  diese  expressions  tend  to 
the  same  point:  but  before  I  consider  thdr  meanii^,  I  shaD 
briefly  mention  that  Theodotus  was  a  tanner,  ox  StessGt  of 
leather,  at  Byzantium,  and  that  he  went  to  Rome  about  the 
year  192.  He  is  represented  b^  Emphanius  as  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  and  versed  in  the  Grecian  philosophy. 
He  appears  also  to  have  written  in  defence  of  his  own  opin- 
ions, and  many  of  his  arguments  from  the  scriptures  are  niK 
ticed  by  Epiphanius :  but  it  is  difiicult  to  suoscribe  to  the 
notion,  tliough  supported  by  Ittigius,  Cave,  and  Fabrkaus, 
that  the  Excerpta^  which  are  published  at  the  odd  of  the 
works  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  ascribed  to  Theodotus, 
were  written  by  this  heretic.  Theodoret  informs  us,  that  the 
founders  of  this  heresy  altered  and  mutilated  the  scriptures^. 
Ittigius  observes,  that  Eusebius  has  erred  from  the  truth  in 
what  he  has  said  of  Theodotus  bdng  the  first  who  called  Christ 
a  mere  man;  for  Ebion  and  Cerinthus  had  held  the  same  doc- 
trine long  before*.  But  Dr.  Priestley  has  gone  further  than 
this,  and  char^  Eusebius  with  unfairness  to  the  Unitarians, 
^^  though  in  his  own  writings  alone  he  might  have  found  a 
^^  refutation  of  his  asserUon  7.^     It  is  true,  as  Horsley  has 

«»  Hist  EccJ.  V  28.        '  Haer.  UV.  p.  463.  SyiwQW.  1.  II.  torn.  I.  p,  397. 

•  De  Pnescript  Heret.  $3.  p.  223.  *  De  Hw.  toI.  I,  p.  89. 

•  Her.  Fab.  II.  5.  p.  221.  «  De  Hcresiarchis,  p.  261. 
y  Hbt  of  Cormptioiis,  vol.  I.  p.  19. 
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observed,  <^  that  any  one  who  should  assert  that  Theodotus 
<*  was  the  first  who  taught  a  doctrine,  which  sunk  our  Lord 
**  into  the  rank  of  a  mere  man,  might  easily  be  confuted 
**  from  the  EcJdeaastical  History  of  Eusebius ;  in  which*  th6 
*^  Cerimhians  and  the  Ebionites,  who  are  taxed  by  all  ami- 
**  ^uity  with  that  impiety,  are  referred  to  an  earlier  pe- 
**  nod  *.^  Different  writers  have  attempted  in  difierent 
ways  to  reconcile  Eusebius  with  history  and  with  himself. 
Bishop  Bull  conceived  him  to  mean,  ^^  that  Theodotus  was 
'<  the  first  among  the  Gentile  Christians,  who  had  asserted 
<<  that  doctrine ;.  since  the  former  assertors  of  that  blasphemy 
<^  had  almost  been  supporters  of  Judaism  under  the  pro^ 
**fession  of  Christiamty;  they  were  therefore  to  be  oon- 
'*  sidered  as  belonging  rather  to  the  synagogue  than  to 
<*  the  Church,  and  to  be  looked  upon  more  as  Jews  than 
^*  Christians,  or  certainly  as  hdding  a  middle  place  between 
"  both*.***  This  solution  however  can  hardly  oe  considered 
as  satisfactory.  Cavers  observation  upon  the  words  of  Eu- 
sebius is  as  follows :  '<  Not  that  others  had  not  asserted  this 
*'  before  him,  but  that  he  was  the  first  to  publish  this  im- 
*'  piety  openly  and  without  disguise,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a 
*'  specific  heresy.^  Waterland  supposes  Eusebius  (or  rather 
the  writer  quoted  by  him)  to  have  merely  meant,  that  Theo^ 
dotus  was  founder  of  a  new  sect,  called  Theodotians^. 
Bishop  Horsley  supposes  that  the  difference  consisted  in 
this,  that  the  Ebiomtes  only  denied  our  Lord^s  original 
divinity ;  but  that  they  admitted,  like  Socinus,  some  unin- 
telligible exaltation  of  hb  nature  after  his  resurrection,  which 
rendered  him  the  object  of  worship ;  and  that  Theodotus 
denied  even  this  ^,  He  adds,  that  Theodotus  may  also  have 
been  the  first,  who  in  any  sense  taught  the  mere  humanity 
of  Christ  at  Rome<i.  If  Horsley  had  described  the  tenets 
of  the  Ebionites,  as  he  represents  them  in  the  passage  im- 
mediately fc^owing  that  now  quoted,  I  should  have  entirely 
agreed  in  his  explanation  of  Eusebius;  He  goes  on  to  say, 
that  ^^  Ebion,  in  his  notions  of  the  Redeemer,  seems  to  have 
**  been  a  mere  Cerinthian  :*"  and  he  thinks  it  probable, 
**  that  he  held  the  Cerinthian  doctrine  of  a  union  of  Jesus 
^  with  a  superangelic  being,  and  the  Cerinthian  doctrine 
^^  was,  that  this  union  commenced  at  our  Lord's  baptism.^ 
This  is  exactly  the  pcnnt,  which  I  endeavoured  to  establish 

■  Charge,  1.  i6.  p.  37.  cd.  1789. 

•  Jodie.  Ecdes.  Cath.  111.  i.  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  U.  3. 7-  **  Vol.  V.  p.  215. 

«*  Epiptumioi  speaks  of  Theodotus  as  helieviog  Christ  to  be  fv^u  h^Tirm 
SwBfmw^f  yJ^iXi^,   H«r.LVII.  a.  p.481. 

'Charge,  I.  16.  p.  37,  &c.  Utter  XIV.  p.  240,  «tc. 
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in  Note  84 :  which  refutes,  as  I  imagine,  the  whcde  of  Dr. 
Priestley ''s  theory;  and  enables  us  most  satisfactorily  to 
interpret  Eusebius.  It  is  perhaps  not  safe  to  inast  upon 
the  letter  of  what  is  said  by  all  the  early  writers,  when  tO€j 
speak  of  Theodotus  being  the  first,  who  held  ChriH  to  be 
a  mere  man.  The  language  of  Epiphanius  is  certainly  not 
sufficiently  precise  and  accurate,  to  allow  us  to  build  any 
argument  upon  his  using  the  term  Christ  in  this  place :  and 
yet  I  conceive  it  was  not  hy  accident,  that  all  of  th^n  agree 
m  representing  the  doctrine  of  Theodotus  in  the  same 
terms ;  and  that  none  of  them  speak  of  his  ba^g  the  first 
to  believe  Jesus  a  mere  man.  Had  Eusebius  said  this,  he 
might  be  given  up  unconditionally  to  the  censures  of  Dr, 
Priestley :  but  let  the  hypothesis  be  granted,  that  the  Ebioo- 
ites  agreed  with  the  Cennthians  in  believing  Christ  to  ha?e 
been  united  with  Jesus  at  his  baptism ;  let  it  be  granted, 
that  the  Ebionites  held  this  doctnne,  which  was  held  by  aU 
the  other  Gnostics  whatsoever,  and  the  whole  difficulty  of 
the  passage  in  Eusebius  vanishes  at  once.  The  Cerinthians 
undoubtedly  did  not  believe  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man :  they 
believed  him  to  be  a  preexisting  emanation  from  Grod  ;  and 
they  did  not  believe  that  Jesus  was  Christy  in  any  sense  of 
the  term,  till  this  union  was  effected.  It  is  probable,  that 
Theodotus  believed  nothing  of  this  union :  he  believed  that 
Jesus  was  always  the  Christ  from  the  moment  of  his  birth ; 
that  he  was  bom  into  the  world  like  any  of  the  prophets, 
and  entrusted  with  a  divine  commission:  and  thus  be  may 
have  been  strictly  and  literally  the  first,  who  taught  that 
Christ  was  a  mere  human  being,  bom  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  same  explanation  has  been  given  by  Vitringa^  and  by 
Lampe^:  ana  the  words  of  the  latter  writer  so  entirely 
agree  with  what  I  have  asserted  conceming  the  early  h«^ 
sies,  that  I  may  quote  them  in  this  place :  ^'  Neque  ante 
^^  eum  (Theodotum)  Deitatem  Cfirist%  in  dubium  vocatara 
<^  esse,  vel  ex  eo  patet,  quia  nuUi  ante  eum  defensores  ejus 

*'  in  ecclesia  fuere. Cur  vero  Deitas  Christi  non  defensa 

<^  est,  nisi  quia  hacteniis  nemo  directe  contra  earn  pugnavit? 
<'  — ^Sicut  autem  apologise  pro  Deitate  Christi  in  |Hima 
^^  aetate  Apostolicam  excipiente  deerant,  ita  ne  nominata 
"  quidem  est  Deitatem  Christi  ne^antium  hseresis.^  It 
might  seem  like  arguing  in  a  circle,  if  I  were  to  quote  this 
passa^  in  Eusebius  as  confirming  the  notion,  that  the 
Ebionites  in  some  sense  or  other  beueved  in  the  divinity  of 
Christy  though  not  of  Jesus.     And  yet  to  a  person,  who 

•  Obs.  Sacr.  V.  lo.  8.  vol.  II.  p.  laS.       ^  Prolegom.  in  Joao.  U.  3.  32.  p.  191. 
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had  no  preconceived  opinion  upon  the  subject,  the  words  of 
Eusebius  must  certainly  seem  to  imply,  that  neither  the 
Ebionites,  nor  any  persons  in  the  first  century,  believed 
Christy  in  the  close  and  literal  sense  of  the  expression,  to  be 
a  mere  human  being.  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that 
there  are  several  other  reasons,  which  might  bring  us  to  the 
same  conclusion :  and  this  will  appear  still  further,  when  I 
come  to  consider  the  fact  which  has  been  stated,  that  the 
Ebionites  resembled  Paul  of  Samosata  and  the  Sabellians  in 
their  doctrine.  At  present  I  shall  observe,  that  even  Theo- 
dotus  does  not  appear  to  have  held  what  is  now  meant  by 
the  simple  humanity  of  Christ :  for,  though  Epiphanius 
makes  him  to  have  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  like 
other  men,  Theodoret  classes  the  Theodotians  with  those 
persons,  who  believed  Christ  to  have  been  born  a  mere  man 
^the  Virgins :  and  the  Pseudo-Tertullian  says  with  more 
precision,  that  Theodotus  believed  him  <<to  be  bom  of  a 
*^  Virgin  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  a  mere  human  being, 
"  with  no  authority  over  that  of  other  men,  except  what  a 
"  holy  life  would  ffive^.'"  The  heresy  of  Theodotus  has 
been  connected  wiui  those  of  Artemon^  Paul  of  Samosata^ 
Photinus,  and  others :  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted long  under  the  peculiar  name  of  its  founder.  Epi- 
phanius states,  that  he  did  not  know  whether  there  were 
any  Theodotians  in  his  time ;  and  Theodoret  speaks  of  their 
being  so  entirely  exUnct,  that  few  persons  knew  even  of  the 
name  K  For  a  further  account  of  Theodotus  I  would  refer 
to  Ittigius^  de  Hisresiarchisj  p.  269.  Waltherus,  Jesus  ante 
Mariam^  §.  10,  &c.  inter  Diss.  Theol.  Academ.  1763. 
Lardner,  bisUyry  qf  Heretics^  book  II.  c.  17.  Tlllemont, 
Mhnoires,  vol.  III.  p.  116.  Waterland,  vol.  V.  p.  288. 

NOTE  101.— See  Lecture  VIII.  p.  249. 
The  author,  who  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  as  mentioning 
Theodotus,  directed  his  work  against  the  heresy  of  Artemon, 
or  Artemas,  who  would  appear  from  Eusebius  to  have 
followed  Theodotus,  though  Theodoret  places  him  first  i^. 
TiUemont  however  is  of  opinion,  that  Theodotus  b^an  the 
heresy;  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  they  lived  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  but  that  the  name  of  Artenion  became 
more  celebrated  ^  It  is  certain  that  he  agreed  in  thinking 
Christ  a  mere  man,  and  his  followers  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  apostles  had  held  the  same  doctrine.     The  account 

iHsr.Ftb.V.  It.  p.  278. 

»•  De  Plrmcript.  Hsret  53.  p.  223.  »  H«r.  Fib.  11.  1 1.  p.  224. 

^  Httr,  Fnb.  II.  4.  p.  220.  *  Sm  Weateliog,  ProbabiUa,  c.  21.  p.  1 72. 
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580  NOTE  lose. 

given  of  him  by  Theodoret  is  as  £oUows:  <^  IBs  opinion 
'<  conceraing  the  supr^aae  God  was  the  same  as  oiirs^  and 
<*  he  said^at  he  was  the  Creator  of  the  world:  but  he 
<^  taught  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  wmn,  bon 
^^  of  a  Vir^n,  and  supenor  to  the  prophets  in  his  monl 
<^  conduct.  He  also  said  that  the  apostles  preached  this 
^^  doQtriney  for  which  he  misinterpreted  the  meaning  of  tha 
<^  scriptures,  and  said  that  the  successors  of  the  aposlifs 
*'  spoke  of  Christ  as  Grod,  though  he  was  not  sa^  Eptplia- 
nius  says,  that  the  heresy  of  Artemon  had  become  Q^i^ 
extinct,  when  it  was  revived  by  Paul  of  Samosata™.  Tbit 
is  perhaps  not  strictly  true :  but  Euselnus,  Theodoeet,  the- 
bisnops  at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  -and  others,  >ffrae  in 
connecting  the  heresies  of  Artemon  and  Paul  wim  eadi 
other,  so  that  the  accordance  of  their  opinions  cannoi  be 
doubted:  but  there  is  reason  to  think  tnat  Artemon  and 
Theodotus  went  beyond  not  only  thor  predeoesaora,  bat 
also  their  immediate  followers,  in  denying  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  From  an  expresaon  cf  Gennadius  ^y  that  AstODaa 
believed  ^<  Christum  divinitatis  initium  nascendo  aooepisse,^ 
Mosb^m  has  supposed  this  heredc  to  have  taught,  that  a 
divine  power,  not  a  person,  was  united  to  the  man  Jeaiis^: 
and  if  this  were  so,  kis  opinions  would  be  not  fiur  removed 
from  those  of  Sabdlius.  Methodius  might  also  be  quoted 
as  coupling  Artemas  with  the  DocetasP:  but  since  this  b 
contrary  to,  every  other  statement^  and  the  pasnge  itirif 
will  admit  of  another  interpretation,  we  need  not  take  aay 
further  notice  of  it.  The  history  of  Artanon  may  be  fboud 
in  Itt^us,  de  HcsreHarchiSy  p.  S61.  Tillemoot,  Mtmckr^B^ 
vol.  III.  p.  117.  Lardner,  Credibilify,  ad  an.  S19.  Hi$iory 
of  Hermes,  book  II.  c.  16. 

NOTE  102.— See  Lecture  VIII.  p.  SSO. 
Several  of  the  ancient  heresiologists  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  doctrines  of  Paul  of  Samosata :  but  the  follow- 
ing  contemporary  documents  will  furnish  the  most  satiafiic-* 
toiy  information.  Two  letters  of  the  Council  c^  Antiodi ; 
one  to  Paul  himsdf ;  the  other  to  Dionysius  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  Maximus  bishop  of  Alexandnan:  the  Letto* 
of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  Paul :  an  Answer 
of  the  same  Dionysius  to  Ten  Questions  proposed  by 

>  Her.  LXV.  i.  p.  6o8.  •  De  Dogmal.  Eedas. c  3.  p.  4. 

•  De  Rebus  ante  C^t  Cent  II.  69.  not  •. 

P  *On  ^  ri*  Tw  »t§S,  it  'A^nftmt^  nm  m  )M«ru  tArit  ^r»f>i^mi 

Sympos,  p.  109,  no.  ed.  1657. 
«  These  are  pnhUsbed  4n  Dr,  Routfa's  ReHqui^  Smcrm^  rol.  II. 
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Paul  r ;  and  a  Creed,  or  Confesrion  of  f*aitb,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  at  Antioch,  but  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  has  been  disputed  '•  I  shall  coi^ne  myself 
at  present  to  the  first  of  these  documents,  the  letter  written 
by  the  Bishop  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  which 
was  held  in  the  year  269,  purposely  to  consider  the  opinions 
propaj^ted  by  Paul.  AJW  many  ntdngs  a  sentence  of 
deposition  was  passed  against  him ;  but  a  letter  was  pre- 
viously addressed  to  him,  in  which  the  persons  assembled 
at  the  Council  gave  a  summary  of  their  reU^ous  creed, 
which,  as  they  say,  ^  had  been  preserved  in  the  caUiolic 
*^  ohurdi  from  the  time  c^  the  apostles  to  that  day.^  By 
considering  the  expressions,  which  are  used  in  this  letter, 
and  the  pdnts  of  doctrine  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  which 
it  endeavours  particularly  to  enforce,  we  may  form  the  best 
notion  as  to  wnat  were  the  tenets  held  by  Paul,  which  the 
Council  intended  to  condemn.  The  letter  then  asserts,  that 
the  Son  of  Ood  was  begotten  before  all  creation,  was  the 
LiOgos  of  God,  and  Ood,  not  by  foreknowledge,  but  in 
eisence  and  substance :  that  he  was  always  with  the  Father, 
and  with  him  created  the  world ;  that  he  had  a  teal  sub- 
itantial  existence,  being  the  personal  Logos  of  Grod ;  that  it 
wms  he,  who  appeared  to  the  Patriaix;hs ;  and  that  he  was 
sent  from  heaven  by  the  Father,  and  took  our  flesh  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  If  we  consider  these  expressions,  we  might 
suppose  Paul  to  have  denied,  that  Jesus  Christ  had  any 
cKstmct  personal  existence  before  his  Urth  from  Mary :  it 
would  not  follow,  that  he  did  not  use  the  terms.  Son  of 
God,  and  Logos  of  God ;  but  we  might  infer,  that  he  only 
used  them  as  other  expressions  for  God  himself.  In  an- 
other letter,  written  from  this  same  Council, -it  is  said  of 
Paul,  <^  he  will  not  acknowledge  that  the  Son  of  God  came 
••  down  from  heaven.*"  We  have  already  seen,  that  Euse- 
Inus  spoke  of  Paul  as  having  revived  the  heresies  of  Theo- 
dotus  and  Artemon,  who  believed  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  mere 
man,  though  bom  of  a  Virgin.  Athanasius  may  also  enable 
iis  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  tenets  of  this  heretic,  since  he 
mentions  them  m  several  of  his  writings.  Speaking  of  the 
Council  of  An tioch,  he  says  that  Paul  believed,  *^  that  the 
**  Son  did  not  exist  before  Mary,  but  had  the  bc^nning  of 
**  his  existence  from  her  {^  and  that  the  Coundldedaried, 
<<  Uiat  the  Son  existed  before  all  things,  and  that  he  did 
<<  not  become  Grod  fit>m  being  human,  but  that  being  God 

'  These  two  trentitei  ure  among  the  woikt  of  Dionydni  pahliabed  at  Rome 
la  1796. 
•  1  may  refer  to  my  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nioene  Fathers,  N*.  317. 
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<<  he  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
*^  Lpgos  be  became  flesh  ^"^  This  also  would  seem  to  i 
that  Paul  did  not  refuse  to  call  Christ  the  Logos  or  the  Son 
of  Grod ;  but  that  he  d^ed  that  as  the  Logos  or  the  Son, 
he  had  any  previous  existence.  I  will  now  give  the  senti- 
ments of  Paul,  as  they  are  expressed  in  other  passages  of 
AthanasiuB :  It  was  ms  opinion,  ''  that  the  essence  of  the 
**  Logos  was  a  different  thmg  from  the  Light  whidi  was  m 
^*  it  mnn  the  Father;  so  that  the  Light  which  was  in  the 
**  Son  was  one  with  the  Father;  but  he  himsdf  was  £s- 
'*  united  in  his  essence,  as  being  a  creature  ^J*  He,  or  at 
least  his  followers,  <' separated  the  Logos  from  the  ScMi^aiid 
^^  said  that  the  Son  was  Christ,  but  the  Logos  was  dtf- 
<*  ferent  O  <<  He  denied  the  Logos  of  God,  and  the  caiul 
<<  presence  of  the  Lo«;os7.''  <<  He  said  that  Christ  was  a 
^^  man,  and  different  m>m  the  Logos  whidi  is  God'.'"  ^  He 
^^  denied  that  Christ  was  God  before  the  worlds,  and  said 
^'  that  he  became  Grod  by  advancement  after  his  appearii^ 
**  in  the  world,  bdng  by  nature  a  mere  man*.'*  *'  He  ac- 
^^  knowledged  that  me  person  who  was  bom  of  Maiy  be- 
'^  came  God,  having  been  preordained  before  the  worlds, 
<<  but  that  he  had  the  b^inning  of  his  existence  frtxn 
^*  Mary^.'*^  I  have  coUectea  these  expressions  of  Athana- 
sius  together,  because  he  appears*  to  nave  been  wdl  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions  or  Paul,  and  because  he  lived 
so  much  nearer  to  his  time  than  Epiphanius  and  TheodoreC, 
who  have  given  a  detailed  account  of  him.  It  is  plain  from 
tlie  words  of  Athanaaus,  that  Paul  indulged  in  deep  and 
metaphysical  speculations  concerning  the  nature  of  Chriat; 
and  the  peculiarity  of  his  tenets  seems  to  have  con^sted  in 
the  belief  which  he  held  concerning  tb^  Logos.  He  be> 
lieved  that  a  person  called  Jesus  was  concaved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  that  in  every  other 
respect  he  was  a  mere  human  being,  and  that  nothing  which 
was  bom  in  him  had  any  preexistence.  In  course  of  time 
God  made  this  person  the  means  of  manifesting  his  Wis- 
dom to  the  world ;  and  Jesus,  by  thus  having  the  Logos  <^ 
God  dwelling  in  him,  became  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God : 
but  the  Logos  had  no  distinct  personal  existence  before,  nor 
was  the  Lo^os  bom  of  Mary  together  with  Jesus.     Jesus 

•  De  SyD.  Arim.  et  Sdeac.  43.  p.  757. 

•  Dc  Derrct  ^yu,  NJc  24.  p.  229. 

■  Ont.  III.  CoDt.  Arian.  30.  p.  640, 641.    See  IMonys.  Op.  p.  213, 214. 
f  Ad  Episc.  ^gypt  4.  p.  273. 

■  Epist.  ad  Mazimiifii,  3.  p.  920. 

•  De  SyDodU,  26.  p.  739.    See  Socrates»  Hisi.  EccL  II.  19.  p.  too. 
^  Cent  ApoL  I.  20.  p.  938. 
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therefore  became  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God  at  the  same 
time;  but  neither  Christ  nor  the  Son  of  God  had  any  per- 
8ond  existence  before  Jesus  was  united  to  the  Logos  of  God. 
The  Logos  of  God  had  always  existed,  and  mi^t  be  called 
the  Son  of  God :  but  it  was  not  a  distinct  being,  and  was 
in  fact  only  a  mode  or  operation  of  God  himself.  This 
exposition  of  the  tenets  of  Paul  of  Samosata  is  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  passages  quoted  from  Athanasius,  and 
with  the  statement  of  Epiphanius,  who  says,  "Paul  ac- 
**  knowledged  (Jod,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  one 
^*  God :  and  he  said  that  his  Logos  was  always  in  Gkxl,  and 
f  <  so  was  his  Spirit,  as  in  the  heart  of  man  is  his  own  Logos: 
^'  but  that  the  Son  of  God  has  not  a  personal  existence,  but 

**  is  in  Grod  himself. And  that  the  Logos  came  and 

^*  dwelt  in  Jesus  who  was  a  human  being.  And  thus,  as  he 
**  says,  there  is  one  God:  not  that  the  Father  \fi  a  Father,  nor 
^<  is  the  Son  a  Son,  nor  the  Holy  Ghost  an  Holy  Ghost :  but 
^  there  is  one  Grod,  the  Father,  and  His  Son  in  him,  as  the 
**  Logos  in  manc.'^  I  have  retiuned  the  word  Logos  in  this 
TOssage,  when  it  is  applied  to  man,  as  well  as  to  Grod :  but 
i^aul  evidently  intended  the  Xoyo;  irpofo^ixd;,  the  putdng 
forth  or  external  manifestaUon  of  the  Logos^  which  in  men 
is  effected  by  a  Word;  and  Paul  supposed  God  to  have  put 
forth  or  manifested  his  Logos  by  Jesus.  Thus  Leontius  of 
Byzantium,  who  wrote  in  the  sixth  century,  says  of  Pftul, 
^^  He  did  not  beUeve  that  the  personal  Logos  was  bom  in 
^<  Christ,  but  by  Logos  be  meant  the  command  and  ordi- 
^<  nance  of  God ;  that  is,  God  ordered  and  effected  what  he 
*'  wished,  by  means  of  the  man  Jesus«*.'^  Damascenus  writes 
in  the  same  manner,  "  He  very  nearly  affirmed  that  Christ 
"  had  no  personal  existence,  when  he  fancied  him  to  be  the 
^<  Xiy^i  irpofopixhiy  but  to  have  existed  only  since  his  birth 
**  from  Mary  c.''  So  also  Zonaras,  "  By  the  Son  who  existed 
^*  previously  without  beginning,  he  meant  the  kiyos  vpofo- 
"  pixo(,  and  said  that  God  the  Creator  made  use  of  him  as 
*^  an  instruments'^  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
Paul  of  Samosata  entered  into  these  metaphyseal  refine- 
ments concerning  the  Logos.  He  wished  to  invent  a  new 
method  of  explaining  the  ufiion  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ:  and  he  preferred  the  system,  which  sup- 
posed that  union  to  be  suDsequent  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 
This  was  the  first  and  fundamental  difference  between  his 
own  ojnnion  and  that  of  the  Church :  and  it  was  therefore 

'  H«r.  LXV.  I.  p.  608.  •»  Act.  III.  p.  504.  cd.  1624. 

*  De  Hsres.  65.  p.  91. 

'  Canon.  inDeiparmro,  p.  470.  cd.  Cotelcr.  1686.  rol.  III. 

P  p  4 
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litseotial  for  him  to  believe,  that  Jems  was^Hini  a  ame  ha. 
mm  bc^9g:  but  it  b  daio,  how  little  to  the  puipoae  h  is  fiv 
Unitarians  to  <juote  Paul  of  Samoaata,  as  oelieviBg  in  ik 
>  nmpk  hufnamty  qf  Chrui.  In  the  first  fdaoe  he  mni- 
tained  the  mira^ilous  conception  of  JesusS^;  whidi  ahevs, 
as  I  have  already  observpd,  now  firmly  this  artide  of  the 
Christian  faith  must  have  been  established,  since  it  bad  mo 
conneKion  with  Paul's  peculiar  tenets,  which  might  hrnxm 
been  maintained  in  every  pcHnt,  if  Jesus  had  bean  the  Soa 
of  Josqah,  as  weU  as  Miury-  lu  the  second  place  it  proves, 
that  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in.  Chiist 
was  also  a  doctrine  g^ierally  believed;  and  it  is  naqnes- 
ti(HUible,  that  Paul  did  not  mean  to  deny  it«  He  on^  re- 
fused to  acknowledge,  that  the  divinity,  al  whidi  Jesos 
partook  when  be  b^ame  Christ,  had  previously  posMSKd 
a  distinct  personal  existence ;  but  he  supposed  that  the  KiyH 
wpopoptxig  of  Grod  was  as  much  united  to  Jesus,  as  the  xiyf 
MuiBerog  was  to  Grod  himself.  It  is  plain  also,  that  this  doc- 
trine approached  very  nearly  to  SabeUianim,  as  I  shaD 
shew  in  Note  103;  but  I  sliall  observe  at  preseat,  diet  it 
had  also  a  connexion  with  notions  which  haa  been  held  by 
the  Gnostics  from  the  banning  of  Christiaaity.  Tlie  Gnos- 
tics acknowledged,  that  something  divine  re^ed  in  Jesus 
after  his  baptism,  at  which  time  be  became  Chri^  Sooie 
of  them  p^n^M  said  that  this  was  the  Logos  of  God :  and 
I  have  coojeetured  that  the  Christians  borrowed  the  term 
Logos  from  the  Gkiostics.  It  is  probable,  thefefiore,  that 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century  both  Christians  and 
Gnostics  had  taken  to  nieak  of  the  divme  nature  of  Cfamt 
as  the  Jjogos  of  God :  but  they  difiered  in  this,  that  the 
Christians  supposed  the  union  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
(x>nceptipn  of  Christ,  whereas  the  Gnostics  mui^;ined  it 
to  have  jbeen  at  his  baptism.  Such  was  the  opuuoQ  of 
the  Cerinthiana^  and,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  of 
the  Ebionitea  ly^ewiae.  Such  alse  in  the  third  ceotary 
was  the  doctrine  of  Paul  of  Samosata :  but  having  been 
b^ed  up  in  the  Chunch,  he  had  nethinff  in  oanmMm  wkfa 
the  Gnostics  oonoerning  their  ^ona;  but  supposed  the 
divine  nature  in  Jesus  to  be  the  eternal,  though  uasob* 
stantial,  Lqgos  of  God  We  aiay  now  understand,  why 
the  Ebionites  have  been  conaeeted  by  some  of  the  Fa- 
thers with  Paul  of  Samosata,  Thus  Theodoret,  as  I  have 
quoted  him  al  p.  505i,  says  of  those  who  held  the  LoH 
to  be  a  mere  man,  <^  Ebion  began  thb  heresy,  and  it  re- 

«  Sec  the  5th  pBcation  piopoted-by  ?md  to  Dioujiiin,  p.  »jy. 
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<<  omved  di&reDt  additions  till  tlie  tine  of  Mafedlus  and 
<<  Photinus."^  These  two  hearetios  are  e<iniiected  by  £pi- 
phanius^  and  Tbeodoreti  with  the  SidieUians;  but  they, 
as  well  as  the  Sabellians,  are  said  at  the  same  time  to  have 
resembled  Paul  of  Samosata  K  So  ako  Eusebius  speaks  of 
the  doctrine,  '^  which  the  EInonites  long  ago,  and  Paul  of 
<<  Samosata  lately,  and  those  who  aft^  him  are  called  Pau- 
^*  liani,  had  nuuntained^^  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Fathers  there  was  some  connexion  be- 
tween the  tenets  of  the  Ebionites  and  those  of  Paul  of  Sa* 
mosata.  But  this  resemblance  could  hardly  have  existed,  if 
Paul  believed  Jesus  to  be  Gpd  after  his  union  with  the 
Logos,  and  if  the  Ebionites,  as  we  are  tdd  by  the  Unita- 
nans,  believed  Chriai  in  every  sense  of  the  term  to  be  o 
mere  human  being.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
Ebionites,  as  well  as  Paul,  believed  in  the  union  of  some* 
thing  divine  with  the  human  nature  of  Jesus :  and  this  ex- 
actly accords  with  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
the  Ebionites,  like  the  Cerinthians  and  all  the  Gnostics, 
supposed  a  divine  Mon  to  have  been  united  with  Christ  after 
his  oaptism.  I  would  again  observe,  that  the  case  of  Paul 
may  shew  what  an  improper  use  may  be  made  of  the  ex- 
pression, believing  in  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ :  for 
this  is  said  of  Paul  by  Athanasius,  and  yet  he  says  plainly, 
that  Paul  believed  ciesus  Christ  to  be  Grod.  One  nmple 
observation  may  exjdain  the  whcde :  the  Christians  believed 
Jqsus  to  have  a  divme  as  well  as  an  human  nature  from  the 
moment  ct  his  conception :  some  heretics  believed  him,  be- 
fore the  union  of  these  two  natures,  to  be  a  mere  human 
being. 

For  fuller  information  concerning  Paul,  I  would  refer  to 
Cave,  Fabridus,  BibKoih.  Gr.  vol.  V.  p.  279.  Tillemont, 
Mimoires^  vol.  IV.  p.  612.  Lardner,  CredUriUty^  ad  an. 
S47.  Bull,  Judicium  Ecd.  CaA.  III.  ^.  vol.  VI.  p.  76. 
Waltherus,  Jesus  ante  Mariamy  (inter  Dbsert.  Thedqg. 
Academ.) 

It  might  appear  strange,  that  the  Arian  heresy  should  be 
said  to  have  any  connexion  with  that  of  Ebion  and  Paul  of 
Samosata.  It  is  however  asserted  very  plainly  in  the  letter 
ot  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  ms  namesake  of  By- 
aantium,  which  was  written  about  the  year  819.  He  there 
flays,  ^^  the  doctrine  whidi  has  lately  risen  up  against  the  true 
*<  faith  of  the  Church,  is  that  of  Ebion  and  Artemas,  and  an 

b  Her.  LXXI.  p.  8s8.  LXXII.  p. 833.         *  H«r.  Fab.  II.  ro,  1 1.  p.  tw 
h  See  Wormios,  Hisi,  SabeM.  IV.  t.  p.  142. 
I  De  Ecdct.  Tbed.  I.  ao.  7.  p.  91. 
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^^  imitatioii  of  Paul  of  Samosata  ^.^  The  same  remark  is 
made  in  part  by  Athanasius,  who  says  of  the  Arians^  *'  they 
^^  seem  to  be  ignorant,  or  to  pretend  to  be  so,  that  this  fae^ 
^^  resy  was  held  in  abomination  even  before  the  Council  of 
*^  Nice,  when  Artemas  laid  the  foundations  of  it,  and  before 
<<  him  the  Council  of  Caiaphas  and  the  Pharisees  ct  that 
'*  day  ^.^  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  reason  of  these  com- 
parisons. The  Arians  did  not  believe  that  Christ  had  ex- 
isted  frcnn  -all  eternity.  They  therefore  conceived  him  to 
be  a  created  Gk)d;  which,  as  Athanasius  repeatedly  ob- 
serves, is  the  same  as  denying  him  to  be  God  at  all :  and 
fiince  the  Jews  believed  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  man,  whidi  was 
also  the  notion  of  Ebion,  Artemas,  and  Paul  of  Samosata, 
these  persons  were  said  by  Alexander  and  Athanasius  to  be 
the  precursors  of  Arianism.  The  reader  may  consult  Meis- 
ner,  de  Origine  Arianismi. 

NOTE  108.— See  Lecture  VIII.  p-Jtel. 
I  have  said,  that  the  doctrines  of  Sabellius  were  directly 
opposed  to  those  of  the  Unitarians,  by  whom  I  must  lie 
supposed  to  mean  the  modem  Unitarians.  Dr.  Priestley 
however  appears  to  have  thought  very  difierently  from  this : 
and  in  his  History  of  the  Cnristian  Church  he  uses  the 
terms  SabeUian  and  Unitarian,  as  exactly  synonymous. 
Thus  he  says,  that  *'  those  who  incurred  censure  for  hold- 
*^  ing  the  Unitarian  doctrine  in  this  period  (A.  D.  249 — 84.) 
'*  were  Noetus  of  Smyrna  or  Ephesus,  Sabellius  in  Africa, 
**  and  Paulus  Samosaten^s,  bishop  of  Antioch^""  Dr. 
Priestley  has  authori^  for  thus  classing  Sabellius  and 
Paul  of  Samosata  together  :  for  such,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
the  view  taken  of  their  here^es  by  the  Fathers :  but  if  I 
have  rightly  explained  the  doctrines  of  Paul,  they  were  very 
different  from  the  Unitarianism  of  Dr.  Priestley ;  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  shew  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  tenets 
taught  by  Sabellius.  We  must  not  however  suppose,  that 
Sabellianism  was  first  propagated  by  Sabellius  in  tne  middle 
of  the  third  century.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  notion, 
though  I  cannot  myself  take  the  same  view,  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Simon  Magus  were  a  sort  of  Sabellianism  P.  Jus- 
tin  Martyr  however  condemns  the  Jews  for  thinking,  that 
when  God  was  said  to  have  appeared  to  any  of  the  patri- 
archs, it  was  Gkxi  the  Father :  whereas  the  Christians,  as  is 

■  Tbeodoret  Hist.  Eectes.  I.  4.  p.  15.  ■  De  SToodis,  to.  p.  733. 

•  Vol.  I.  p. 393.    Sandiut,  who  was  ao  Aiian,  also  asserted  that  the  Sa- 
bellians  were  orthodox.  Hist.  Enucteai.  p.  78. 
9  See  Note  46.  p.  389. 
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well  knowD,  applied  all  these  passages  to  Grod  the  Son :  he 
says,  *^  the  Jews,  who  think  tnat  it  was  always  the  Father 
^^  of  the  universe  who  talked  with  Moses,  whereas  the  per* 
^^  son  who  spoke  to  him  was  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  also 
^*  called  an  Angel  and  Apostle,  are  justly  convicted  of 
<*  knowing  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son :  for  they  who 
*^  say  that  the  Son  is  the  Father,  are  convicted  of  neither 
'*  understanding  the  Father,  nor  of  knowing  that  the  Father 
*^  of  the  universe  has  a  Son,  who  also  being  the  first  bom 
**  Logos  of  God,  is  likewise  God  <1."  If  this  were  the  only 
passage  of  the  kind  in  Justin  Martyr,  we  might  have 
doubted  whether  he  did  not  confine  his  remark  exclusively 
to  the  Jews :  but  in  another  place,  after  giving  many  proois 
that  it  was  the  Son  who  appeared  to  the  {>atriarchs,  ne  says, 
*^  I  am  aware,  that  there  are  some  who  wish  to  meet  this  oy 
*^  saying,  that  the  power  which  appeared  from  the  Father 
^^  of  the  universe  to  Moses,  or  Abraham,  or  Jacob,  is  called 
^  an  Angd  in  his  coming  among  men,  nnce  by  this  the  will 
^^  of  the  Father  is  made  known  to  men ;  he  is  also  called 
'^  GJoryy  since  he  is  sometimes  seen  in  an  unsubstantial 
^^  appearance ;  sometimes  he  is  called  a  man^  since  he  ap- 
<<  pears  under  such  forms  as  the  Father  pleases ;  and  they 
<<  call  him  the  Wordy  since  he  is  also  the  bearer  of  messages 
^*  from  the  Father  to  men.  But  they  say,  that  this  power 
<^  is  unseparated  and  undivided  from  the  Father,  m  the 
<<  same  manner  that  the  light  of  the  sun  when  on  earth  is 
<^  unseparated  and  undivided  from  the  sun  in  heaven ;  and 
^^  when  it  sets,  the  light  is  removed  with  it :  so  the  Father, 
**  they  say,  when  he  wishes,  makes  his  power  go  forth ; 
^'  and  when  he  wishes,  he  brings  it  back  again  to  himself'.'" 
We  can  hardly  ima^e  that  Justin  was  here  speaking  only 
of  the  Jews :  but  it  seems  plain,  as  bishop  Bull  has  ob- 
served %  that  there  were  persons  in  his  day,  who  called 
themselves  Christians,  but  who  believed  that  the  Son  was 
merely  an  unsubstantial  ener^  or  operadon  of  the  Father ; 
who  did  not  believis,  as  Justin  goes  on  to  say,  that  *^  the 
**  Son  was  difierent  from  the  Father,  not  nominally  only, 
<*  but  numerically,^  i.  e.  personally.  Dr.  Priestley  would 
perhaps  say,  that  these  persons  were  Unitarians:  though 
their  opinions,  as  they  are  explained  by  Justin,  were  cer- 
tainly not  the  same  which  were  held  by  Dr.  Priestley  :  and 
Wormius,  in  his  History  of  Sabellianism,  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  tfiat  the  ValenUnians  were  intended  ^     He  argues 

<  Apol.  I.  63.  p.  81.  '  Dial,  cum  Tiyph.  laS.  p.  aai. 

•  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  II.  4.  4.  IV.  3.17.  Jud,  EccL  Cath.  Append,  ad  c.  VII. 8. 

'  II.  5.  p.  63. 
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at  some  length  to  Aew,  that  VailentiniiB  migbt  justly  be 
ooDBidered  a  Sabdikn ;  and  I  Aall  notice  tins  opinicm  pre- 
aently.  A  German  writer  u  is  also  inclined  to  think,  that 
Marcbn  may  have  adopted  some  of  the  Fadipassian  doc- 
trines in  Ana  Mincnr.  The  first  person,  however,  who  is 
mentioned  by  name  as  holding  sentiments  such  as  these, 
was  Praxeas;  though  Theodores  and  JeromJ  represent 
some  of  the  Montanists  as  verging  to  Sabdhanism;  and 
MontanuB  must  be  confindered  to  have  preceded  Pntxeas. 
But  when  we  remember  that  Tertullian  became  at  ki^;tfa  a 
disciple  of  Montanus,  and  yet  wrote  against  Praxeas,  we 
must  conclude  that  it  was  not  to  Montimus  himself,  but  to 
some  of  his  later  followers,  that  the  charge  of  Sabellianisra 
applied  ^.  We  may  therefore  give  the  first  jdace  to  Pnuceas, 
against  whom  TertuUian  wrote  a  special  treatise :  and  it  is 
singular,  how  we  can  trace  the  same  ideas  in  those  days, 
which  have  led  in  our  own  to  the  exclusive  apprupriatioD  of 
the  term  Umiarian.  Tertullian  b^;ins  with  th^  words : 
*<  Vane  Diabolus  semulatus  est  veritatem.  Adfectavit  ilkm 
*^  aliquando  defendendp  concutere.  Unicum  Domioum  vin- 
<<  dioit  omnipotentem  mundi  oonditorem,  ut  et  dlf  imico 
"  haeream  mmtK'^  He  then  goes  on  to  expbon  the  tenets 
of  Praxeas:  *^  He  says  that  the  Father  himself  descended 
^  into  the  Virgin,  that  he  was  himself  bom  of  her ;  that 
**  he  himself  sufferied ;  in  i^ort,  that  he  is  himsdf  Jesus 
^*  Christ.'"  Lardner  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  Prasceas 
did  not  actually  say  that  the  Father  sufiered :  but  I  caimot 
think  that  in  this  instance  he  has  diewn  his  usual  candour : 
and  in  the  passage  which  he  quotes  from  TertuUian^,  that 
writer  truly  obs^ves,  that  when  Praxeas  said,  JFWus  jMtfi- 
tur^  paUr  vero  compaUtur^  he  asserted  in^rectly,  if  not  di- 
rectly, that  the  Fattier  suffered :  and  hence  the  heretics,  to 
whom  Praxeas  belonged,  acquired  the  name  of  Pairipas* 
rians.  Origen  descri^  the  Patripasstans  as  persons,  ^  who 
^  with  more  superstition  than  r^igion,  that  they  may  not 
*^  appear  to  make  two  Grods,  nor  on  the  other  hand  to  den^ 
^*  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  assert  that  there  is  one  and 
<*  the  same  existence  of  the  Father  and  Son  :  i.  e.  that  one 

*  NeMider,  AllgBBeiiie  Geedndite  der  Christiidiea  Religioo»  ptrt.  I.  p. 
796. 

»  Httr.  Pftb.  III.  2.  p.  327.  f  Epist  XLI.  4.  toL  I.  p.  187. 

<  Tfaii  19  idso  lie  oplutoa<  of  Wonnhis,  II.  10.  p.  79. 

•'  Again  in  c  3.  p.  502.  *'  Puoe  et  trw  Jtun  JMtiUnt »  nobis  pnBdicari,  at 
**  rero  uoitu  Dei  cultores  pnesumunt;  qoasi  non  et  unitas  imUoaalitereol* 
*<  ImU  hBre^tn  faciat,  crinitas  rationaUter  expensa  Teritateffl  oonstitaat.'* 
It  appears  alao  from  Pnidentiua>  tbat  tbe  SabelUans  called  fliemsclvet  Uaio- 
nits,  {^potheos.  178.) 

k  C.  29.  p.  518. 
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<<  hypostasis  exists,  which  reodives  two  names  acoordiiig  to 
**  the  difference  of  causes :  i.  e.  one  person  answering  to  two 
«  names  ^J^  This  was  the  opinion  of  Praxeas,  according  to 
TertuUian :  and  when  he  argued  that  the  Son  had  no  sub- 
stantial personality,  he  made  use  of  the  analogy  of  a  ward 
put  forth  from  the  mind  of  man*  Praxeas  appears  to  have 
risen  into  note  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  ^ :  and  the 
next  person  we  meet  with,  who  maintained  the  same  opin- 
ions, was  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  whose  date 
may  be  fixed  m  the  ^ear  S30.  Dr.  Priestley  spedu  of  Be- 
ryllus as  an  Unitarian  «  :  and  the  following  account  of  his 
tadets  is  ^ven  by  Euselnus :  ^^  He  said  that  our  Lord  and 
**  Saviour  did  not  previously  exist  in  any  individual  or  defi- 
^^  nite  mode'of  bein^,  before  his  coming  into  the  world ;  and 
^<  that  he  had  no  divinity  of  his  own,  l)ut  only  that  of  the 
^<  Father  dwelling  in  him  ^^  A  synod  of  bishops  was  con- 
vened to  consider  this  heresy,  at  which  Oriffen  was  present, 
and  Euselnus  adds,  that  Beryllus  recanted  his  errors.  We 
have  no  evidence,  whether  Ber]rllus  ou^t  to  be  classed 
with  the  Patripassians :  but  this  doctnne  was  certainly 
avowed  by  Noetus,  who  became  known  in  Asia  Minor  about 
the  year  S44,  or,  as  some  think,  twenty  years  earlier.  Dr. 
Priestley  ranks  him  among  the  Unitarians  of  that  period. 
Hippolytus  wrote  a  treatise  against  him,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant; and  as  they  were  contemporaries,  we  can  hardly  ques- 
tion the  authority  of  Hippolytus,  when  he  represents  Noe- 
tus as  ssiymg^  '<  that  Chnst  is  himself  the  Father,  and 
^'  that  the  Father  himself  was  bom  and  suffered  and  dieds.^ 
He  also  informs  us,  that  Noetus  reasoned  as  follows  f  ^^  Since 
*^  I  acknowled^  Christ  to  be  Grod,  be  must  be  himself 
<*  the  Father,  since  he  is  Grod :  but  Christ  sufiered,  being 
**  himself  Grod  ;  therefore  the  Father  suffered,  for  he  was 
**  himself  the  Father ^.^  This  agrees  with  the  account 
given  by  Theodoret,  who  has  preserved  the  names  of  two 
predecessors  of  Noetus,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  more. 
**  Noetus,"  he  says,  "  was  of  Smyrna,  and  revived  the 
^^  heresy,  which   one  Epigonus  had  first  concoved,  and 

«  In  Epbt.  ad  Tit  rol.  IV.  p.  695.  See  alao  Com.  in  Matt.  XVII.  14.  p.  789. 

•  For  an  account  of  Praxeas,  tee  Ittigins*  d»  Har§iwrehiM,  p.  366.  Tille- 
mont,  Mimoirttt  rol.  III.  p.  i  a6.  Lardner,  Hift,  of  Heretics,  book  11.  c  20. 
Mosbeim,  de  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  68.  Wesseling,  Probabil.  c.  a6. 
p.  233.    Wormius,  Hist,  Sabell,  II.  1 3.  p.  86.  * 

•  Hist  of  the  Chorchy  rol.  I.  p.  320. 

'  Hist.  Ecdes.  VI.  33.  See  TUlemont,  M^oires,  toI.  III.  part  3.  p.  198. 
Lardner,  Cr^MiUiy,  ad  an.  230.  Fabridui»  BibL  Gr.  toL  V.  p.  27a.  Care, 
Wonnitti,  11.  13.  p.  93.   Wateriand»  toI.  V.p.  230. 

•  $.  f .  vol.  if.  p.  6.  *  $.  2.  p.  7. 
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<<  Cleomenes  had  taken  it  up  and  enforced  it.  The  sum 
"  of  the  hei^esy  is  this.  They  say  that  there  is  one  God 
^^  and  Father,  the  Creator  of  all  things;  who  is  unseen 
^^  when  he  pleases,  and  shews  himself  when  he  {leases; 
<^  and  that  the  same  is  invisible,  and  seen,  and  begotten, 
^^  and  unbegotten  ;  unbegotten  originally,  but  b^;otten 
^^  when  he  chose  to  be  bom  of  a  Vir^n ;  impasable  and 
<^  immortal,  and  again  passible  and  mortal :  for  being  im- 
^^  passible,  he  chose  to  endure  the  suffering  of  the  cross. 
'^  They  apply  to  him  the  name  of  Son  and  Father,  beiog 
^^  called  Dy  one  or  the  other  according  to  the  occaaon. 
"  Callistus  mfuntained  this  heresy  after  Noetus,  having  in- 
^^  vented  some  new  additions  to  the  impiety  of  the  doc- 
"  trine*.*^  We  know  nothing  more  of  this  Noetus:  but 
this  heresy,  or  at  least  one  similar  to  it,  became  much  more 
celebrated  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  by  the  means 
of  Sabellius,  who  spread  his  doctrines  in  Pentapolis  in 
Africa,  and  was  opposed  by  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria. According  to  Theodoret,  he  taught  ^^  that  the  Father, 
^^  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  one  hypostasis,  and  one  person 
<^  under  three  names^.^  Epiphamus  speaks  of  his  agreeing 
in  every  thing  with  the  Noetians,  except  that  he  cud  ooi 
make  the  Father  to  have  suffered^ :  and  I  concave  this  lat^ 
ter  statement  to  be  correct,  though  Methodius  expressly 
charges  Sabellius  with  that  blasphemy™.  Damaacenus 
agrees  with  Epiphanius  in  acquitting  him  of  it.  The  case 
seem&r  to  have  been  this.  The  precursors  of  Sabellius,  not 
being  able  to  explain  how  three  individual  persons  were 
united  in  one  Groahead,  asserted  that  it  was  the  divinity  of 
the  Father,  which  was  in  the  Son;  and  hence  they  were 
compelled  to  admit,  that  it  was  part  of  the  divini^  of  the 
Father,  which  suffered  in  Jesus  Christ.  SabelUus  thought 
to  avoid  this  diificulty,  by  making  the  divinity  of  the  Son ' 
an  actual  emanation  from  the  Father :  and  I  give  this  opin- 
ion upon  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  Theo(K>ret^s  EccJesi- 
asticai  History,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Son  was  begotten 
of  the  Father,  ^^  not  after  the  manner  of  bodies,  by  parts 
*^  being  cut  off,  or  by  distinct  emanations,  as  is  the  opinion 

1  Hasr.  Fab.  III.  3.  p.  127,  aa8.  See  also  Epiphanios,  H«t.  LVIl.  p.  479. 
TiUemoot,  Mhnoiret,  vol.  IV.  p.  527.  Lardner,  CredibUitpf  ad  an.  s  10. 
Wormias,  II.  14.  p.  97. 

^  H»r.  Fab.  II.  9.  p.  223.         *  Haer.  LXIl.  1.  p.  513.    Sym^-  p.  39S. 

"*  Sympos.  p.  109.  ed.  1657.  The  aanie  is  said  in  a  Confession  of  Faith 
preserved  by  Athaoasius,  de  Synodit^  p.  740.  See  Wonnios,  HiMim'.  SmkeH, 
c.  I.  p.  36.  who  follows  these  writefs :  but  his  arguments  are  fw  ftom  satis- 
factory.  Alex.  Moras  defends  Sabellius  from  being  a  Patripassian.  Diatrik, 
ad  Esaktm,  liii.  p.  7. 
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^*  of  Sabellius  and  Valentinus'^.^  I  am  aware  that  bishop 
Bull  interprets  these  words  to  meati,  that  Sabellius  and 
Valentinus  charged  the  orthodox  party  with  making  the 
Son  to  be  begotten  ^*  after  the  manner  of  bodies,  &c.^:  but 
the  former  is  the  more  natural  constrviction  of  the  passage ; 
and  since  Valentinus  supposed  his  iEons  to  be  successively 
generated,  exactly  in  the  manner  here  described,  rai;  Ix 
luiipiviwv  ofKoppolaiiV^  he  could  not  have  brought  this  as  a 
charge  against  the  orthodox  creed.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  Sabdlius  adopted  in  part  the  system  of  emanations^ 
and  supposed  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  unsub- 
stantial emanations  from  the  Father,  like  light  from  the 
sun,  or  like  the  hoyo^  itQo^pixos  from  the  Mind.  Epipha- 
nius  says  of  him,  that  he  considered  the  Son  to  be  sent  trom 
heaven,  ^^  like  a  ray  from  the  sun,  which  returns  back  again 
"  whence  it  came*!.''  Other  writers  also  have  imaging  a 
resemblance  between  the  tenets  of  Sabellius  and  Uiose  of 
Valentinus^:  and  Athanasius  must  have  thought  so,  when, 
in  writing  against  the  Apollinarians,  who  resembled  the 
Patripassians,  he  says,  "  the  suffering  [of  Christ]  will  be 
**  common  to  the  wnole  Trinity,  as  Valentinus  thought,  if 
^*  the  Logos  in  its  divine  nature  is  inseparable  from  the 
"  Father'.'"  All  those  heretics  who  consiaered  the  Son  as 
the  Aoyo;  vpofoptxos,  maintained  the  doctrine,  which  is  here 
described  by  Athanasius :  i.  e.  they  considered  Christ  to  be 
an  emanation  from  the  kiyos  MiiStrosj  which  was  inseparable 
from  the  Father.  There  was  therefore  some  resemblance 
between  the  doctrine  held  by  Sabellius  and  that  of  the 
Gnostics:  for  both  of  them  oeliefved  the  divinity,  which 
was  in  Jesus,  to  be  an  emanation  from  God:  but  Valentinus 
and  the  Gnostics  undoubtedly  ascribed  a  much  more  distinct 
personality  to  their  iGons,  than  Sabellius  did  to  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  ^;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  compare 
Sabellius  with  Valentinus,  except,  as  I  said  before,  that 
each  of  them  considered  Christ  to  be  an  efflux  or  emanation 
from  God.     This  will  explain  why  Sabellius  is  said  to  have 

f«imity  •*^^*i  XmHtXXi^  Mul  BmXtvTtvf  3««i7.   I.  4.  p.l8. 

•  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  II.  1.  la.  p.  93,  94. 

p  The  Ariant  represented  ValeotiDus  as  making  the  Son  vftfi^Xw  ri  yiv- 
wnftm  r«v  v«rM«.    ji/md  jithanat.  de  Synodis.  16.  p.  729. 

n  H»r.  Lxn.  i.  p.  513. 

'  See  PeUnus,  Dognmt  Theoi,  torn.  II.  lib.  I.  6.  p.  33.  and  Wonniat, 
as  quoted  abore. 

•  Cont.  Apol.  II.  12.  p.  949.  3.  p.  94s. 

t  Tboagh  this  may  perhaps  be  more  true  of  the  followers  of  Valcntinos, 
than  of  that  heretic  himself.    See  note  f .  p.  64. 
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resembled  Paul  of  Samosata^;  and  wfay  the  EUoinleB  ^ 
connected  by  several  writers  with  Maroellus  and  Photimis, 
who  were  Sebellians'.  All  these  p^sons  held  an  unkxi  of 
the  human  nature  of  Jesus  wkli  a  divine  emanation.  But 
by  what  possible  figure  of  qieech^  or  by  what  perversioD  of 
argument^  can  the  Sabellians  be  called  Unitarians^  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  term  ?  I  can  subscribe  to  the  obserra- 
tion  of  Beausobre,  *^  Le  Sabellianisme  n^est  au  food  que 
^^  TH^r^e  des  Unitaires,  c^est^^^lire,  de  oeux  qui  ne  re- 
^^  connoissent  qu'^ime  seule  Personne  Dr?ineT«^  SidielfiiB 
and  his  prediecessors  undoubtedly  formed  their  several  hy- 
potheses, because  they  thought  that  a  belief  in  three  divine 
Persons  was  a  belief  m  three  Grods.  But  if  the  negation  of 
this  proposition  is  to  constitute  Unitarianism,  who  is  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  all  the  Fathers,  and  the  catho- 
lic church  from  the  be^nning,  have  been  Unitarians  *  ? 
Sabellius  and  his  party  did  not  widi  to  prove  that  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  not  each  of  tnem  God :  sudi  a 
thought  .never  entered  into  their  minds ;  but  they  conceived 
that  they  had  invented  a  more  intelligible  method  of  ex- 
plwiing  the  divinity  of  the  second  and  third  Pa*son8.  And 
to  what  did  their  imaginations  lead  them  ?  Some  o{  them 
were  driven  to  maintain  that  Gtxl  himself,  the  one  only 
God,  was  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  God  the  Father  suflered 
upon  the  cross.  They  did  not  perhaps  utter  such  a  blaa- 
phemy ;  they  laboured  to  evade  the  confessicMi  (^  it ;  but 
they  never  were  able  to  prove  that  their  princijdes  did  not 
necessarily  lead  to  such  a  conduaon.  Others  avoided  this 
difficulty  ;  and  investing  an  unsubstantial,  metaph^siad 
efflux  with  the  name  and  attributes  of  Deity,  they  boasted 
of  having  explained  in  a  more  intelligible  manner  the  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ  But  if  the  Sa- 
bellians were  Unitarians  in  Dr.  Priestley^s  sense  of  the  term, 
would  it  not  have  been  much  easier  and  simpler  to  deny 
this  union  altogether,  and  to  have  said  at  once  that  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  not  Grod  at  all  ?     I  repeat,  there- 

«  AthJiDM.  1.  c.  p.  94  a.  Epiphan.  ffor.  LXV.  t.  p.  608.  The  SabeUiaakB 
of  Paul  is  doabted  by  Ball,  Def,  Fid.  Nic.  II.  i.  9.  mod  Le  Morne,  N^i.md 
Far,  Sacr,  p.  246 :  and  maintained  by  Wormint,  IRgi.  SabeH  IV.  a.  p.  14a. 
Waterland,  vol.  III.  p.  423. 

>  Tbeodoret,  Httr.  FHb.  p.  188.  HieroDym.  Cote/.  Seri^,  toc  PkHmmM^ 
Tol.  II.  p.  923.  Hilarius,  de  7Vm.  VII.  3.  p.  916.  See  Ittig:ios,  Hiu,  Pk». 
^^'  P*  430.  Optatns  Milevitanus  (who  wrote  in  the  fourth  oentoiy)  charges 
Ebion  with  saying  that  it  was  not  the  Son,  bat  the  Father,  who  snifiBrad. 
(De  Schitmaie  DtmaHst.  1.  IV.)  He  probably  inferred  this  by  implfeaj^os 
only :  at  least  no  other  writsr  brings  the  same  charge  against  Uie  Ebioniiw. 

y  Vol.  I.  p.  533.  •  See  Watertand,  Qnery  )Dnr.  n)l.  I.  p,  130. 
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fore,  that  the  Sabellian  hypothesis  is  a  standing  and  demon- 
strable argument,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  believed  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church  to  have  been  sent  from  God, 
merely  Tike  a  prophet  or  apostle ;  but  that  in  some  way  or 
other  he  was  supposed  to  be  united  to  a  portion  of  that 
divinity,  which  resides  in  the  one  only  God.  This  is  an 
important  point  in  tlie  history  of  our  faith  :  and  I  was  led 
into  this  brief  review  of  the  Sabellian  doctrines,  that  I  might 
confirm  the  remark  quoted  above  from  Athanasius^  in  which 
he  spdce  of  the  Arian  hjrpothesis  as  more  derogatory  from 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  than  any  which  had  been  previ- 
ously entertained.  The  two  fundamental  tenets  of  Arianism 
were  these;  that  there  was  a  time  when  Christ  was  not; 
and  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  called  into  being, 
not  having  existed  before.  Of  these  tenets  I  would  say 
boldly,  that  let  the  maintainer  of  them  place  that  period  as 
remote  as  any  process  of  mental  abstraction  can  carry  it, 
still  if  there  once  was  but  one  being  who  was  called  God, 
and  afterwards  there  were  two,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
there  are  two  Gkxls.  I  say  boldly,  that  no  system  of  physics 
or  metaphysics  can  hinder  the  Arian  from  making  Cnnst  a 
created  God,  or  a  Gtxl  only  in  name.  Athanasius  knew 
very  well  that  this  was  not  the  case  with  any  modification 
of  the  Sabellian  creed,  which  allowed  that  whatever  there 
was  of  divinity  in  Christ,  proceeded  from  that  one  eternal 
source  of  Deity,  which  we  call  God.  I  may  also  quote  a 
remarkable  passage  in  Eusebius,  which  shews  that  he  con- 
ceived the  Sabellians  to  have  gone  greater  lengths  than  any 
preceding  heretics  in  lowering  the  divinity  of  Christ  He 
charges  Marcellus,  a  Sabellian,  ^^  with  having  denied  the 
**  divine  and  human  nature  of  God  the  Son  more  strangely 
**  than  any  other  impious  heresy.  For  of  tliose  who  have 
''  been  heterodox,  some  have  said  that  the  Son  of  God  had 
^^  no  preexistence,  substantial  or  otherwise,  but  supposed 
^^  him  to  be  a  mere  man,  bom  in  the  ordinary  way  like 
^^  other  men,  and  to  have  been  honoured  by  being  adopted 
^^  as  a  Son :  and  when  they  ascribed  this  to  him,  they  ac- 
^*  knowledged  that  he  had  immortal  and  endless  honour  and 
«  glory,  and  an  everlasting  kingdom.  Others  denied  his 
^^  human  nature,  and  supposed  nim  to  be  the  Son  of  Grod, 
^*  himself  a  preexisting  Grod.  But  these  persons,  who  car- 
**  ried  their  error  thus  far,  were  strangers  to  the  Church : 
**  but  Marcellus,  after  having  presided  over  the  Church  of 
^^  Gtxl  so  long,  destroys  the  substantial  existence  of  the  Son 
"  of  God— of  whom  ne  presumes  to  say,  that  he  had  no 

aq 
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<<  previous  existence,  substantial  or  otherwise*.'*^  It  is  fitan 
from  his  own  words,  that  Eusebius  was  here  speaking  of 
heretics  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Church.  He  tho^ore 
meant  the  GnosUcs:  and  uie  first  description  answers  to 
the  Cerinthians  and  Ebionites,  the  second  to  the  Dooetie. 
He  then  says,  that  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  Sabellians, 
which  may  appear  a  strange  assertion:  but  he  explains  him- 
self to  allude  to  that  tenet  of  Sabelliani«n,  by  which  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  was  supposed  to  have  no  previous  per- 
sonal existence.  It  was  merely  an  emanation,  sent  forth 
upon  that  express  occa^on  by  Grod,  and  which  afterwards 
retiuned  again,  and  was  absorbed  into  the  same  fountain  td 
Deity.  In  this  respect  Eusebius  chose  to  conader  the 
Gnostics  as  departing  less  from  the  orthodox  faith :  and 
imquestionably  the  hypothesb  of  the  Cerinthians  or  the 
Docetse  furnishes  a  strong  collateral  proof,  that  the  Chris- 
tians believed  the  divine  nature  in  Christ  to  have  a  disdnc^ 
personal  existence.  The  emanations  of  the  Gnostics  were 
personal  and  substantial :  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  cen- 
tury that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  was  said  to  be  a  mere 
attribute  or  energy  of  God. 

For  the  history  of  Sabellianism,  I  would  refer  to  Ittigius, 
Appendix  ad  Diss,  de  HasresiarchiSj  Diss.  VI.  de  Photino, 
p.  4^.  Wormius,  Historia  Sabdliana,  1696.  Fabricius, 
BiM.  Gr.  vol.  VIII.  p.  335.  Petavius,  Theol.  Dogmai. 
tom.  II.  p.  33,  &c.  Beausobre,  vol.  I.  p.  533.  Tillemont, 
Mimoiresy  vol.  IV.  p.  527.  Lardner,  Credibilit^y  ad  an. 
S47.  §.  VII.  Waltherus,  Jesus  ante  Mariamy  (inter  Dis- 
sert. Theol.  Academ.) 

•  Contra  Marcd.  IT.  i.  p.  33.    See  de  Eceles,  Tke^l,  I.  3.  p.  6a. 
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